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PREFACE. 

The  work  here  given  to  the  public  has  been  con- 
templated by  the  Author  for  several  years.  The 
'Handbuch'  of  Professor  Heeren,  originally  published 
in  1 799,  and  corrected  by  its  writer  up  ■  to  the  year 
1828,  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  only  modem  work 
of  reputation  treating  in  a  compendious  form  the  sub- 
ject of  Ancient  History  generally.  Partial  works,  i.e. 
works  embracing  portions  of  the  field,  have  been  put 
forth  more  recently,  as,  particularly,  the  important 
'  Manuel '  of  M.  Lenormant  (Manuel  dkistoire  ancienne 
de  t Orient  Jusguaux  guerres  MMiques.  Paris,  1868-9; 
3  vols.  i2mo).  But  no  work  with  the  scope  and  on 
the  scale  of  Professor  Heeren's  has,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent writer  is  aware,  made  its  appearance  since  1828. 
That  work  itself,  in  its  English  dress,  is,  he  believes, 
out  of  print ;  and  it  is  one,  so  great  a  portion  of  which 
has  become  antiquated  by  the  progress  of  historical 
criticism  and  discovery,  that  it  cannot  now  be  recom- 
mended to  the  student,  unless  with  large  reserves  and 
numerous  cautions.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  the  present  writer  desirable  to  replace  the 
'  Handbuch '  of  Heeren  by  a  Manual  conceived  on  the 
same  scale,  extending  over  nearly  the  same  period,  and 
treating  {in  the  main)  of  the  same  nations. 

Heeren's  Hand-book  always  appeared  to  him  admir- 
able in  desig^n,  and,  considering  the  period  at  which  it 
was  written,  excellent  in  execution.  He  has  been  content 
a  3 
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to  adopt,  generally,  its  scheme  and  divisions;  merely 
seeking  in  every  case  to  bring  the  history  up  to  the 
level  of  our  present  advanced  knowledge,  and  to  em- 
body in  his  work  all  the  really  ascertained  results  of 
modem  research  and  discovery.  He  has  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  tempted  by  the  example  of  M,  Lenormant 
to  include  in  the  Manual  an  account  of  the  Arabians 
or  the  Indians;  since  he  has  not  been  able  to  convince 
himself  that  either  the  native  traditions  of  the  former, 
as  reported  by  Abulfeda,  Ibn-Khaldoun,  and  others,  or 
the  Epic  poems  of  the  latter  (the  Maha-Bharata  and 
Ramayand),  are  trustworthy  sources  of  history.  With 
some  hesitation  he  has  decided  on  introducing  into  the 
present  edition  the  history  of  the  Sassanidae,  since  it  is 
sufficiently  authentic,  and  since  it  in  part  runs  parallel 
with  the  period  that  the  Manual  otherwise  embraces. 
It  is  true  that  it  overlaps  that  period  by  175  years, 
and  that  its  connection  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  at- 
taches it  in  a  certain  sense  to  Modem  History;  but 
no  single  chronological  line  can  be  drawn  in  the  his- 
torical field  between  what  is  ancient  and  what  is  modern, 
and  in  the  East  the  rise  of  Mahommedanism  is  the 
event  which  is  best  regarded  as  closing  the  old,  and 
introducing  the  new  state  of  things.  A  sketch  of  the 
Sassanian  Empire  has  therefore  been  appended;  but 
the  demands  of  brevity,  imperative  in  such  a  work  as 
a  Manual,  have  made  it  necessary  that  the  subject 
should  be  treated  with  extreme  succinctness. 

Oxford,  August,  1878. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  word '  HiBtory,'.which  etymolc^ically  means  '  inquiry  ' 
or  '  research,'  and  which  has  many  slightly  differing  uses,  is 
attached  in  modern  parlance  pre-eminently  and  especially  to 
accounts  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  affairs  of  Nations.  The  con- 
sideration of  man,  prior  to  the  formation  of  political  communities 
and  apart  from  them,  belongs  to  Natural  History — and  especially 
to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  called  Anthropolc^y — but  not  to 
History  Proper.  History  Proper  is  the  history  of  States  or  Na- 
tions, both  in  respect  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  in  regard  to 
their  dealings  one  with  another.  Under  the  former  head,  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  is  Constitutional  History,  or  the 
history  of  Governments  ;  under  the  latter  are  included  not  only 
accounts  of  the  wars,  but  likewise  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
different  States,  and  of  their  commercial  or  other  intercourse. 

Anthropology,  though  not  History  Proper,  is  akin  to  it,  and  is  a  science  of 
which  the  historical  student  should  not  be  ignorant.  It  treats  of  man  prior 
to  the  time  when  '  History '  takes  him  up,  and  thus  forms,  in  5om°  sort,  the 
basis  on  which  History  rests.  The  original  condition  of  man,  his  primary 
habitat  or  place  of  abode,  the  mode  and  time  of  his  dispersion;  the  questions 
of  the  formation  of  races,  of  their  differences,  and  of  their  affinities:  these, 
and  smiUr  subjects,  which  belong  properly  to  Anthropology,  are  of  interest 
to  the  historian,  and  underlie  his  proper  field.  The  most  important  works 
bearing  on  these  mailers  are; — 

The  Baoi  ofCaieiii — the  only  extant  work  which  claims  to  give  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  creation  and  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  which  is  nni- 
Tcrsaily  admitted  to  contain  most  interesting  notices  of  the  primitive  condition 
ci  the  human  race,  and  of  important  facts  belonging  to  very  remote  times. 
Kalisch'S  Hittaricai  aad  Critical  Commmtary,  London,  Longman,  1855,  con- 
tains a  mass  (tf  valuable,  though  not  always  quite  sober,  illustration  from  the 
best  modem  sources. 

ne  Plyjital  Hiitorj  ^  Mankind,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  London,  jrd  edition, 
iS]6 — a  wOTk  of  great  grasp  and  power,  elaborately  iUustrated,  and  in  many 
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respects  of  enduring  value;  but  in  some  points  behind  the  existing  state  of 

our  knowledge.     Not,  however,  at  present  superseded  by  any  general  work. 

PreListaric  Man,\iy  Sir  John  Lubbock.  London,  iBtiti.  This  book  Is  based 
mainly  on  recent  researches  into  the  earliest  vestiges  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
as  those  believed  to  have  been  found  underneath  the  floors  of  caves,  in  ancient 
gravel  deposits,  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  the  so-called  '  kitchen- 
middings,'  and  the  like.     It  is  well  illustrated. 

Frrhiiloric  Man,  or  Rejearctej  into  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  Macroiiian,  London,  Especially 
valuable  an  account  of  the  information  which  it  gives  of  recent  scientific 
researches  in  the  New  World. 

2.  History  Proper  is  usually  divided  either  into  two,  or  into 
three,  portions.  If  the  triple  division  is  adopted,  the  portions 
are  called  respectively,  'Ancient  History,'  the  '  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  and  '  Modern  History.'  If  the  twofold  division  is 
preferred,  t/ie  middle  portion  is  suppressed,  and  History  is  regarded 
as  falling  under  the  two  heads  of '  Ancient '  and  '  Modem.' 

3.  'Ancient*  HistCQ?  is  improperly  separated  from  '  Modern' 
by  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  particular  date.  A  truer,  better, 
and  more  convenient  division  may  be  made  by  r^arding  as  an- 
cient all  that  belongs  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  completely 
passed  away,  and  as  modem  all  that  connects  itself  inseparably 
with  the  present.  In  Western  Europe  the  irruption  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa 
the  Mohammedan  conquests,  form  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  historic  field  ;  since  these  events 
brought  to  a  close  the  old  condition  of  things,  and  introduced 
the  condition  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

4.  The  Sources  of  History  fall  under  the  two  heads  oiivrilten 
records,  and  antiquities,  or  the  actual  extant  remains  of  ancient 
times,  whether  buildings,  excavations,  sculptures,  pictures,  vases, 
or  other  productions  of  art.  These  antiquities  exist  either  in  the 
countries  anciently  inhabited  by  the  several  nations,  where  they 
may  be  seen  in  situ  ;  or  in  museums,  to  which  they  have  been 
removed  by  the  modems,  partly  for  their  better  preservation, 
partly  for  purposes  of  general  study  and  comparison ;  or,  finally, 
in  private  collections,  where  they  are  for  the  most  part  inacces- 
sible, and  subserve  the  vanity  of  the  collectors. 

No  general  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect  into  one  work  a  de- 
scription or  representation  of  all  these  various  remains;  and,  indeed,  their 
multiplicity  is  so  great  that  such  a  collection  is  barely  conceivable.  Works, 
however,  on  limited  portions  of  the  great  field  of '  Antiquities '  are  numerous ; 
and  frequent  mention  will  have  to  be  made  of  them  In  speaking  of  the  sources 
for  the  history  of  different  states  and  periods.  Here  those  only  will  be 
noticed  which  have  something  of  a  general  character. 
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Obrblin,  Orbit  aatiqia  tnomimmtit  itui  illtutrat'i  prim*  I'me*.  Argeotorati, 
1790.  Extremely  defective,  but  remarkable,  consideriog  the  time  aX.  which  it 
was  written. 

Catlus,  Rtcveil  iT Aviiquitej  Bgyptienruj,  Etrviqvet,  Greequei,  el  Romainei. 
Paris,  1753-67.  Full  of  interest,  but  with  engravings  of  a  Tery  rude  and 
primitive  character, 

MoKTT/iVCOtl,  L'Antiguite  tiepJi^ee  el  rtprhentee atjigurti.  Paris,  i7i9-»4; 
15  vols,  folio, 

Shith,  Dr.  W.,  Dictioaary  ^  Greek  and  Roman  AnIiquitUa.  London,  2nd 
edition,  1853. 

Fergusson,  James,  History  a/ArcUtectwrt  in  all  Comtriti,frtim  Ibe  Earliett 
Toms  ta  the  Preienl  Daj.     London,  1865-7. 

BiKCH,  Samuel,  Ancient  Pottery.     London,  1S5S. 

5-  The  second  source  of  Ancient  History,  written  records,  is 
at  once  more  copious  and  more  important  than  the  other.  It 
consists  of  two  main  classes  of  documents — ist,  Inscriptions  on 
public  monuments,  generally  contemporary  with  the  events 
recorded  in  them  ;  and  2ndly,  Books,  the  works  of  ancient  or 
modern  writers  on  the  subject. 

6.  Whether  Insoriptaoiis  were,  or  were  not,  the  most  ancient 
kind  of  written  memorial  is  a  point  that  can  never  be  deter- 
mined. What  is  certain  is,  that  the  nations  of  antiquity  made 
use  to  a  very  lai^e  extent  of  this  mode  of  commemorating 
events.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Babylonia,  in  Armenia,  in 
Persia,  in  Phcenicia,  in  Lycia,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  historical 
events  of  importance  were  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  this 
way — sometimes  on  the  natural  rock,  which  was  commonly 
smoothed  for  the  purpose ;  sometimes  on  obelisks  or  pillars ; 
frequently  upon  the  walls  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs ;  occa- 
sionally upon  metal  plates,  or  upon  tablets  and  cylinders  of  Bne 
clay — hard  and  durable  materials,  all  of  them,  capable  of  lasting 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  day.  The  practice  prevailed,  as  it  seems, 
most  widely  in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt ;  it  was  also  in  considerable 
favour  in  Persia  and  amoi^  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  other 
nations  used  it  more  sparingly.  It  was  said  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  that '  of  the  great  mass  of  inscriptions  still  extant,  but 
few  comparatively  are  of  any  importance  as  regards  history.' 
But  this  statement,  if  true  when  it  was  made,  which  may  be 
doubted,  at  any  rate  requires  modiAcation  now.  The  histories 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  been  in  a  great  measure  recon- 
structed from  the  inscriptions  of  the  two  countries.  The  great 
inscription  of  Behistun  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  early 
B  a 
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history  of  Persia.  That  on  the  Delphic  tripod  has  illustrated 
the  most  glorious  period  of  Greece.  It  is  now  generally  felt  that 
inscriptions  are  among  the  most  important  of  ancient  records, 
and  that  their  intrinsic  value  makes  up  to  a  great  extent  for 
their  comparative  scantiness. 

General  collections  of  ancient  inscriptions  do  not  as  yet  exist.  But  the 
following,  wbich  have  more  or  less  of  a  general  character,  may  be  here 
mentioned : — 

MuRATORi,  LUD,  Ant,,  No-vui  Thetaurui  Vetenim  laitriplieittim.  Mediolani, 
17J9,  &c.     Together  with  Donati,  SufpUmnta.     Luccz,  1764, 

Gruter,  Inicrifthnej  aniiqua  totiiu  arb'u  Rgmani,  cura  J.  G.  GrxVII. 
Amstel,  1707  ;  4  vols,  foiio. 

POCOCKE,  9..,  InicriptiiMam  antiqtiarum  GrKcarum  et  Latinarum  liber.  Londini, 
1753;  folio. 

Chandler,  R,,  liucriptlmet  anliqtue  plermqite  nondum  edita.  Osonii,  1774 1 
folio. 

OSANN,  Fr.,  Sylloge  Inicrifliettum  antiquamm  Gracarum  el  Latmarum. 
Liieix,  tS}4;  folio. 

BoECKH,  Corfui   Iiucriptiomim   Gracarum.      Bcrolini,   1818-1843;    3   ">'*• 

A  large  number  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per- 
sian, will  be  found  in  the  Expedition  Seiml^que  en  Memfietemie  of  M.  JULES 
OppERT.  Paris,  1858.  The  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Scythian  or  Turanian 
transcripts  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription  are  contained  in  the  Journal  of 
the  jiiiatie  Seciely,  vols,  J..,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  to  which  they  were  contributed  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr,  Norris.  A  small  but  valuable  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  cuneifonn,  Is  appended  to  Mr.  Rich's  Narrative  if  a  Jcuinej 
from  BuJtora  to  Periepoiij.     London,  tSjg. 

7.  Under  the  head  of  Inscribed  Monuments  must  be  included 
.  Coins,  which  have  in  most  instances  a  legend,  or  legends,  and 
which  often  throw  considerable  light  upon  obscure  points  of 
history.  The  importance  of  coins  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  in 
those  portions  of  ancient  history  where  the  information  derivable 
from  authors — especially  from  contemporary  authors  —  is  the 
scantiest ;  their  use  however  is  not  limited  to  such  portions, 
but  extends  over  as  much  of  the  historical  field  as  admits  of 
numismatic  illustration. 

Collections  of  ancient  coins  exist  in  most  museums  and  in  many  libraries. 
The  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  tiie  Fitz-William  Museum  at  the  same 
University  have  excellent  collections,  which  are  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  Bodleian  Library  has  a  good  coUection ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  library  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  possessing  many  points  of  interest.  In  default  of  access 
to  a  good  collection,  or  in  further  prosecution  of  numismatic  study,  tlie  learner 
may  consult  the  following  comprehensive  works: — 

Spanheih,  DLiiertatio  de  uiu  et  prxjlantia  Nutmimatum.  London  and 
Amsterdam,  1706-17  ;  3  vols,  folio. 

EcKHEL,  De  Doctrina  Nummomm  Veierum.  Vlndebonx,  1791-S ;  8  vols.  4to. 

H\QSHS.T, Deieriftion  del  liedaillei.  Paris,  1806-37 ;  i6to1s.  8to,,  cofnously 
illustrated. 
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HuHPHKETS,  Ancient  CoioJ  and  Medals.  London,  1850.  In  this  work,  by 
means  of  embossed  plates,  facsimiles  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  many  coins 
are  produced. 

Leake,  Numiimata  Hel/enica.     London,  1854, 

Works  upon  coins,  embrzcing  comparatively  narrow  fields,  are  numerous, 
and  often  specially  valuable.  Many  such  works  will  be  noticed  among  the 
sources  for  the  history  of  particular  times  and  nations. 

8.  The  'Books'  from  which  ancient  history  may  be  learnt  are 
of  two  kinds — (1)  Ancient;  and  (2)  Modem.  Ancient  works 
which  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way  are  neither  numerous, 
nor  (with  one  exception)  very  valuable.  The  chief  of  those 
now  extant  are ; — 

DiODORUS  SlCL'LLS,  BMiatbtca  Hiilorica,  in  forty  books,  of  which  only 
books  i. — V.  ioel.  and  xi. — xx.  incl,  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Wesseling  (Bipont.  179J-1800;  10  vols.  8vo,)  and 
Ddidokf  (Parisiis,  1843-4;  '  vols.  Svo.),  This  work  was  a  universal 
history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  B.C.  60. 

PoLYBius,  Hiiiarix,  likewise  In  forty  books,  of  which  the  first  five  only 
an  complete.  Originally,  a  universal  history  of  the  period  commencing 
B.C.  2ia  and  terminating  B.C.  146.  B^d  in  style,  but  excellent  in  criticism 
and  accuracy.  The  best  edition  is  Schweighauser's  (Lips.  17S9  et  scqq.; 
S  vols.  Svo,  Reprinted  at  Oxford,  18*3,  together  with  the  same  scholar's 
Lexicon  Folyhianunt,  in  5  vols,  8vo.).  A  good  edition  of  the  mere  text  has 
been  published  by  Didot,  Paris,  1S59. 

JusTiNUS,  HistariK  Pbilipfilcm,  in  forty-four  books,  extracted,  or  rather 
abbreviated,  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  This  is  a 
universal  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  Augustus  Caesar.  It  is  a  diort 
work,  and  consequently  vei7  slight  and  sketchy.  Of  recent  editions,  the  best 
is  that  of  DUEBNER,  Lips.  183 1.  The  best  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of  Stras- 
burg,  iSoz,  Svo. 

Zo.VARAS,  CbroBxcea  sive  jlnnaUi,  In  twelve  books.  A  universal  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  a.s.  338. 
Greatly  wanting  in  criticism.  The  best  edition  is  that  in  the  Corfui  Scrifterum 
Hiitorix  Byzantinx.     Bonnx,  1841-4. 

Besides  these,  there  remain  fragments  from  the  universal  history  of  NlCO- 
LAUS  Dakascekus  {Fragrn.  Hiit.  Grmc.  vol.  iii:  ed.  C.  MUller,  Paridis,  1849), 
which  are  of  very  considerable  value. 

Modem  works  embracii^  the  whole  range  of  ancient  history 
are  numerous  and  important.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  (a)  Works  on  Universal  History,  of  which  Ancient 
History  forms  only  a  part;  {h)  Works  exclusively  devoted  to 
Ancient  History. 

(a)  To  the  firet  class  belong  :— 

The  Uaivmal  History,  jindent  and  Modern,  with  maps  and  additimi.  London, 
1736-44 ;  7  vols,  folio.  Reprinted  in  Svo.  in  64  vols.  London,  1747-66 ;  again, 
in  60  vols.,  with  omissions  and  additions. 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  History  ^  the  World,  In  his  Works.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1 819;  8  vols.  Svo. 

BossvET,  Discotirs  tur  PHiitmre  Vaiverselle.  Paris,  1681 ;  4tD.  (Translated 
into  English  by  Rich.  Spencer.    I.ondon,  1730;  8vo.} 

MlU-OT,  Elemcni  de  FHistmrt  Generale.  Paris,  177a  et  seqq.  Reprinted  at 
Ef^nburgh,  1S13;  ti  vols.  Svo.    (Translated  into  English,  177S;  a  vols.  Svo.) 
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ElCHHORH,  Wtltgeitbkbte.     Leipsic,  1799-1830 ;  5  vols.  8to. 

Keightley,  Th.,  Outilnei  af  Hhlorj,  8vo.,  being  vol.  ix,  of  LardnEB'S 
Cabinel  Cjclopifdia.     London,  1835  ct  seqq.     A  convenient  abridgmcDt. 

Tytlhr  and  S ARZS,  Elemenlt  o/Graeral  Hhtory.  London,  1815.  'Owes 
its  reputation  and  success  to  the  want  of  a  better  work  on  the  subject,' 

(i)  Under  the  second  head  may  be  mentioned : — 

NiEBUHB,  B,  G.,  Fortraee  ubrr  atlr  Giicbicbtt.  Berlin,  1847  ;  j  vols.  8vo. 
Edited  after  his  death  by  his  son,  Marcus  Niebl'HR.  (Translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Leonhars  Schmitz,  with  additions  and  corrections.  London, 
185a;  3  vols.  8vo.)  A  work  of  the  highest  value,  embodying  all  the  results  of 
modern  discovery  up  to  about  the  year  1830. 

SCHLOSSER,  Unnvrtal-hhtariicbe  JJeBenicbt  der  Getcblcilt  der  alien  fFtll. 
Frankfort,  1816;  j  vols.  8vo. 

Bbedow,  Handbueb  der  alte  Geicbicbie.  Altona,  1799;  Svo.  (Translated 
into  English.    London,  1817;  8vo.) 

Smith,  Philip,  An  Ancient  Hiilcry/rom  lie  EarlleJl  Seeerdi  to  the  Fall  of  the 
tf^tttem  Empire.  London,  1865;  3  vols.  Svo.  Embodies  the  latest  resuJts  of 
modem  discovery. 

HeEREN,  Idem  iiher  die  Potitii,  den  Veriebr,  mid  den  Handel  der  ventebmaten 
foUrer  der alten  Welt;  4th  edition.  Gottingen,  1814.  (Translated  into  English, 
Oxford,  1833  et  seqq. ;  5  vols,  Svo.)  A  work  which,  so  far  as  the  commerce 
of  the  ancients  is  concerned,  has  not  been  superseded, 

A  few  modern  works  of  a  less  comprehensive  character  than 
those  hitherto  described,  but  still  belonging  rather  to  gerural 
than  to  particular  history,  seem  also  to  deserve  mention  here. 
Such  are — 

RoLLIN,  Hliloire  Antienne  det  Egyptitni,  dei  Cartbaginiau,  des  Aisyrieni,  dei 
Midei  el  del  Perset,  des  Macidonieni,  et  dei  Grtci.  Paris,  1814;  11  vols.  8vo., 
revue  par  LetbonNE.  '  The  last  and  best  edition,'  (Translated  inio  English. 
London,  1768 ;  7  vob.  Svo.)    The  earlier  portion  of  this  work  is  now  anti- 

auated,  and  must  be  replaced  by  writers  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  recent 
iscoveries. 
RaWLINSOK,  G.,  The  Frtt  Greet  Monarcbiet  a/  tbe  Ancient  Eaitern  World,  or 
the  Hhtary,  Geograpiy,  and  Antiquiliet  of  Cbaldira,  Aiijria,  Babjlonia,  Media, 
and  Ptnia.  London,  1861-7;  4  vols.  Svo.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
(ind  edition,  London,  1S71 ;  3  vols.  Svo.) 

9.  The  fact  that  all  historical  events  must  occur  at  a  certain 
time  and  in  a  certain  place  attaches  to  History  two  branches  of 
knowledge  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  ;  viz.  Chronology  and 
Oeograpli;.  By  the  universal  historian  these  sciences  should 
be  known  completely ;  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  them  ought  to 
be  acquired  by  every  historical  student.  A  fixed  mode  of  com- 
puting time,  and  an  exact  or  approximate  reckoning  of  the 
period  occupied  by  the  events  narrated,  is  essential  to  every 
methodised  history ;  nor  can  any  history  be  r^arded  as  com- 
plete without  a  more  or  less  elaborate  description  of  the  coun- 
tries which  were  the  theatres  of  the  events  recorded  in  it. 

10,  Exact  Chronology  is  difficult,  and  a  synchronistic  view  of 
history  generally  is  impossible,  without  the  adoption  of  an  era. 
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Nations  accordingly,  as  the  desire  of  exactness  or  the  wi^  to 
synchronise  arose,  invented  eras  for  themselves,  which  generally 
remained  in  use  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  earliest 
known  instance  of  the  formal  assumption  of  a  fixed  point  in 
time  from  which  to  date  events  belongs  to  the  history  of  Baby- 
lon, where  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.C.  747,  appears  to  have  been 
practically  in  use  from  that  year.  The  era  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  B.C.  752  (according  to  the  best  authorities),  was  certainly 
not  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  j 
nor  did  that  of  the  Olympiads,  B.C.  776,  become  current  in  Greece 
until  the  time  of  Timaeus  (about  B.C.  300).  The  Asiatic  Greeks, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  adopted  the  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  B.C.  31a.  The  era  of  Antioch,  B.C.  49,  was  also  commonly 
used  in  the  East  from  that  date  till  A.D.  600.  The  Armenian 
era,  A.D.  553,  and  the  Mahometan,  A.D.  622  (the  Hegira),  are 
likewise  worthy  of  notice. 

The  most  important  chronol<^cal  monuments  are  the  follow- 
ing;— 

The  AsBTTlan  Canon  (discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawljnson,  among  (he 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  a.nd  published  by  him  in  the  AtbeitKum, 
Nos,  i8ia  and  1064),  an  account  of  Assyrian  Chronology  from  about  B.C.  909 
to  B.C.  680,  impresed  on  a  number  of  clay  tablets  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
the  &on  of  Elsarhaddon,  all  now  more  or  less  broken,  but  supplying:  each  other's 
deficiencies,  and  yielding  by  careful  comparison  a  complete  chronological 
scheme,  covering  a  space  of  130  years.  The  chronology  of  the  whole  period 
is  verified  by  a,  recorded  solar  eclipse,  which  is  evidently  that  of  June  ij, 
B.C.  765. 

The  Aplm  Stolae  (discovered  by  M.  Mahikttk,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Abooseer,  near  Cairo),  published  in  the  Zciticbrifi  fur  Jit  Kunde  its  Margen- 
landcj  for  1864,  and  also  by  M.  DE  Roi'(>£  in  his  Rrcherebei  lur  la  monumaiU 
qu'm pml  altribuer  aux  jjx premieres  DjnaitUi  dr  Manelbaa.  Paris,  ]S66.  Most 
important  for  Egyptian  Chronology. 

The  F»rian  Karble  (brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  the  year  1617  by 
an  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by 
his  son;  preserved  among  the  'Arundel  Marbles'  in  the  Scbola  Pbilataphui 
Maralii,  but  in  a  very  decayed  condition),  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
important  events  in  Greek  history  from  the  accession  of  Cecrops  to  the 
archonship  of  Callistratus,  B.C.  35;.  Best  editions;  Marmara  Arundeliatia, 
ed.  J.  Sei.SEN.  Londini,  1618.  Marmora  Oxoniens'ia,  ed.  R.  CHANDLER. 
Oxoniis,  176J ;  folio.  Marmor  Far'mm,  ed,  C.  MUller,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Fra^ 
menta  Hiitoricarum  Gnuomm.  Parisiis,  1846,  The  inscription  is  also  given  in 
BiiECKH's  Corfna  hicripihnum  GrKcarvm,  vol.  li.  No.  aJ74. 

The  Fasti  CapltoUni  (discovered  at  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Forum,  partly  in  the  year  1547,  partly  in  1817  and  1818,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol),  a  list  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  triumphs  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Best  edition  of  the  fragments  discovered  in  1547,  the  second  of  SiGONiUs, 
Venet.  1556.  Best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  1817-8,  that  of  Borghesi, 
Milan,  iSiS,  These  Fasti  are  reproduced  in  appendices  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  Dr.  Aknold's  liiitary  of  Rome,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
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first  Punic  War,  An  excellent  reprint  and  arrangement  of  the  fragments  will 
be  found  in  Mommsen's  Inicripliotiet  Ljitinm  Antiqaiijima.     Berlin,  t86]. 

Ancient  works  on  Chronolc^jy  were  numerous ;  but  not  many 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  The  subject  first  began  to  be 
treated  as  a  science  by  the  Alexandrians  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  Eratosthenes,  ApoUodorus,  Sosicrates,  and  others, 
undertook  the  task  of  arranging  the  events  of  past  history  ac- 
cording to  exact  chronological  schemes,  which  were  no  doubt 
sufficiently  arbitrary.  These  writers  were  succeeded  by  Castor 
(about  B.C.  100-50},  Cephalion,  Julius  Africanus  (A.D.  aoo),  and 
Hippolytus,  of  whom  the  last  two  were  Christians.  The  earliest 
work  of  a  purely  chronolc^ical  character  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  the  following  :-t- 

EuSEBius  PAMPHILI,  Chnmicorum  Cinonum  lUri  duo.  Tbe  Greek  teit  is 
lost;  but  the  tatter  book  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome;  and  the  greater  part  of  tioth  books  exists  in  an  Armenian  version, 
which  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  Armenian  monk  Zohbab,  assisted 
b;  Cardinal  Mai.  (Mediolani,  1818 ;  folio.)  There  is  also  a  Latin  translation 
by  AUCHER.    (Venet.  1818;  ^to.) 

Other  chronological  works  of  importance  are — 

Georgius  Syncellus,  Cirmographia,  in  the  Carfuj  Hut.  Bjtant.,  cd.  DlN- 
DORE.    Bonnx,  1B39;  1  vols.  Svo. 

JOHAKNES  Malalas,  Cbronagrapbia,  in  the  same  collection,  ed.  DlNDORF. 
Bonnz,  iBji;  Svo. 

Cbroniran  Paichaie,  in  the  same  collection,     Bonna:,  1831 ;  3  vols.  Svo. 

SCALIGER.  Jos.,  De  Bmrndaiiaae  Temptrum.     Geneva:,  1639. 

Idelzk,  Haniituct  der   Cbronvhgie.     Berlin,  1835-^  ;  a  vols.  8 vo. 

L'Art  dt  Verifier  Us  Datei.     Paris,  1819-44  ;  36  vols.  Bvo. 

Hales,  W.,  Nevi  Analytii  qf  Chronology,  exptaimng  the  Hiiterj  and  Anliquitirl 
qf  tbe  Primilnie  Natimi  »f  the  World.  London,  1 809-1  a ;  3  vols,  4to.  New 
edition,  corrected  and  improved,  1830 ;  4  vols.  8vo. 

Clinton,  H,  F.,  Faili  HelUnki,  or  The  Chill  and  Literary  Chranoli^  of  Greece 
from  tbe  Flfij-fifih  Oljmpiod  to  the  Death  uf  AuguHui.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
18*7-30;  3  vols,  4to.  A  valuable  work,  not  confined  to  the  chronology  of 
Greece,  but  enibracing  that  of  ail  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  and  empires  from  the 
earliest  times  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  Persia. 

II.  Olograph;,  the  other  ancillary  science  to  History,  was 
recc^nised  from  a  very  early  date  as  closely  connected  with  it 
The  History  of  Herodotus  is  almost  as  much  gec^rapliical  as 
historical :  and  the  geographical  element  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  the  histories  of  many  other  ancient  writers,  as  notably 
Polybiua  and  Diodorus.  At  the  same  time  the  separability  of 
geography,  and  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  knowledge,  were  perceived  almost  from  the  first ;  and  works 
upon  it,  whereof  only  fragments  remain,  were  written  by  Heca- 
tseus  of  Miletus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
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Damastes,  Eratosthenes,  Agatharchides,  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and 
others.  The  most  important  of  the  extant  classical  works  on 
the  subject  are — 

TTie  PerSplui  Marit  MtHterrann,  ascrib3d  to  Scylax  of  Garyanda,  but  really 
the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  belonging  to  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mscedon, 
Ed.  D.  HOESCHEL,  August.  Vind.,  1608.  Printed  also  in  Hudson's  Geagrapln 
Mherej,  Oioniis,  1703;  and  in  C.  MtJi-LER's  Gngrafhi  Grstci  Afbxsrti,  Paris, 
.835. 

Strabo,  Geagr^hUa,  in  seventeen  books,  the  most  important  ancient  work 
00  the  subject.  Best  editions:  that  of  Is.  Casaubok,  Parisiis,  iGio.fol.;  that 
of  Th.  Falconer,  Oxoniis,  1607,  a  vols,  folio;  that  of  Siebeheees,  Lipsix, 
1796-1811,  6  vols.  Svo.;   and  that  of  Kraver,  Berolini,  1847-53,  3  vols. 

8  TO, 

DiosTSius,  Peritgttu,  written  in  faexameter  verse.  Published,  with  the 
conunentary  of  Eustathius,  by  H.  Stephanus.  Farisiis,  1577.  It  wijl  be  found 
also  in  the  GeagrapM  Grmti  Minom  of  Bcrnhardv  (Leipsic,  iSiS)  and  of 
C.  MUllek. 

Plinius,  Hiileria  Naturalit,  in  thirty-seven  books.  Best  edition,  that  of 
SiLLiG.     Gothz,  1851-8;  S  vob.  Svo. 

PtoI-EKXUS,  Geograpbia,  in  eight  books.  Ed.  Bestius,  Amstel.,  tfiiS; 
folio. 

FoXPONius  MsLA,  Ceimegrafbia,  sive  De  Situ  Oriii,  in  three  books.  Edited 
by  H,  Stephanus,  together  with  the  PeriegeiU  of  DiONYSIUS.  Parisiis,  1577- 
Best  edition,  that  of  Tzschucee.    Lipdz,  1807 ;  7  vols.  Svo. 

And  for  the  geography  of  Greece — 

PausANIAS,  Feragah  HellaJh,  In  1 
REUS,  Lipsix,  iSai-S,  5  vols.,  Svo.; 

Modem  works  on  the  subject  of  Ancient  Get^raphy  are 
numerous,  but  only  a  few  are  of  a  general  character.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed — 

CellakiuS,   Natitia   OrbU   Anliqui.     Lipsisc,    1701-4};    3   vols,   fto.     Cum 
Aservationibtu  J.  C.  SCHWARTZII.     Lipsix,  1771  and  177]. 
VLKtiUZVi'T,  Gregrapbie  der  Gritchen  und  Roomer.   Ndrnberg,  i8or-ji ;  10  vols. 

GOSSELIN,  S^brrchei  tur  la  Giegrafhie  ijitimatigue  rt  paiilhie  det  Anaats. 
Paris,  1798-181J  ;  4  vols,  4to. 

Rennkll,  J.,  Ceografbj  ^Hendotui.  London,  iBoo ;  4to.  And  the  same 
writer's  Tre^ttUe  on  the  Cemfarat'rvr  Geagrapby  of  Alia  Minor,  with  an  Atlas. 
London,  1831 ;  1  vols.  Svo. 

RiTTKR,  fnUioulc,  Berlin,  tSji  et  seqq.  A  most  copious  and  learned  work, 
embracing  alt  the  results  of  modem  discovery  up  to  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  each  volume. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  Dietionary  tf  Greet  and  Roman  Gcagraplg.  London,  1S54 ; 
3  vols.  Svo. 

Among  useful  compendiums  are — 

Laurent,  P.  E.,  Introduction  to  Ancmt  Geograpbj.     Oxford,  1813;  Svo. 
Arrowskitb,  A.,  Comptndium  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geegrafbj,  for  tbe  uie 
^ Eton  School..     London,  1S30;  Bvo. 
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The  best  Atlases  illustrative  of  Ancient  Geography  are  the 

following : — 

KiEpERT,  Atloi  vm  Hfl/ai,  with  supplementarf  maps.  Berlin,  1S46-J1. 
Also  the  same  geograjriier's  jiilaj  Antiquui.    Berlin,  1S61. 

MVu.ER,  C.,  Maps  accompanying  the  Geagraph't  Graci  Miaorei.  Paris,  1855. 
JOHNSTOK,  A.  Keith,  Atlm  ifClaiiical  Ciagrapby.  Edinburgh,  1866 ;  4to. 
SUITH,  Dr.  W.,  BiUieai  and  ClaiiUal  Allot.     London,  1871  et  seqq.  folio. 

12.  The  field  of  Ancient  History  may  be  mapped  out  either 
synchronistically,  according  to  certain  periods  and  epochs,  or 
ethnographically,  according  to  states  and  nations.  Neither  of 
these  two  methods  is  absolutely  superior  to  the  other,  each 
having  merits  in  which  the  other  is  deficient.  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  have  to  choose  between  them  ;  but,  fortunately, 
this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  possibility  of  combining  the 
two  into  one  system.  This  combined  method,  which  has  been 
already  preferred  as  most  convenient  by  other  writers  of  Manuals, 
will  be  adopted  in  the  ensuing  pages,  where  the  general  division 
of  the  subject  will  be  as  follows : — 

Book  I. — History  of  the  Ancient  Asiatic  and  African  States 
and  Kingdoms  from  the  Elarliest  Times  to  the  Foundation  of 
the  Persian  Monarchy  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  B.C.  558. 

Book  II. — History  of  the  Persian  Monarchy  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Cyrus  to  the  Death  of  Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  5,58-330. 

Book  III. — History  of  the  Grecian  States,  both  in  Greece 
Proper  and  elsewhere,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accession 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  336. 

Book  IV. — History  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  and  the 
Kingdoms  into  which  it  broke  up,  until  their  absorption  into  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Book  V. — History  of  Rome  from  the  Eariiest  Times  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.D.  476,  and  Parallel  Histories  of 
Parthia  and  Persia  (the  latter  continued  to  a.d.  641). 
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BOOK    I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ASIATIC  AND  AFRICAN  STATES 
AND  KINGDOMS  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION  OF   THE  PERSIAN   MONARCHY  BY  CYRUS   THE  GREAT. 


PART  I.    ASIATIC   NATIONS. 
A.  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Asia, 

I.  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Regardii^  it  as  separated  from  Africa 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  Asia— siie 
Europe  by  the  Ural  mountains,  the  Ural  river,  the  "><>  »i">'^ti°''- 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  its  superficial 
contents  will  amount  to  17,500,000  square  miles,  whereas  those 
of  Africa  are  less  than  12,000,000,  and  those  of  Europe  do  not 
exceed  3,800,000,  In  climate  it  unites  greater  varieties  than 
either  of  the  two  other  divisions,  extending  as  it  does  from  the 
78th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
equator.  It  thus  lies  mainly  within  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
but  projects  northwards  a  distance  of  eleven  d^r^es  beyond  the 
Arctic  circle,  while  southwards  it  throws  into  the  region  of  the 
Tropics  three  long  and  broad  peninsulas. 

The  advantages  of  Asia  over  Africa  are  great.  Note  especially  the  indenta- 
tioD  of  the  shores,  the  numerous  littoral  islands,  the  great  Dumber  of  large 
rivers,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  sandy  desert.  Its  advantages 
over  Europe  are  less,  coDsisting  chiefly  id  its  far  larger  size,  and  the  greater 
variety  of  its  products. 
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2.  Asia  consists  mainly  of  a  great  central  table-knd,  running 
east  and  west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^ean  to  the 

Physical  nofth-westcm  frontier  of  China,  with  low  plains 
features.  surrounding  it,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  high  table-land  is  generally  bounded  by 
mountain-ohainB,  which  mostly  run  parallel  to  it  in  latitudinal 
lines.  In  places  these  primary  latitudinal  chains  give  way  to 
others,  which  run  in  an  opposite  or  longitudinal  direction. 

Among  the  latitudinal  chains  the  most  important  are— in  the  west,  TauRi!, 
Olympus,  and  Niphates;  in  the  central  region,  Paropamisus,  (Elburz),and  the 
four  parallel  chains  of  the  Kuen-liln,  the  Himalaya  (Imxus),  the  Thian-chan, 
and  the  Altai ;  while  in  the  extreme  east  are  the  Chinese  ranges  of  the  In-chan, 
the  Nan-chan,  and  the  Kilian-chan.  In  the  reverse  or  longitudinal  direction 
run  the  Ural,  separating  Europe  from  Asfa;  the  Zagros  range,  bounding  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  on  the  east ;  the  Siiliman  and  Hala  ranges,  shutting  in  the 
Indus  valley  on  the  west;  the  Bolor  highland;  connecting  the  Himalaya  with 
the  Thian-chan  ;  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  Diangho-tchu  of  Burmah ;  the  Yun-ling,  Ala-chan,  and  Khingan  of 
China  ;  and  the  Jablonnoi  of  Siberia,  in  the  region  between  Kamtchatka  and 
Manchuria. 

3.  The  Bivers  of  Asia  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
of  the  central  tract,  and  those  of  the  circumjacent  regions.     The 

rivers  of  the  central  tract  are  c<mtinental  or  mediter- 
ranean ;  i,  e.  they  begin  and  end  without  reaching 
the  sea.  Either  they  form  after  a  while  salt  lakes  in  which  their 
waters  are  evaporated,  or  they  gradually  waste  away  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  sands  of  deserts.  The  rivers  of  the  circum- 
jacent plains  are,  on  the  contrary,  oceanic  ;  i,  e.  they  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  waters  of  the  great  deep. 

To  the  class  of  eonliaental  risers  belong  the  Ural  and  the  Aras  (Araies), 
which  flow  into  the  Caspian  ;  the  Sir-Daria  or  Syhun  (Jaxartes)  and  the  Amoo 
or  Jyhun  (Oxus),  which  fall  into  the  Sta  of  Aral ;  the  Heri-rud  (Anus),  or 
river  of  Herat ;  the  Zende-nid  or  river  of  Isfahan  j  the  Bendamir,  or  river  of 
Persepolis ;  the  Helmend  (Etymandrus),  the  chief  stream  of  Affjihanistan  ;  the 
Dehas,  or  river  of  Ballth  ;  the  Ak-Su,  or  river  of  Bokhara;  the  Kashgar  river; 
the  Jordan,  and  others.  The  most  important  of  the  Oceanic  streams  are  the 
Obi  or  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  which  drain  the  northern  or  Siberian 
plain,  and  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Amoor,  the  Hoang-Ho,  and  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  which  drain  the  eastern  plain,  and  fall  into  the  North  Pacific ; 
the  May-kiang  or  Cambodia,  the  Meinam,  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the  rivers  of 
Siam  and  Burmah;  the  Brahmaputra,  Ganges,  and  Indus,  the  great  rivers  of 
India;  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia;  which  all 
flow  southwards  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  these  streams  only  the  following 
were  known  to  the  ancients — the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Ety- 
mandrus, the  Anus,  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  the  Araxes  (Aras),  and  the  Jordan. 
Minor  streams  important  in  Ancient  History  are — the  Halys  (Kiiil-Irmak), 
Hermus(Ghiedlz  Chal), and Mfeander  (Mendere),in  Asia  Minor;  the  Orontes 
(Nahr-el  Asy)  in  Syria ;  the  Phasis  (Rion)  in  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia  ;  and  the 
Pasitigris  (Kuran),  the  Hedypnus  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  (Tab  or  Hindyan), 
in  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper. 
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4.  Asia  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  M'<Mrtliem,  Oentral, 
and  Soutliem,  the  Southern   region  being  again      Natural 
subdivided  into  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  portion,      division*- 

It  is  with  South-Westem  Asia  that  Ancient  History  is  almost 
exclusively  concerned. 

5.  ITorthem  Asia,  or  the  tract  lying  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Altai  mountain-chain,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  great  grassy  plain,  of  low  elevation,  destitute  of  Notihem 
trees,  and  unproductive,  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  A*^ 
being  thin.  Towards  the  north  this  plain  merges  into  vast  frozen 
wilds  capable  of  nourishing  only  a  few  hunters.  In  the  west  the 
Ural  and  Altai,  in  the  east  the  Jablonnoi,  and  their  offshoot  the 
Tukulan,  are  the  only  mountains.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  ' 
abound  in  fish.  The  Ural  and  Altai  chains  are  rich  in  valuable 
minerals,  as  gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron.  This  region 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  included  it  under 
the  vague  name  of  Scythia.  Some  scanty  notices  of  it  occur, 
however,  in  Herodotus. 

6.  Central  Asia,  or  the  r^on  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

Altai,  on  the  west  by  the^Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Elburz, 

the  Hindu  Kush,  and  the  Himalaya,  on  the  east  by 
.      ■„        ,.  ,      ..         „.  .         '  .  /     Cenlral  Asia. 

the  Yun-ling  and  other  Chmese  ranges,  consists, 
excepting  in  its  more  western  portion,  of  an  elevated  plateau 
or  table-land,  which  towards  the  south  is  not  less  than  10,000 
feet,  and  towards  the  north  is  from  4000  to  3600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  intersected  by  the  two  great 
chains  of  the  Thian-chan  and  the  Kuen-liin,  and  otherwise 
diversified  by  important  ridges.  Towards  the  north  the  soil 
admits  of  pasturage,  and  in  the  west  and  south  are  some  rich 
plains  and  valleys ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  region  consists 
of  sandy  deserts.  Outside  the  western  boundary  of  the  plateau, 
which  is  formed  by  the  Bolor  highland  and  certain  '  longitudinal' 
chains,  a  low  plain  succeeds,  a  continuation  of  the  Siberian  steppe, 
which  consists  also,  in  the  main,  of  sandy  desert,  excepting  along 
the  courses  of  the  streams. 

Tbe  low  deserts  between  the  C^pian  and  the  Bolor  highland  are  known 
under  the  names  of  Kharesm  and  Kizil  Koum.  The  great  sandy  desert  of  the 
elevated  central  region  is  called  Gobi  or  Gobi  in  its  western,  and  Shamoo  in  its 
more  eastern  portions.  Ithasageneral  direction  fromS.VV.W.to  N.E.E.,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  Aoo,ooo  square  miles,  or  about  three  times  the  area  of 
France.     It  comprises,  bowever,  some  oases  where  there  is  good  pasturage. 
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A  small  portion  only  gf  Central  Asia — lying  towards  the  west 
and  the  south-west — was  known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  low 
region  between  the  Elburz  range  and  the  Siberian  steppe,  upon 
the  courses  of  the  two  great  streanis  which  Row  down  from  the 
plateau,  were  three  countries  of  some  importance.  These  were — 

i.  Chorasmia,  to  the  extreme  west,  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  lower  Oxus, — a  desolate  region,  excepting  close  along  the 
river-bank,  known  still  as  Kharesm,  and  forming  part  of  the 
Khanat  of  Khiva. 

ii.  Sogdiana,  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower  Jaxartes, 
resembling  Chorasmia  in  its  western  portion,  but  towards  the 
east  traversed  by  spurs  from  the  Bolor  highland  and  the  Thian- 
chan,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  descendii^  from  them. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  Polytimetus  of  the  Greeks,  on  which 
was  Maracanda  (Samarkand),  the  capital. 

iii,  Bactria,  on  the  upper  Oxus,  between  Sogdiana  and  the 
Faropamisus  (Hindu  Kush).  Mountainous,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  descending  into 
the  desert.  Chief  cities,  Bactra  (Balkh),  the  capital,  a  little 
south  of  the  Oxus,  and  Mai^us  (Merv),  on  a  stream  of  its  own, 
in  the  western  desert. 

TradLtion  makes  Bactria  a  country  of  great  importance  at  a  remote  date ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Bactra,  its  capital,  was  the  first  great 
city  of  the  Arian  race.  Some  moderns  have  reported  that  the  bricks  of  Balkh 
bear  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  but  as  yet  the  site  is  very  partially  explored, 

7.  Soutbem  Aaia,  according  to  the  division  of  the  continent 
which  has  been  here  preferred,  comprises  all  the  countries  lying 
Southern  South  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian, 
Asia.  and  the  Elburz,  Hindu  Kush,  and  Himalaya  ranges, 
together  with  those  lying  east  of  the  Yun-ling,  the  Ala-chan,  and 
the  Khingan,  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  central 
table-land.  A  line  drawn  along  the  ninety-second  meridian 
(E.  from  Greenwich)  will  separate  this  tract,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  narrowest,  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  region,  the  former 
containing  Manchuria,  China,  and  the  Siamo-Burmese  peninsula, 
the  latter  Hindustan^  Affghanistan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  the  Rus- 
sian Transcaucasian  provinces,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Arabia. 
With  the  Eastern  region  Ancient  History  has  no  concern  at  all, 
since  it  was  unknown  to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
whatever  history  it  has  belongs  to  the  Modem  rather  than  to 
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the  Ancient  period.  (See  above.  Introduction,  §  3.}  With  the 
Western  regjion  Ancient  History  is,  on  the  contrary,  concerned 
vitally  and  essentially,  since  this  r^on  formed  in  the  early 
times,  if  not  the  sole,  yet  at  any  rate  the  chief,  stage  on  which 
the  historical  drama  was  exhibited. 

Revelation,  tradition,  and  the  indications  derivable  froni  ethnology  and 
comparative  philologf,  agree  in  pointing  to  this  South-Westem  region  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions 
are  such  as  would  have  suited  man  in  his  infancy.  Here,  and  in  the  adjoining 
part  of  Africa,  large  communities  were  first  formed,  cities  built,  and  govern- 
DientK  establi^ed.  Here  was  the  birthplace  of  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and 
here  trade  and  cummerce  first  acquired  any  considerable  development. 
Numerous  streams,  a  rich  soil,  abundant  and  most  valuable  natural  products, 
among  which  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  wheat  plant,  here  alone 
indigenous,  rendered  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  better  fitted  than  per- 
haps any  other  for  encouraging  and  promoting  civilisation.  Here  accordingly 
civil  history  commenced,  the  earliest  Kingdoms  and  States  being,  all  of  them, 
in  this  quarter. 

8.  Sonth-Westem  Asia  is  naturally  divisible  into  four  main 
r^ons — viz.  {a)  Asia  Minor,  or  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia;  {b) 
the   adjoining  table-land,  or  the   tract  which   lies     R^ons  of 
between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  ;      J^,'^ 
(c)  the   lowland   south   of  this   table-land,   which        Asia. 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
lodiao  Ocean  ;  and  {d)  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

{a)  Ana  BCinor  consists  of  a  central  table-land  of  moderate 
elevation,  lying  between  the  two  parallel  chains  of  Taurus  and 
Olympus,  together  with  three  coast-tracts,  situated  . 
respectively  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  plateau. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Iris  (Yechil  Irmak),  the  Halys  (Kiztl 
Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius  (Sakkariyeh),  which  all  fall  into  the 
Euxine.  Its  loftiest  mountain  is  Argxus,  near  Csesarzea  (Kaisari- 
ydi),  which  attains  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  plateau,  which  is  towards  the  south,  adjoining  Taurus, 
are  a  number  of  salt  lakes,  into  which  the  rivers  of  this  r^on 
empty  themselves.  The  largest  is  the  Palus  Tattaeus  (Touz 
GhieulJ,  which  extends  about  forty-five  miles  in  its  greatest 
length.  Asia  Minor  contained  in  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus 
tiie  following  countries : — On  the  plateau,  two ;  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia ;  boundary  between  them,  the  Halys.  In  the  north- 
em  coast-tiact,  two  :  Paphlagonia  and  !&ithynia ;  boundary,  the 
BiUseus  (Filiyas).  In  the  western  coast-tract,  three  :  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  with  the  .^Soltan,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  Greeks  occupying 
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most  of  the  sea-board.  In  the  southern  coast-tract,  three : 
Lycia,  Paniphylia,  and  Cilicia.  The  chief  cities  were  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia  ;  Dascylcium,  of  Bithynia ;  Gordium,  of  Phry- 
gia  ;  Xanthus,  of  Lycia  ;  Tarsus,  of  Cilicia  ;  and  Mazaca  (after- 
wards Czesaraea),  of  Cappadocia ;  together  with  the  Grecian  set- 
tlements of  Miletus,  PhocJea,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  HalicarnassuS) 
and  Cnidus  on  the  west,  and  Cyzicus,  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus, 
Cerasus,  and  Trapezus  upon  the  north. 

Islands.  The  littoral  islands  belonging  to  Asia  Minor  were 
important  and  numerous.  The  principal  were  Froconnesus  in  the 
Propontis;  Tenedos,  Lesbos  (capital  Mytilene),  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Rhodes,  in  the  ^gean  ;  and  Cyprus  in  the  Levant  or  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  chief  towns  of  Cyprus  were  Salamis,  Citium, 
and  Paphos,  on  the  coast ;  and,  in  the  interior,  Idalium. 

{b)  The  great  highland  extending  from  Asia  Minor  in  the 
west  to  the  mountains  which  border  the  Indus  Valley  in  the 

The  ceniral    c^^t,  comprised  seventeen  countries  ; — viz.  Armenia, 

highland.  Iberia  or  Sapeiria,  Colchis,  Mati^n^  Media,  Persia, 
Mycia,  Sagartia,  Cadusia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Aria,  Arachosia, 
Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  Sarangia,  and  Gedrosia  or  the  Eastern 
Ethiopia.  As  these  countries  were  mostly  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  a  short  description  will  be  given  of  each. 

i.  Armenia  lay  east  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  lofty  r^on, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  mountains,  and  has  been  well  called 
'the  Switzerland  of  Western  Asia.'  The  mountain  system 
culminates  in  Ararat,  which  has  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet. 
Hence  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia  take  their  rise, 
viz.  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and  the 
Cyrus.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  region  occur  two  elevated 
lake-basins,  those  of  Urumiyeh  and  Van,  each  having  a  distinct 
and  separate  water-system  of  its  own.  The  only  town  anciently 
of  much  importance  was  one  which  occupied  the  position  of  the 
modern  Van,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

ii.  Iberia,  or  Sapeiria,  adjoined  Armenia  to  the  north-east. 
It  comprised  the  whole  of  the  modern  Georgia,  together  with 
some  parts  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia,  as  especially  the 
region  about  Kars,  Ispir,  and  Akhaltsik.  Its  rivers  were  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  and  Araxes  (Aras),  which  flow  together  into  the 
Caspian.  It  had  one  lake,  Lake  Goutcha  or  Sivan,  in  the  moun- 
tain region  north-east  of  Ararat. 
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iiL  Colchis,  or  the  valley  of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  Western  Iberia,  corresponded  to  the  modem  districts  of 
loieritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Guriel.  Its  chief  importance  lay  in 
its  commanding  one  of  the  main-  routes  of  early  commerce,  which 
passed  by  way  of  the  Oxus,  Caspian,  Aras,  and  Phasis  to  the 
Euxine.  (Connect  with  this  the  Ai^onauUc  expedition.)  Chief 
town,  Phasis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  river,  a  Greek  settle- 
ment.    Natives  of  Colchis,  black  :  believed  to  be  Egyptians. 

iv.  MatihUvas  a  strip  of  mountain  land,  running  southward 
from  Sapeiria,  and  separating  between  Assyria  and  Media 
Magna.  It  early  lost  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  to  one  or 
other  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

V.  Media,  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  important  of  the  regions 
belonging  to  this  group,  extended  from  the  Araxea  on  the  north 
to  the  desert  beyond  Isfahan  on  the  south.  Eastward  it  reached 
to  the  Caspian  Gates  ;  westward  it  was  bounded  by  Mati^n^,  or 
(when  Mati^n^  disappeared)  by  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  chief 
rivers  were  the  Araxes  (Aras)  and  the  Mardus  (Kizil  Uzert  or 
Sefid-rud).  It  consisted  of  two  r^ions.  Northern  Media,  or 
Media  Atropat^n^  (Azerbijan),  and  Southern  Media,  or  Media 
Magna.  The  whole  territory  was  mountainous,  except  towards 
the  south-east,  where  it  abutted  on  the  Sagartian  desert.  The 
soil  was  mostly  sterile,  but  some  tracts  were  fairly,  and  a  few 
richly,  productive.     The  chief  cities  were  Ecbatana  and  Rhages, 

vi.  Persia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Media,  extending  from 
the  Median  frontier  across  the  Zagros  mountain-chain,  to  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  whereto  it  gave  name.  It  was  barren  and 
unfruitful  towards  the  north  and  east,  where  it  ran  into  the 
Sagartian  desert;  mountainous  and  fairly  fertile  in  the  central 
r^oo  ;  and  a  tract  of  arid  sand  along  the  coast.  Its  rivers  were 
few  and  of  small  size.  Two,  the  Oroatis  (Tab)  and  Grants 
(Khisht  river),  flowed  southwards  into  the  Persian  Gulf ;  one,  the 
Araxes  (Bendamir),  with  its  tributary  the  Cyrus  (Pulwar),  ran 
eastward,  and  terminated'  in  a  salt  lake  (Ncyriz  or  Bakhtigan). 
The  .principal  cities  were  Persepolis,  Pasargadce,  and  Carmana, 
which  last  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Persia,  called  Carmania. 

viL  Mycia  was  a  small  tract  south-east  of  Persia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of  Kishm  and  the  pro- 
montory  of  Ras  Mussendum.  It  was  ultimately  absorbed  inta 
f  etsia  Proper. 

C 
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viii.  Sagartia  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most  thinly 
peopled  of  the  plateau  countries.  It  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  great  desert  of  Iran,  which  reaches  from  Kashan  and  Koum 
on  the  west  to  Sarawan  and  Quettah  towards  the  east,  a  distance 
of  above  900  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media, 
Parthia,  and  Aria ;  on  the  east  by  Sarangia  and  Satt^ydia ;  on 
the  south  by  Mycia  and  the  Eastern  Ethiopia  ;  on  the  west  by 
Media  and  Persia.  It  contained  in  ancient  times  no  city  of  im* 
portance,  the  inhabitants  being  nomads,  whose  flocks  found  a 
scanty  pasturage  on  the  less  barren  portions  of  the  great  upland. 

ix.  Cadusia,  or  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  was  a  thin  strip 
of  territory  along  the  south-western  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely  belonged  to  the  plateau,  since  it 
lay  outside  the  Elburz  range,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
chain,  and  between  them  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  contained 
no  city  of  importance,  but  was  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  well 
watered ;  and  sustained  a  numerous  population. 

X.  Hyrcania  lay  east  of  Cadusia,  at  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  Caspian,  where  the  name  still  exists  in  the  modern  river 
Gurgan.  The  chain  of  the  Elburz  here  broadens  out  to  a  width 
of  200  miles,  and  a  fertile  region  is  formed  containing  many 
rich  valleys  and  high  mountain  pastures,  K^ether  with  some 
considerable  plains.  The  chief  city  of  Hyrcania  was  Zadra- 
carta. 

xi.  Parthia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Hyrcania,  including 
the  sunny  flank  of  the  Elburz  chain,  and  the  flat  country  at  its 
base  as  far  as  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert,  where  it  bordered 
on  Sagartia.  It  was  a  narrow  but  fertile  territory,  watered  by 
the  numerous  streams  which  here  descend  from  the  mountains. 

xii.  Aria,  the  modem  territory  of  Herat,  adjoined  Parthia  on 
the  east.  It  was  a  small  but  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Anus  (the 
Heri-rud),  with  a  capital  city,  called  Aria  or  Artacoana  (H«-at). 

xiii,  Arackosia,  east  of  Aria,  comprised  most  of  Western  and 
Central  Affghanistan.  Its  rivers  were  the  Etymandrus  (Helnjmd) 
and  the  Arachotus  (Ai^hand-ab).  The  capital  was  Arachotus 
(Kandahar?).  It  was  an  extensive  country,  mountainous  ard 
generally  barren,  but  containing  a  good  deal  of  fair  pastur^e, 
»nd  a  few  fertile  vales. 

xiv.  Sattagydia  adjoined  Arachosia  on  the  east,  £orrespondiiig 
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to  South-Eastern  AfTghanistan,  or  the  tract  between  Kandahar 
and  the  Indus  valley.  In  character  it  closely  resembled  Ara- 
chosia,  but  was  on  the  whole  wilder  and  more  rugged. 

XV.  Gandaria  lay  above  Sattagydia,  comprising  the  modern 
Kabul  and  Kaferistan.  It  consisted  of  a  mass  of  tangled  moun- 
tain-chains, with  fertile  valleys  between  them,  often,  however, 
narrowing  to  gorges  difficult  to  penetrate.  Its  principal  stream 
was  the  Cophen  (or  river  of  Kabul),  a  tributary  of  the  Indus, 
and  its  chief  town  Caspatyrus  (Kabul  i"). 

xvi.  Saraagia,  or  Zarangia,  was  the  tract  lying  about  the  salt 
lake  (Hamoon)  into  which  the  Etymandnis  (Helmend)  empties 
itself.  This  tract  is  flat,  and  generally  desert,  except  along  the 
courses  of  the  many  streams  which  flow  into  the  Hamoon  from 
the  north  and  east. 

xvii.  Gedrosia  corresponded  to  the  modem  Beluchistan.  It 
lay  south  of  Sarangia,  Arachosia,  and  Sattagydia,  and  east  of 
Sagartia  and  Mycia.  On  the  east  its  boundary  was  the  Indus 
valley;  on  the  south  it  was  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  a  region  of  alternate  rock  and  sand,  very  scantily  watered, 
and  almost  entirely  destitute  <£  wood.  The  chief  town  was 
Pura  (perhaps  Bunpoor). 

{c)  The  lowland  to  the  south,  or  rather  the  south-west,  of  the 

great  West-Asian  plateau,  comprised  five  countries  .„ 

1  ~      .       r  .  .      r^  r^     .  The  southern 

only : — viz.  Syna,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Susis  or  Susiana,      lowland. 

and  Babylonia.     Each  of  these  requires  a  short  notice. 

i.  Syria,  bounded  by  Ctlicia  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the 
north-east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and 
by  the  Levant  upon  the  west,  comprised  the  followii^  r^oos. 
1st.  Syria  Proper,  or  the  tract  reaching  from  Amanus  to  Hermon 
and  Palmyra.  Chief  cities  in  the  ante-Cyrus  period :  Car- 
diemish,  Hamath,  Damascus,  Baalbek,  and  Tadmor  or  Palmyra. 
Chief  river,  the  Orontes.  Mountains:  Casius,  Bargylus,  Ltbanus, 
and  anti-Libanus.  and.  P/uenicia,  the  coast  tract  from  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-third  parallel,  separated  from  Syria  Proper  by 
the  ridge  of  Libanus.  Chief  towns ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus, 
fiyblus,  Tripolis,  Aradus.  3rd.  Palestine,  comprising  Galilee, 
Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Philistia,  or  Palestine  Proper.  Chief  cities : 
Jerusilem,  Samaria,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza  or 
Cadytis.  Mountains:  Hermon,  Carmel.  River,  Jordan.  Northern 
and  WestBV  Syria  are  mountainous,  and  generally  fertile. 
C  2 
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Eastern  Syria  is  an  arid  desert,  broken  only  by  a  few  oases,  of 
which  the  Palmyrene  is  the  principal. 

ii.  Arabia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Syria.  It  was  a  country 
of  enormous  size,  being  estimated  to  contain  a  million  of  square 
miles,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  of  Europe.  Consisting, 
however,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  sandy  or  rocky  deserts,  its  popula- 
tion must  always  have  been  scanty,  and  its  productions  few.  In 
the  ancient  world  it  was  never  of  much  account,  the  inhabitants 
being  mainly  nomads,  and  only  the  outlying  tribes  coming  into 
contact  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  only  important 
towns  were,  in  the  east,  Gerrha,  a  great  trading  settlement ;  in 
the  west,  Petra  and  Elath. 

iii.  Assyria  intervened  between  Syria  and  Media.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  chain  of  Niphates,  which 
separated  it  from  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  outer  ranges 
of  Zagros.  Westward  its  limit  was  the  Euphrates,  while  south- 
ward it  adjoined  on  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Towards  the  north 
and  east  it  included  some  mountain  tracts ;  but  in  the  main,  it 
was  a  great  rolling  plain,  at  a  low  level,  scantily  watered  towards 
"the  west,  where  the  Euphrates  has  few  affluents,  but  well  supplied 
towards  the  east,  where  Mount  Zagros  sends  down  many  lai^e 
streams  to  join  the  Tigris.  Its  chief  cities  were  Ninus,  or  Nine- 
veh, Calah,  and  Asshur  upon  the  Tigris ;  Arbela  in  the  region 
between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros  ;  Nisibis,  Amida,  Harran 
or  Carrhje,  and  Circesium  in  the  district  between  the  great 
rivers.  Its  streams,  besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  were  the 
Bilichus  (Belik)  and  the  Chaboras  (Western  Khabour},  affluents 
of  the  Euphrates ;  the  Centrites  (Bitlis  Chai),  the  Eastern 
Khabour,  the  Zabatus  (or  Zab  Ala),  the  Caprus  (or  Zab  Asfal), 
and  the  Gyndes  or  Physcus  (Diyaleh),  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  It 
contained  on  the  north  the  mountain  range  of  Masius  (Jebel  Tur 
and  Karajah  Dagh).  Its  chief  districts  were  Aturia,  or  Assyria 
Proper,  the  tract  about  Nineveh ;  Adiab^n^,  the  country  between 
the  Upper  Zab  and  the  Lower ;  Chalonitis,  the  r^ion  south  of 
the  Lower  Zab;  and  Gozan  (or  Mj^donia)  on  the  Western 
Khabour  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Masius.  The  Greeks  called  the 
whole  tract  between  the  two  great  rivers  Mesopotamia. 

iv.  ^»jVj,  Susiana  or  Cissia,  lay  south-east  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  low  plain  between  the  Zagros  range  and  the 
Tigris,  but  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  mountain  r^ion.    Its 
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rivers  were  the  Choaspes  (Kerkheh),  the  Pasitigris  (Kuran),  the 
Eulseus  (a  branch  stream  formerly  running  from  the  Choaspes 
into  the  Pasitigris),  and  the  Hedypnus  (Jerrahi).  Capital  city, 
Susa,  between  the  Choaspes  and  Eulseus  rivers. 

V.  Babylonia  lay  due  south  of  Assyria,  in  which  it  was  some- 
times included.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  them  was  the 
limit  of  the  alluvium.  On  the  east  Babylonia  was  bounded  by 
Susiana,  on  the  west  by  Arabia,  and  oa  the  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  a  single  alluvial  plain  of  vast  extent  and  extra- 
ordinary fertility.  The  chief  cities,  besides  Babylon  on  the 
Euphrates,  were  Ur  (now  Mugheir),  Erech  (Warka),  Calneh 
(Niffcr),  Cutlia  (Ibrahim),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  (Mosaib),  and 
Borsippa  (Birs-Nimrud),  The  more  southern  part  of  Babylonia, 
bordering  on  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  known  as 
Cbaldxa. 

(d)  The  FeniDsala  of  Eiadnstan,  the  last  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  South-Western  Asia,  contains  nearly  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  square  miles.  Nature  has  divided  it  The  Indian 
into  three  very  distinct  tracts,  one  towards  the  penLa»ul«. 
north-west,  consistii^  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  Indus ;  one 
towards  the  east,  or  the  basin  drained  by  the  Ganges;  and 
one  towards  the  south,  or  the  peninsula  proper.  Of  these  the 
north-western  only  was  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world. 

This  tract,  called  India  from  the  river  on  which  it  Uy,  was 
separated  off  from  the  rest  of  Hindustan  by  a  broad  belt  of 
desert.  It  comprised  two  r^ons — ist,  that  known  in  modem 
times  as  the  Punjab,  abutting  immediately  on  the  Himalaya 
chain,  and  containit^  about  50,000  square  miles ;  a  vast  tri- 
ar^ular  plain,  intersected  by  the  courses  of  five  great  rivers 
(whence  Punj-ab=Five  Rivers), — the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes 
(Jelum),  the  Acesines  (Chenab),  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee),  and  the 
Hyphasis  (Sutlej), — fertile  along  their  course,  but  otherwise 
barren.  2ndly,  the  r^ion  known  as  Scinde,  or  the  Indus  valley 
below  the  Punjab,  a  tract  of  about  the  same  size,  including  the 
rich  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  broad  delta  of  the  Indus  towards  the  south.  Chief  town  of 
the  upper  region,  Taxila  (Attok);  of  the  southern,  Pattala 
(Tatta?). 
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B.  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  General  Character  of 
the  Early  Asiatic  Kingdoms. 

T.  The  physical  conformation  of  Western  Asia  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  large  empires.  In  the  vast  plain  which  extends 
Larce  siie  from  the  foot  of  Niphates  and  Zagros  to  the  Per- 
ofihe  sian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
g  omi.  tjjgjg  3j.g  (jQ  natural  fastnesses  ;  and  the  race  which 
is  numerically  or  physically  superior  to  the  other  races  inhabiting 
it  readily  acquires  dominion  over  the  entire  region.  Similarly, 
only  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  upland  region  which 
succeeds  to  this  plain  upon  the  east,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
natural  barriers,  and  the  nation  which  once  begins  to  excel  its 
neighbours,  rapidly  extends  its  influence  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
territory.  The  upland  and  lowland  powers  are  generally  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  and  maintain  a  struggle  in  which  neither  side 
gives  way;  but  occasionally  the  equality  becomes  deranged. 
Circumstances  give  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  additional  strength ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  its  rival  is  overpowered.  Then  an  empire 
of  still  greater  extent  is  formed,  both  upland  and  lowland  falling 
under  the  sway  of  the  same  people. 

3.  Still  more  remarkable  than  this  uniformity  of  size  is  the 

uniformity  of  governmental  type  observable  throughout  all  these 

Despotism      empires.     The   form   of  government   is   in   every 

*  of  govern™  ^^^^  *  monarchy ;  the  monarchy  is  always  here- 
roeni.  ditary;  and  the  hereditary  monarch  is  a  despot.  A 
few  feeble  checks  are  in  some  instances  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  within  certain  limits  the  caprice  or  the  cruelty 
of  the  holder  of  power ;  but  these  barriers,  where  they  exist, 
are  easily  overleaped ;  and  in  most  cases  there  is  not  even  any 
such  semblance  of  interference  with  the  will  of  the  ruler,  who 
is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  his 
subjects.  Despotism  is  the  simplest,  coarsest,  and  rudest  of  all 
the  forms  of  civil  government.  It  was  thus  naturally  the  first 
which  men,  pressed  by  a  sudden  need,  extemporised.  And  in 
Asia  the  wish  has  never  arisen  to  improve  upon  this  primitive 
and  imperfect  essay. 

Note  ai  txteftional  the  power  which  their  independent  religious  position 
gave  to  the  Jewish  High  Priests— a  power  which,  however,  would  h«ve  been 
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[See  1  Chron.  xxtI, 

3,  Some  variety  is  observable  in  the  internal  oi^nisation  of 
the  empires.     In  the  remoter  times  it  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  receive  the  personal  submission  of  the  monarch      Dtfrerencei 
whose  land  was  conquered,  to  assess  his  tribute        jl^cniil 

at  a  certain  amount,  and  then  to  leave  him  in  organisation, 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  former  dignity.  The  head  of 
an  empire  was  thus  a  'king  of  kings,'  and  the  empire  itself 
was  an  aggregation  of  kingdoms.  After  a  while  an  improvement 
was  made  on  the  simplicity  of  this  early  system.  Satraps,  or 
provincial  governors,  court  officials  belonging  to  the  conquering 
nation,  and  holding  their  office  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Great  King,  were  substituted  for  the  native  monarchs ;  and 
arrangements,  more  or  less  complicated,  were  devised  for  check- 
ing and  controlling  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The 
power  of  the  head  of  the  empire  was  thus  considerably  increased ; 
and  the  empire  acquired  a  stability  unknown  under  the  previous 
system.  Uniformity  of  administration  was  to  a  certain  extent 
secured.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  great  diversity  underlay  this 
external  uniformity,  since  the  conquered  nations  were  generally 
suffered  ta,retain  their  own  language,  religion,  and  usages.  No 
effort  was  made  even  to  interfere  with  their  laws ;  and  thus  the 
provinces  continued,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  separate  and 
distinct  in  tone,  feeling,  ideas,  and  aspirations,  as  at  the  time 
when  they  were  conquered.  The  sense  of  separateness  was  never 
lost ;  the  desire  of  recovering  national  independence,  at  best, 
slumbered ;  nothing  was  wanted  but  opportunity  to  stir  up  the 
dormant  feeling,  and  to  shatter  the  seeming  unity  of  the  empire 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

4.  A  characteristic   of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  which  very 
markedly  distinguishes  them  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  West,  is 
the  prevalence  of  polygamy.     The  polygamy  of   Prevalence  of 
the   monarch    swells    to   excessive    numbers   the      ^°ii^e^\'' 
hangers-on  of  the   court,   necessitates   the   build-       influence. 
iog  of  a  vast  palace,  encourages  effeminacy  and  luxury,  causes 
the  annual  outlay  of  enormous  sums  00  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  household,  introduces  a  degraded  and  unnaturak  class  of 
human  beings  into  positions  of  trust  and  dignity ;  in  a  word,  at 
once  saps  the  vital  force  of  the  empire  in  its  central  citadel,  and 
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Imposes  heavy  burthens  on  the  mass  of  the  population,  which 
tend  to  produce  exhaustion  and  paralysis  of  the  whole  body 
poHtic.  The  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  upper  classes, 
destroying  the  domestic  affections  by  diluting  them,  degrades 
and  injures  the  moral  character  of  those  who  give  its  tone  to  the 
nation,  lowers  their  physical  enei^,  and  renders  them  self-in- 
dulgent and  indolent.  Nor  do  the  lower  classes,  though  their 
poverty  saves  them  from  participating  directly  in  the  evil,  escape 
unscathed.  Yielding,  as  they  commonly  do,  to  the  temptation  of 
taking  money  for  their  daughters  from  the  proprietors  of  harems, 
they  lose  by  degrees  all  feeling  of  self-respect ;  the  family  bond, 
corrupted  in  its  holiest  element,  ceases  to  have  an  elevating  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  trathckers  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood  become 
the  ready  tools  of  tyrants,  the  ready  applauders  of  crime,  and  the 
submissive  victims  of  every  kind  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

5.  The  Asiatic  Empires  were  always  founded  upon  conquest ; 
and  conquest  implies  the  possession  of  military  qualities  in  the 
Other  cansw  victors  superior  at  any  rate  to  those  of  the  van- 
ordedine  quished  nations.  Usually  the  conquering  people 
""  """■  were  at  first  simple  in  their  habits,  brave,  hardy, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  poor.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  their  victory  was  the  exchange  of  poverty  for  riches ;  and 
riches  usually  broi^ht  in  their  train  the  evils  of  luxurious  living 
and  idleness.  The  conquerors  rapidly  deteriorated  under  such 
influences ;  andj  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  common  practice  of 
confining  the  use  of  arms,  either  wholly  or  mainly,  to  their  own 
class,  they  might,  in  a  very  few  generations,  have  had  to  change 
places  with  their  subjects.  Even  in  spite  of  this  practice  they 
continually  decreased  in  courage  and  warlike  spirit.  The  monarchs 
usually  became /aiKi'^M^j,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  'The  nobles  left  off  altogether  the  habit  of  athletic 
exercise.  Military  expeditions  grew  to  be  infrequent.  When 
they  became  a  necessity  in  consequence  of  revolt  or  of  border 
ravages,  the  deficiencies  of  the  native  troops  had  to  be  supplied 
by  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  cause  in  which  their  swords  were  drawn.  Meanwhile,  the 
conquerors  were  apt  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Great  satraps 
would  revolt  and  change  their  governments  into  independent 
sovereignties-  Pretenders  to  the  crown  would  start  up  among  the 
monarch's  nearest  relatives,  and  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
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state  would  be  wasted  in  civil  conflicts.  The  extortion  of  pro- 
vincial governors  exhausted  the  provinces,  while  the  corruption 
of  the  court  weakened  the  empire  at  its  centre.  Still,  the  totter- 
ing edifice  would  stand  for  years,  or  even  for  centuries,  if  there 
was  no  attack  from  abroad,  by  a  mere  vis  inertia ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  such  an  attack  was  sure  to  come,  and  then  the  unsub- 
stantial fabric  gave  way  at  once  and  crumbled  to  dust  under  a 
few  blows  vigourously  dealt  by  a  more  warlike  nation. 

C.  History  of  the  Ancimt  Asiatic  Kingdoms  previom 
to  Cyrus. 

Bourcoo.  1.  Native :  including  (a)  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Chaldaea, 
Assfiu,  and  Armenia ;  and  (A)  the  fragments  of  Berosus.  2.  Jewish :  includ- 
ing the  historical  books  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  works  of  the 
Prophets  anterior  to  Cyms.  S.  Classical  writera ;  as  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Dio- 
doms  Siculus,  and  Justin  ;  with  the  later  chronologers,  Eusebiusaud  Syncellus. 
Specimens  of  the  inscriptions  themselves  have  been  published  in  the  Briliit 
MuittiBi  SerUs,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  E.  NobkiS  (London, 
i860).  A  targe  number  have  been  translated  bf  M.  Opfert,  in  his  Iiucnptiaiu 
iei  SargoaiiUj  (Paris,  i86»),  and  a  still  larger  number  by  various  writers  in  the 
f^nrii  ^ the  Paii  (London,  1873  et  seqq.),  vols.  i.  iii.  v.  vii.  and  is.  The 
fragments  of  Berosus  hare  been  collected  by  Mons.  C.  MiJLLEB,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Pragmenta  H'uierUorum  Graeorum,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1848).  The 
fragments  of  Ctesias  have  been  collected  by  Bahk  (Frankfurt,  1814),  C. 
Mi'LLER  (Paris,  1844),  and  others. 

The  chief  modem  works  treating  of  this  period  generally,  are — 

BuKSEN,  Plnlosopbjf  if  Un'rocrjai  HUtory;  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1S54. 
Leaned,  but  wild  and  extravagant,  more  especially  in  its  chronology. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  Fhx  Great  MimarcbUj,  &c.  {see  p.  6),  vols.  i.  to  iii. 

The  subject  is  also  discussed  generally  by  B.  G.  Niebuhb,  in  the  first  volume 
olbisFerlrage  uier  aile  Gticbicbte  (see  p.  5),  and  by  Mr.  P.  SmTH  in  the 
Erst  volume  of  his  Ancient  HUtory  (seep.  6). 

Among  the  works  which  treat  of  portions  of  the  time,  the  following  are  of 

CticbKbtr  jfjiuri  unJ  Babeh  sat  Pbul,  by  M.  NiEBOHR.     BeHtn,  1857. 
KenoH  Aiiyruirum  Temfera  Emendata,\>y  Brahdis.     Bonnie,  1853. 
Fr^heeies  relating  to  Niaeirtt,  by  G,  VaNCE  SMITH.     London,  1857. 
Assyria  from  the  Barlifsl  lirrui  to  the  Fall  qf  Nine-veil,  by  GEORGE  SkITH, 
London,  1H75. 
History  of  Babylonia,  by  the  same;  edited  by  A.  H.  SAYCE.     London,  1877. 
Some  other  modern  writeis  will  be  named  under  the  beads  of  particular 

I.     CBAUiMAJX  UOITABCHT. 

I.  The  earliest  of 'the  Asiatic  monarchies  sprang  up  in  the 
alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  Moses  places 
the  first  *  kingdom'  (Gen.  x.  10) ;  and  here  Berosus  ^^  antiquity. 
regarded  a  Chaldaan  monarchy  as  established  pro- 
bably as  early  as  B.C.  aooo.  The  Hebrew  records  g^ve  Nimrod 
as  the  founder  of  this  kingdom,  and  exhibit  Chedorlaomer  as 
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lord-paramount  in  the  r^on  not  very  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  the  kings  in  the  lists  of  Berosus  are  lost ;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  mentioned  by  name  forty-nine  Chaldsean  monarchs, 
whose  reigns  covered  a  space  of  458  years  from  about  B.C.  3003  to 
about  B.C.  1545.  The  primeval  monuments  of  the  countiy  have 
yielded  memorials  of  thirty-two  kings,  who  probably  belonged  to 
this  early  period.  They  were  at  any  rate  the  builders  of  the 
most  ancient  edifices  now  existit^  in  the  country ;  and  their  date 
is  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  phonetic  reading  of  these  monumental  names  is  too  uncertain 
to  justify  their  insertion  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give,  from 
Berosus,  an  outline  of  the  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chalda^a, 
from  about  B.c.  2003  to  747,  the  era  of  Nabonassar : — 

Ghaldzan  dvnasty,  ruling  for  458  years  .    .    .    about  B.C.  tooj  to  1545. 

(Kings :  Nimrod,  Chedorlaomer.) 
Arabian  dynasty,  ruling  for  145  years.    .    ,    .    about  B.C.  1541  to  ijoo. 
Dynasty  of  forty- five  kings,  ruling  for  sa6  years  about  B.C.  ijoo  to    774. 
Reign  of  Pul  (say  »7  years) about  B.C.    774  to    747> 

3.  Berosus,  it  will  be  observed,  marks  during  this  period  two, 
if  not  three,  changes  of  dynasty.    After  the  Chaldaeans  have  borne 

Chanees  of  ^^^X  f^r  458  years,  they  are  succeeded  by  Arabs, 
dynasty  and    who  hold  the  dominion  for  245  years,  when  they  too 

con  1  ion.  ^^^  superseded  by  a  race,  not  named,  but  probably 
Assyrian  (see  p.  28).  This  race  bears  rule  for  526  years,  and 
then  Pui  ascends  the  throne,  and  reigns  for  a  term  of  years  not 
stated.  (Pul  is  called  '  king  of  Assyria '  in  Scripture ;  but  this 
may  be  an  inexactness.  He  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
Assyrian  monumental  kings.)  These  changes  of  dynasty  mark 
changes  of  condition.  Under  the  first  or  Chaldsean  dynasty,  and 
under  the  last  monarch,  Pul,  the  country  was  flourishing  and 
free.  The  second  dynasty  was  probably,  and  the  third  certainly, 
established  by  conquest.  Chaldfea,  during  the  526  years  of  the 
third  dynasty,  was  of  secondary  importance  to  Assyria,  and 
though  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  wars  with  the  dominant 
power  of  Western  Asia,  was  in  the  main  submissive  and  even 
subject.  The  names  of  twelve  kings  belonging  to  this  dynasty 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Among 
them  is  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  one  half  commence  with,  or 
include,  the  name  of  the  god  Merodach. 

3.  The  Chaldxan  monarchv  had  from  the  first  an  arcAitectural 
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character.  Babylon,  Erech  or  Orchoe,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  were 
founded  by  Nimrod.  Ur  was  from  an  early  date  ciwrecur 
a  city  of  importance.  The  attempt  to  build  a  tower  of  the 
'which  should  reach  to  heaven,'  made  here  (Gen.  xL  "'*™""^  ^^ 
4),  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Chaldsean 
people.  Out  of  such  simple  and  rude  materials  as  brick  and 
bitumen  vast  edifices  were  constructed,  pyramidical  in  des^, 
but  built  in  steps  or  stages  of  considerable  altitude.  Other  arts 
also  flourished.  Letters  were  in  use ;  and  the  baked  bricks  em- 
ployed by  the  royal  builders  had  commonly  a  legend  in  their 
centre.  Gems  were  cut,  polished,  and  engraved  with  repre- 
soitations  of  human  forms,  portrayed  with  spirit.  Metals  of 
many  kinds  were  worked,  and  fashioned  into  arms,  ornaments, 
and  implements.  Textile  fabrics  of  a  delicate  tissue  were  manu- 
factured. Commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring 
nations  both  by  land  and  sea:  the  'ships  of  Ur'  visiting  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  ocean 
beyond  it.  The  study  oiAstroncmy  commenced,  and  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  made,  and  carefully  recorded. 

According  to  Simplicius,  these  observations  reached  back  a  period  of  1903 
rears  when  Alexander  entered  Babylon.    This  would  make  them  c 


n.  ASSYBIAir   UOITABCHY. 

I.  Preyious  to  the  ConqtiMt  of  Babylon,  which  occiured  about  ....  KOO 
II.  Fiom  the  oonqunt  of  Babylon  Co  the  accession  of  TigUth-PilcKi  11.  .  746 
IIL    From  the  accsssioQ  of  Tiglath-Pileser  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh    .    ,    .    .  ei0(?> 

1.  The  traces  which  we  possess  of  the  First  Period  are  chiefly 
monumental.     The  Assyrian  inscriptions  furnish  a  list  of  eight 
consecutive  kings,  who  belong  to  this  early  time.    ^-^^  ~riod. 
The  seat  of  empire  is  at  first  Asshur  (now  Kileh      ptior  lo 
She^hat),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about     "'=■**'**'■ 
sixty  miles  below  Nineveh.     Some  of  the  kings  are  connected 
by  intermarri^e  with  the  Chaldsean  monarchs  of  the  period, 
3iid  take  part  in  the  struggles  of  pretenders  to  the  Chaldzean 
crown.     One  of  them,  Shalmaneser  I,  wars  in  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Niphates,  and  plants  cities  in  that  r^ion  (about  B.C. 
1320).     This  monarch  also  builds  Calah  (Nimrud),  forty  miles 
north  of  Asshur,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Art oftbis period, rude.  Letters, scanty .  Citiesquadrangular,andsurrounded 
bf  vaU&    Palaces  are  placed  on  a  lofty  mound.    Temple-towers  pyramidical. 
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a.  The  Second  Period  is  probably  that  of  which  Herodotus 

spoke  as  lasting  for  520  years.     It  really  lasted  for  ff$^.     It 

Second       commenced  with  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Tig- 

P^l?^'       lathi-Nin    (probably    the    original    of    the    Greek 

1300-74B.  '  Ninus '),  and  it  terminated  with  the  new  dynasty 
established  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  The  monuments  furnish  for 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  some  nine  or  ten  discontinuous 
royal  names,  while  for  the  later  portion  they  supply  a  complete 
consecutive  list,  and  an  exact  chronol<^y.  The  exact  chronology 
b^ins  with  the  year  B,c.  911. 

Note,  that  the  lists  of  Ctesias,  which  should  belong  to  this  period,  differ 
completely  from  those  of  the  monuments;  that  they  are  internally  impro- 
bable, as  they  consist  in  part  of  Medo-Persian,  in  part  of  Greek,  in  pait  of 
geographic  names ;  and  that  consequently  they  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unbistorical. 

3.  The  great  king  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Second  Period 
is  a  certain  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  has  left  a  long  histoncal  inscrip- 

Subdlvision  tlon,  which  shows  that  he  carried  his  arms  deep 
of  the  period.  jjjjQ  Mount  Zagros  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
isoo-eu.  Northern  Syria  on  the  other.  He  likewise  made 
an  expedition  into  Babylonia.  Date,  about  B.C.  1130.  His  son 
was  also  a  warlike  prince;  but  from  about  B.c.  iioo  to  900 
Assyrian  history  is  still  almost  a  blank ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
we  have  here  a  period  of  depression. 

4.  For  the  later  portion  of  the  Second  Period — from  B,c.  911 
to  745 — the  chronol<^y  is  exact,  and  the  materials  for  history 

B.C.  are  abundant  In  this  period  Calah  became  the 
911-746.  capital,  and  several  of  the  palaces  and  temples  were 
erected  which  have  been  disinterred  at  Nimrud.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  carried  their  arms  beyond  Zagros,  and  came  into  con- 
tact with  Medes  and  Persians ;  they  deeply  penetrated  Armenia ; 
and  they  pressed  from  Northern  into  Southern  Syria,  and  im- 
posed their  yoke  upon  the  Phcenicians,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  names  of  Benhadad,  Hazael, 
Ahab,  and  Jehu  are  common  to  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew 
records.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  the  kings  became 
slothful  and  unwarlike,  military  expeditions  ceased,  or  were  con- 
ducted only  to  short  distances  and  against  insignificant  enemies. 

Una  of  Kinsa: — Asshur-dayan  II.  Rei|[n  ended,  B.C.  911.  Successor,  bis 
son,  Hu-likh-khus  II  (Vul-lush).  Reigned  from  B.C.  911  to  889.  Successor, 
his  son,  Tiglathi-Nin  11.    Reigned  from  B.C.  889  to  83],    Warred  in  Ni- 
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phates.  Asshur-izir-pal,  his  son,  succeeded.  A  great  conqueror.  Warred 
in  Zagros,  Armenli,  Western  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Babylonia.  Re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  chief  Phcenician  towns.  Built  a  great  palace 
at  Calah.  Reigned  fi-om  B.C.  88}  to  858.  Followed  on  the  throne  by 
his  son,  Shalmaneser  II,  wbo  reigned  from  B.C.  858  to  833,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Benbadad  and  Haxael  of  Damascus,  and  with  Ahab  and 
Jebu  in  Israel.  Built  a  palace  and  set  up  an  obelisk  at  Calah.  Warred  in  the 
same  countries  as  his  father,  and  likewise  in  the  highland  beyond  Zagros, 
where  he  contended  with  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  also  in  Lower  Syria,  where 
be  was  engaged  against  Benbadad,  Hazael,  and  Ahab,  and  received  tribute 
from  Jehu.  Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Shamas-Vul  II,  or  Samsi-Hu, 
wbo  reigned  from  B.C.  8J3  to  810.  This  king  had  wars  with  the  Medes, 
Persians,  Armenians,  and  Babylonians.  His  successor  was  his  son,  Hu-likh- 
khus  III  (Vul-lusb),  who  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  810  and  reigned  till  B.C.  7S1, 
H^  too  was  a  warlike  monarch.  He  took  Damascus,  and  received  tribute 
from  Samaria,  Philistia,  and  Edom.  Babylonia  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 
His  wife  bore  the  name  of  Sammuramit  (Semiramis),  The  next  king  was 
Sbalmaneser  III,  \riio  reigned  from  B.C.  781  to  771.  His  wars  were  with 
Eastern  Armenia  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  and  Hadrach.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Asshur-dayan  III,  a  comparatively  unwariike  prince,  under  whom 
military  expeditions  became  infrequent.  In  the  ninth  year  of  this  king's 
reign  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  month 
Sivan  (June)— undoubtedly  the  eclipse  of  June  is  of  that  year,  which  was 
Tisible  over  the  wbole  of  Western  Asia.  Asshur-dayan  reigned  from  B.C. 
771  to  75J.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  last  monarch  of  this  series,  Assbur- 
likb-khus^  or  Asshur-lush,  who  reigned  ingloriously  for  eight  years— from  B.C. 
75 J  to  745. 

5.  The  Assyrian  art  of  the  Second  shows  a  great  advance 
upon  that  of  the  First  Period.  Magnificent  palaces  were  built, 
richly  embellished  with  bas-reliefs.  Sculpture  was  An,  Sc.  of 
rigid,  but  bold  and  grand.  Literature  was  more  li'»pa>'>d- 
cultivated.  The  history  of  each  reign  was  written  by  con- 
temporary annalists,  and  cut  on  stone,  or  impressed  on  cylinders 
of  baked  clay.  Engraved  sield  .were  erected  in  all  the  countries 
under  Assyrian  rule.  Considerable  communication  took  place 
with  foreign  countries;  and  Bactrian  camels,  baboons,  curious 
antelopes,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses  were  imported  into 
Assyria  from  the  East. 

The  art  of  tbls  period  is  largely  illustrated  In  the  Monuments  f/*  Nirnvtb, 
Tim  Series.    By  A.  H.  La  yard;  folio.    London,  1849. 

6.  In  the  Third  Period  the  Assyrian  Empire  reached  the  height 
of  its  greatness  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sargonidae,  after  which 
it  fell  suddenly,  owing  to  blows  received  from  two  ^^j^.^      .^_ 
powerful  enemies."  The  period  commenced  with  a         bc. 
revival  of  the  military  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation 

under  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  the  king  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Distant  expeditions  were  resumed,  and  the  arms 
of  Assyria  carried  into  new  regions,    ^ypt  was  attacked  and 
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reduced ;  Sustana  was  subjugated ;  and  in  Asia  Minor  Taurus 
was  crossed,  Cappadocia  invaded,  and  relations  established  with 
the  Lydian  monarch,  Gyges.  Naval  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Cyprus  sub- 
mitted, and  the  Assyrian  monarchs  numbered  Greeks  amtMig 
their  subjects.  Almost  all  the  kings  of  the  period  came  into 
contact  with  the  Jews,  and  the  names  of  most  of  them  appear 
in  the  Hebrew  records.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the 
empire  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  the  sudden  invasion  of 
vast  hordes  of  Scythians  from  the  North.  Before  it  could  recover 
from  the  prostration  caused  by  this  attack,  its  old  enemy,  Media, 
fell  upon  it,  and,  assisted  by  Babylon,  effected  its  destruction. 

Iilns  of  Kings  of  the  Third  Period  :—l.  TigUth-Pileser  11,  an  usurper, 

ascends  the  throne  b.c.  745,  two  yeara  after  Nabonassar  in  Babylon.  Wara 
in  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  Southern  Syria,  and  Palestine.  Receives 
tribute  from  Mcnahem,  about  B.C.  743.  Takes  Damascus,  attacks  Pekah 
of  Israel,  and  accepts  the  submission  of  Ahaz  of  Judah,  about  B.C.  734 
to  73a.  S.  Shalmaneser  IV;  his  firet  year  b.c,  727.  Leads  several  expe- 
ditions into  Palestine.  Conquen  Phtcnicia,  except  the  {stand  Tyre,  wbicli 
he  attacks  by  sea:  his  fleet  suffers  a  defeat.  In  B.C.  71}  commences 
the  siege  of  Samaria.  Loses  his  crown  by  a  revolution  after  reigning 
six  years.  8.  Sargon,  an  usurper;  ascends  the  throne  B.C.  711.  Takes 
Samaria  and  settles  the  Israelites  in  Gauz^nitis  and  .Media.  Successful  war 
with  Shebek  I  (Fabaco)  of  Egypt  for  the  possession  of  Phjlistia.  Defeat  and 
capture  of  Merodach-Baladan  in  Babylonia,  B.C.  710.  Submission  of  Cyprus, 
B.C.  708  to  707.  Invasion  of  Suslaua.  Conquest  of  Media.  Wars  in  Niphatet 
and  Taurus.  4.  Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  succeeds,  B.C.  705.  ExpeditioD 
against  Babylon,  B.C.  70J.  Deposes  Meradach-Baladan  and  sets  up  Belibus. 
First  expedition  into  Palestine,  B.C.  701.  Submission  of  Elulfus  of  Sidon, 
and  Hezekiah  of  Judah.  Second  expedition  into  Babylonia,  B.C.  700.  Belibui 
deposed,  and  Assaranadius  or  Asordanes,  son  of  Sennacherib,  made  king. 
Second  expedition  into  Palestine,  about  B.C.  699.  Great  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  near  Pelusiuoi,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  War  with  Susiana ;  a 
fleet  launched  on  Persian  Gulf,  about  B.C.  691  to  690.  Conquest  of  Ciliclaand 
founding  ofTarsus,  about  B.C.  685.  Murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons, 
B.C.  6S1.  6.  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,  obtains  the  crown  after  a  short 
struggle.  Reigns  alternately  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Puts  down  revolts  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  about  B.C.  680  to  677.  Conquers  Edom.  about  B,C.  674,  In- 
vadesCentral  Arabia,B.c.673.  Reduces  Northern  Media, b.c.  671.  Great  ex- 
pdition  into  Egypt,  about  Blc.  670.  Defeat  of  Tirhakah  (Tar.icus).  t^ypt 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Revolt  and  reduction  of 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Colonisation  of  Samaria  with  Babylonians,  Su- 
aianians,  and  Persians.  S.  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sardanapahis),  son  of  Esarhaddon, 
succeed,  about  B.C.  669,  or  a  little  later,  Under  him  Assyria  reaches  the  cul- 
ininaiing  point  of  her  greatness.  He  re-conquered  Egypt,  which  had  bera 
recovered  by  Tirhakah ;  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  received  tribute  firom 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia;  subjugated  most  of  Armenia;  completely  conquered 
Susiana  and  attached  it  as  a  province  to  Babylonia ;  and  r^ucea  many  out- 
lying tribes  of  Arabs.  He  built  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian 
palaces ;  loved  music  and  the  arts ;  and  established  a  sort  of  Royal  Library  at 
Nineveh.  His  last  year  Is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  thou^^ht  to  have  been  about  B.C. 
626,    If  this  were  so,  the  same  reign  which  witnessed  the  height  of  Assyria's 
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greatnew  mnst  have  sera  the  commencement  of  her  niia.  Asyria  was  in?acled 
bytheMedes,  B.C.  633  :  and  overrun  by  the  Scyths,  about  B.C.  63a.  7.  Asshur- 
cmid-flin  (the  Saricus  of  Abydenus),  son  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  succeeded  hint. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  reign.  He  built  an  insignificant  palace  at  Cabh,  and 
altogether  seems  to  have  reigned  ingloriously.  About  B.C.  611  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Medesand  Babylonians,  who  captured  Nineveh,  probjbly  in  B.C.  610. 

7.  Assyriati  art  attained  to  its  greatest  perfection  during  this 
last  period.  Palaces  were  built  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II  at  Calah,  by 
Salmon  at  Dur  Sai^na  (Khoreabad),  by  Sennacherib  .    ^ 

at  Nineveh,  by  Esarhaddon  at  Calah  and  Nineveh,  the  ihitd 
by  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh.  Glyptic  art  advanced,  P«™^ 
especially  under  Sardanapalus,  when  the  animal  forms  were 
executed  with  a  naturalness  and  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  same  time  carving  in  ivory,  metallurgy,  modelling,  and 
otiier  similar  arts  made  much  prt^ess.  An  active  commerce 
united  Assyria  with  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  Learning  of 
various  kinds— astronomic,  ge<^raphic,  linguistic,  historical — 
was  pursued ;  and  stores  were  accumulated  which  will  long 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  modems. 

The  best  illustrations  of  Assyrian  art  during  this  period  will  be  found  in 
the  Mtmateal  Je  Ninhx  of  Mons,  Botia  (Paris,  1849-50),  5  vols,  folio ;  and 
iiiMK..L\YARD's  Mauimenti  ^  Nauveb,S.cond  Series  (London,  1853).  On 
Assyrian  architecture,  consult  The  Palaai  ^N'meoeh  and  Ptncpelii  RtilortJ,  by 
Ms.  James  Fzrgusson  {London,  1S5:);  and  the  Assyrian  section  is  bu 
Hiiltrji  ^ArcMutttm,  vol.  L  (London,  1866). 


Zn.     KEDUJT   KONABCHY. 

I.    Media  IndepeDdest 880-710 

n.    Media  subject  to  Aa»ym 710-flBO 

1.  The  primitive  history  of  the  Medes  is  enveloped  in  great 
obscurity.  The  mention  of  them  as  Madai  in  Genesis  (x.  3), 
and  the  statement  of  Berosus  that  they  furnished  an  Early 
early  dynasty  to  Babylon,  imply  their  importance  histoir. 
in  very  ancient  times.  But  scarcely  anything  is  knawit  of  them 
till  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  when  they  were  attacked  in  their  own 
proper  country.  Media  Magaa,  by  the  Assyrians  (about  B.C.  830). 
At  this  time  they  were  under  the  government  of  numerous  petty 
chieftains,  and  offered  but  a  weak  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs.  No  part  of  their  country,  however,  was  re- 
duced to  subjection  until  the  time  of  Sai^n,  who  conquered 
»mc  Median  territoiy  about  ftC.  710,  and  planted  it  with  cities 
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in  which  he  placed  his  Israelite  captives.  The  subsequent  Assy- 
rian monarchs  made  further  conquests ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
their  records  that  no  great  Median  monarchy  had  arisen  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

The  earlier  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  indicate  the  existence  of  powerful 
Arian  states  on  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and  in  the  low  districts  east  of  the 
Caspian  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they  contain  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  Medes.  Bactria  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Arian  power  in  these 
primitive  times.    (See  p.  14.) 

2.  The  earliest  date  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  assign  for  the  commencement  of  a  great  Median  monarchy 

History  is  B.C.  6^0.  The  monarchs  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
"JJ^f^"  and  Ctesias  to  a  time  anterior  to  this  may  conceiv- 
andCtesias.  ably  have  been  chiefs  of  petty  Median  tribes,  but 
were  certainly  not  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation.  The  pro-  ' 
bability  is  that  they  are  fictitious  personages.  Suspicion  attaches 
especially  to  the  list  of  Ctesias,  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  intentional  duplication  of  the  regnal  and  other 
periods  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

{a)  Median  History  of  Htrodeiai. — The  Medes  revolt  from  Assyria,  about 
B.C.  740.  Conquer  their  independence  and  continue  for  a  number  of 
years  without  a  monarch.  Deioces  chosen  king,  B.C.  708.  Reigns  fifty-three 
years.  Founds  Ecbatana,  and  introduces  a  rigid  court  ceremonial.  Dies 
B.C.  655.  Phraortes,  his  son,  succeeds.  Reigns  twenfy-two  yeai^  Con- 
quers Persia.  Attacks  Assyria.  Killed  while  besieging  Nineveh,  B.C.  633. 
Cyaxares,  his  son  reigns  from  B.C.  633  to  593,  forty  years.  Reorganises  the 
army.  Renews  the  attack  on  Assyria.  War  interrupted  by  irruption  of 
the  Scyths.  Takes  Nineveh.  Wars  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  B.C.  615 
to  610.  Dies  B.C.  593.  Astyages,  his  son,  reigns  thirty-five  years,  from 
B.C.  S93  to  55a,  when  he  is  dethroned  by  his  grandson,  Cyrus. 

(4)  Median  History  of  Ctesias. — The  Medes,  having  revolted  from  Assyria, 
take  and  destroy  Nineveh,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  B.C.  875. 
Arbaees  ascends  the  throne.  Reigns  twenty-eight  years,  B.C.  875  to  847. 
Mandaces  reigns  fifty  years,  B.C.  847  to  797.  Sosarmus,  thirty  years,  B.C.  797 
to  767.  Astyeas,  fifty  years,  B.C.  767  to  717.  Arbianes,  twenty-two  years, 
B.C.  717  to  695,  ArtiEUs,  forty  years,  B.C.  695  to  655.  Artynes,  twenty-two 
years,  B.C.  655  to  6jj.  Astibiiras,  forty  years,  B.C.  633  to  593.  Astyages,  « 
years,  the  last  king,  (Note  the  prevalence  of  round  numbers,  the  repetition 
of  every  number  but  one,  and  the  feet  that  of  the  eight  numbers,  six  are 
evidently  taken  firom  Herodotus.) 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  about  B.  c.  650,  or  a  little 
later,  the  Medes  of  Media  Magna  were  largely  reinforced  by  fresh 

Reitl  history    immigrants  from  the  East,  and  that  shortly  after- 

^^         wards  they  were  enabled  to  take  an  a^ressive  atti- 

660  SOS.     tude  towards  Assyria,  such  as  had  previously  been 

quite  beyond  their  power.    In  B.C.  633 — according  to  Herodotus 
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— they  attacked  Nineveh,  but  were  completely  defeated,  their 
leader,  whom  he  calls  Phraortes,  being  slain  in  the  battle.  Soon 
after  this  occurred  the  Scythian  inroad,  which  threw  the  Medes 
upon  the  defensive,  and  hindered  them  from  resuming  their 
schemes  of  conquest  for  several  years.  But,  when  this  danger 
had  passed,  they  once  more  invaded  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  force. 
Nineveh  was  invested  and  fell.  Media  upon  this  became  the 
leading  power  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  not  the  sole  power,  since 
the  spoils  of  Assyria  were  divided  between  her  and  Babylon. 

filstoriod  KlngB ; — 1.  Phraortes  (name  doubtful).  Conquers  Persia.  At- 
tacks Nineveh.  Falls  there,  B.C.  6j}.  3.  Cyaxares,  his  son,  the  great 
Median  monarch.  Attacks  Nineveh,  B.C.  63a.  Called  ofi  to  resist  the 
Scyths.  Has  to  submit  to  them  for  a  time.  Recovers  his  power.  Conquers 
all  Asia  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Halys.  Invades  Asia  Minor  and  wars 
against  Alyattes,  B.C.  615  to  610.  Takes  Nineveh,  B.C.  610.  Dies,  B.C.  59J. 
8.  Astyages,  his  son,  ascends  the  throne.  His  peaceful  reign.  Media  allied 
with  Lydia  and  Babylon.  Revolt  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  brings  the  Me- 
dian Empire  to  an  end,  B.  c.  558,  Media  long  remains  the  first  and  most 
important  of  the  Persian  provinces. 

4.  Less  is  known  of  Median  art  and  civilisation  than  of  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  or  Persian.     Their  architecture  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  barbaric  magnificence,  but  not 
much   of  either  grandeur  or  beauty.     The   great    character  of 

palace  at  Ecbatana  was  of  wood,  plated  with  gold      .^.^"^ 

'   r  tj  civilisation. 

and  silver.  After  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  luxu- 
rious habits  were  adopted  from  the  Assyrians,  and  the  court 
of  Astyages  was  probably  as  splendid  as  that  of  Esarhaddon  and 
Sardanapalus.  The  chief  known  peculiarity  of  the  Median  king- 
dom was  the  ascendancy  exercised  in  it  by  the  Magi — a  priestly 
caste  claiming  supernatural  powers,  which  had,  apparently,  been 
adopted  into  the  nation. 

IV.     BABTI.OinAH    HONABCHY. 

I.     From  the  en  of  Nabonassar  to  the  destniction  of  Nineveh  ....    747-SlO 
II.     From  the  destmction  of  Nineveh  and  eslabiishment  of  Babylonian 
iDdependence  imder  Nabopolassar  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyms eiO-;S8 

I.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrians,  about  B.C. 
1300,  an  Assyrian  dynasty  was  established  at  Babylon,  and  the 
country  was,  in  general,  content  to  hold  a  secondary   _,         . 
position  in  Western  Asia,  acknowledging  the  suze-         ■.c. 
rainty  of  the  Ninevite  kings.     From  time  to  time     '*'-*iO- 
efforts  were  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  but  without  much  success 
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till  the  accession  of  Nabonassar,  B.C.  747.  Under  Nabonassar 
and  several  of  his  successors  Babylonia  appears  to  have  been 
independent ;  and  this  condition  of  independence  continued,  with 
intervals  of  subjection,  down  to  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon, 
B.C.  680,  when  Assyrian  supremacy  was  once  more  established. 
Babylon  then  continued  in  a  subject  position,  till  the  time  when 
Nabopolassar  made  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  joined  in  the  last  siege 
of  Nineveh,  and,  when  Nineveh  fell,  became  independent,  B.c.  610. 

Iilne  of  Elnsa  during  this  Period  (Chief  authority,  the  famous  Canon 
of  Ptolemy):—!.  Nabonassar.  Reigned  fourteen  years,  B.C.  747  to  754. 
Destroyed  the  records  of  the  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him.  2.  Nadius, 
reigned  two  years,  b.c.  754  to  733.  3.  Chinzinus  and  Porus,  reigned  five  years, 
B.C.  713  to  717.  4.  Elulxus,  reigned  five  years,  B.C. 727  t0722.  6.  Merodach- 
Baladan,  reiitncd  twelve  years,  b.c  733  to  710.  i^nibassf  to  Hezekiah,  about 
B.C.  714.  Conquered  ^nd  made  prisoner  by  Sargon,  who  assumes  the  throne. 
6.  Sargon  (Arceanus),  reigned  five  years,  B.C  710  to  705.  After  an  interreg- 
num of  more  than  a  year,  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity, 
recovered  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  six  months,  when  he  was  driven  out  by 
Sennacherib,  who  placed  on  the  throne  a  viceroy,  7.  Belibus ;  he  reigned  from 
B.C.  701  to  700.  Suspected  of  treason  by  Sennacherib  and  deprived  of  his 
government.  8.  Assaranadius,  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeds.  He  reigns  six 
years,  b.c.  700  to  694.  Babylon  twice  revolts  and  is  reduced.  B.  Regibelus 
(probably  a  native  prince)  reigns  a  year,  B.C.  694  to  693.  10.  Mesesimor- 
dachus  (also  probably  a  native)  reigns  four  years,  B.C.  69J  to  689.  A  period 
of  anarchy  and  disturbance  follows,  coinciding  with  the  last  eight  years  of 
Sennacherib.  No  king  reigns  so  long  as  a  year.  11.  Esarhaddon  conquers 
Babylon,  takes  the  title  of  king,  builds  himseii  a  palace  there,  and  reigns  alter- 
nately at  Babjlcn  and  Nineveh.  He  holds  the  throne  for  thirteen  years,  B.C. 
681  to  G6g.  la.  Saos-duchinus,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  is  made  viceroy  by  his 
father  or  brother,  and  governs  Babylon  for  twenty  years,  from  B.  c.  66B  to  648, 
13.  CinneladaTius  (either  an  Assyrian  viceroy,  or  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Assbur- 
bani-pal,  himself)  succeeds  Saus-duchinus,  and  holds  the  throne  for  twenty-two 
years,  firo:n  B.C.  64S  to  616.    14.  Nabopolassar  succeeds  him. 

2.  During  the  Second  Period,  Babylonia  was  not  only  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  was  at  the  head  of  an  empire.  Nabopo- 
Seeond  period,  lassar  and  Cyaxares  divided  the  Assyrian  dominions 

Babylonian  between  them,  the  former  obtaining  for  his  share 
B.C. '        Susiana,  the  Euphrates  valley,  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and 

aio-688.  Palestine.  A  brilliant  period  followed.  At  first 
indeed  the  new  empire  was  threatened  by  Egypt ;  and  for  a  few 
years  the  western  provinces  were  actually  held  in  subjection  by 
Pharaoh-Nechoh  ;  but  Babylon  now  aroused  herself,  defeated 
Nechoh,  recovered  her  territory,  and  carrying  her  arms  through 
Palestine  into  Egypt,  chastised  the  aggressor  on  his  own  soil. 
From  this  time  till  the  invasion  of  Cyrus  the  empire  continued 
to  flourish,  but  became  gradually  less  and  less  warlike,  and  offered 
a  poor  resistance  to  the  Persiaqs. 
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Iiina  of  Kings :  I.  Nabopolasar  (satrap  of  Babylon  from  S.C.  6a6).  Be- 
comes independent  on  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  610  (?).  Assists  Cyaxares  in 
his  Lfdian  war,  and  brings  about  tlie  peace  which  ends  it.  Loses  the  western 
provinces  to  Nechoh  of  Egypt,  b.c.  609.  Sends  Nebuchadnezzar  to  recover 
them,  B.C.  606.  Dies,B.C.  G05,  S.  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  returns  victorious 
from  Syria,  and  is  acknowledged  as  king.  Wars  in  Phcenicia,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  Takes  and  destroys  Jer^isalem,  B.C.  sSii.  Takes  Tyre,  B.C.  585- 
Recognised  as  lord-paramount  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  569,  Period  of  the  con- 
struction of  great  works,  B.C.  58;  to  570.  Madness^recovery,  Death,  B.C. 
562.  8.  Evil-Merodach,  his  son,  succeeds.  Reigns  only  two  vears.  Murdered 
by  his  brother-in-law,  4.  Neriglissar  (or  Nergal-shar-uzur),  who  succeeds, 
B.C.  560  (hLs  wife  perhaps  the  Nitpcris  of  Herodotus).  Builds  the  western 
palace  at  Babylon.  Dies  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  B.C.  556.  6.  Laboroso- 
archod,  or  Labossorachus,  his  son,  a  mere  boy,  mounts  the  throne.  He  is 
murdered  after  a  few  months  by  6.  Nabonadius  (Labynetus),  the  last  king. 
Not  being  of  royal  birth,  he  marries  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (probably 
Keriglissar's  widow),  and  as  soon  as  his  son  by  this  marriage,  Betshazzar 
(Bel-shar-uzur),  is  of  sufficient  a^e,  associates  him  on  the  throne.  Makes 
alliance  with  Crcesus  of  Lydia,  B.C.  555.  Constructs  the  river  defences  at 
Babylon.  Attacked  by  Gyms  and  defeated — throws  himself  into  Borsippa. 
Babylon,  carelessly  defended  by  Belshazzar,  is  taken  by  stratagem.  Nabona- 
dius surrendeis  himself  a  prisoner,  B.C.  539. 

3.  The  architectural  works  of  the  Babylonians,  more  especially 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  of  surpassing  grandeur.  The 'hang- 
ing gardens '  of  that  prince,  and   the  walls  with 


materials  used  were  the  same  as  in  the  early  Chal- 
daean  times,  sunburnt  and  baked  brick ;  but  the  baked  now  pre- 
ponderated. The  ornamentation  of  buildings  was  by  bricks  of 
different  hues,  or  sometimes  by  a  plating  of  precious  metal,  or 
by  enamelling.  By  means  of  the  last-named  process,  war-scenes 
and  hunting-scenes  were  represented  on  the  walls  of  palaces, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  life-like  and  spirited.  Temple- 
towers  were  still  built  in  stages,  which  now  sometimes  reached 
the  number  of  seven.  Useful  works  of  great  magnitude  were 
also  constructed  by  some  of  the  kings,  especially  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Nabonadius;  such  as  canals,  reservoirs,  embankments, 
sluices,  and  piers  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Commerce 
flourished,  and  Babylon  was  reckoned  emphatically  a  'city  of 
merchants.'  The  study  of  astronomy  was  also  pursued  with  zeal 
and  industry.  Observations  were  made  and  carefully  recorded. 
The  sky  was  mapped  out  into  constellations,  and  the  fixed  stars 
were  catalogued.  Occultations  of  the  planets  by  the  sun  and 
moon  were  noted.  Time  was  accurately  measured  by  means  of 
suD-dials,  and  other  astronomical  instruments  were  probably 
D  2 
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invented.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  astro- 
nomical science  of  the  Babylonians  was  not  pure,  but  was  laigely 
mixed  with  astrolc^y,  more  especially  in  the  later  times. 

On  the  commerce  of  the  Babylonians,  see  the  section  upon  the  subject  in 
Heeren's  Historical  Stiearcbes,  '  Asiatic  Nations,'  vol.  ii.  On  their  astronomf, 
see  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Aitronomj  iff  the  Aacimti,  ch.  v.,  and  G.  Rawlinson, 
Five  MimarcbieJ,  '  B^f kinia,'  ch.  v.  For  illustrations  of  Babylonian  art 
(mixed,  however,  with  Assyrian  and  Persian),  see  CullimoRK,  Oriattal 
Cflindm,  London,  1843,  Svo. ;  and  F.  Lajard,  Culte  tU  Mitbra,  Paris,  18471 

T.     EIZTODOUS   IIT   ASIA   HIHOB. 

1.  The  geographical  formation  of  Asia  Minor,  which  separates 
it  into  a  number  of  distinct  and  isolated  regions,  was  probably 

the  main  reason  why  it  did  not  in  early  times  be- 

j^^lS'i^"  come  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.    The  near  equality 

in  the        (jf  strength  that  existed  among  several  of  the  races 

by  which  it  was  inhabited — as  the  Phrygians,  the 
Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Cilicians,  the  Paphlagonians,  and  the 
Cappadocians — would  tend  naturally  in  the  same  direction,  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  several  parallel  kingdoms  instead  of  3 
single  and  all-embracing  one.  Nevertheless,  ultimately,  such  a 
great  kingdom  did  grow  up ;  but  it  had  only  just  been  formed 
when  it  was  subverted  by  one  more  powerful. 

2.  The  most  powerful  state  in  the  early  times  seems  to  have 
been  Phrygia.   It  had  an  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  especially 

Kingdom  of  suited  for  pasturage,  and  was  also  rich  in  the  pos- 
P&j^.  session  of  salt  lakes,  which  lai^ely  furnished  that 
necessary  of  life.  The  people  were  brave,  but  somewhat  brutal. 
They  had  a  lively  and  martial  music.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  at  no  time  all  united  into  a  single  community;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  monarchy  grew  up 
in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country,  about  B,c.  750  or 
earlier.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  Gordi^eum  on  the 
Sangarius.  The  monarchs  bore  alternately  the  two  names  of 
Gordias  and  Midas.  As  many  as  four  of  each  name  have  been 
distinguished  by  some  critics;  but  the  dates  of  the  reigns  are 
uncertain.  A  Midas  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Alyattes  (about  B.C.  600  to  ^70),  and  a  Gordias  with  Croesus 
(B.C.  570  to  5^0).  Phrygia  was  conquered  and  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Lydia  about  B.C.  560. 
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3.  Ciliciawas  likewise  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  in  times  anterior 
to  Cyrus,  About  B-C.  711  Sat^on  gave  the  country  to  Ambris, 
king  of  Tubal,  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter.  Sen-  KinEdom  of 
nacherib,  about  B,C.  701,  and  Esarhaddon,  about  CilicU. 
B.C.  677,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  re^on.  Tarsus  was  founded 
by  Sennacherib,  about  B.C.  685.  In  B.C.  666  Sardanapalus  took 
to  wife  a  Cilician  princess.  Fifty  years  afterwards  we  find  a 
Syennesis  seated  on  the  throne,  and  from  this  time  all  the  kings 
appear  to  have  borne  that  name  or  title.  Cilicia  maintained 
her  independence  against  Crcesus,  and  (probably)  against  Cyrus, 
but  submitted  to  Persia  soon  afterwards,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  CambyseS' 

4.  Ultimately  the  most  important  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia 
Minor  was  Lydia.  According  to  the  accounts  which  Herodotus 
followed,  a  Lydian  kii^dom  had  existed  from  very  „  ,  ,. 
ancient  times,  monarchs  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  kingdom  and 
of  Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  and  Meles  having  borne  =™[""- 
sway  in  Lydia  prior  to  B.C.  1229.  This  dynasty,  which  has 
been  called  Atyadae,  was  followed  by  one  of  Heraclidx,  which 
continued  in  power  for  505  years — from  B,C.  1329  to  724.  (The 
last  six  kings  of  this  dynasty  arc  known  from  Nicholas  of 
Damascus  who  followed  Xanthus,  the  native  writer.  They  were 
Adyattes  I,  Ardys,  Adyattes  11,  Meles,  Myrsus,  and  Sadyattes 
or  Candaules.)  On  the  murder  of  Candaules,  B.C.  724,  a  third 
dynasty — that  of  the  Mermnadae — bore  rule.  This  continued 
till  B.C.  554,  when  the  last  Lydian  monarch,  Crcesus,  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus.  This  monarch  had  previously  succeeded  in 
changing  his  kingdom  into  an  empire,  having  extended  his 
dominion  over  all  Asia  Minor,  excepting  Lycia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia. 

DynAOtr  of  the  Kenimadtw  (according  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus) : 
L  Gfges  murders  Caodaules,  and  mounts  tlie  throne,  B.C.  734.  Reigns  thirty- 
eight  years.  Takes  Colophon.  Attacks  Miletus.  Dies,  b.c.  6S6.  S,  Ardys, 
his  son,  succeeds.  Takes  PriSnf .  Irruption  of  Cimmerians.  Dies,  B.C.  6j7. 
S.  Sadyattes,  his  son,  reigns  twelve  years,  from  B.C.  637  to  695.  Wars  with 
MiMns.  4^  Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  mounts  the  throne.  Expels  the 
Cimmerians.  Makes  peace  with  Miletus,  b.c,  6ao,  Carries  on  defensive  war' 
against  Cyaiares  of  Media,  B.C.  615  to  610.  Takes  Smyrna.  Attacks  Cla- 
zomenK.  Dies,  B.C.  jtiS.  5.  Cncsus,  his  son,  succeeds.  Reduces  the  Ionian, 
Xxfix^a,  and  Dorian  Greeks.  Conquers  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys, 
except  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  Alarmed  at  the  success  of  Cyrus,  makes  alliance 
with  Sparta,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  B.C.  55S-  Invades  Cappadocia,  and  iighU 
an  indecisive  l>attle  at  Pteria.  Attacked  in  his  turn,  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  554. 
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Chronology  of  this  dynasty,  according  fo  Eusebius:— Gyges,  thirty-six 
years,  B.C.  696  to  663.  Ardys,  thirty-eight  yeais,  B.C.  661  to  614.  Sadyattes, 
fifteen  years,  B.C.  614  to  609.  Alyattes,  forty-nine  years,  B.C.  609  to  s6s. 
Ci-ccsus,  fifteen  years,  B.C.  560  to  546. 


VX     PHCENICIA. 

I.  Fhoanioia,  notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  its  territory, 

which  consisted  of  a  mere   strip  of  land  between  the  crest  of 

Lebanon   and  the  sea,  was   one   of  the   most  im- 

ofPhcenida.   portant  Countries  of  the  ancient  world.     In  her  the 

f^'^  ^^xaxv  commercial  spirit  first  showed  itself  as  the  dominant 
spirit  of  a  nation.  She  was  the  carrier  between 
the  East  and  the  West— the  link  that  bound  them  together — 
in  times  anterior  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks  as  navi- 
gators. No  complete  history  of  Phcenicia  has  come  down  to  us, 
nor  can  a  continuous  history  be  constructed ;  but  some  important 
fn^ments  remain,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
alternating  between  subjection  and  independence,  is  ascertained 
sufficiently. 

The  chief  sources  for  Phienician  history  are — I.  The  fragments  of  Menahder 
and  Dius  preserved  to  us  in  Josephus.  (Men*ndex  and  Dius  composed 
their  histories  from  native  sources.)  S.  The  sacred  writers,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  S.  Scattered  notices  in  Homer,  Herddotcs, 
and  other  classical  authors. 

The  best  modem  authorities  on  the  subject  are  the  following: — 

Movers,  Die  Pboai'xjtr,  j  vols.  Svo.  Berlin,  1841-50.  A  work  of  great 
research  and  of  a  wide  grasp,  but  allowing  undue  weight  to  Philo-Byblius' 
pretended  translation  of  the  Phosnician  history  of  Sanchoniathon. 

Kenrick,  J.,  Pharticia.  London,  1855  ;  8vo.  The  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Carries   the   history  down   to   the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Turks, 

A.D.   IJlfi. 

Heeren,  IJeen,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  Peculiarly  good  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phtcnicians. 

TwMTLETON,  Hon,  E.  T.  B.,  Articles  on  Phcenicia  and  Tyre  in  Dr.  Smith's 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     London,  1S60-J, 

a.  At  no  time  did  Phoenicia  form  either  a  single  centralised 
state,  or  even  an  oi^anised  confederacy.     Under  ordinary  circum- 

Isolaiion  of  stances  the  states  were  separate  and  independent : 
Uie  ciiies.      only  In  times  of  danger  did  they  occasionally  unite 

eminence  of  under  the  leadership  of  the  most  powerful.  The 
SidoQ.  chief  cities  were  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Byblus, 
Tripolis,  and  Aradus.  Of  these  Sidon  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  prior  to  about 
B.C.  1050,  she  was  the  most  flourishmg  of  all  the  Phoenician 
communities. 
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3-  Thepriorityandprecedency  enjoyed  by  Sidon  in  the  remoter 
times  devolved  upon  Tyre  (her  colony,  according  to  some)  about 
B.C.  1050.     The  defeat  of  Sidon  by  the  Philistines 
of  Ascalon  is  said  to  have  caused  the  transfer  of      ^^  c"^" 
power.     Tyre,  and   indeed   every  Phcenician  city,    Tyre,  about 
was  under   the  rule  of  kings  ;    but  the  priestly 
order  had  considerable  influence ;  and  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
or  wealth,  likewise  restrained  any  tyrannical  inclinations  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch.     The  list  of  the  Tyrian  kings  from  about   ■ 
B.C.  1050  to  830  is  known  to  us  from  the  fragments  of  Menander. 

Iilnaof  Kings:— L  Abibaal,  partly  contemporarf  with  David.  3.  Hiram, 
his  son,  the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Ascended  the  throne  about 
B.C.  1015.  Reigned  thirty-four  years.  S.  Baleazar,  his  son,  succeeded, 
about  B.C.  991.  Reigned  seven  years.  4.  Abdastartus,  his  son,  reigned 
nine  years,  from  about  b.c.  984  to  975,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  con- 
spiracy. 6.  One  of  the  conspirators— name  unknown  — succeeded,andreigned 
twelve  years,  from  about  B.C.  97s  to  96}.  The  line  of  Abibaal  seems  then 
to  have  been  restored.  6.  Astartus,  reigned  also  twelve  years,  from  about 
B.C  96J  to  951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  7.  Aserymus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phales,  about 
B.C.  941.  8.  Phales  reigned  eight  months  only,  being  in  his  turn  murdered 
by  the  high-jmest  of  Astarte,  Ithobalus  or  Echbaal,  who  seized  the  throne. 
8.  Ithobalus  reigned  thirty-two  years,  about  b.c.  941  (0909.  Ahab  married  hii 
daughter  Jezebel.  Great  drought  in  his  reign.  10.  Badezor,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded. Reigned  six  years  only,  from  about  B.C.  909  to  903.  11.  Matgen, 
the  son  of  Badeior  and  father  of  Dido,  then  mounted  the  throne.  His  reign 
lasted  thirty-two  years,  about  B.C.  903  to  871,  Matgen  was  followed  by  his 
son,  la.  Pygmalion,  under  whom  occurred  the  flight  of  Dido  and  the  coloni- 
sation of  Carthage.    He  reigned  forty-seven  years,  from  about  b.c.  871  to  814. 

4.  The  commercial  spirit  of  Phoenicia  was  lat^ely  displayed 
durii^  this  period,  which,  till  towards  its  close,  was  one  of 
absolute  independence.  The  great  monarchies  of  phcenician 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were  now,  comparatively  speak-  wlomea, 
ing,  weak ;  and  the  states  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  African 
border,  being  free  from  external  control,  were  able  to  pursue 
their  natural  bent  without  interference.  I^er  commercial  leanings 
early  induced  Phcenicia  to  begin  the  practice  of  establishing 
colonies ;  and  the  advantages  which  the  system  was  found  to 
secure  caused  it  to  acquire  speedily  a  vast  development.  The 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  rapidly  covered 
with  settlements ;  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  passed,  and  cities 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time  factories  were 
established  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and,  conjointly  with  the  Jews, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Phoenicia  had  at  this  time  no  serious  com- 
mercial rival ;  and  the  trade  of  the  world  was  in  her  hands. 
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Geographical  sketch  of  the  Phmnician  colonies: — (a)  In  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terraoean:  Papbos,  Amathus,  Tamisus,  and  Ammoctiosta  in  Cyprus;  lalysus 
and  Camirusin  Rhodes;  Thera,  andmost  of  the  Cyclades;  Thasos;  Thebes  (?). 
(b)  In  the  Western  Mediterranean :  Liiybscimi  and  Panormus  (Mahaneth) 
in  Sicily;  Gaulos,  Melite;  Utica,  Carthage,  and  Hadrumetum  in  North 
Alrica;  Carteia,  Malaca  in  Spain,  (c)  Beyond  the  straits:  Tartessus  on  the 
Bztts  (Guadalquiver)  andOades  (now  Cadiz)  on  an  island  close  to  the  Spanish 
JC034.     [d)   In  the  Persian  Gulf:  Tylos  and  Aradus  {perhaps  Bahrein). 

5.  The  ge<^raphical  position  of  the  Phcenician  colonies  marks 
the  chief  lines  of  their  trade,  but  is  far  from  indicating  its  full 

extent ;  since  the  most  distant  of  these  settlements 

served  as  starting-points  whence  voyages  were  made 

ami  chief  lines  jq  remoter  r^ons.     Phoenician  merchant-men  pro- 
of direction. 

ceedii^  from  Gades  and  Tartessus  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  obtained  tin  from  Cornwall  and  the 
Scilly  Islands.  The  Traders  of  Tylus  and  Aradus  extended  their 
voyt^es  beyond  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India  and  Taprobane,  or 
Ceylon.  Phcenician  navigators,  starting  from  Elath  in  the  Red 
Sea,  procured  gold  from  Ophir,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Arabia.  Thasos  and  the  neighbouring  islands  furnished  con- 
venient stations  from  which  the  Euxine  could  be  visited  and 
commercial  relations  established  with  Thrace,  Scythia,  and 
Colchis.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  North  Sea  was  crossed 
and  the  Baltic  entered  in  quest  of  amber ;  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  on  the  whole  against  this  extreme  hypothesis. 

6.  The  sea-trade  of  the  Phcenicians  was  probably  supplemented 
from  a  very  remote  date  by  a  land  traffic ;  but  this  portion  of  their 

.  commerce  scarcely  obtained  its  full  development  till 

of  the  early  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  A  line  of  communi- 
r*"°^'  cation  must  indeed  have  been  established  early  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  settlements  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Solomon  there 
was  no  doubt  a  route  open  to  Phcenician  traders  from  Tyre  or 
Joppa,  through  Jerusalem,  to  Elath.  But  the  generally  disturbed 
state  of  Western  Asia  during  the  Assyrian  period  would  have 
rendered  land  traffic  then  so  insecure,  that,  excepting  where  it 
was  a  necessity,  it  would  have  been  avoided. 

7.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  whereof  the  history  has 

been  sketched  above  (see  par,  3),  the  military  ex- 

siib>rt^      peditions  of  the  Assyrians  began  to  reach  Southern 

^''^'^'bho'"'  Syria,  and  Phoenician  independence  seems  to  have 

been  lost.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  submission 

was  continuous ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  till  past  the 
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middle  of  the  eighth  century  there  occur  in  the  contemporary 
monuments  of  Assyria  plain  indications  of  Phanician  subjection, 
while  there  is  no  evidence  of  resistance  or  revolt.  Native  sove- 
reigns tributary  to  Assyria  reigo  in  the  Phcenician  towns  and  are 
reckoned  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs  amorist  their  dependants. 
The  country  ceases  to  have  a  history  of  its  own ;  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  very  names  of  its  rulers  have  perished. 

8.  About  B  c.  743  the  passive  submission  of  Fhcenicia  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  b^an  to  be  exchanged  for  an  impatience  of  it,  and 
frequent  efforts  were  made,  from  this  date  till  Nin-    n^oHj  ^d 
eveh  fell,  to  re-establish  Phcenician  independence,     recovery  of 
These  efforts  for  the  most  part  failed  ;  but  it  is  not  *"    P=™«° 
improbable  that  finally,  amid  the  troubles  under  which  the  Assy- 
rian emjMre  succumbed,  success  crowned  the  nation's  patriotic 
exertions,  and  autonomy  was  recovered. 

Revolts  of  Ph<£nicia  from  Assyria :— 1.  Under  a  Hiram,  from  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II,  about  B.C.  74}.  3.  Under  Elulxus,  from  Shalmaneser,  B.C.  717. 
Long  resistance  of  New  Tyre.  8.  Under  the  same,  from  Sennacherib,  about 
i.Z.  705.  Expedition  of  Sennacherib,  B.C.  701.  Elula-us  flies.  Tubal  made 
king.  4.  Under  Abdj-Melkarth,  from  gsarhaddon,  B.C.  6B1,  Crushed  im- 
mediately. 6.  Under  Baal  of  Tyre  and  the  contemporary  king  of  Aradus,  from 
Sardanapalm,  about  B.C.  6G7.     Lilcewise  crushed  without  difficulty. 

9.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Assyria  fallen,  when  a  new  enemy 

appeared  upon  the  scene.     Nechoh  of  Egypt,  about    „, 

,  .      ,  ,     .  ■  ,  ■      PhceniciB  an 

B.C.  009,  conquered    the  whole    tract    between  his      Egyptian 

own    bortJers   and  the  Euphrates.     Phoenicia  sub-    '^^^^^; 

mitted  or  was  reduced,  and  remained  for  three  years 

an  Egyptian  dependency, 

10.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.C.  606,  after  his  defeat  of  Nechoh  at 
Carchemish,  added  Phoenicia  to  Babylon  ;  and,  though  Tyre  re- 
volted from  him  eight  years  later,  s.c.  ';oq,  and  re> 

,  ,        ,  .  ,,   .  .  ,  Conquered 

sisted  for  thirteen  years  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  by  Nebuchid- 

her,  yet  at  length  she  was  compelled  to  submit,  and       ""^ 

the  Babylonian  yoke  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  entire 

Phoenician  people.      It  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  did   not 

shake  it  off  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Babylonian  king ;    but, 

on  the  whole,  probability  is  in  favour  of  their  having  remained 

subject  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539.     As 

usual,  the  internal  government  of  the   dependency  was  left  to 

the  conquered  people,  who  were  ruled  at  this  time  either  by 

native  kings,  or,  occasionally,  by  judges. 
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Una  of  Kings  and  Judges  at  Tyre  (from  Menander) :— 1.  Ithobaal  II, 
contemporary  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C.  597  to  573,  Tyre  besieged 
by  Nebuchadneizar  for  thirteen  years.  3.  Baal.  Reined  ten  yeare,  B.C.  573 
to  s6j.  8.  Ecnibaal,  judge  for  three  moitths.  4.  Chelbes,  judge  for  ten 
months.  6.  Abbarus  (Abalus),  the  high-priest,  judge  for  three  months, 
8  and  7.  Mytgon  and  Gerastartus,  judges  for  five  yeara,  B.C.  56a  to  557. 
a.  Balator,  king.  Reigned  a  year,  fl.C,  SS7  to  556.  9.  Merbal,  king.  Reigned 
four  years,  b.c.  556  to  551.  10.  Hirom,  king.  Reigned  twenty  years,  B.C. 
S;2  to  533.  In  this  king's  fourteenth  year,  B.C.  539,  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and 
Hirom  became  independent. 

11.  As  Greece  rose  to  power,  and  as  Carthage  increased  in 
importance,  the  sea  trade  of  Phcenicia  was  to  a  certain  extent 

Decline  of  checked.  The  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
the  Phccnidan  Mgc^n  passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 

and  develop-   *''^"  Hellenes ;  that  of  the  Western  Mediterranean 

meni  of  ihe    and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  to  be  shared  with  the 

land  traffic.      ,         -  .»!... 

daughter  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  settled  condition  of  Western  Asia,  first  under 
the  later  Assyrian,  and  then  under  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  the 
land  trade  received  a  considerable  development,  {a)  A  line  of 
traffic  was  established  with  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  and  Phce- 
nician  manufactures  were  exchanged  for  the  horses,  mules,  slaves, 
and  brazen  or  copper  utensils  of  those  regions,  [b)  Another  line 
passed  by  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  to  Thapsacus,  whence  it  branched 
on  the  one  hand  through  Upper  Mesopotamia  to  Assyria,  on  the 
other  down  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Babylon  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
{c)  Whethera  third  line  traversed  the  Arabian  peninsula  from  end 
to  end  for  the  sake  of  the  Yemen  spices  may  be  doubted  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  communication  must  have  been  kept  up  by  land  with 
the  friendly  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  certainly 
frequented  by  Phcenician  fleets. 

12,  The  Phcenician  commerce  was  chiefly  a  carrying  trade ; 

but  there  were  also  a  few  productions  of  their  own  in  which  their 

_,  ,  ,  traffic  was  considerable.  The  most  famous  of  these 
Character  of 

PhcHiieian  was  the  purple  dye,  which  they  obtained  from  two 
commerce.  gheH-flgii^  the  bucctnum  and  the  murex,  and  by  the 
use  of  which  they  ^ve  a  high  value  to  their  textile  fabrics. 
Another  was  glass,  whereof  they  claimed  the  discovery,  and 
which  they  manufactured  into  various  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment. They  were  also  skilful  in  metallurgy ;'  and  their  bronzes, 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other  works  in  metal,  had  a 
high  repute.  Altc^ther,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  though  we 
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must  not  ascribe  to  them  the  first  invention  of  letters  or  the 
possession  of  any  remarkable  artistic  talent. 


Vn.     STBIA. 

1.  Syriftf  prior  to  its  formation  into  a  Persian  satrapy,  had  at 
no  time  any  political  unity.     During  the  Assyrian  period  it  was 
divided  into  at  least  five  principal  states,  some  of  „   .   j ,,j^ 
which  were   mere   loose   confederacies.      The   five    into  several 
states  were — i.  The  northern  Hittites.     Chief  city,    P=**3"t='^^ 
Carchemish  (not  far  from  Mabog,  now  Bambuch).  a.  The  Patena, 
on   the    lower  Orontes,     Chief  city,  Kinalua.      3.  The  people- 
of  Hamath,  in  the  Ccele-Syrian  valley,  on  the  upper  Orontes. 
Chief  city,  Hamath  (now  Hamah).      4.  The  southern  Hittites, 
in  the  tract  south  of  Hamath.     5,  The  Syrians  of  Damascus,  in 
the  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  fertile  country  between  that  range 
and  the  desert.     Chief  city,  Damascus,  on  the  Abana  (Barada). 

2.  Of  these  states  the  one  which  was,  if  not  the  most  powerful, 
yet  at  any  rate  the  most  generally  known,  was  Syria  of  Damascus. 
The  city  itself  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Kingdom  of 
The  state,  which  was  powerful  enough,  about  B.c.  Damascus. 
1000,  to  escape  absorption  into  the  empire  of  Solomon,  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  independence  down  to  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
n,  and  was  a  formidable  neighbour  to  the  Jewish  and  Israelite 
monarchs.  After  the  capture  of  Damascus  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
about  B.C.  752,  a  time  of  great  weakness  and  depression  ensued. 
One  or  two  feeble  attempts  at  revolt  were  easily  crushed  ;  after 
which,  for  a  while,  Damascus  wholly  disappears  from  history. 

Itiiie  of  SanULOOentt  Kincas — 1.  Hadad,  contemporary  with  David,  about 
B.C.  1040.  Assists  Hadadezar,  king  of  Zobah,  against  David ;  is  defeated,  and 
makes  his  submission.  2.  Rezon,  contemporary  with  Solomon,  about  B.C. 
1000.  Revolts,  and  establishes  independence.  3.  Tab-Rimmor,  contemporary 
with  Abijah,  about  B.C.  9A0  to  950.  4.  Ben-Hadad  I  (his  ion),  contemporary 
with  Baasba  in  Israel  and  Asa  in  Judah,  about  B.C.  950  to  gjo.  Wars  with 
Baasha  and  Omri,  fi.  Ben-Hadad  11  (his  son),  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
abont  B.C.  900.  Wars  with  Ahab.  Murdered  by  Hazael.  6.  Haeael,  con- 
temporary with  Jehu  in  Israel  and  Shalmaneser  II  in  Assyria,  about  B.G.  Sjo. 

7.  Ben-Hadad  III  (his  son),  contemporary  with  Jehoahaz,  about  B.C.  840. 
OpmcsBcs   Israel.     Defeated  three  times  by  Joash.     Kings  unknown  till 

8.  Rezin  (about  B.C.  745  to  7jj),  who  attacks  Anaz  of  Judah,  and  b  defeated 
and  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser. 
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VUL    JTSHMA.. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  is  known  to  us  in 
completer  sequence  and  in  greater  detail  than  that  of  any  other 
people  of  equal  antiquity,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  has 
been  preserved  to  our  day  so  large  a  portion  of  tlieir  literature. 
The  Jews  became  familiar  with  writing  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  if  not  even  earlier  j  and  kept  records  of  the  chief  events 
in  their  national  life  from  that  time  almost  uninterruptedly. 
From  the  sacred  character  which  attached  to  many  of  their 
historical  books,  peculiar  care  was  taken  of  them  ;  and  the  result 
is  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  nearly  in  their  original  form. 
Besides  this,  a  lat^e  body  of  their  ancient  poesy  is  still  extant, 
and  thus  it  becomes  possible  to  describe  at  length  not  merely 
the  events  of  their  civil  history,  but  their  manners,  customs, 
and  modes  of  thought. 

Souroea  of  the  Historyf — (a)  Native,  L  The  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  with  the  historical  parts  of  Jeremiah 
and  Daniel.  9.  The  prophetical  books,  except  Haggai,  Zechari^h,  and  Ma- 
lachi.  3.  JoSEPHUS,  Aaliquitata  JudaicK ;  ed.  Cotxa  and  GFRbRER,  Phila- 
delphia, 1864.  (i)  Foreign.  1.  The  Fragments  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in 
thefrnfiBfWaHirf.Grjw'.  vol.  iii.;ed.C.MULLKR,  Paris,  3.  Tacitus,  Hii/oriir, 
lib,  V.  Curious,  but  of  Ijttje  value,  8,  Occasional  notices  in  the  cuneifornj 
inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 

Modem  works  on  the  subject  are  numerovs  and  important,'  The  following 
will  be  found  of  especial  value ; — 

MlLKAN,  H.  H.,  HUlorj  af  the  Jevut  from  the  EarlieJl  Period  JimiH  to  Modem 
Timesi     London,  i86j;   jrd  edition,  revised  and  extended;   3  vols.  8 vo. 

YjXKLajGeicbkbtedeiVdkeiliraet.  Gottingen,  1851-8.  ind edit. ;  j  vols,  8vo. 

Stantey,  a.  p.,  Leeturtj  on  the  Hhtory  qftbe  Jnviib  Church.  Firat  Series; 
London,  1863.    Second  Series ;  London,  1865;  i  vols.  8vo, 

Lewis,  Origenei  HebrKx:  the  Aniiquitiet  of  the  Hebrew  RefuiHe.  London, 
1714;  4  vols.  8vo, 

Reland.  jintiquiiatti  Sacra  ■aeterum  Hebrmarvn  breviter  delineate.  Traj. 
Bat,  1708. 

Ewald,  Die  Alterthumer  des  Folkes  Ijrael.     Gottingen,  1851-9 ;  7  »ols,  8to. 

And  the  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  in  Dr,  W.  ShitH's  Dietimtiry  ff 
the  Bible.     London,  1860-.] ;  5  vols.  8vo. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  state  commences  with  the  Ex- 
odus, which  is  variously  dated,  at  B.C.  1652  (Poole),  B.C.  1491 

Periods  of  (Ussher),  or  Bj:.  1320  (Punsen,  Lepsius).  The  long 
Jewish  hisioT.  chronology  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred.  We 
may  conveniently  divide  the  history  into  three  periods. 

J.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  eslablisbioent  of  the  monarchy  .  ,  .  1660-1085 
II.    From  the  eslablishmeDt  of  the  mooarcby  lo  the  separatipn  into 

two  kingdoms lOOS-BTB 

III.    From  the  separation  of  the  kingdgms  (o  the  captivity  under 

Nebucbadnci.i4r 87B-BSO 
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3.  During  the  First  Period  the  Jews  regarded  themselves  as 

under  a  theocracy ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  nation  was 

directed  in  all  difficult  crises  by  a  reference  to  the    faWi  period, 

Divine  will,  which  there  was  a  recognised  mode  of     ^^°^  =-<^' 

I6BO  to  100s 

consulting.  The  earthly  ruler,  or  rather  leader,  of  Timeoftbe 
the  nation  did  not  aspire  to  the  name  or  position  of  J<"iE*s- 
king,  but  was  content  to  lead  the  nation  in  war  and  judge  it  in 
peace  from  a  position  but  a  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  He  obtained  his  office  neither  by  hereditary  des- 
cent nor  by  election,  but  was  supematurally  designated  to  it  by 
revelation  to  himself  or  to  another,  and  exercised  it  with  the  ge- 
neral consent,  having  no  means  of  compelling  obedience.  When 
once  his  authority  was  acknowledged,  he  retained  it  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life;  but  it  did  not  always  extend  over  the  whole 
nation.  When  he  died,  he  was  not  always  succeeded  immediately 
by  another  similar  ruler  :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  often  a  con- 
siderable interval  during  which  the  nation  had  either  no  head,  or 
acknowledged  subjection  to  a  foreign  conqueror.  When  there  was 
no  head,  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  tribes  and  families  seem  to  have 
exercised  jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  different  districts. 

4.  The  chronology  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  as  is 
evident  from  the  different  dates  assigned  above  (par.  a)  to  the 
Exodus,     The  Jews  had  different  traditions  upon    Uncertainty 
the  subject ;  and  the  chronological  notices  in  their        of  ihe 
sacred  books  are  neither  complete,  nor,  apparently,       """^  '^' 
intended  for  exact  statements.      The  numbers  therefore  in  the 
subjoined  sketch  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate. 

Judges,  &c.,  rrom  the  Exodus  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy : — 
L  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  nation.  Delivers  the  people  from  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  conducts  them  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  B.C.  1650  to 
1610.  S.Joshua.  ConquersPalestineand  dividesitamongthe  tribes,  B.C.  160+. 
Dies,  about  B.C.  159;.  Interrcgnuni,  about  thirty  years.  Servitude  under 
Cui)un-rishathaim,eight  years,  about  B.C.  1565101557.  8.  Othniel.  Delivers 
IsraeL  Reigns  forty  years,  ^.z.  1557  to  15 17.  Interregnum,  about  five  years, 
Servitudeunder  Eglon,  king  ofMoab,  eighteen  years.  B.C.  151110  1494.  4.  Ehud. 
Kills  E^on,  and  delivers  Israel.  LaJid  has  rest  eighty  years,  B.C.  1494  to  1414. 
B.  Shamgar.  (Hisreign  probably  includedintheeightyyears.)  Servitude  under 
Jabin,kingof  Canaan.twentyyears,  B.C.  14T4  to  1J94'  6.  Deborah.  Delivers 
Israel  from  Jabin.  Land  has  rest  forty  years,  B.C.  1594  to  1354.  Servitude 
Doder  Midian,  seven  years,  B.C.  1 354  to  1 347,  7.  Gideon,  Delivers  Israel  from 
the  Midianites.  Reigns  forty  years,  b.c.  1347  to  1307.  8.  Abimelech,  king. 
Reignsthreeyears.B.c,  1307101304.  Interregnum,  about  five  years.  0.  Tola. 
Reigns  twenty-three  years,  about  B.C.  1399  to  1376,  10.  Jair.  Reigns  twenty- 
two  years,  about  B.C.  i»76  to  1154.  Interregnum,  about  five  years.  Servitude 
oader  Ammon,  ei^iteen  years,  B.C.  1J49  to  lajt.    11.  Jephthah,    Delivers 
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Israel  from  the  Ammonites,  Reigns  six  years,  B.C.  1331  to  1315.  IS.  Ibzan. 
Reignssev.en  yeare,B.c.  iiisto  iai8.  13.  Elon.  Reigns  ten  years,B.C.  iai8  to 
1108.  14.  Alidon.  Reigns  eight  ;ears,  B.C.  iioS  to  iioo.  InterTegnuni,  about 
five  years.  Servitude  under  the  Philistines,  forty  years,  B.C.  1195  to  1155. 
IB.  Samson,  Reigns  in  South-West  Palestine  during  twenty  years  of  these 
forty,  B.C.  1175  to  1155,  16.  Eli,  High-Priest  and  Judge.  Reigns  forty  years, 
B.C.  1155  to  IT  15.  17,  Samuel,  the  last  Judge.  Reigns  probably  about  twtoty 
years,  B.C.  1115  to  1095. 

5.  The  Second  Periodof  the  Jewish  state  comprises  three  reigns 
only — those  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  Each  of  these  was 
regarded  as  having  lasted  exactly  forty  years ;  and 
from  B.C.  '  thus  the  entire  duration  of  the  single  monarchy  was 
1096  10  976,  reckoned  at  120  years.  The  prepress  of  the  nation 
of  (he  during  this  brief  space  is  most  remarkable.  When 
Israelii.;  power,  g^ui  ascends  the  thronc  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  but  little  advanced  beyond  the  point  which  was  reached  when 
the  tribes  under  Joshua  took  possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Pastoral  and  agricultural  occupations  still  engross  the  attention 
of  the  Israelites ;  simple  habits  prevail ;  there  is  no  wealthy  class ; 
the  monarch,  like  the  Judges,  has  no  court,  no  palace,  no  extra- 
ordinary retinue  ;  he  is  still  little  more  than  leader  in  war,  and 
chief  Judge  in  time  of  peace.  Again,  externally,  the  nation  is  as 
weak  as  ever.  The  Ammonites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  other,  ravage  its  territory  at  their  pleasure ;  and  the 
latter  people  have  encroached  lai^ely  upon  the  Israelite  borders, 
and  reduced  the  Israelites  to  such  a  point  of  depression  that  they 
have  no  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  nor  even  any  workers  in 
iron.  Under  Solomon,  on  the  contrary,  within  a  century  of  this 
time  of  weakness,  the  Israelites  have  become  the  paramount  race 
in  Syria.  An  empire  has  been  formed  which  reaches  from  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
Numerous  monarchs  are  tributary  to  the  Great  King  who  reigns 
at  Jerusalem  ;  vast  sums  in  gold  and  silver  flow  into  the  treasury ; 
magnificent  edifices  are  constructed  \  trade  is  established  both 
with  the  East  and  with  the  \yest ;  the  court  of  Jerusalem'vies 
in  splendour  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  Memphis ;  luxury  has 
invaded  the  country ;  a  seraglio  on  the  largest  scale  has  been 
formed  ;  and  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  Prince  has  become 
oppressive  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Such  a  rapid  growth  was 
necessarily  exhaustive  of  the  nation's  strength  ;  and  the  decline 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  people  dates  from  the  division  of  the 
kingdom. 
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6.  Saul,  divinely  pointed  out  to  Samuel,  is  anointed  by  him, 
and  afterwards  accepted  by  the  people  upon  the  casting  of  lots. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  comeliness  and  lofty  stature.  Rej^ofSaul 
In  his  first  year  he  defeats  the  Ammonites,  who  had         b.c. 
overrun  the  land  of  Gilead.     He  then  makes  war  on 

the  Philistines,  and  gains  the  great  victory  of  Michmash;  from 
which  time  till  near  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Philistines  remain 
upon  the  defensive.  He  also  attacks  the  Amalekites,  the  Moab- 
ites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Syrians  of  Zobah.  In  the  Amalekite 
war  he  offends  God  by  disobedience,  and  thereby  forfeits  his 
right  to  the  kingdom.  Samuel,  by  divine  command,  anoints 
David,  who  is  thenceforth  an  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  but  is  protected  by  Jonathan,  his  son. 
Towards  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  the  Philistines  once  more 
assume  the  offensive,  under  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  and  at  Mount 
Gilboa  defeat  the  Israelites  under  Saul.  Saul,  and  all  his  sons  - 
but  one  (Ishbosheth),  fall  in  the  battle. 

7.  A  temporary  divi^on  of  the  kingdom  follows  the  death  of 
Saul.     Ishbosheth,  conveyed  across  the  Jordan  by  Abner,  is  ac- 
knowledged as  ruler  in  Gilead,  and  after  five  years,    Temporary 
during  which  his  authority  is  extended  over  all  the    v'*'^""","^ 
tribes  except  Judah,  is  formally  crowned  as  King  of         i.e. 
Israel  at  Mahanaim.     He  reigns  there  two  years,    io^o-kmb. 
when  he  Is  murdered.     Meanwhile  David  is  made  king  by  his 
own  tribe,  Judah,  and  reigns  at  Hebron. 

8.  On  the   death   of  Ishbosheth,  David   became  king  of  the 
whole  nation.     His  first  act  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which 

up  to  this  time  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  „ 
,       T   1       ■  T  -r      -  •         -     <  ...  Sole  reigD  01 

the  Jebusites.     Havmg  taken  it,  he  made  it  the  seat       D;ivicl, 
of  government,  built  himself  a  palace  there,  and,  by    ,ft4|*?|)i. 
removing  to  it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  constituted 
it  the  national  sanctuary.    At  the  same  time  a  court  was  formed 
at  the  new  capital,  a  moderate  ser^lio  set  up,  and  a  royal  state 
affected  unknown  hitherto  in  Israel, 

6.  A  vast  aggrandizement  of  the  state  by  means  of  foreign 
conquests  followed.     The  Philistines  were  chastised,  Gath  taken, 
and  the  Israelite  dominions  in  this  quarter  pushed         hu 
as  far  as  Gaza.    Moab  was  invaded,  two-thirds  of    conqoesu- 
the  inhabitants  exterminated,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  conqueror.    War  followed  with  Ammon, 
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and  with  the  various  Syrian  states  interposed  between  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Euphrates.  At  least  three  great  battles  were  fought, 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  tract  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  was  added  to  the  Israelite  territory.  A  single  cam- 
paign reduced  Edom^and  extended  the  kingdom  to  the  Red  Sea. 
An  empire  was  thus  formed,  which  proved  indeed  shortlived,  but 
was  as  real  while  it  lasted  as  those  of  Assyria  or  Babylon. 

10.  The  glories  of  David's  reign  were  tarnished  by  two  rebel- 
lions.    The  fatal  taint  of  polygamy,  introduced  by  David  into 
the  nation,  gave  occasion  to  these  calamities,  which   Rji^uions  of 
arose  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  sons.     First      Absolom 
Absolom,and  then  Adonijah,  assume  the  royal  title  "" 

in  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  pay  for  their  treason,  the  one  im- 
mediately, the  other  ultimately,  with  their  lives.  After  the 
second  rebellion,  David  secures  the  succession  to  Solomon  by 
associating  him  upon  the  throne, 

11.  The  reign  of  Solomon  is  the  culminating  point  of  Jewish 
history.      Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  states  has, 

with    scarcely  an    exception,  now  ceased,  and  the 

Sol'iSon,      ^^^  ^"^S  can  afford  to  be  '  a  man  of  peace,*     The 

JJ'         position    of  his    kingdom    among    the    nations    of 

the  earth  is  acknowledged  by  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  the  reigning  Pharaoh  does  not  scruple  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  A  great  commercial  movement  follows. 
By  alliance  with  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Solomon  is  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  PhcEnician  traffic ;  and  the  vast  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  into  Palestine,  which  results  from  this  arrange- 
ment, enables  the  Jewish  monarch  to  indulge  freely  his  taste  for 
ostentation  and  display.  The  court  Is  reconstructed  on  an  in- 
creased scale.  A  new  palace  of  enlarged  dimensions  and  far 
greater  architectural  magnificence  supersedes  the  palace  of  David. 
The  seraglio  is  augmented,  and  reaches  a  point  which  has  no 
known  parallel.  A  throne  of  extraordinary  grandeur  proclaims 
in  language  intelligible  to  all  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the 
empire.  Above  all,  a  sanctuary  for  the  national  worship  is  con- 
structed on  the  rock  of  Moriah,  on  which  all  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  resources  of  the  time  are  lavished  ;  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  whose  wanderings  have  hitherto  marked  the  unsettled 
and  insecure  condition  of  the  nation,  obtains  at  length  a  fixed  and 
permanent  resting-place. 
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■  12.  But  close  upon- the"  heels  of  success  and  glory  follows  de^ 
cline.  The  trade  of  Solomon — a  State  monopoly — enriched  -him- 
self, but  not  his  subjects.  The  taxes,  which  he  im-  Decline  of  ■ 
posed  on  the  provinces  for  Ae  sustentation  of  his  iIk  state. 
enormous  court,  exhausted  and  impoverished  them.  His  employ* 
ment  of  vast  masses  of  the  people  in  forced  labours  of  an  unpro- 
ductive character  was  a  wrongful  and  uneconomical  interference 
with  industry,  which  crippled  agriculture  and  aroused  a  strong 
feeling  of  discontent.  Local  jealousies  were  provoked  by  the  ex- 
cesave  exaltation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  The  enervating  influence 
of  luxury  began  to  be  felt.  Finally,  a  subtle  corruption  was  allowed 
to  spread  itself  through  all  ranks  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
false  religions,  religions  whose  licentious  and  cruel  rites  were  sub- 
versive of  the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  even  of  decency. 
The  seeds  of  the  disintegration  which  showed  itself  immediately 
\ipon  th?  death  of  Solomon  were  sown  during  his  lifetime ;  and 
it  is  only  surprising  that  they  did  not  come  to  light  earlier  and, 
Interfere  more  seriously  with  the  prosperity  of  his  long  reign. 

Signs  of  disintegration  in  the  empire  during  Solomon's  reign : — L  Revolt 
of  Damascus  under  Rezon,  and  re-establishment  of  the  Damascene  monarchy.' 
2.  Revolt  of  Hidad  in  Edom.    3.  Attempted  revolt  of  Jeroboam, 

13.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  disintegrating  forces,  already 
threatening  the  unity  of  the  empire,  received,  through  the  folly  of 
his  successor,  a  sUdden  accession  of  strength,  which  ^^^  mrioi 
precipitated  the  catastrophe.    Rehoboam,  entreated         bc, 

to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  Israelites,  declared  ®">-^®^- 
his  intention  of  increasing  their  weight,  and  thus  drove  the  bulk 
of  his  native  subjects  into  rebellion.  The  disunion  of  the  conquer-* 
ing  p^jple  gave  the  conquered  tribes  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
offthe  yoke,  whereof  with  few  exceptions  they  availed  themselves, 
In  lieu  of  the  puissant  State,  which  under  David  and  Solomon 
took  rank  among  the  foremost  powers  of  the  earth,  we  have  hence-> 
forth  to  deal  with  two  petty  kingdoms  of  small  account,  the  in^ 
terest  of  whose  history  is  religious  rather  than  political. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  established  by  the  revolt  of  Jero* 

boam,  comprises  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and    „.    , 

,  .  ,       ,        ,  ,_  .>i         Kingdom  of 

reaches  from  the  borders  of  Damascus  and   Ha-       Israel, 
math  to  within  ten  miles  of  Jerusalem.     It  in-'    97^721. 
dudes  the  whole  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  territory, 
and  exercises  lordship  over  the  adjoining  country  of  Moab.  The 
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proportion  oT  its  population  to  that  of  Judah  in  the  early  times 
may  be  estimated  as  two  to  one. .  But  the  advantage  of  superior 
size,  fertility,  and  population,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  every  Israelite  capital  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  a  government  whicJi,  deserting  purity  of 
religion,  adopts  for  expediency's  sake  an  unauthorised  and  semi- 
idolatrous  worship.  In  vain  a  successiotl  of  Prophets,  some  of 
them  endowed  with  extraordinary  miraculous  power,  strutted 
against  this  fatal  taint.  Idolatry,  intertwined  with  the  nation's 
life,  could  not  be  rooted  out.  One  form  of  the  evil  led  on  to 
other  and  worse  forms.  The  national  strength  was  sapped  ;  and 
ft  scarcely  required  an  attack  from  without  to  brii^  the  State  to 
dissolution.  The  actual  fall,  however,  is  produced  B.C.  721,  by 
the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  which  has  even  at  an  earlier  date 
forced  some  of  the  monarchs  to  pay  tribute. 

Note,  as  remarVable  features  of  the  lingdom  of  Israel : — 1.  TTie  frequency 
of  the  dynastic  changes,  and  the  short  average  of  tlw  reigns.  Nineteen 
tnoaarchs  are  found  in  the  brief  space  of  ajo  (or,  according  to  the  numbers 
assigned  to  the  reigns,  ijo)  years,  giting  an  average  en  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  to  3  reign.  The  kings  belong  to  nine  different  families.  Eight  of  them 
meet  with  violent  deaths.  Only  two  dynasties,  those  of  Omri  and  Jehu,  retain 
the  throne  for  any  considerable  period,  S.  The  changes  of  the  capital,  which 
is  first  Shechem,  then  Tirzah,  then  Samaria.  S.  The  constant  and  exhau.'ting 
frars  (a)  with  Judah,  {b)  with  Damascus,  (r)  with  Assyria;  and  the  want  of  an 
ally  on  whom  dependence  can  be  placed,  Egypt  being  too  remote,  and  Phoe- 
nicia too  weak,  to  be  serviceable. 

Iilne  of  Kings:— 1.  Jeroboam,  divinely  appointed  to  his  ofiice.  Leader  of 
the  rebellion.  Establishes  the  national  sanctuaries  with  idolatrous  emblems 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  new  priesthood  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lcviticai.  Great  efflux  of  the  Levites  and  other  adherents  of  the 
old  religion.  War  with  Judah.  Jeroboam  helped  by  Shishak.  Reigns  twenty- 
two  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  975  to  954.  2,  Nadab,  his  son,  reigns  two  years 
(incomplete),  B.C.  954  to  95].  Murdered  by  Baasha,  8.  Baasha, reigns  twenty- 
four  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  953  to  930.  Makes  Tirzah  the  capital.  Wars 
with  Asa  of  Judaii  and  Benhadad  of  Damascus.  Exodus  of  pious  Israelites 
continues.  4.  Elah,  his  son,  reigns  two  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  930  to  919. 
Murdered  by  one  of  his  officers,  6.  Zimri,  against  whom  the  army  sets  up 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host  Zimrl,  in  despair,  bums  himself  in  his  palace. 
e.  Omri  has  a  rival  for  some  time  in  Tibni,  but  outlives  him.  Reigns  twelve 
years  [incomplete),  B.C.  919  to  918.  Transfers  the  capital  to  Svnaria.  Wai» 
with  D3ma<xus  and  makes  a  disgraceful  peace.  7.  Ahab,  his  son,  succeeds. 
Reigns  twenty-two  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  918  to  897.  Strengthens  himself 
by  contracting  affinity  with  Eth-baal  of  Tyre  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Tyrian  alliance  leads  to  the  introduction  of  Phoenician  idolatry.  Evil 
influence  of  the  Phcenician  princess  Jezebel  over  her  husband  and  sons. 
Advance  of  corruption  and  futile  efforts  of  Elijah.  Wars  of  Ahab  with  Syria 
and  Assyria.  He  falls  fighting  against  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth -Gilead. 
8,.  Ahaziah,  his  son,  reigns  little  more  than  a  year,  B.C.  897  to  S96.  Revolt 
of  Moab.  9.  Jehoram,  brother  of  Ahaziah,  succeeds  and  reigns  twelve  years, 
B.C,  896  to  884,  The  league  with  Judah  continues.  Wars  uith  Moab,  and 
with  Hazael  of  Damascus.     Jehoram,  and  the  qusen-motlier  Jezebel,  are 
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mnnlered  by  Jehu.  10.  Jeb^  U  Mknowtedged  Ung.  He  destroys  the  vhole 
house  of  Aha^  and  puts  down  the  worship  of  Baal,  but  maintains  the  idolatry 
of  Jerdxuin.  Haxael  deprives  him  of  all  nis  territory  east  of  the  Jordan.  On 
one  occasion  at  least  be  p«^  tribute  to  Ass^a.  Jehu  reigns  twentf-elgbt 
yean,  B.C.  8S4  to  856.  He  k  succeeded  by  his  sou,  U.  Jehoahaz,  who  reigns 
serenteen  years,  B.C.  856  to  839.  He  loses  cities  to  Daouscus,  and  submits  to 
hm  the  nunibR-  of  his  standiog  army  limited.  IS.  Jeboo^  or  Joash,  bis  son, 
TeisDssixteeDyeai^B.c.839to83].  A  revival  ofthe  Israelite  power  c 


louh  defeats  Bentudad,  sod  of  Hazael,  three  times,  and  recovers  part  of  his 
Int  territflfy.  He  also  defeats  AmaBiah,  king  of  Judab,  and  takes  Jerusalem, 
bnt  atlmvs  Amaziab  to  continue  king.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  IS.  Jero- 
boam 11,  under  whom  the  kingdom  reaches  the  acme  of  its  prosperity.  In  hb. 
long  reign,  estimated  at  forty-one,  or  by  some  at  fifty-one,  year*,  B.C.  81]  to 
771,  he  not  only  recovered  all  the  old  Israelite  territory,  but  even  conquered 
Hamath  and  Damascus.  He  was  succeeded,  either  immediately  or  after  aqi 
hteiregmm,  by  his  wn,  Zechariah,  the  Sfth  aad  last  king  of  the  house  of  JehUt 
14.  Zechariahj  wbo  reigned  six  months  only,  B.C.  jya,  was  murdered  by 
16.  Shalhim,  who  was  in  his  turn  assa^inated,  within  little  more  than  a  month, 
by  le.  Menahera  of  Tirxah.  This  enterprismg  prince,  bent  on  carryiBg  sut 
the  pdicf  of  Jeroboam  II,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Euphralfs.  and  tiook 
Thapsacus ;  but  having  thereby  provoked  the  hostility  of  an  Aesyriait  (or 
Qialdzan)  monarch,  Ful,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  and  forced  to  become 
tributary.  Henahem  reigned  ten  years,  B.C.  771  to  762,  He  left  the  crown 
to  his  son,  17.  Fekahiah,  wbo  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  officers,  Pekah, 
after  a  reign  of  tn'o  years,  B.C.  761  to  760.  18.  Pekah  then  succeeded,  and 
reigned  either  twenty  or  thirty  years,  b,c.  760  to  730.  He  was  twice  attacked 
bv  Tiglath-Pileser  llj  king  of  Assyria,  who  on  tbe  second  occasion  com- 
netcly  desolated  the  Trans-Jordanlc  territory.  Hts  league  with  Rezin  of 
Damascus  was  inefTactual  against  this  enemy,  though  it  reduced  Jud^  to  the 
»ecfe  of  destruction.  After  the  second  invasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Pekah 
TO«  nundered  by  Hoshea,  who  succeeded  him,  either  directly  or  after  an 
interregnum.  19.  Hoshea,  the  last  king,  reigned  nine  years,  troiri  b.c.  73a 
to  731.  He  at  first  accepted  the  position  of  tributary  under  Assyria,  but, 
having  obtained  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  he  shortly  afterwards  revolted.  Shal* 
maneser,  tbe  Assyrian  king,  came  up  against  him  and  commenoed  the  siege 
of  Samaria,  which  resisted  for  two  years.  Ijt  fell,  however,  Portly  after 
Sargon's  accession ;  and  with  its  fall  the  kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end, 

i5>  The  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  commencing  at  the  same 
date  with  that  of  Israel,  outlasted  it  by  considerably  moDe  thaa 
a  century.     Composed  of  two.  entire  tribes  only, 
fl^th  refugees  from  the  remainder,  and  con^jcd  to       judah. 
the  lower  and  less  fertile  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,     9-^^ 
it  compensated  for  these  disadvantages  by  its  com- 
pactness, its  unity,  the  strong  position  of  its  capital,  and  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  felt   themselves   the 
real '  people  of  God^'  the  true  inheritors  of  the  marvellous  past, 
and  the  only  rightful  claimants  of  the  greater  marvels  pro- 
mised in  the  future.     Surrounded  as  it  was  by  petty  enemies, 
Philistines,  Arabians,  Ammonites,  Israelites,  Syrians,  and  placed 
in  tile  pathway  between  two  mighty  powers,  Assyria  and  ^ypt, 
its  existence  was  continually  threatened ;  but  the  valour  of  its 
E  % 
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people  and  the  protection  of  Divine  JPrdvidence' preserved  it 
intact  during  a  space  of  nearly  four  centuries.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  sister  kingdom  of  the  north,  it  preserved  during 
this  long  space,  almost  without  a  break,  the  hereditary  succession 
of  its  kings,  who  followed  one  another  in  the  direct  line  of  de- 
scent, as  long  as  there  was  no  foreign  intervention.  Its  elasticity 
in  recovering  from  defeat  is  most  remarkable.  Though  forced 
repeatedly  to  make  ignominious  terms  of  peace,  though  con- 
demned to  see  on  three  occasions  its  capital  in  the  occupatioa 
of  an  enemy,  it  rises  from  disaster  with  its  strength  seemingly 
unimpaired,  defies  Assyria  in  one  reign,  confronts  Egypt  in 
another,  and  is  only  crushed  at  last  by  the  employment  against 
it  of  the  full  force  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

-  Line  of  Kings : — The  throne  is  held  by  nineteen  princes  of  the  honse  of 
David  and  one  usurping  princess  of  the  house  of  Omri,  whose  position  as 
queen-mother  enables  het  to  seize  the  supreme  power.  The  average  length 
of  the  refgns  b  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  1.  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon, 
reigns  eighteen  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  975  to  1J58.  Forbidden  by  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  to  attack  .Jeroboam,  he  fortifies  his  towns.  Invasion  of 
Shishak ;  Jerusalem  occupied  and  plundered.  Jeroboam  strengthened,  Con- 
^nt  hostilities  between  Israel  andjudah.  Partial  lapse  of  the  people  into 
idolatry.  9.  Abijam,  his  son,  reigns  three  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  958  to 
$56.  He  attacks  Jeroboam  and  gains  a  great  victory.  Captures  Bethel  and 
other  towns.  Makes  a  league  with  Beiihadad.  8.  Asa,  his  son.  Attacked 
by  Zerah  (he  Ethiopian  (Osorkon,  king  of  Egypt  \),  he  completely  defeats  him. 
Attacked  by  Baasha,  he  detaches  Benhadad  from  his  alliance  and  gains  advan- 
tages. Makes  efforts  to  put  down  idolatry.  Reigns  forty-one  years  (incom- 
pletej,  B.C.  956  to  916.  4.  Jehoshaphat,  his  son.  Marries  his  son,  Jehoram, 
to  Athaliah,  die  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  makes  alliance  with  tbe  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Assists  Ahab  in  his  Syrian  wai?.  Attempts  to  reopen  the  Ophif 
trade  in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah,  but  fails.  War«  with  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  EdoiD.  Reigns  twenty-live  years  .(incomplete),  B.C.  916  to  89;.  Suc- 
ceeded by  fi.  Jehoram,  bis  son,  who  reigns  eight  years  (incomplete),  B.C. 
893  to  SS5.  Successful  revolt  of  Edom.  The  Philistines  and  Arabs  attac^ 
and  take  Jerusalem,  Jehoram  gives  encouragement  to  idolatry,  6.  Ahaziah, 
his  SOD,  reigns  one  year  only,  being  murdered  by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  B.C. 
SS4.    He  is  succeeded  by  7,  Athaliah,  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 

Jezebel,  wlio  murders  all  the  seed  royal  except  the  infant  Joash,  and  makes 
erself  queen.  'She  reigns  six  year?,  F.c.  B84  to  87B,  and  substitutes  the 
worship  of  Baal  for  ttiat  of  Jehovah,  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  heads  a  rebeU 
lion,  proclaims  Joash,  and  puts  Athaliah  to  death,  8.  Joash,  son  of  Abaziah, 
succeeds.  Reigns  well  as  long  as  Jehoiada  lives,  then  becomes  idolatrous. 
Attacked  by  Hazael  and  forced  to  purchase  a  peace.  Murdered  by  two  of 
his  subjects,  alter  he  had  reigned  forty  years,  B.C.  878  to  8}8.  B.  Amaziab, 
his  son,  defeats  the  Edomites  and  takes  Petra,  Attacks  Joash,  who  defeats 
him  and  captures  Jerusalem.  Reigns  twenty-nine  years,  B.C.  8j8  to  809, 
Murdered  at  Lachish.  10,  Azariah  or  U/ziah,  his  son,  a  great  and  narlike 
prince.  Re-establishes  the  port  of  Elath,  Conquers  most  of  Philistia,  Defeats 
the  Arabs.  Receives  tribute  from  Ammon.  His  attempt  to  invade  the  priest's 
office  punished  by  leprosy.  Reigns  liily-twoyears,B.c.  809  to  757.  11.  Jot  ham, 
his  son,  who  had  been  regent  during  his  father's  illness,  succeeds.  Reigns 
(iitecn  years  (incomplete),  ».C.  757  to  7<«,     Fortifies  Jerusalem,     forces 
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(he  Ammonites  to  pay  tribute.  Attacked  by  Ream  and  Fekah  in  his  last  year. 
IS.  Ahaz,  his  son,  reigns  sixteen  years,  B.C.  743  to  736.  Attacked  by  Rezin 
aad  Pekah,  who  defeat  him  and  besiege  Jerusalem,  Ahae  calls  in  the  aid  of 
Tiglath-Piieser  II  of  Assyria^  and  becomes  his  tributary.  Pekah  is  chastised, 
Rezin  sUin,  and  J udxa  relieved.  Abaz  introduces,  various  foreign  idolatries, 
13.  Hezekiah,  his  son.  Throws  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  defeats  the  Philistines^ 
and  re-establishes  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah.  Attacked  by  Sennacherib, 
he  submits  and  becomes  tributary;  but  soon  afterwards  he  revolts  and  makes 
alliance  with  Egypt.  Srcond  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  directed  esp^ially 
ags'iist  Egypt,  results  in  the  complete  destruction  of  his  army,  and  in.  the 
relinquishment  of  his  designs.  Hezekiah  rM:eives  an  embassy  from  Babylon, 
Isaiah  prophesies  during  his  reign,  which  lasts  tweoty-nine  years,  from  B.C. 
716  to  697.  Hezekiab  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  14.  Manasseh,  who  reigns 
fifty-live  years,  from  8,C.  697  to  6+a.  In  this  reign,  idolatry  is  firmly  esta- 
blished, the  temple  shut  up,  and  the  law  of  Moses  diowed  to  fall  into  complete 
disQse.  The  worshippers  of  Jeliovah  are  also  violently  persecuted.  Manasseh, 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  rebel  by  the  Assyrians,  is  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  but  afterwards  restored  to  his  kingdom,  where  he  efTects  a  religious 
reformation.  16.  His  son,  Amon,  succeeds,  but  reigns  only  two  years,  during 
which  he  re-establishes  the  various  idolatries  which  his  father  had  first  intro- 
duced and  then  abolished.  He  is  murdered  by  conspirators,  B.C.  640,  16. 
Josiah,  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight,  mounts  the  throne,  and  reigns- thirty-one  years, 
B.C.  £40  to  609.  Abolition  of  idolatry,  and  restoration  of  the  temple  worship. 
Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Scythian  inroad,  Palestine  invaded  by 
Nechoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Battle  of  Megiddo,  and  death  of  Josiah.  17.  Jebo- 
ahaz,  his  second  son,.is  made  king  by  the  people,  but  within  three  months  is 
removed  by  Nechoh,  who  confers  the  crown  on  bis  elder  brother,  18.  Jehoi- 
akim,  which  he  holds  for  four  yeiis  as  an  Egyptian  tributary,  B.C.  609  to  605. 
Great  expedition  of  Ndjuchadnezzar;  defeat  of  Nechoh  at  Carchemish,  and 
extension  of  the  Babylonian  dominion  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Jehoiakim 
submits,  but  afterwards  rebels  and  is  put  to  death,  b,c,  6oj  to  598,  10, 
jehoiachin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  is  made  king  by  Nebucliadnezzar,  but  holds  the 
throne  for  three  months  only,  when  he  is  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  with 
a  great  number  of  his  subjects,  B.C,  597,  20,  Zedekiah,  third  son  of  Josiah, 
uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  then  rules  as  a  Babylonian  tributary ;  but  he  too  rebels, 
allies  himself  with  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  and  defies  the  Chaldiean  power. 
Nebuchadnezzar  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem,  B,c.  5SS,  and  takes  it  B.C.  586. 
Zedekiah  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
Jeremiah  prophesies  during  the  reigns  of  Josiah  and  his  three  sons. 


PART  II.      AFRICAN   NATIONS. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient 
Africa. 

I.  The  continent  of  Africa  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
of  Asia  in  every  important  physical  characteristic.  A^a  extends 
itself  through  all  three  zones,  the  torrid,  the  frigid,      contrast 
and  the  temperate,  and  lies  mainly  in  the  last,  or  betwren  Afric* 
most  favoured  of  them.    Africa  beloi^  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  torrid  zone,  extending  only  a  little  way  north  an^ 
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south  into  those  portions  of  the  two  tempente  zones  which 
lie  nearest  to  -the  tropics,  Asia  has  a  coast  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  gulfs ;  Africa  has  but  one  consider- 
able indentation  —  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  its  western  side. 
Asia,  again,  is  traversed  by  frequent  and  lofty  mountain 
chains,  the  sources  from  which  flow  numerous  rivers  of  first-rate 
magnitude.  Africa  has  but  three  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  the 
Congo,  -and  the  Niger,  and  is  deficient  in  mountains  of  high 
ctevation.  Finally,  Asia  possesses  numerous  littoral  islands 
-of  a  lat^e  size ;  Africa  has  but  one  such  island,  Madagascar ; 
and  even  the  islets  which  lie  off  its  coast  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few. 

s.  Its  equatorial  position,  its  low  elevation,  and  its  want  of 

important  rivers  render  Africa  die  hottest,  the  driest,  and  the 

most   infertile   of  the  four   Continents.      In   the 

cn^«ni      nordi  a  sea  of  sand,  known  as  the  Sahara,  stretches 

""  AfiiS  "^  ito"^  e*st  to  west  across  the  entire  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupies  fully 
one-fifth  oi  4ts  surface.  Smaller  tracts  of  an  almost  equally 
arid  character  occur  towards  the  south.  Mudi  of  the  interior 
consists  of  swampy  jungle,  impervious,  and  fatal  to  human  life. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  continent  render  it  generally 
unapt  for  civilisation  or  for  the  growth  of  great  states :  it  is  only 
in  a  few  regions  that  Nature  wears  a  more  benignant  aspect,  and 
offers  conditions  favourable  to  human  progress.  These  regions 
are  chiefly  in  the  north  and  the  north-east,  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  It  was  only  the  more  northern  part  of  Africa  that  was  known 

to  the  ancients,  or  that  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of 

Generd      the  ancient  worid.    Here  the  geographical  features 

descriptiop  <rf  were  very  marked  and  striking.     First,  there  lay 

°'^  ■  close  aloi^  the  sea-shore,  a  aarrow  strip  of  generally 
fertile  territory,  watered  by  streams  which  emptied  themselves 
into  the  Mediterranean.  South  of  this  was  a  tract  of  greater 
elevation,  less  litted  for  human  habitation,  thou^  in  places 
I>rodacing  abundance  trf  dates.  Thirdly,  came  the  Great  Desert, 
interspened  wHh  oases—islands  in  the.  sea  of  sand  containing 
Springs  of  waWer  and  a  flourishing  v^etatiwi.  Below  the  Sahara, 
and  completely  separated  by  it  from  any  political  contact  wHl» 
■the  countilm  of  the  Aoctfa,  but  crossed  occasionally  by  caravans 
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for  purposes'  of  commerce,  was  a  second  fertile  r^on,  a  land 
of  large  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  were  cities  and  a  numerous 
population. 

4.  The  western  portion  of  North  Africa  stood,  in  some  respects, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  eastern.   Towards  the  east  the  fertile 
coast-tract  is  in  general  exceedingly  narrow,  and     dj^jjom: 
sparingly  watered  by  a  small  number  c^  in^gni-     *•  EJ^tem 
ficant  streams.    The  range  of  bare  rocky  hills  from    i.^estnn 
which  they  flow  —  the  continuation  of  Atlas  —  is      t""*""!- 

of  low  elevation ;  and  the  Great  Desert  often  approaches  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  coast.  Towards  the  west  the  lofty 
range  of  Atlas,  mniiing  at  a  considerable  distance  (200  miles) 
from  Ae  shor^  allows  a  broad  tract  of  fertile  ground  to  intervene 
between  its  crest  and  the  sea.  The  range  itself  is  well  wooded, 
and  gives  birth  to  many  rivers  of  a  fair  size.  Here  states  of  im  • 
portance  may  grow  up,  (or  the  resources  of  the  tract  are  great ; 
the  soU  is  good ;  the  climate  not  insalubrious  ;  but  towards  the 
east  Nature  has  been  a  ni^ard ;  and,  from  long.  10"  E,  nearly 
to  long.  30°,  there  is  not  a  single  position  where  even  a  second- 
rate  state  could  long  maintain  itsedf. 

5.  The  description  of  North  Africa,  which  has  been  here  given, 
holds  good  as  far  as  long.  30° ;  but  east  of  this  Hne  there  com- 
mences another  and  very  different  region.  From  Description  of 
the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  the  great  reservoirs  "'^  ^''*  valley, 
on  the  line  of  the  equator,  the  Tfile  rolls  down  its  vast  body  of 
waters  with  a  course,  whose  general  direction  is  from  south  to 
north,  and  meeting  the  Desert  ilows  across  it  in  a  mighty  stream, 
whidi  renders  this  comer  of  the  continent  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  tract3  contained  in  it.  The  Nile  valley  is  3,000 
mites  long,  and,  in  its  upper  portion,  of  unknown  width.  When  it 
enters  the  Desert,  about  lat.  16",  its  width  contracts;  and  from 
the  sixth  cataract  down  ,to  Cairo,  the  averse  breadth  of  the  cul- 
tivable soil  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  soil,  how- 
ever, is  cf  the  best  possible  quality ;  and  tiie  possession  of  the 
strip  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  of  the  broader  tra^t  known 
as  the  Delta,  about  its  mouth,  naturally  constitutes  tiie  power 
which  hcrfds  it  a  great  and  important  state.  The  proximityof 
this  part  of  Africa  to  Western  Asia  and  to  Europe,  its  healthi- 
ness and  comparatively  temperate  climate,  likewise  favoured  the 
developmeiit  in  this  n^on  ^  an  early  civUisation  and  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  monarchy  which  played  an  important  part  m  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world. 

6.  Above  the  point  at  which  the  Nile  enters  the  Desert,  on  the 
right  or  east  bank  of  the  stream,  occurs  another  tract,  physically 

very  remarkable,  and  capable  of  becoming  politically 
bet(^n°the  of  high  consideration.  Here  there  is  interposed 
^Ee3''seL'"    between  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red 

Sea  an  elevated  table>laad,  8,000  feet  above  the 
ocean-level,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  mountains,  which  rise 
in  places  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet.  These  lofty  masses  attract 
knd  condense  the  vapours  that  float  in  from  the  neighbouring 
%ea ;  and  the  country  is  thus  subject  to  violent  rains,  which 
during  the  summer  months  fill  the  river-courses,  and  flowing 
down  them  to  the  Nile,  are  the  main  cause  of  that  stream's 
periodical  overflow,  and  so  of  the  rich  fertility  of  Egypt.  The 
abundance  of  moisture  renders  the  plateau  generally  productive ; 
and  the  re^on,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  containing  from 
300,000  to  250,000  square  miles,  is  thus  one  well  capable  of 
nourishing  and  sustaining  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude. 

7.  The  nations  inhabiting  Northern  Africa  in  the  times  an- 
Poiiiical      tenor  to  Cyrus  were,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 

"North".^  Greeks,  five.  These  were  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethio- 
Africa.       pians,  the  Greeks,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Libyans. 

i.  Egypt.  To  the  Egyptians  belonged  the  Nile  valley  from 
lat.  24°  to  the  coast,  together  with  the  barren  region  between 
that  valley  and' the  Red  Sea,  and  the  fertile  tract  of  the  Fayoum 
about  Lake  Moeris,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Its  most 
important  portion  was  the  Delta,  which  contained  about  7,000 
square  miles,  and  was  studded  with  cities  of  note.  The  chief 
towns  were,  however,  in  the  narrow  valley.  These  were  Mem- 
phis, .not  much  above  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  and  Thebes, 
about  lat.  26°,  Besides  these,  tfie  places  of  importance  were, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Elephantine  and  Chemmis,  or  Panopolis ;  in 
the  lower  country,  Heliopolis,  Sals,  Sebennytus,  Mendes,  Tanis, 
Bubastis,  and  Pelusium.  The  Nile  was  the  only  Egyptian  river ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
great  stream  divided  itself  into  three  distinct  channels,  known 
as  the  Canobic,  the  Sebennytic,  and  the  Pelusiac  branches ; 
while,  lower  down,  these  channels  further  subdivided  themselves, 
se- that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Nile  waters  reached  the_ 
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Mediterranean  by  seven  distinct  mouths.  Egypt  had  one  large 
and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  large  lake,  known,  by  the  name 
of  Mceris,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  29°  50'.  It  was 
believed  to  be  artificial,  but  was  really  a  natural  depression. 

ii.  Ethiopia.  The  Ethiopians  held  the  valley  of  the  Nile  above 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  the  plateau  from  which  descend  the 
great  Nile  affluents,  the  modem  country  of  Abyssinia.  Their 
chief  city  was  Meroe.  Little  was  known  of  the  tract  by  the 
ancients ;  but  it  was  believed  to  be  excessively  rich  in  gold.  A 
tribe  called  Trc^lodyte  Ethiopians — i.e.  Ethiopians  who  bur- 
rowed underground  —  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  Sahara 
where  it  adjoins  upon  Fezzan. 

iii.  Greek  Settlements.  The  Greeks  had  colonised  the  portion 
of  Northern  Africa  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  having  settled  at  Cyrene  about  B.C.  630,  and  at  Barca 
al>out  seventy  years  afterwards.  They  had  also  a  colony  at  Nau- 
cratis  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  a  settlement  at  the  greater  Oasis. 

iv.  Libyans.  The  Lib)ra.ns  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Africa,  extending,  as  they  did,  from  the  borders  of 
Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Great  Desert.  They  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
among  which  the  followii^  were  the  most  remarkable: — the 
Adyrmachidae,  who  bordered  on  E^ypt,  the  Maxyes,  the  Nasa- 
monians  on  the  greater  Syrtis,  the  Garamantes  in  the  modem 
Fezzan,  and  the  Atlantes  in  the  range  of  Atlas.  Most  of  these 
races  were  nomadic ;  but  some  of  the  more  western  cultivated 
the  soil  and,  consequently,  had  fixed  abodes.  Politically,  all 
these  tribes  were  excessively  weak. 

v.  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  or  Liby-Fhoenicians — immi- 
grants into  Africa,  like  the  Greeks — had  fixed  themselves  in 
the  fertile  r^on  north  of  the  Atlas  chain,  at  the  point  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  Sicily.  Here  in  a  cluster  lay  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Carthage,  Utica,  Hippo  Zaritus,  Tunis,  and 
Zama  Regia,  while  a  little  removed  were  Adrumetum,  Leptis, 
aad  Hippo  R^us.  The  entire  tract  was  fertile  and  well 
watered,  intersected  by  numerous  ranges,  spurs  from  the  main 
chain  of  Atlas.  Its  principal  river  was  the  Bagrada  (now  Ma- 
jerdah),  which  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  Carthage.  The  entire  coast  was  indented  by  numerous 
bays ;  and  excellent  land-locked  harbours  were  formed  by  salt 
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lakes  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels.  Such  was  the 
Hipponites  Paius  (L.  Beozart)  near  Hippo  Zaritus,  and  the  greaC 
harbour  of  Carthage,  now  that  of  Tunis.  Next  to  the  Nile 
valley,  this  was  the  portion  of  Northern  Africa  most  favoured 
by  Nature,  and  best  suited  for  the  habitation  of  a  great  power. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
AFRICAN  STATES. 

A.  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  t/te 
Persian  Conqttest. 

Bouroes.  1.  Nat'mt:  including  (c)  the  Monuments  them-selves,  which  are 
eKher  inscriptions  an  buildings,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  or  writings  on  papyrus. 
Only  a  portion  of  these  have  been  edited.  The  best  collections  are : 
Lefsius,  Denkmaler.  Beriin  ;  conunenced  in  1849,  and  still  in  progress.  A 
magnificent  work.  Bkugsch,  H.,  Gngrapbucbe  Inicbri/len  akagjftiicbrr 
DatkmSlrr.  Leipsig,  1857-60;  j  vols.  4to.  Chahpoi.li(»i  lz  Jeunk, 
Memimenti  Jt  I  Egypte  el  Je  la  Nuhie,  Paris,  18J5-45  ;  4  vols,  folio. 
V-OSts-lsm,  I monummtiJtlf  Egitta  e  dttla  Nuiia.  Pisa,  1831-43  ;  text.gvols. 
Sto.;  plate^  J  vols,  folio.  Important  works  cm  single  subjects  are  L£psius, 
KSiagibueb  der  allm  Mgyfttn.  Berlin,  1858;  a  vols.  4ta.;  and  Wilkinsok, 
9urwi  Papynu.  London,  (i)  The  history  of  Manetbo,  written  in  Greek, 
about  B.C.  a6o,  but  now  exiting  tmly  in  tragmentE,  apd  in  the  epitomes  c^ 
Eusebius  and  Africanos  (the  R^ter  known  to  us  through  Syncellus).  The 
fragments  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  C.  MtiLLER  in  his  Wragmenta 
Jiiitoricontm  Grammm,  voL  ii. 

S.  Jevi'uh.  Important  notices  of  the  condition  of  Egypt  are  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Genesis  and  £Kodus  ;-  and  likewise  in  Kings, 
Cbronides,  and  Jeremiah.  Until  the  time  of  Reh<d}oam,  howener,  the  Egyptian 
monarcfas,  unfortunately,  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  title,  Pharaol^ 
being  used  instead.  This  renders  it  imposuUe  to  identify,  except  con- 
jecturally,  the  eariier  Egyptian  moaapchs  'Of  Scripture  with  monumental  or 
Manethonian  kings. 

8.  Grerk.  (a)  The  earliest,  and  in  most  respects  the  best  Greek  authority, 
is  Herodotus,  who  reports  faithfully  what  the  Egyptian  priesls  commtmicated 
M  iiim  as  the  history  of  their  country,  when  he  visited  Egypt  about  B.C.  460 
to  4SO,  If  he  is  credulous  with  regard  to  the  exaggerated  chronology 
required  by  the  priestly  system,  we  must  remember  that  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing  how  long  mankind  bad  existed  upon  the  eartb.  The  sketch  of 
Egyptian  history  supplied  to  him  was  scanty  and  incomplete,  but  in  few 
respects  wholly  untrue.  It  was,  in  a  pecnliar  sense,  rttonumental  history,  i.e.  it 
was  such  a  history  as  would  naturally  be  obtained  by  a'  traveller,  who  inquired 
principally  concerning  the  founders  of  the  great  public  edi&ces  which  came 
under  his  notice.  The  list  of  monarchs  obtained  in  this  way  was,  of  course, 
not  consecutive ;  but  the  kings  themselves  were  real  personages,  and  the  actuaJ  " 
order  of  their  reigns  was  only  at  one  point  seriously  deranged.  Herodotus 
adds  to  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  history  a  most  graphic  description  of  their 
manners,  customs,  and  religious  rites— '2  description  which,  though  disfigured 
by  some  rhetorical  exaggerations,  and  not  free  from  mistakes  of  the  kind 
which  a  foreigner  who  pajs  a  short  visit  to  a  country  always  makes,  is  yet  by 
ba  the  best  aad  iillest  accotmt  af  theac  matters  tliat  has  come  down  to  us 
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from  indcM  tunec  (j)  Tbe  Greek  writer  who  comes  next  to  Herodotus 
in  the  copiousnes  with  which  he  treats  Egyptian  affairs  isDiODORUS,  who, 
)ike  Herodotus,  risited  Egypt,  and  who  also  professed  to  draw  his  narrative 
from  ioformation  ftimisbed  him  by  tbe  priests.  The  Egyptian  history  of 
Diodoms  is,  however,  so  manifestly  based  od  that  of  Herodotus,  whidi  it 
mereiy  supplements  to  a  certain  extent,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to 
have  been  drawn  quite  independently  from  native  sources.  Rather  we  must 
regard  him  as  taking  Herodotus  for  his  basis,  and  as  endeavouring  to  EiU  out 
the  sketch  with  which  that  writer  had  fnraidicd  his  coantrymen.  Apparently 
be  was  wholly  ignonnt  of  the  history  of  Manetho,  It  is  remarkaMe  that  the 
additions  which  Diodorus  makes  to  the  scheme  of  Herodotus  are  in  almost 
every  instance  wortUessi.  He  deserves  credit,  however,  for  pointing  out  that 
the  monarcfas  in  Herodotus'  list  arc'crften  not  consecutive,  but  separated  frcHii 
cadi  other  by  intervals  of  several  generatiiHis.  {c)  Eratosthenes  of  Cyreae, 
and  Apollodorus  the  chronographer,  treated  Egyptian  chronology  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  manqmlating  it  at  thdr  pteasnre  in  &  way  that  vu 
Buffidently  arbitrary.    They  are  of  scarcely  any  value. 

Modem  works  on  the  Eiubject  of  Egyptian  History  are  numer- 
otis  and  impoitant.    The  best  are : — 

/'finujioH  Je  Cambyit.     Paris,  1814;  3  vols. 

BtnfSEX,  Baron,  .Xgyjitafi  Sirlk  m  4er  mkgeichiehtt.  Hamburg,  1S4S-5T; 
6  vol*.  Sto.  Tnnshited  into  Engiisk  under  the  title  of  B^^i  Plat*  m 
Unraerial  History,  by  COTTRELL  and  BiRCK.  London,  1S4S-67  ;  5  vols.  8vo. 
Ratlier  materials  for  history  than  history  itself. 

Kekkick,  Amkat  ^yft  under  tht  Phaiwikt.     London,  1S50;  a  vob.  Svo. 

Lepsius,  Cbnmol^ie  ier  Mgj^er,  Einleitung  und  Eister  Theil :  Kritik  der 
Quellen.    Berlin,  1849  ;  4to. 

Pools,  K.  S.,  JIbtk  Mgyftiaem.  London,  i^ji;  and  articte  on  Egtft  in 
Ite.  W.  Smith's  DictUmary  if  the  Biile,  vol.  i. 

WUJUHSON,  Sir  G.,  Hiitorical  Notice  of  Egypt  in   RaWLIMSON'S  Berodatui, 

vol.  iL    London,  1858-ia. 

Falher,  W.,  B^ptian  CbronicUi,  aoiii  a  Harmo^  of  Sacnd  and  Esfplian 
Cbronelogy,  and  an  Appendix  ^  Atsjrian  and  Babylonian  AniiqaHlei,  London, 
1861  ;  I  vtds.  8vo. 

BxL'CSCU,  H.,  OtJcbiei^  ^gjpiem  mter  den  Pbaraonen.     Berlin,  1S76 ;  4t0. 

Oa  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aocient  Egyptians,  the 
^reat  work  is — 

Wilkinson,  Sir.  G.,  Matamrj  emd  Ckstomi  of  the  Antitm  Bgrptiaai,  iatludiag 
Ibeir  Private  Life,  Covcmmenl,  Lavii,  ^t^  derived  from  a  Cotnpariion  of  Ibe 
Paiittingi,  Scitlpturei,  and  Ornamenli  Itill  exiltb^,  with  tbe  Aczounii  ^  Ancient 
Ambori,     London,  1837-41 ;  6  vob.  Bvo. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the 

Heier^tiat  dt  PEgyple,  ai  Reemii  da  Obtervatiant  tt  dei  Secierebei  fui  ent 
itifaita  en  Bgyfte  pendant  rBxpiditian  ^  P Amite  Franfai^.  Paris,  1809-10. 
Text  9  vole  Alio;  plates,  14  vols,  folio. 

Smaller  works,  suitable  for  the  ordinary  student,  are — 
WiLXltiSOS,  Sir  G.,  Modem  Bgrpt  "ltd  Tbeiej.     London,  1843;  3Vol5,8ro.; 

and  Handbaotfar  Egypt.     Loudon,  iSjS  ;  and  edition,  Svo. 
BiscU,  Dr.   S.,  Egypt  from  tbe  Barlieit  Timet  le  B.C.  300.     London,  iSys. 

A  valuable  compendium. 
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1.  The  early  establishment  of  monarchical  government  in  Egypt 
is  indicated  in  Scripture  by  the  mention  of  a  Pharaoh  as  con- 
Antiquity  of   temporary  with  Abraham.     The  full  account  which 
the  Egyptian   13  given  of  the  general  character  of  the"  kingdom 
"""   ^'     administered    by  Joseph   suggests   as   the    era   of 
its  foundation  a  date  considerably  more  ancient  than,  that  of 
Abraham's  visit.    The  priests  themselves  claimed  for  the  mo- 
narchy, in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  antiquity  of  above  li,cxx> 
years.    Manetho,  writing  after  the  reduction  of  his  country  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  more  moderate,  assigning  to  the  thirty  dynas- 
ties which,  according  to  him,  preceded  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
a  number  of  years  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  rather  more 
than  5,000.     The  several  items  which  produce  this  amount  may 
be  correct,  or  nearly  so ;  but,  if  their  sum  is  assumed  as  measuring 
the  duration  of  the  monarchy,  the  calculation  will  be  largely  in 
excess  ;  for  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  Manetho's  dynas- 
ties were  often  reigning  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  chronolc^y  of 
early  Egypt  arises  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Manetho's  dynasties  were  contemporary.    The  monuments  prove 
a  certain  amount  of  contemporaneousness.   But  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  exhaust  the  subject,  or  do  more  than  indi- 
cate a  practice  the  extent  of  which  must  be  determined,  partly  by 
examination  of  our  documents,  partly  by  reasonable  conjecture. 
3.  A  careful  examination  of  the  names  and  numbers  in  Mane- 
Arrangement  ^^°^  lists,  and  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  monu- 
ofMineibo's   ments,  have  led  the  best  English  Egyptologers  to 
construct,  or  adopt,  the  subjoined  scheme,  as  that 
which  best  expresses  the  real  position  in  which  Manetho's  first 
seventeen  dynasties  stood  to  one  another'. 

'  On  the  su^ecl  of  early  Egyptiui  history  and  chronology  (here  Is  no  general  agree- 
ment among  hieroglyphical  sdiolars.  Dr.  Birch  places  the  first  six  dynasties  between 
8.0.  3000  and  B.C.  aooo  ;  Lepsius  between  a  c.  3900  and  3000  ;  Bnigsch  between  a.c. 
4400  and  3100;  Mariette  and  Lenonnant  between  a.  c.  5000  and  3500.  All  but 
Marietle  believe  some  of  Manelbo't  first  seventeen  dynasties  to  have  been  contemponuy, 
bnt  make  different  arrangements  of  Ihem.  The  chtonological  scheme  given  in  the 
text  is  tlial  of  Stuart  Poole  and  Gardner  Wilkinson.  It  must  not  b«  regarded  as  more 
than  tentative,  and  may  very  probably  be  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
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3.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  there  were  in 
Egypt  dudng  the  early  period,  at  one  time  two,  at  another  three, 
at   another  five  or  even   six,  parallel  or  contem- 
poraneous kingdoms,  established  in  different  parts     "kingdona^ 

of  the  country.     For  example,  while  the  first  and    „i™?'"iS- 

2700 -1S^6 
second  dynasties  of  Manetho  were  ruling  at  This, 

his  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  bore  sway  at  Memphis ;  and,  during 
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a  portion  of  this  time,  his  fifth  dynasty  was  ruling  at  Elephan- 
tine his  ninth  at  Heracleopolis,  and  bis  eleventh  at  Thebes  or 
Diospolis.  And  the  same  general  condition  of  things  prevailed 
till  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  when  Egypt  was, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  united  Into  a  single  kingdom,  ruled 
from  the  one  centre,  Thebes. 

4.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  names  and  numbers  in  Manetho's 
first  and  third  dynasties  are  historical.  The  correspondence  of  the 

Menetho's  iiame,  Menes  (M'na),  with  that  of  other  traditional 
firsi  and  third  founders  of  nations,  or  first  men, — with  the  Manes 

perhaps  un-    of  Lydia,  the  Phry^an  Manis,  the  Cretan  Minos, 

historical.  ^Yx  Indian  Menu,  the  German  Mannus,  and  the  like 
—raises  a  suspicion  that  here  too  we  are  dealing  with  a  fictitious 
personage,  an  ideal  and  not  a  real  founder.  The  improbably 
,  long  reign  assigned  to  M'na  (sixty  or  sixty-two  years),  and  his 
strange  death — ^he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  hippopotamus 
• — increase  the  doubt  which  the  name  causes.  M'na's  son  and 
successor,  Athothis  (Thoth),  the  Egyptian  ^sculapius,  seems  to 
be  equally  mythical.  The  other  names  are  such  as  may  have 
been  borne  by  real  kings,  and  it  is  possible  that  In  Manetho's 
time  they  existed  on  monuments  ;  but  the  chronology,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  dynasty,  gives  an  average  of  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  years  to  a  reign,  is  evidently  in  excess,  and  cannot 
be  trusted. 
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5.  With  Manetho's  second  and  fourth  dynasties  we  reach  the 
time  of  contemporary  monunKnts,  and  feel  ourselves  on  sure  his- 
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torical  ground.    Tht  tomb  of  Kaeechus  (Ka-ka-ou),  the  second 
king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  thought  to  have  been    j^^i  historr 
found    near  the   pyiaroida  of   Gtzdi ;    and    Soris    i»pn«wirti 
(Shura),  Suphis  I  (Khufu),  SuphU  II  (Nou-Khufu),   T^a  ' 
and  Mcncherea  (Men-4ea-ra),  the  first  four  kings  of  '^><l'^"  ""^ 
the  fourth,  are  known  to  us  from  several  inscrip-     lecond  uid 
tioBS.    There  is  distinct  monumental  evidence  that  ^^  ^v*^^ 
the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  dynasties  were  contemporary.    The 
fourth  was  the  principal  one  of  the  three,  and  boK  sway  at  Mem- 
phis over  Lower  Egypt,  while  the  second  ruled  Middle  Egypt 
from  This,  and  the  fifth  Upper  Egypt  from  Elephantine.    Pro- 
bably the  kings  of  the  second  and  fifth  dynasties  were  connected 
by  blood  with  those  of  the  fourth,  and  held  their  respective 
crowns  by  permission  of  the  Memphite  sovereigns.    The  tombs 
of  monarchs  belonging  to  all  three  dynasties  exist  fn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis ;  and  there  is  even  some  doubt  whether 
a  king  of  the  fifth,  Khafra,  was  not  the  true  founder  of  the 
'Second  Pyramid'  near  that  city. 

6.  The  date  of  the  establishment  at  Memphis  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  is  given  variously  as  B.C.  3209  (Bunsen),  B.C.  2450  (Wil- 
kinson), and  B.C  2440  (Poole).  And  the  time  during  The  fourth 
which  it  occupied  tiie  throne  is  estimated  variously  ^V^J- 
at  240,  2 10,  and  155  years.  The  Egyptian  practice  of  association 
is  a  fertile  source  of  chronological  confusion  ;  and  all  estimates 
of  the  duration  of  a  dynasty,  so  long  as  the  practice  continued, 
are  mainly  conjectural.  Still  the  comparatively  low  dates  of  the 
English  Egyptol<^er3  are  on  every  ground  preferable  to  the 
higher  dates  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  safest  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Manetho  with  the  monuments 
seems  to  be,  that  a  powerful  monarchy  was  established  at 
Memphis  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fifth  century,  B,c.j 
which  was  in  some  sort  paramount  over  the  whole  country.  The 
kings  of  this  dynasty  were  the  following : — 

1.  Sorts  (Shura),  who  reigned  twenty-nine  years  according  to  Manetho,  and 
birilt  the  northern  pyramid  of  Abooseer,  on  the  blocks  of  which  his  name  has 
bees  found.  3.  Suphis  1  (Khufu),  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  and  Chembes  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  builder  of  the  '  Great  Pyramid,'  to  whom  Manetho  giTes 
a  reign  of  sixty-three  years.  3.  Suphis  II  (Nou-Khufu),  his  brother,  who 
reigned  conjointly  with  Suphis  1,  and  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
'  Great  Pyramid.'  He  outlived  his  brother  by  at  least  three  years.  4.  Men- 
cheres  (Men-ka-ra),  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  perhaps  the 
son  of  Suphis  I,  the  builder  of  the  '  Third  Pyramid,'  which  contained  his  sarco- 
phagus.   He  reigned,  like  Suphis  I,  sixty-three  years.    6.  Ratoises,  twenty-five 
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years.    6.  BIclieris,  twenty-two  years.    7.  Sebercheres,  seven  years.    And  8. 
ThamphthB,  nine  years.    Probable  dufation  of  the  dynasty,  about  no  years. 

7.  It  is  evident  from  the  monuments  that  the  civilisation  of 
Egypt  at  this  early  date  was  in  many  respects  of  an  advanced 

Ad   need     o"!^'-    A  high  d^ree  of  mechanical  science  and 
cirilisaiioD  of  skill  is  implied  in  the  quanying,  transporting,  and 
^^yih^  raising  into  place  of  the  huge  blocks  whereof  the 
about  B,c.     pyramids  are  composed,  and  considerable  mathe- 
matical knowledge  in  the  emplacement  of  each  py- 
ramid so  as  exactly  to  face  the  cardinal  points.     Writing  appears 
in  no  rudimentary  form,  but  in  such  a  shape  as  to  imply  long  use. 
Besides-  the  hien^lyphics,  which  are  well  and  accurately  cut,  a 
cursive  character  is  seen  on  some  of  the  blocks,  the  precursor  of 
the  later  hieratic.     The  reed-pen  and  inkstand  are  among  the 
hieroglyphics  employed ;  and  the  scribe  appears,  pen  in  hand, 
in  the  paintings  on  the  tombs,  making  notes  on  linen  or  papyrus. 
The  drawing  of  human  and  animal  figures  is  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  later  times ;  and  the  trades  represented  are 
nearly  the  same  as  are  found  under  the  Rameside  kings.     Alto- 
gether it  is  apparent  that  the  ^yptians  of  the  Pyramid  period 
were  not  just  emerging  out  of  barbarism,  but  were  a  people  who 
had  made  very  considerable  prepress  in  the  arts  of  life. 

8.  The  governmental  system  was  not  of  the  simple  character 
which  is  found  in  kingdoms  recently  formed  out  of  village  or 

Elaborate  *"^*  communities,  but  had  a  complicated  organi- 
govemmeotal  sation  of  the  sort  which  usually  grows  up  with  time. 
^*^''™'  Egypt  was  divided  into  nomes,  each  of  which  had 
its  governor.  The  military  and  civil  services  were  separate,  and 
each  possessed  various  grades  and  kinds  of  functionaries.  The 
priest  caste  was  as  distinct  as  in  later  times,  and  performed  much 
the  same  duties, 

9.  Aggressive  war  had  begun  to  be  waged.    The  mineral  trea- 
sures of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Mem- 

AEgressive     phitic  kings,  and  Soris,  the  first  king  of  the  dynasty, 

^^-        seems  to  have  conquered  and  occupied  it.      The 

perhaps  built  Copper  mines  of  Wady  Maghara  and  Sarabit  el-Ka- 

y  captives,    jj^^j  ^^^^  worked  by  the  great  Pyramid  monarchs, 

whose  operations  there  were  evidently  extensive.   Whether  there 

is  any  ground  for  regarding  the  kings  in  question  as  especially 

tyrannical,  may  .perhaps  be  doubted.     One  of  them  was  said  to 
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have  written  a' sacred  book,  and  another  (according  to  Herodotus) 
hadthe  character  of  a  mild  and  good  monarch.  The  pyramids 
may  have  been  built  by  the  labour  of  captives  taken  in  war ;  in 
which  case  the  native  population  would  not  have  suffered  by 
their  erection. 
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10,  The  fourth  or  '  pyramid'  dynasty  was  succeeded  at  Mem- 
phis by  the  sixth  Manethonian  dynasty,  about  B,C.  2220.     The 
second  and  fifth  still  bore  sway  at  This  and  Elephan-     .j.^^^  ^^^^ 
tine ;  while  wholly  new  and  probably  independent    and  pirailel 
dynasties    now   started   up    at   Heracleopolis   and       J""^""- 
Thebes.     The  Memphitic  kii^  lost  their  pre-eminence.     Egypt 
was  broken  up  into  really  separate  kingdoms,  among  which  the 
Theban  gradually  became  the  most  powerful. 
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II.  The  weakness  of  Egypt,  thus  parcelled  out  into  five  king- 
doms, tempted  foreign  attack  ;  and,  about  B.C.  ao8o,  or  a  little 
Invasioii  of    later,  a  powerful  enemy  entered  Lower  Egypt  from 


coQqQercd.  Memphitc  kingdom,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  country  below  lat.  29°  30'.  These  were  the 
so-called  Hyk-SOS,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  nomades  from  either 
Syria  or  Arabia,  who  exercised  with  extreme  severity  all  the 
rights  of  conquerors,  burniiig  the  cities,  razing  the  temples  to 
the  ground,  exterminating  the  male  Egyptian  population,  and 
making  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  two  Shepherd  dynasties  (Manetho's  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth)  were  established  simultaneously  in  the  conquered 
territory,  the  fifteenth  reigning  at  Memphis,  and  the  sixteenth 
either  in  the  Delta,  or  at  Avans  (Pelusium  ?).  Native  Egyptian 
dynasties  continued,  however,  to  hold  much  of  the  country.  The 
ninth  (Heracleopolite)  held  the  Fayoura  and  the  Nile  valley 
southwards  as  far  as  HermopoUs ;  the  twelfth  bore  sway  at 
Thebes ;  the  fifth  continued  undisturbed  at  Elephantine.  In 
the  heart,  moreover,  of  tfie  Shepherd  conquests,  a  new  native 
kingdom  sprang  up ;  and  the  fourteenth  (Xoite)  dynasty  main- 
tained itself  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Hyksos  ascendancy 
in,  the  most  central  portion  of  the  Delta. 

OMaMmpontrr  Djnaatlea  fi^om  abost  B.O.  S080  to  IfiOO. 
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13.  Simultaneously  with  the  irruption  of  the  Shepherds  oc- 
curred an  increase  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  which,  under  the 

mooarcbs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  Usortasens  and    ^ 

'  ■"  The  twelfth 

Amun-m-has  acquired  a  paramount  authority  over     (Theban) 
all  Egypt  from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  neigh-      1,0^''^^ 
bourhood  of  Memphis.  The  Elephantine  and  Hera-     Hyksos  in 
cleopolite  dynasties,  though  continuing,  became  sub- 
ordioate.  Even  Heliopolis,  below  Memphis,  owned  the  authority 
of  these  powerful  monarchs,  who  held  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and 
carried  their  arms  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.     Amun-m-ha  III, 
who  seems  to  be  the  Maris  (or  Lamaris)  of  Manetho  and  the 
Mceris  of  Herodotus,  constructed  the  remarkable  work  in  the 
Fayoum  known  as  the  Labyrinth.     Usortasen  I  built  numerous 
temples,  and  erected  an  obelisk.    Architecture  and  the  arts 
generally  flourished ;  irrigation  was  extended ;  and  the  oppres~ 
sion  of  Lower  Egypt  under  the  rude  Shepherd  kings  seemed  for  a 
considerable  time  to  have  augmented,  rather  than  dimtaished, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Upper  country, 

13.  But  darker  days  arrived.     The  Theban  monarchs  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty,  less  warlike  or  less  fortunate  than  their  prcr 
decessors,   found   themselves   unable  to  resist  the         The 
terrible  '  Shepherds,'  and,  quitting  their  capital,  fled      ^i^^ 
into  Ethiopia,  while  the   invaders  wreaked  their      &yo»Ai. 
vengeance   oif  the   memorials   of  the   Usortasens.       conquer 
Probably,  after  a  while,  the  refugees  returned  and  Upper  ^pt. 
took  up  the  position  of  tributaries,  a  position  which  must  also 
have  been  occupied  by  all  the  other  native  monarchs  who  still 
m^ntained  themselves,  excepting  possibly  the  Xoites,  who  may 
faave  found  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  an  effectual  protection.   The 
compUu  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  '  Shepherds '  has 
been  dated  about  B.C.  1900.     Their  dominion  lasted  till  aboutt 
B.C.  1535.     The  seventh  and  eighth  (Memphitic)  dynasties;  the 
tenth  (Heracleopolite),  and  the  seventeenth  (Shepherd),  belong 
to  this  interval.    This  is  the  darkest  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  '  Shepherds '  left  no  monuments ;  and  during  the  period  of 
tbeir  sway  the  very  names  of  the  native  kings  are  unknown  to  us. 

14.  A  new  day  breaks  upon  us  with  the  accession  to  power  of 
Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  B.C.  1525.    A   Revolt  under 
f^reat  national  movement,  headed  by  Amosis  {Ames      Awo**- 

or  Aahmes),  king  of  the  Thebaid,  drove  the  foreign  invaders, 
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after  a  stout  conflict,  from  -the  soil  of  Egypt,  and,  releasing  the 
ExpoUion  of   Country  from  the  incubus  which  had  so  long  lain 


Most  ill « 

ing  period  of  The  most   flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  history 

iMtf-ia^;  followed.  The  Theban  king,  who  had  led  the 
eighteenth,  movement,  received  as  his  reward  the  supreme 
and"twMiiieih  authority  over  the  whole  country,  a  right  which  was 
dynastiis.  inherited  by  his  successors.  Egypt  was  henceforth, 
for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  a  single  centralised  monarchy. 
Contemporary  dynasties  ceased.  Egyptian  art  attained  its 
highest  perfection.  The  great  temple-palaces  of  Thebes  were 
built.  Numerous  obelisks  were  erected.  Internal  prosperity  led 
to  aggressive  wars.  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Syria  were  invaded. 
The  Euphrates  was  crossed ;  and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia 
added  to  the  empire. 

Klnga  of  tha  lUehtMiLth  Dynasty :— 1.  Amos  (Ames  or  Aahmes).  Led 
the  insurrection.  Expelled  the  Shepherds,  Reigned  twenty-six  years,  B.C. 
151510  1499.  2.  Amunoph  I.  Married  the  widow  of  Amos.  Reigned  twenty- 
one  years,  B.C.  1499  to  1478.  3.  Thothmes  I.  Warred  in  Ethiopia.  On  his 
death,  Amen-set,  his  daughter,  became  regent  for  his  infant  sons,  4.  Thothmes 
11,  who  died  a  minor,  and  6.  Thothmes  III,  who  became  full  king,  after 
Amen-set  (Amensis  of  Manetho)  had  held  office  for  twenty-two  years.  This 
monarch  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dynasty.  He  warred  in 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Western  Mesopotamia,  and  is  thought  to  declare 
that  he  took  tribute  from  Nineveh,  Is  (Hit),  and  Babylon.  His  temples  and 
other  buildings  at  Karnak,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  Coptos,  and  other 
places,  are  magnificent.  He  reigned  at  least  forty-seven  yews,  including  the 
time  of  his  minority,  from  about  B.C.  14(11  to  1414.  6.  Amunoph  II,  his  son, 
whom  he  associated  shortly  before  his  death,  succeeded  him.  His  reign  was 
short  and  uneventful.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  7.  Thothmes  IV  (Tuth- 
mosis  of  Manethoj,  who  cut  the  great  sphinx  near  the  Pyramids.  He  warred 
with  the  'Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians.  His  queen,  Maut-m-va,  appears  to 
have  been  a  foreigner.  8.  Amunoph  MI,  son  of  Thothmes  IV. and  Maut-m-»a, 
succeeded  about  B.C.  1400.  He  was  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign.  Military 
expeditions  were  made  in  his  reign  against  most  of  the  countries  previously 
attacked  by  Thothmes  UI.  Many  great  buildings  were  erected.  Agriculture 
was  improved  by  the  construction  of  tanks  or  reservoirs.  The  two  large 
Colossi  were  made,  one  of  which  is  known  as  '  the  vocal  Memnon.'  Amunoph 
further  introduced  some  religious  changes,  which  are  obscure,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  very  distasteful  to  his  subjects.  He  reigned  at  least  thirty-six 
vears,  about  B.C.  1400  to  1364.  8.  Horus,  his  son,  succeeded  as  legitimate 
King ;  but  at  the  same  time  pretenders  started  up,  pwssibly  among  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  for  about  thirty  years  the  country  was  distracted  by  the  claims 
of  various  sovereigns.  Horus,  however,  conquered  or  outlived  his  rivals,  and 
in  his  later  years  obliterated  their  memorials.  He  warred  successfully  in 
Africa,  and  made  additions  to  the  buildings  at  Karnak,  Luxor,  and  other  places. 
His  reign  was  reckoned  at  thirty-seven  years,  B.C.  1364  to  iji?.  10.  A  king 
called  Resitot  (the  Rathotis  of  Manetho)  appears  to  have  succeeded  Horus, 
and  to  have  brought  the  dynasty  to  a  close.  His  relationship  to  Horus  is 
uncertain.  He  reigned  only  a  few  years,  B.C.  1337  to  1J34, 
-Kings  of  th«  Kineteentli  Dynasty:— L  Rameses  I,  founder  of  the 
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dfnasty  (about  B.C.  1314),  derived  his  descent  from  Amos  and  Amunoph  I, 
but  not  ftviin  aiy  of  the  later  kings.  He  reigned  less  than  two  years.  S.  Seti, 
bis  son  (the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodonis,  and  the  Sethosof  Manetho^, 
succeeded— a  jirat  and  warhke  monarch.  He  re-conquered  Sfria,  which.had 
revolted  after  the  death  of  Amunoph  IH,  and  contended  with  the  Arabs,  the 
Hittites,  the  Tahai  (Dai)  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia^and  the  people  of  Western 
Mesopotamia.  He  built  the  Great  Hall  of  Kamak,  and  constructed  for  him- 
self the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  royal  tombs.  According  to  Manetho,  he 
reigned  upwards  of  fifty  years.  S.  Rameses  II  (Ramesu-Miamun),  vho 
bad  for  many  years  ruled  conjointly  with  his  father,  became  sole  king  on  his 
decease.  He  warred  in  the  same  regions  and  with  the  same  people  as  his 
father,  and  also  carried  his  arms  deep  into  the  African  continent.  The  chief 
of  his  monuments  is  the  Rameseum  (Memnonium)  at  Thebes,  His  tttU, 
engraved  on  the  rocks  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  is  well  known.  Egyptian  art 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  his  reign.  He  opened  a  canal  from  the  Nile 
above  Bubastis  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  maintained  a  fleet  In  those  waters.  In 
all,  be  reigned  sixty-six  years,  from  about  B.C.  1311  to  1145.  4,  Amenepbthes 
(Menephthah),  his  son,  succeeded.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain.  He  was  followed  by 
bis  son,  B.  Sethos  II  (Seti),  who  was  undistinguished,  and  bad  but  a  short 
reign. 

Klnga  of  the  Twantleth  Dynssty: — Rameses  III  (perhaps  the  Rham- 
psinitus  of  Herodotus,  who  was  famous  for  his  full  treasury)  ascended  the 
throne  about  B.C.  iiii).  I^Ie  was  at  once  a  great  builder  and  3.  conqueror. 
He  fought  at  sea  with  the  Tokari  (Carians  ?)  and  the  Khairetana  (CreUns  1) ; 
and  on  land  penetrated  as  far  as  Western  Mesopotamia.  His. chief  buildings, 
which  are  at  Medinet-Habu,  though  they  are  magnificent,  indicate  a  certain 
decltne  of  the  arts.  He  was  succeeded  by  four  sons,  who  all  bore  the  same 
name,  Rameses,  and  who  were  all  equally  undistinguished.  Then  came 
Rameses  VIII,  the  sixth  king  of  the  dynasty,  who  was  more  warlike  than  his 
predecessors,  and  made  some  successnil  foreign  expeditions.  Six  or  seven 
other  kings  of  the  same  name  followed,  most  of  whom  had  short  reigns.  The 
dynasty  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  about  B.C.  10S5. 

15.  The  decline  of  Egypt  under  the  twentieth  dynasty  is  very 
marked.     We  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but  internal  decay — a 
decay  proceeding  mainly  from  those  natural  caitses     Dedine  of 
which  are  always  at  work,  compelling  nations  and  iheroonarchy 
races,   like    individuals,    aiter   they   have    reached     twsntieih 
maturity,   to   sink   in  vital   force,   to  become  de-      dynaiiy. 
bilitated,  and  finally  to  perish.     Under  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
E^pt  reached  her  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ;  under  the  twentieth  she  rapidly  sank,  alike  in  military 
power,  in  artistic  genius,  and  in  taste.    For  a  space  of  almost 
two  centuries,  from  about  B.C.  1170  to  990,  she  scarcely  under- 
took  a   single  important   enterprise ;    her  architectural   efforts 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  were  mean,  and  her  art  without 
spirit  or  life.     Subsequently,  in  the  space  between  B.C.  990  and 
the  Persian  conquest,  B.C.  515,  she   experienced   one   or   two 
'  revivals ; '  but  the  reaction  on  these  occasions,  being  spasmodic 
and  forced,  exhansted  rather  than  recruited  her  strength;  nor 
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did  the  efforts  made,  great  as  they  were,  suffice  to  do  more  than 
check  for  a  while  the  decadence  which  they  could  not  avert 

i6.  Among  the  special  causes  which  produced  this  unusually 

rapid  decline,  the  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  spirit 

Caases  of     of  caste,  and  particularly  to  the  undue  predominance 

ihededme.  ^f  ^^  sacerdotal  order.  It  is  true  that  castes,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  since  a  son 
was  not  absolutely  compelled  to  follow  his  father's  profession. 
But  the  separation  of  classes  was  so  sharply  and  clearly  defined, 
the  hereditary  descent  of  professions  was  so  much  the  rule,  that 
the  system  closely  approximated  to  that  which  has  been  so  long 
established  in  India  and  which  prevails  there  at  the  present  day. 
It  had,  in  fact,  all  the  evils  of  caste.  It  discouraged  progress, 
advance,  improvement ;  it  repressed  personal  ambition  ;  it  pro- 
duced deadness,  flatness,  dull  and  tame  uniformity.  The  priestly 
influence,  which  pervaded  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
was  used  to  maintain  a  conventional  standard,  alike  in  thought, 
in  art,  and  in  manners.  Any  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  set 
forms  of  the  old  religion,  that  at  any  time  showed  itself,  was 
sternly  checked.  The  inclination  of  art  to  become  naturalistic 
was  curbed  and  subdued.  All  intercourse  with  foreigners,  which 
might  have  introduced  changes  of  manners,  was  forbidden.  The 
aim  was  to  maintain  things  at  a  certain  set  level,  which  was 
fixed  and  unalterable.  But,  as  '  non  progredi  est  regredi,'  the 
result  of  repressing  all  advance  and  improvement  was  to  bring 
about  a  rapid  and  general  deterioration. 

:,  wh „ , 

I  the  subject  made  by 
Herodotus  represents  the  castes,  or  classes,  as  seven — viz.  priests, 
warriors,  cowherds,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  boatmen;  Plato 
as  six — viz,  priests,  warriors,  shepherds,  artificers,  husbandmen,  and  hunts- 
men; Diodorus  as  five — viz.  priests,  warriors,  herdsmen,  artificers,  and 
husbandmen.  Moderns  lay  it  down  that  there  were  reijly  five  general 
classes — those  of  Diodorus—and  that  some  of  these  were  again  subdivided, 
as  Is  the  case  with  some  castes  in  India, 

17.  The  growing  influence  of  the  priests,  which  seems  to  have 

_.  reduced  the  later  monarchs  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 

first  dynasty   to  faineants,  was  shown  still  more  markedly  in  the 

"kin^'"     accession  to  power,  about  B.C.  1085,  of  the  priestly 

■  c.         dynasty  of  'Tanites,'  who  occupy  the  twenty-first 

place  in  Manetho's  list    These  kings,  who  style 

themselves  '  High'Friests  of  Amun,'  and  who  wear  the  priestly 
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costume,  seem  to  have  held  their  court  at  Tanis  (Zoan),  in  the 
Delta,  but  were  acknowledged  for  kings  equally  in  Upper  Egypt. 
It  must  have  been  to  one  of  them  that  Hadad  fled  when  Joab 
slaughtered  the  Edomites,  and  in  their  ranks  also  must  be  sought 
the  Pharaoh  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
According  to  Manctho,  the  dynasty  held  the  throne  for  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years ;  but  the  computation  is  thought  to 
be  in  excess. 

KingBoftheTwaoty-fiist  DthmIt:— 1.  Smendes,  who  reigned  twenty- 
fix  year^  8.  Ps«iseDnes  (Pisham  I).  Reigned  forty-one  or  fortj-six  years. 
3.  Nephercheres.  Reigned  four  years.  4.  Amenephthcs  (Menephthah  II). 
Reigned  nine  years.  B.  Osochor  (probably  Pehor).  Reigned  six  years. 
Left  sculptures  in  a  temple  at  Tbebes.  6.  Psioaches  (Pifinkh).  Reigned 
nine  years.  7.  Psusennes  II  (Pisbam  11),  his  son.  Left  sculptures  in  the 
same  temple  as  Pehor.    Reigned  fourteen  (or  thirty-fiTe)  years. 

18.  With  Sheshonk,  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  a  revival  of  Egyptian  power  to  a  certain  extent  oc- 
culted.    Though  Sheshonk  himself  takes  the  title 

Slight  re- 
of  '  High-Priest    of  Amun,'   having    married    the    vivia  under 
daughter  of  Pisham  II,  the  last  king  of  the  sacerdotal  '"^'yj^d 
(twenty-first)  dynasty,  yet  beyond  this  no  priestly         «■  c. 
character  attaches  to  the  monarchs  of  his  house. 
Sheshonk  resumes  the  practice  of  military  expeditions,  and  his 
example  is  followed  by  one  of  the  Osorkons.    Monuments  of 
some  pretension  are  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  line,  at  Thebes 
and  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  which  latter  is  the  royal  city  of  the 
time.    The  revival,  however,  is  partial  and  short-lived,  the  later 
monarchs  of  the  dynasty  beii^  as  undistinguished  as  any  that 
had  preceded  them  on  the  throne. 

KI119  of  Hw  Twanly-a«oond  I>7na«ty:— L  Sfaesbonk  (the  Shishak  of 
Scripture,  and  probably  the  Asychis  of  Herodotus).  Ascends  the  throne 
about  B.C.  99J,  and  reigns  twenty-one  years,  b.c.  993  to  971.  Receives 
Jeroboam  at  his  court,  and  afterwards  makes  an  expedition  against  Palestine, 
to  establish  Jeroboam  in  bis  kingdom.  Invades  Judza,  receives  the  sub- 
mbcion  of  Rehobaam,  and  plunders  Jerusalem.  Succeeded  by  his  son, 
%.  Osorkon  I,  who  reigns  litleen  years,  trom  B.C.  97  a  to  957,  and  leaves  the 
crown  to  his  son,  S.  Pehor,  who  holds  it  not  more  than  a  year  or  two,  when 
be  is  succeeded,  or  superseded,  by  bis  brother-in-law,  4.  Osorkon  II,  who 
was  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  prince,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Osorkon  I.  This 
king  is  probably  the  Zerach  of  Scripture,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  A^  about  B.C.  941.  He  reigned  twenty-three  years,  from 
B.C.  956  to  93].  B.  Sheshonk  II,  his  son,  sacceeded  him;  after  whom  the 
crown  passed  to  a  '  prince  of  the  Mashoash,'  6.  Takelot  I,  who  was  married 
to  Keromama,  a  granddaughter  of  the  third  king,  Pehor.  He  reigned  (pro- 
bably) twenty-three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  7.  Osorkon  III, 
who  reigned  at  least  twenty-eight  yeare.  He  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  8,  She- 
dionk  III,  who  also  reigned  as  much  as  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  yean 
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The  dynasty  ended  with    ft.  Takelot  11,  son  of  Sheshonk  III,  the  length  of 
whose  reign  is  quite  uncertain.    The  probable  duration  of  the  dynasty  was 

146  years,  B.C.  993  to  847. 

19.  The  decline  of  the  monarchy  advanced  now  with  rapid 

strides.   On  the  death  of  Takelot  11,  a  disintegration  of  the  king- 

Fudher       dom  seems  to  have  taken  place.     While  the  Bubas- 

decline        jjj^  jj^g  ^^s  carried  on  in  a  third  Ptsham  (or  Pishai) 

Twenty-third  .      ^.      ,       ,  .      ,    ,.  \.  ,     • 

andpaiallel    and   a   fourth   Sheshonk,   a   nval   hne,   Manethos 

^'^'^''*''     twenty-third  dynasty,  sprang  up  at  Tanis,  and  ob- 
847-768.     tained  the  chief  power.    The  kings  of  this  line, 
who  are  four  in  number,  are  wholly  undistinguished. 

King"  of  the  Twsnty-thlrd  DynBBtf ;— 1.  Pelubastes  (Pet-sa-Pasht). 
Reigned  forty  years.  2.  Osorko  (Osorkon  IV).  Reigned  eight  years. 
S.  PsammOs  (Psa-n-mQt).  Reigned  ten  years.  4.  Zet  (probably  Set!  III). 
Reigned  thirty-one  years.    Duration  of  the  dynasty,  eighty-nine  years,  from 

B.C.  847  to  758. 

30.  A  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  SaTs,  another  city  of 

the  Delta,  now  took  place,     A  king,  whom  Manetho 

t»enty-rourth  and  Diodorus  call  Eocchoris  (Bakenranf)  ascended 

""^rri.    the  throne.     This  monarch,  after  he  had  reigned 

dynasties,     forty-four  (or,  according  to  another  account,  six) 

conqi^  by  years— either  as   an   independent   prince  or  as   a 

Ethiopia,  about  tributary  to  Ethiopia — was  put  to  death  by  Sabaco, 

an  Ethiopian,  who  conquered  Egypt  and  founded 

the  twenty-fifth  dynasty. 

Kines  of  the  Twenty-flftb  Xtynaoty :— 1.  Sabaco  I  (Shebek  I),  the  So 
or  Seveh  of  Scripture.  His  treaty  with  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  must 
have  been  made  about  B.C.  734.  Its  conclusion  shows  that  the  encroachments 
of  Assyria  had  begun  to  cause  alarm.  The  first  hostile  contact  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt  occurred  in  his  reign.  Sargon,  who  was  his  adversary, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  made  himself  master  of  Philistia,  about  B.C.  719. 
3.  Sabaco  II,  the  Sevechus  of  Manetho,  succeeded,  about  B.C.  704.  His 
Mign  of  fourteen  years  terminated  B.C.  690,  when  the  third  and  greatest  of 
the  Ethiopian  monarchs  mounted  the  throne.  This  was  S.  Tehrak — the 
Tirhakah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Tarcus,  Taracus,  or  Tcarchon  of  the  Greek 
writers— who  contended  successively  with  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal.  Discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  about  B.C.  6g8.  Esarhaddon 
invades  Lower  Egypt,  about  B.C.  670,  and  breaks  it  up  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms.  Tirhakah  re-establishes  his  authority,  B.C.  669,  Asshur-bani-pal 
having  succeeded,  contends  with  Tirhakah  for  two  years.  Tirhakah  is  de- 
feated and  abdicates.  Rud-amen,  son  of  Sabaco  II,  succeeds,  but  is  driven 
out.  Egypt  is  then  once  more  broken  up  into  petty  kingdoms  (compare  the 
dodecarchy  of  Herodotus),  and  remains  subject  to  Assyria,  probably  till  aboiit 
B.C.  660,  Nechoh,  the  father  of  Psammeticbus,  is  among  the  viceroys  whom 
Asshur-bani-pal  sets  up. 

21.  Thus  it  appears  that  between  B.C.  730  and  66^  Egypt  was 
conquered  twice — first  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  then,  within  about 
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sixty  years,  by  the  Assyrians.     The  native  Egyptian  army  had 
grown  to  be  weak  and  contemptible,  from  a  prac- 
tice,  which   sprang   up   under   the    Sheshonks,   of    conquest  of 
employing   mainly  foreign   troops  in  military  ex-     B^ggj 
peditions.     There  was  also  (as  has  been  observed 
already)  a  general  decline  of  the  national  spirit,  which   made 
submission  to  a  foreign  yoke   less  galling  than  it  would  have 
been  at  an  earlier  date. 

22.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  exact  time  the  yoke  of 
Assyria  was  thrown  off.    Psammetichus  (Psamatik  I),  who  seems 
to  have  succeeded  his  fatiier,  Nechoh,  or  to  have  „      .  ^,. . 
been  associated  by  him,  almost  immediately  after      mem  of 
his  (Nechoh's)  establishment  as  viceroy  by  Asshur-  in^^dence 
bani-pal,  counted  his  reign  from  the  abdication  of     under  the 
Tirhakah,  as  if  he  had  from  that  time  been  inde- /sdie)dyna*ty, 
pendent   and  sole  king.     But  there   can   be  little        *^^ 
doubt  that  in  reality  for  several  years  he  was  merely 
one  of  many  rulers,  all  equally  subject  to  the  great  monarch  of 
Assyria.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  revolted  from  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  in  alliance  with  Lydia,  about  B.C.  660,  and  to  have 
succeeded  shortly,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  (ap- 
parently) after  some   opposition  from  his  brother  viceroys,  in 
making  himself  independent  and  establishing  his  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt.    Native  rule  was  thus  restored  after  seventy 
years  of  foreign  domination. 

Kings  of  tlis  Twen^-aixaL  Dynudy  :~1.  Psammeticbus  (Psamatik  1). 
Mairied  an  Egyptian  princess.  Settled  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  permanent 
camps  near  Bubastis.  Offended  the  warrior  caste,  which  deserted  in  great 
numbers  to  tbe  Ethiopians.  Encouraged  art  and  constructed  several  great 
works.  Besieged  and  took  Ashdod.  Bribed  the  Scythians  to  retire  from 
Palestine  without  attacking  Egypt.  Was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and 
tried  many  curious  experiments.  Reigned  fifty-four  years  in  all,  from  B.C.  664 
to  610.  S.  Necboh,  his  son.  Reigned  sixteen  years,  from  B.C.  610  to  J94. 
Applied  himself  to  naval  and  commercial  matters.  Built  fleets  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  Attempted  to  re-open  the  canal  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Had  Africa  circumnavigated.  Invaded  Syria  in 
his  second  year,  B.C.  609 ;  defeated  Jostah  at  Megiddo,  and  conquered  the 
whole  tract  between  Egypt  and  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  Attacked  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  606 ;  was  defeated  and  forced  to  yield  all  his  conquests. 
8.  Psammis  (Psamatik  II),  his  son.  Reigned  only  six  years,  from  B.C.  594  to 
588.  Made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  4.  Apries  (the  Uaphris  of  Manetho, 
and  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture),  his  son.  Reigned  nineteen  years,  from 
B.C.  588  to  569.  Resumed  the  aggressive  policy  of  his  grandfather.  Besieged 
Sidon,  and  fought  a  naval  battle  with  Tyre.  Assisted  Zedeklah  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  ineSectually.  Made  an  expedition  against  Cfrene, 
which  ended  ill.    Deposed,  either  by  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  his  own  subjects, 
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or  more  probably  by  Nebuchadntzzar,  B.C.  569.    Succeeded  by  6.  Amaas 
(Ames  or  Aahmes),  who  probably  held  his  crown  at  first  under  the  Babylonian 
monarch.    Having  strengthened  himself  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Psammis 
(Psamatik  II),  he  after  a  while  made  himself  independent.    He  adorned 
Sais  with  grand  buildings,  and  left  monuments  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  encouraged  Greek  merchants  to  settle  in  Egypt,  and  was  on  friendfT 
tenns  with  Cyrene  and  other  Greek  States.    The  only  expedition  which 
he  undertook  was  one  against  Cyprus,  which  submitted  and  became  tribu- 
tary.    Fearing  the  growing  power  of  Persia,  he  allied  himself  with  Crtesos 
of  Lydla  and  Polycrates  1^  Samos;  but  nothing  was  gained  by  these  pru- 
dential measures.    After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  his  son,  collected 
a  great  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  bad  probablycommenced  his  march 
when  Amasis  died,  having  reigned  forty-four  years.    The  task  of  resisting  this 
attack  fell  on  his  son,    6.  Psammenitus  (Psamatik  III),  who  met  Cambyses 
■c-mt        "^s''  Peiusium,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  shut  him- 
conai^red  bv    *'^  "^  '"  ^''^  capital,  Memphis,  which  was  shortly  besieged 
Cambyses.      *"''  taken.     Psammenitus  was   made   prisoner  after  he   had 
a,  c.  CSS       reigned  six  months,  and  soon  afterwanls,  being  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  revolt,  was  put  to  deatJi,  B.C.  515.    Thus 
perished  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  after  it  bad  lasted,  as  a  single  united  kingdom, 
for  a  thousand  years. 

23.  The  revolts  of  E^pt  from  Persia  will  necessarily  come 

under  consideration  in  the  section  on  the  Achaemenian  Monarchy. 

Rerolts       ^Sypt  "^^^  ^^^  most  disaifected  of  all  the  Persian 

B.C.         provinces  and  was  always  striving   after  jndepen- 

'     dence.     Her  antagonism  to  Persia  seems  to  have 

been  less  political  than  polemical.    It  was  no  doubt  fomented  by 

the  priests.    On  two  occasions  independence  was  so  far  achieved 

that  native  rulers  were  set  up ;  and  Manetho  counts  three  native 

dynasties  as  interrupting  the  regular  succession  of  the  Persians, 

These  form  the  twenty-eighth,  the  twenty-ninth,  and  the  thirtieth 

of   his   series.     The   first   of  these   consists  of  one  king  only, 

Amyrtius,  who  revolted  in  conjunction  with  Inanis,  and  reigned 

from  B.C.  460  to  455.     The  other  two  dynasties  are  consecutive 

■  c  40S-S48  ^""^  cover  the  space  from  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of 

'  Darius  Nothus  (b,c.  405)  to  the  re-conquest  under 

Ochus  (b.c.  346J. 

ElngB  of  tbe  Twenly-nlntb  (Hendeslui)  Dynaat?: — L  Neferites 
(Nefaorot).  Reigned  six  years,  B.C.  405  to  199.  2.  Acbons  (Hakar). 
Reigned  thirteen  years,  B.C.  J99  to  386.  3.  Psammuthls.  Reigned  one  year, 
B.C.  ]86  to  jSj.    4.  Nepherites  II.     Reigned  four  months,  B.C.  JS4. 

Kisgaof  thaThlrtleth(Sebeimytlo)Dyiiast7:— L  Nectanebo  I  (Necbt- 
herheb).  Reigned  eighteen  years,  B.C.  384  to  366.  S.  Teos  or  Tacbos. 
Reigned  two  years,  B.C.  }66  to  364.  8.  Nectanebo  II  (Necht-nebef).  Reigned 
eighteen  years,  B.C.  364  to  n6. 
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B.  History  of  Carthage  from  its  Foundation  to  iJie 

CommeTicemeiU  of  the  Wars  with  Rome. 

SonroM.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  no  native  accounts  of  the 
History  of  Carthage.    Native  bistories  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  con- 

auest,  and  were  seen  by  Sallust ;  but  no  translation  was  made  of  them  into 
le  tongue  of  the  conqueror.  The  Carthaginian  inscriptions  which  modern 
research  has  discovered  are  in  no  instance  historical.  We  have  not  even  any 
description  by  a  Greek  or  Latin  writer  of  the  general  character  or  contend 
of  the  native  histories.  Nor  is  the  deficiency  of  native  records  compensated 
by  any  eiact  or  copious  accounts  from  the  pens  of  foreigners,  Herodotus, 
who  gives  us  monographs  on  the  histories  of  so  many  ancient  nations,  is  almost 
wholly  silent  about  Carthage.  Timxus,  Ephorus,  and  Theopompus,  the 
earliest  Greek  authors  who  treated  of  Carthaginian  affairs  at  any  length,  were 
writers  of  poor  judgment;  and  of  their  works,  moreover,  we  have  nothing  but 
a  few  fragments.  The  earliest  and  most  important  notice  of  Carthage  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  Aristotle's  account  of  the  form  of  government  (Pol. 
ii.  ii).  From  this  most  valuable  passage,  combined  with  scattered  notices 
in  other  writers,  the  constitutional  history  of  the  great  commercial  republic 
may  be  to  some  extent  reconstructed.  For  the  general  course  of  her  civil 
history,  for  her  foundation  and  her  eaiiier  wars  and  conquests,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  Justin,  Diodorus,  and  Polybius.  The  later  wars  are  treated  at 
some  length,  but  from  a  Roman  point  of  view,  by  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Appian. 
Herodotus  has  some  important  notices  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, on  which  further  light  is  thrown  by  two  translations  of  Carthaginian 
works,  which  are  still  extant.    These  are: — 

Hanno,  Prriflui,  in  C.  MULLZR's  Gngrapin  Grsc'i  Minarti.  Paris,  1855; 
and  ed.  Falconer.    London,  1797. 

FeSTUS  AvienUS,  Qra  Maritima  (i,  80-130;  iv.  J7S-4ia}i  in  HUDSON'S 
Ceografla  Miitarei,  vol.  iv.     Oxford,  1698. 

Modem  works  touching  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Carthage  are  the 
fcrilowing : — 

BOTTtCBER,  Gacbithir  Jer  Carlbagernaeh  Jen  Qurllrn,  Svo.     Berlin,  1B37. 

MtiNTER,  Seligion  Jer  Kartbagtr.     Kopenhagen,  1811. 

Heeren,  Idem  uttr  die  Faliiik,  Ac,,  vol.  iv.  Translated  into  English,  and 
patdished  at  Oxford  by  Talboys,  i8}i. 

Davis,  Dr,  N.,  Carthage  and  ber  SLtma'au.  London,  i86t.  Containing  an 
acctnint  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  Carthage  made  in  th£  years  1857 
and  1858. 

The  history  of  Catlhage  may  be  convenient!)'  divided  into  three 
periods— the  first  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  mth  Syractise,  B.C.  850  to  480 ; 
the  next  from  the  first  attack  on  Syracuse  to  the  breaking  out  of 
war  with  Rome,  B.c.  480  to  264 ;  and  the  third  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  wars  to  their  termination  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  B.C,  264  to  146.  In  the  present  place, 
only  the  first  and  second  (A  these  periods  will  be  considered. 
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FIBST   PERIOD. 

From  the  foundation  of  Carthage  to  the  commencement  of  the   Wan 
with  Syracuse,  from  about  B.C.  850  to  480. 

1.  The  foundation  of  Carthage,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 

Tyrian  histories,  belonged  to  the  time  of  Pygmalion,  the  son  of 

Matgen,  who  seems  to   have   reigned  from  about 
Foundalion  „  „  ^.  .  , 

of  Carthage    B.C.  87 1  to  034..    The  coloHy  appears  to  nave  taken 

^ftf°''\""'  '*^  "^^'  "'*'■  ^'^^  the  mere  commercial  spirit  in 
which  other  Tyrian  settlements  on  the  same  coast 
had  originated,  but  from  political  differences.  Still,  its  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  city  were,  from  first  to  last,  friendly ; 
though  the  bonds  of  union  were  under  the  Phcenician  system  of 
colonisation  even  weaker  and  looser  than  under  the  Greek.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  settlement  was  a  peninsula,  projecting  cast- 
ward  into  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
towards  the  west  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles  across.  Here 
were  some  excellent  land-locked  harbours,  a  position  easily  de- 
fensible, and  a  soil  which  was  fairly  fertile.  The  settlement  was 
made  with  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  who  understood  the  bene- 
fits of  commerce,  and  gladly  let  to  the  new-comers  a  portion  of 
their  soil  at  a  fixed  rent  For  many  years  the  place  must  have 
been  one  of  small  importance,  little  (if  at  all)  superior  to  Utica 
or  Hadrumetum ;  but  by  degrees  an  advance  was  made,  and 
within  a  century  or  two  from  the  date  of  her  foundation, 
Carthage  had  become  a  considerable  power,  had  shot  ahead  of  all 
the  other  Phcenician  settlements  in  these  parts,  and  had  acquired 
a  lai^e  and  valuable  dominion. 

2.  The  steps  of  the  advance  are  somewhat  difficult  to  trace. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that,  unlike  the  other  Phoenician  colonies, 

Rapid  and  unlike  the  Phofnician  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
ailvance.  mainland  themselves,  Carthage  aimed  from  the  first 
at  uniting  a  land  with  a  sea,  dominion.  The  native  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  originally  nomades,  were  early  won 
to  agricultural  occupations ;  Carthaginian  colonies  were  thickly 
planted  among  them ;  inter-marriages  between  the  colonists  and 
the  native  races  were  encouraged ;  and  a  mixed  people  grew  up 
in  the  fertile  territory  south  and  south-west  of  Carthage,  known 
as  Liby-Phcenices,  who  adopted  the  language  and  habits  of  the 
immigrants,  and  readily  took  up  the  position  of  faithful  and 
attached  subjects.     Beyond  the  range  of  territory  thus  occupied. 
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Carthaginian  influence  was  further  extended  over  a  large  number 
of  purely  African  tribes,  of  whom  some  applied  themselves  to 
agriculture,  while  the  majority  preserved  their  old  nomadic  mode 
of  life.  These  tribes,  like  the  Arabs  in  the  modem  Algeria,  were 
held  in  a  loose  and  almost  nominal  subjection ;  but  still  were 
reckoned  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  Carthaginian  subjects,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  resources  of  the  empire.  The  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  regarded  as  extending  southward  as 
far  as  the  Lake  Triton,  and  westward  to  the  river  Tusca,  which 
divided  Zeugitana  from  Numidia,  thus  nearly  coincidii^  with  the 
modem  Beylik  of  Tunis. 

3.  But  these  limits  were  far  from  contenting  the  ambition  of 
the  Carthaginians.     From  the  compact  and  valuable  territory 
above -described,  they  proceeded  to  bring  within  the     Extent  of 
scope  of  their  influence  the  tracts  which  lay  beyond      the  land 

it  eastward  and  westward.  The  authority  of  Car-  P*"*""- 
th^e  came  gradually  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  coast-tribes 
between  the  Tusca  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  well  as  by  the 
various  nomad  races  between  Lake  Triton  and  the  territory  of 
Cyr^n^.  In  the  former  tract  numerous  settlements  were  made, 
and  a  right  of  marching  troops  along  the  shore  was  claimed  and 
exercised.  From  the  latter  only  commercial  advantages  were 
sought ;  but  these  were  probably  of  considerable  importance. 

4.  In  considering  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  numerous 
settlements   on    the   African    mainland,    and-  that 
Carthage  was  only  the  most  powerful  of  these  colo-     with  other 
nies.   Utica,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Magna,  and  other     ^^^^"J|^"° 
places,  were  at  the  first  independent  communities 

over  which  Carthage  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  authority 
than  they  had  over  her.  The  dominion  of  Carthage  seems  to 
have  been  by  d^rees  extended  over  these  places ;  but  to  the 
last  some  of  them,  more  especially  Utica,  retained  a  certain 
degree  of  independence ;  and,  so  far  as  these  settlements  are 
concerned,  we  must  view  Carthage  rather  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy than  as  a  single  centralised  power.  Her  confederates 
were  too  weak  to  resist  her  or  to  exercise  much  check  upon  her 
policy;  but  she  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  than  absolute 
mistress  of  many  places  lying  within  her  territory. 

5.  But  the  want  of  complete  unity  .at  home  did  not  .prevent 
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her  from  aspirii^^  after  an  extensive  foreign  dominion.  Her 
c  lones  influence  was  established  in  Western  Sicily  at  an 
in  the  early  date,  and  superseded  in  that  region  the  still 
'^  more  ancient  influence  of  Phcenicia.     Sardinia  was 

conquered  after  long  and  bloody  wars  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  B.c.  The  Balearic  islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica,  seem  to  have  been  occupied  even  earlier.  At  a  later  time, 
settlements  were  made  in  Corsica  and  Spain  ;  while  the  smaller 
islands,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Malta,  Gaulos  (Gozo),  and  Cercina,  were  easily  sub- 
jugated. By  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Carthaginian  power 
extended  from  the  greater  Syrtis  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
from  Corsica  to  the  flanks  of  Atlas, 

6,  To  effect  her  conquests,  the  great  trading  city  had,  almost 
of  necessity,  recourse  to  mercenaries.     Mercenaries  had  been  em- 
Land  force  of  ployed  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  at  least  as  early 
mercenaries,    gg  th^  jimg  ^f  Psammetichus  (B.C.  664),  and  were 

known  to  Homer  three  or  four  centuries  previously.  Besides 
the  nucleus  of  a  disciplined  force  which  Carthage  obtained  from 
her  own  native  citizens  and  from  the  mixed  race  of  Liby- 
Phcenices,  and  besides  the  irr^ulars  which  she  drew  from  her 
other  subjects,  it  was  her  practice  to  maintain  large  bodies  of 
hired  troops  {ti,ia6o^6povi),  derived  partly  from  the  independent 
African  nations,  such  as  the  Numldians  and  the  Mauritantans, 
jjartly  from  the  warlike  European  races  with  which  her  foreigfn 
trade  brought  her  into  contact — the  Iberians  of  Spain,  the  Celts 
of  Gaul,  and  the  Ligurians  of  Northern  Italy.  The  first  evidence 
that  we  have  of  the  existence  of  this  practice  belongs  to  the 
year  B.C.  48a ;  but  there  is  suflicient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
commenced  considerably  earlier. 

7.  The  naval  power  of  Carthage  must  have  dated  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city;  for,  as  the  sea  in  ancient  times  swarmed 

with  pirates,  aft  extensive  commerce  required  and 
implies  the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy.  For 
several  centuries  the  great  Phoenician  settlement  must  have  been 
almost  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Western  and  Central  Mediter- 
ranean, the  only  approach  to  a  rival  being  Tyrrfienia,  which  was, 
however,  decidedly  inferior.  The  officers  and  sailors  in  the  fleets 
were  mostly  native  Carthaginian^  while  the  rowers  were  mainly 
slaves,  whom  the  State  bred  or  bought  for  the  purposo 
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8.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  jealousy  of 

the  Carthaginians  was  aroused  by  the  intrusion  into  waters,  which 

they  regarded  as  their  own,  of  Greek  commerce.    _ 
_,..„,  ,  .  -  ,      Commercial 

1  he   enterprising  Fhoczeans  opened   a  trade  with     rinby  be- 

Tartessus,  founded  Massilia  near  the  mouth  of  the     '^^^^t 

Rhone,    and    sought    to    establish    themselves    in      nUnsud 

Corsica  in  force.     Hereupon  Carthage,  assisted  by  "^  *' 

Tyrrhenia,  destroyed  the  PhoCican  fleet,  about  B.C.  550.     Soon 

afterwards  quarrels  arose  in  Sicily  between  the  Carthaginians  and 

the  Greek  settlements  there,  provoked  apparently  by  the  latter. 

About  the  same  time  Rome,  under  the  second  Tarquin,  became 

a  flourishing  kit^dom,  and  a  navat  power  of  some  consequence ; 

and  Carthage,  accustomed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 

Italians,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  rising  State,  about  B.C.  508, 

9.  The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  most  other  great 
tniding  communities,  was  undoubtedly  aristocratic.  The  native 
element,  located  at  Carthage,  or  in  the  immediate  Coostiintion 
neighbourhood,  was  the  sole  depository  of  political  ^  CMtlwge. 
power,  and  governed  at  its  will  all  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Within 
this  native  element  itself  the  chief  distinction,  which  divided  class 
from  class,  was  that  of  wealth.  The  two  SufTetes  indeed,  who 
stood  in  a  certain  sense  at  the  head  of  the  State,  seem  to  have 
been  chosen  only  from  certain  families ;  but  otherwise  all  native 
Carthaginians  were  eligible  to  all  offices.  Practically  what  threw 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  was  the  fact  that  no  ofhce  was 
salaried,  and  that  thus  the  poor  man  could  not  aflbrd  to  hold 
office.  Public  opinion  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of  the  rich. 
Candidates  for  power  were  expected  to  expend  laige  sums  of 
money,  if  not  in  actual  bribery,  yet  at  any  rate  in  treating  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  Thus  office,  and  with  it  power,  became 
the  heritage  of  a  certain  knot  of  peculiarly  wealthy  families. 

10.  At  the  head  of  the  State  were  two  SufTetes,  or  Judges,  who 
in  the  early  times  were  Captains-General  as  well  as  chief  civil 
magistrates,  but  whose  office  gradually  came  to  be   The  SuBete*, 
regarded   as  civil   only   and   not  military.     These     a^j^*^''}^ 
were  elected  by  the  citizens  from  certain  families,       of  One 
probably  for  life.    The  next  power  in  the  State     """"i^- 
was  the  Council  (fiJyKAtjTM),  a  body  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dreds, from  which  were  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  government — as  the  Senate  of  One 
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Hundred  (ytpovaia),  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Council  which 
directed  all  its  proceedings  ;  and  the  Pentarchies,  Commissions  of 
Five  Members  each,  which  managed  the  various  departments  of 
State,  and  filled  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate.  The  Council  of  One 
Hundred  (or,  with  the  two  Suffetes  and  the  two  High-Priests,  104) 
Judges,  a  High  Court  of  Judicature  elected  by  the  people,  was  the 
most  popular  element  in  the  Constitution ;  but  even  its  members 
The  Coundl  were  practically  chosen  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
HundrKl  their  power  was  used  rather  to  check  the  excessive 
and  Four,  ambition  of  individual  members  of  the  aristocracy 
than  to  augment  the  civil  rights  or  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  The  people,  however,  were  contented.  They 
elected  the  Suffetes  under  certain  restrictions,  and  the  Generals 
freely;  they  probably  filled  up  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  Suffetes  and  the  Council  differed,  they 
discussed  and  determined  political  measures.  Questions  of  peace 
and  war,  treaties,  and  the  like,  were  frequently,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, brought  before  them ;  and  the  aristocratical  character  of 
the  Constitution  was  maintained  by  the  weight  of  popular  opinion, 
which  was  in  favour  of  power  resting  with  the  rich.  Through  the 
openings  which  trade  gave  to  enterprise  any  one  might  become 
rich ;  and  extreme  poverty  was  almost  unknown,  since  no  sooner 
did  it  appear  than  it  was  relieved  by  the  planting  of  colonies  and 
the  allotment  of  waste  lands  to  all  who  applied  for  them. 

11.  As  the  power  of  Carthage  depended  mainly  on  her  main- 
tenance of  huge  armies  of  mercenaries,  it  was  a  necessity  of  her 

RevcDue.  position  that  she  should  have  a  lat^e  and  secure 
revenue.  This  she  drew,  in  part  from  State  property,  particularly 
mines,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere ;  in  part  from  tribute,  which  was 
paid  alike  by  the  federate  cities  (Utica,  Hadrumetum,  &c.),  by 
the  Liby-Phcenices,  by  the  dependent  African  nomades,  and  by 
the  provinces  (Sardinia,  Sicily,  &c.);  and  in  part  from  customs, 
which  were  exacted  rigorously  through  all  her  dominions.  The 
most  elastic  of  these  sources  of  revenue  was  the  tribute,  which 
was  augmented  or  diminished  as  her  needs  required ;  and  which 
is  said  to  have  amounted  sometimes  to  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  income  of  those  subject  to  it. 

12.  The  extent  of  Carthaginian  commerce  is  uncertain;  but 
Coromeree.  ■  there  can  be  little  doubt   that  it  reached,  at  any 

rate,  to  the  following  places:    in  the  north,  Cornwall  and  th^ 
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Scilly  Islands ;  in  the  east,  Phcenida ;  towards  the  west,  Ma* 
deira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  towards  the  south, 
Fczzan.  It  was  chiefly  a  trade  by  which  Carthage  obtained  the 
commodities  that  she  needed,  wine,  oil,  dates,  salt  fish,  silphium, 
gold,  tin,  lead,  salt,  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  slaves,  exchanging 
against  them  her  own  manufactures,  textile  fabrics,  hardware, 
pottery,  ornaments  for  the  person,  harness  for  horses,  tools,  &c. 
But  it  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  a  carrying  trade,  where- 
by Carthage  enabled  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  to  obtain  respectively  each 
other's  products.  It  was  in  part  a  land,  in  part  a  sea  traffic. 
While  the  Cartha^nian  merchants  scoured  the  seas  in  all  direc- 
tions in  their  trading  vessels,  caravans  directed  by  Cartha^nian 
,  enterprise  penetrated  the  Great  Desert,  and  brought  to  Carthage 
from  the  south  and  the  south-east  the  products  of  those  far-oflf 
regions.  Upper  Egypt,  Qyxkak,  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  Fezzan, 
perhaps  Ethiopia  and  Bomou,  carried  on  in  this  way  a  traffic 
with  the  great  commercial  emporium.  By  sea  her  commerce  was 
especially  with  Tyre,  with  her  own  colonies,  with  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  with  the  tribes  of  the  African 
coast  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
with  the  remote  barbarians  of  South-Western  Albion. 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

Fr^n  the  commencement  of  the  Wars  with  Syracuse  io  the  breaking  out  of 
the  first  War  with  Rome,  b.c.  480  to  364. 
I.  The  desire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  obtain  complete  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  is  in  no  way  strange  or  surprising.     Their  prestige 

rested  mainly  on  their  maritime  supremacy ;   and 

...  Views  of 

this  supremacy  was  open  to  question,  so  long  as  the      Canhaee 
large  island  which  lay  closest   to  them   and  most    ^j^ie'r^t' 
directly  opposite  to  their  shores  was  mainly,  or  even      invasion. 
to  any  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  aliens. 
The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  about  B.C.  750  to  700,  pre- 
ceded the  rise  of  the  Carthaginians  to  greatness ;  and  it  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  objects  of  ambition  to  the  last-named 
people,  after  they  became  powerful,  to  drive  the  Hellenes  from 
the  island.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  no  great  expedition  had 
been  made  prior  to  B.C.  480.     Till  then  Carthage  had  been  content 
to  hold  the  western  comer  of  the  island  only,  and  to  repulse  in* 
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traders  Into  that  region,  like  Dorieus.  But  in  B.C.  480,  when  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  full  occupation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Greek  nation,  Carthage  conceived  that  the  time  was  come  at 
which  she  might  expect  to  attack  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  with  success, 
and  to  conquer  them  before  they  could  receive  succours  from  the 
mother  country.  Accordingly,  3  vast  army  was  collected,  and 
under  Hamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  a  great  attack  was  made.  But  the 
victory  of  Gelo  at  Himera  completely  frustrated  the  expedition. 
Hamilcar  fell  or  slew  himself.  The  invading  army  was  withdrawn, 
and  Carthage  consented  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace. 

2.  The  check  thus  received  induced  the  Carthaginians  to 
suspend  for  a  while  their  designs  against  the  coveted  island. 
Eiieaisionofihe-^**^"*'**"  ***  turned  to  the  consolidation  of  their 

Carihaeinian  African  power ;  and  under  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal, 
Africa.  B.  c.  ^^'^  Sappho,  grandsons  of  Mago  and  nephews  of 
*80-«09,  Hamilcar,  the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  reduced  to 
more  complete  dependence,  and  Carthage  was  released  from  a 
tribute  which  she  had  hitherto  paid  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  site  on  which  she  stood  was  Libyan  ground.  A  contest  was 
also  carried  on  with  the  Greek  settlement  of  Cyrfin^,  which  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  Carthage.  Anticipated  danger  from 
the  excessive  influence  of  the  family  of  Mago  was  guarded  against 
by  the  creation  of  the  Great  Council  of  Judges,  before  whom  every 
general  had  to  appear  on  his  return  from  an  expedition. 

3.  It  was  seventy  years  after  their  first  ignominious  failure 
when  the  Carthaginians  once  more  invaded  Sicily  in  force.  In- 
Second  in-  vited  by  Egesta  to  assist  her  against  Selinus,  they 
'sid"y°  crossed  over  with  a  vast  fleet  and  army,  under  the 
B.C.  409.     command  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar, 

B.C.  409,  destroyed  Selinus  and  Himera,  defeated  the  Greeks  tn 
several  battles,  and  returned  home  in  triumph.  This  Brstsuccess 
was  followed  by  wars  (1)  with  Dionysius  I,  tyrant  of  Syracuse; 
(2}  with  Dionysius  II  and  Timoleon  ;  and  (3)  with  Agathocles. 

War  with  DionTsiUB  I,  B.C.  405  to  368.  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  Hannibal 
and  HimilcD.  Capture  of  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  Convention 
with  Dicmysius,  B.C.  405.    Convention  broken  by  Dionyshls,  B.C.  397.     His 

triumphant  march.  Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  recovered. 
Motya  taken.  Landing  of  Himilco,  B.C.  396.  Motya  recovered,  Messene 
taken.  Victory  of  Mago  off  Catana.  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Pestilence,  B.C.  39s. 
Flight  of  Himilco  and  destruction  of  his  deserted  army-  His  suicide.  Mago 
Sent  to  Sicily,  B.C.  393.  Peace  made  the  year  following.  Attempt  of  Dio- 
nysius to.eipel  the  Cactbaginians  from  Skily,  B.C.  jB 3,  foils  by  his  defeat  at 
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Cronhnn,  B.C.  j8a.    Peace  made  on  terms  favourable  to  Carthage.    Reneved 
attempt  of  Dionysius,  B.C.  j6S,  again  fails. 

War  -with  Dionyslus  II,  B.C.  346  to  j^o.  Attempt  of  Carthage  to  Uke 
advantage  of  internal  troubles  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  Arrange- 
ment made  with  Hicetas.  Danger  of  Syracuse.  Titnoleon  sent  from  Corinth 
to  its  relief.  Mago  and  Hicetas  besiege  Syracuse,  B.C.  344.  Distrust  of  the 
former;  he  suddenly  retires.  Timoleon  attacks  the  Carthaginian  towns,  B.C. 
341.  Great  armament  sent  from  Carthage  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar 
defeated  by  Timoleon  at  the  Crimesus,  B.C.  340.  Another  army  sent  under 
Uisco.     Peace  made  on  the  old  terms. 

War  with  AgAtbooles,  B.C.  311  to  304.  War  begun  by  aggressions  of 
Agathodes  on  Agrigentum.  Victory  of  Hamilcar  at  the  Himera,  B.C.  jto, 
followed  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Resolution  of  Agathocles  to  transfer  the 
war  into  Africa.  He  lands  and  bums  his  ships ;  is  for  some  time  successful, 
put];  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Bomilcar,  but  cannot  conquer  Carthage. 
His  son,  twice  defeated  durinj;  his  absence  in  Africa,  B.C.  305,  On  his  retom, 
be  too  is  defeated,  and  flies.     Peace  made,  B.C.  304, 

4.  The  result  of  these  wars  was  not,  on  the  whole,  encouraging. 
At  the  cost  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  of  laige 
fleets,  and  of  an  immense  treasure,  Carthage  had  Result  of 
succeeded  in  maintaining  possession  of  about  one-  the  Sicilian 
third  of  Sicily,  but  had  not  advanced  her  boundary 
by  a  single  mile.  Her  armies  had  generally  been  defeated,  if 
they  engaged  their  enemy  upon  anything  like  even  terms.  She 
had  found  her  generals  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 
Above  all,  she  had  learnt  that  she  was  vulnerable  at  home — that 
descents  might  be  made  on  her  own  shores,  and  that  her  African 
subjects  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  Still,  she  did  not  relin- 
quish her  object  After  the  death  of  Agathocles  in  B.C.  289,  the 
Hellenic  power  in  Sicily  rapidly  declined.  The  Mamertines 
seized  Messana ;  and  Carthage,  resuming  an  aggressive  attitude, 
seemed  on  the  point  c^  obtaining  all  her  desires.  Agr^entum 
was  once  more  taken,  all  the  southern  part  of  the  island  occupied, 
and  Syracuse  itself  threatened.  But  the  landing  of  Fyrrhus  at 
the  invitation  of  Syracuse  saved  the  city,  and  turned  the  fortune 
of  war  against  Carthage,  B.C.  379.  His  flight,  two  years  later, 
did  not  restore  matters  to  their  former  condition.  Carthage 
bad  contracted  obligations  towards  Syracuse  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus ;  and,  moreover,  a  new  contest  was  evidently  impending. 
The  great  aggressive  power  of  the  West,  Rome,  was  about  to 
appear  upon  the  scene ;  and,  to  resist  her,  Carthage  required  the 
fnendly  co-operation  of  the  Greeks.  A  treaty  was  consequently 
made  with  Hiero ;  and  Carthage  paused,  biding  hef  time,  and 
still  hoping  at  no  distant  period  to  extend  her  domination  over 
the  entire  island. 

G  2 
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HISTORY  OF  PERSIA  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CYRUS 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  BY  ALEXANDER, 
FROM   B.C.   558   TO  330. 


Souroeo.  First  in  importance  (so  far  as  they  extend)  are  the  native 
sources,  consisting  chiefly  of  inscriptions  on  rocks  and  buildings,  which  have 
been  deciphered  by  the  labours  of  Grotefend,  Lassen,  Bumouf,  Westergaaird, 
and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  These  inscriptions  cover  the  period  from  Cyrus, 
B.C.  sjo,  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  B.C.  {50,  but  are  unfortunately  scanty,  except- 
ing for  the  space  of  about  seven  years,  from  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  the  full 
establishment  of  Darius  I  in  his  kingdom.  Among  works  on  the  inscriptions 
are  the  following : — 

Rawlinsok,  Sir  H,,  Tie  Perj'ujtt  Cumi/orm  Irucription  at  Bebiilun  dec'tpherei 
and  tratulatti,  with  plates  representing  the  exact  condition  of  the  original. 
Published  In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  (London,  1846^7), 
and  followed  by  G^j  and  Tra/ulalioiu  5^  the  Periian  Cmteiform  Inicriftimu  0^ 
Peneptlii,  Hamndan,  and  Van. 

Lassfk,  Prof.,  Die  Alt'Peniithtn  Keiliaicbriften  van  PeriepoUi,  published  in 
the  Zeitichrifi  far  die  Kundt  del  Morgenlandes,  vol.  vi,     Bonn,  1856. 

BVRNOVF,  idemaire  lur  detut  Inicriflieni  Cuneifermei,  tretrveet frei  it Hatiiadam, 
Paris,  1836. 

Spikgel,  Die  Allpen'ucben  Keilinicbriften,  8to.  ;  Leipzig,  iBfii.  A  transcript 
of  the  inscriptions  in  Roman  characters,  with  a  translation,  a  brief  comment, 
and  a  valuable  vocabulary. 

Another  important  but  scanty  source  of  ancient  Persian  history  consists  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
Esther,  who  were  contemporary  with  Persian  kings,  and  lived  under  their 
sway.  The  book  of  Esther  is  especially  valuable  from  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation which  it  gives  us  of  the  Persian  court,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  king. 

We  should  possess,  however,  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Ancient  Persia  were  it  not  for  the  labours  of  the  Greeks,  Four  Greek  writers, 
especially,  devoted  a  large  share  of  their  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  of  these 
two  remain  to  us  entire,  of  the  third  we  possess  by  far  the  greater  portion, 
while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  an  epitome.  These  writers  are  fa)  Hekodotl'S, 
who  traces  the  history  of  the  empire  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  B.C.  479. 
His  work  is  valuable,  as  he  had  travelled  in  Persia,  and  derived  much  of  his 
information  from  Persian  informants.    But  these  informants  were  not  always 
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trastworth;.  (i)  Ctesias  :  he  wrote  s  history  of  Peraia  from  the  accession 
of  Cyrus  to  B.C.  398,  and  professed  to  have  drawn  the  greater  portion  of  his 
narrative  from  the  Persian  archives.  But  strong  suspicions  rest  upon  his  good 
faith.  His  work  is  lost,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  rests  almost  entirely  on  an 
epitome  made  by  the  Patriarch  Photius,  about  a.  d.  880.  {c)  Xekophon  :  his 
Cfropmdui  is  a  historical  romance,  on  which  a  judicious  criticism  will  place  very 
slight  reliance ;  but  his  Anabaiu  and  HellenUa  are  of  great  value  for  the 
period  and  events  of  which  they  treat,  (d)  DiODOKUS :  his  Unnxrtal  Hiitory 
K  the  chief  authority  that  we  possess  for  the  later  Persian  history,  from 
Cunaxa  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  Other  Greek  writers  who  throw 
a  light  on  portions  of  the  history  are — Thucydides,  for  the  period  between 
B.C.  479  and  410;  Plutarch,  Vitx  Cimeiiu,  Artaxtrxh,  el  ^lexandri;  and 
Aukian,  Exftditk  AlcxatUri  Magm,  for  the  closing  struggle,  B.C.  334  to  jjo. 
Something  may  be  gathered  from  the  Latinwriters,  JuSTIIf  andQ^CUKTItrs; 
but  the  latter,  where  he  differs  from  Arrlam,  is  untrustworthy. 

The  best  modem  works  on  Persian  History  are  the  following : — 

Bussoif,  De  ngio  Prrjarum  prmcifatu.   Pains,  1590.   A  valuablecompilation. 

Heeren,  IJeen,  &C.,  vol.  i.  (see  p.  6). 

RawlINSOH,  G.,  Fivf  Grral  Maaarehiet,  vol.  iv.  (see  p.  6). 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W,,  Pertia,  fi-om  tie  Earliest  Ptrhd  to  the  Arab  Cmquttt. 
l.ondon,  187J.    A  useful  compendium. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  the  modem 
Persian  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  their  country.  Some  have  seen  in  the 
poem  of  FiRDAUSi  {the  Sbabitaaub)  and  in  the  Oronir/r  of  MiRKHOKD,  genuine 
history,  a  little  embellished  by  romantic  colouring  and  supernatural  detail.  But 
the  t>est  critics  incline  to  regard  the  writings  in  question  as  pure  romance,  the 
events  related  as  fictitious,  and  the  peraonages  as  chiefly  mythological. 

1.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of  a  great  Arian 
migration  from  the  countries  about  the  Oxus,  which  began  at  a 
very  remote  time,  but  was  not  completed  till  about  origin  of  the 
B.C.  650,  The  line  of  migration  was  first  westward,  Per»i"is. 
along  the  Elburz  range  into  Armenia  and  Azerbijan,  then  south 
along  Zi^os,  and  finally  south-east  into  Persia  Proper.  The 
chief  who  first  set  up  an  Arian  monarchy  in  this  last-named 
region  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  Achaemenes  (Hakhamanish), 
who  probably  ascended  the  throne  about  a  century  before  Cyrus. 

2.  The  nation  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  persons — the 
settled  population,  which  lived  in  towns  or  villages,  for  the  most 
part  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  pastoral  tribes, 

whose  habits  were  nomadic.  The  latter  consisted 
of  four  distinct  tribes — the  Dai,  the  Mardi,  the  Dropici  or 
Derbices,  and  the  Si^rtii ;  while  the  former  comprised  the  six 
divisions  of  the  Pasargadse,  the  Maraphii,  the  Maspii,  the  Panthi- 
aiaei,  the  DerusiEei,  and  the  Germanii  or  Carmanians.  Of  these, 
the  first  three  were  superior  ;  and  a  very  marked  precedency  or 
pre-eminency  attached  to  the  Pasai^adx.  They  formed  a  species 
of  nobility,  holding  almost  all  the  high  offices  both  in  the  army 
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and  at  the  court.      The  royal  family  of  the  Achxmenidse,  or 
descendants  of  Achxmenes,  belonged  to  this  leading  tribe. 

3.  A  line  of  native  Persian  kings  held  the  throne  from  Achas- 
menes  to  Cyrus ;  but  the  sovereignty  which  they  possessed  was 

R«I>tionB  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  times  immediately  preceding 
"^lll^^^  Cyrus,  an  independent  dominion.  Relations  of  a 
Media.  feudal  character  bound  Persia  to  Media;  and  the 
Ach^menian  princes,  either  from  the  first,  or  certainly  from  some 
time  before  Cyrus  rebelled,  acknowledged  the  Median  monarch 
for  their  suzerain.  Cyrus  lived  as  a  sort  of  hostage  at  the  court 
of  Astyages,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  permission.  Cam- 
byses,  his  father,  had  the  royal  title,  and,  practically,  governed 
Persia  ;  but  he  was  subject  to  Astyages,  and  probably  paid  him 
an  annual  tribute. 

4.  The  revolt  of  the  Persians  was  not  the  consequence  of  their 
suffering  any  grievous  oppression ;  nor  did  it  even  arise  from  any 

Ctuses  of  the  widc-spread  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  with  their 

revolt-        condition.    Its  main  cause  was  the  ambition  of  Cyrus. 

That  prince  had  seen,  as  he  grew  up  at  Ecbatana,  that  the 

strength  of  the  Medes  was  undermined  by  luxury,  that  their  old 

warlike  habits  were  laid  aside,  and  that,  in  all  the  qualities  which 

make  the  soldier,  they  were  no  match  for  his  own  countrymen. 

He  had  learned  to  despise  the  faineant  monarch  who  occupied 

Its  success     ^^  Median  throne.      It  occurred  to   him  that  it 

mnd  conse-     would   be   easy   to   make   Persia  an   independent 

quences.      power ;   and  this  was  probably  all  that  he  at  first 

contemplated.     But  the  fatal  persistence  of  the  Median  monarch 

in  attempts  to  reduce  the  rebels,  and  his  capture  in  the  second 

battle  of  Pasargadx,  opened  the  way  to  greater  chaises ;   and 

the  Persian  prince,  rising  to  a  level  with  the  occasion,  pushed 

his  own  country  into  the  imperial  position  from  which  the  success 

of  his  revolt  had  dislodged  the  Medes. 

Submissioii  of  the  subjects  of  the  Medes  to  Cyrus,  b.c.  55S.  Rapid  series 
of  conquests.  Defeat  of  Cnxsus  in  Cappadocia.  and  capture  of  Sardis,  B.C.  554. 
Subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Harpagus,  B.C.  553.  Conquest  of  the 
remote  East — Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  Sacla,  Chorasmia,  Sogdiana,  Aria, 
Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria — about  B.C.  55;  to  540.  Expe- 
dition against  Babylon,  commeaced  B.C.  539,  terminates  successfully,  B.c.sjS. 
Importance  of  the  fall  of  Semitism. 

5.  The  warlike  prince,  who  thus  conquered  the  Persian  empire, 
did  little  to  oiganise  it.    Professing,  probably,  a  purer  form  of 
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Zoroastrianism  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Media,  where  a 
mongrel  religion  had  grown  up  from  the  mixture  of 
the  old  Arian  creed  with  Scythic  element-worship,  ^1^5°^^^ 
he  made  his  own  form  of  belief  the  religion  of  the 
empire.  Universal  toleration  was,  however,  established.  The 
Jews,  regarded  with  special  favour  as  monotheists,  were  replaced 
in  their  proper  country.  Ecbatana  was  kept  as  the  capital, 
while  Pasaigadie  became  a  sacred  city,  used  for  coronations 
and  interments.  The  civilisation  of  the  Medes,  their  art,  archi- 
tecture, ceremonial,  dress,  manners,  and  to  some  extent  their 
luxury,  were  adopted  by  the  conquering  people.  The  employ- 
ment of  letters  in  inscriptions  on  public  monuments  began. 
No  general  system  of  administration  was  established.  Some 
countries  remained  under  tributary  native  kings ;  others  were 
placed  under  governors;  in  some  the  governmental  functions 
were  divided,  and  native  officers  shared  the  administration  with  ' 
Persians.  The  rate  of  tribute  was  not  fixed.  Cyrus  left  the 
work  of  consolidation  and  organisation  to  his  successors,  content 
to  have  given  them  an  empire  on  which  to  exercise  their  powers. 

Interest  attacfains  to  the  Persian  religion  from  its  comparative  purity. 
Religious  sympathy  between  the  jews  and  Persians,  Primitive  religion  (rf 
the  Persians  contained  in  the  Xeadavtila,  more  especially  its  earlier  portions, 
the  Cdtbai  and  the  Vmd'uUid.  The  attention  of  European  scholars  was  first 
called  to  the  Zautinxjta  by  Anqueth.  du  Perron,  whose  Zmd-n-vnta, 
emiragi  it  Zoreaitrc,  traJuit  en  Franqaii  mr  farigiiutl  Zend,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1771.  This  work,  which,  though  valuable  at  the  time,  was  full  of 
ha\ts,  is  now  superseded  by  the  editions  of  Westergaard  (1851-4)  and  Spiegel 
(1851-8),  and  the  German  translation  of  the  latter  writer.  The  best  com- 
ments on  the  ZmJitvejia  are — 

BuKNOUF,  EUGEKE,  Cammeitta'irc  fur  le  Tafna.     Paris,  i8]j  :  4to. 

HaUC,  Martin,  Etiayj  m  ibc  Sacred  Language,  IFritingi,  and  Rrligion  ^  the 
Paritei.     Bombay,  t86a. 

Spiegel,  F.,  Cammentar  uber  iai  A-veita.     Leipzig,  1864. 

Short  accounts  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  will 
be  found  in  Dr,  Pusey's  Lectures  on  Daniel,  lectures  Till,  and  ix,,  and  in  Raw- 
Liksok's  Fhie  Great  ManarebUt,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

6.  The  close  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  is  shrouded  in  some  ob- 
scurity. We  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  carry  out  his  designs 
against  Egypt,  nor  what  occupied  him  in  the  interval  ^jj  campaign 
between  B.C  538  and  529.  We  cannot  even  say  md  dL-aih 
with  any  certainty  against  what  enemy  he  was  "  ^ 
engaged  when  he  lost  his  life.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  are  here 
irreconcilably  at  variance,  and  though  the  authority  of  the  former 
is  greater,  the  narrative  of  the  latter  is  in  this  instance  the  more 
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credible.  BoUi  writers,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  Persian 
king  was  engaged  in  chastising  an  enemy  on  his  north-eastern 
frontier,  when  he  received  the  wound  from  which  he  died. 
Probably  he  was  endeavouring  to  strike  terror  into  the  nomadic 
hordes,  who  here  bordered  the  empire,  and  so  to  secure  his  terri- 
tories from  their  dreaded  agressions.  If  this  was  his  aim,  his 
enterprise  was  successful ;  for  we  hear  of  no  invasion  of  Persia 
from  the  Turcoman  country  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

7.  Cyrus  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Cambyses  and  Bardius,  or 
(as  the  Greeks  call  him)  Smerdis.     To  the  former  he  left  the 

Accession  of  rt^l  title  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  dominions ; 
CambyKi,  to  the  latter  he  secured  the  inheritance  of  some 
DMih  of  large  and  important  provinces.  This  imprudent 
Smerdis.      arrangement  cost  Smerdis  "his  life,  by  rousing  the 

jealousy  of  his  brother,  who  very  early  in  his  reign  caused  him 

to  be  put  to  death  secretly. 

8.  The  genius  of  Cambyses  was  warlike,  like  that  of  his  father ; 
but  he  did  not  possess  the  same  ability.     Nevertheless  he  added 

Sui.m!ssion  of  important  provinces  to  the  empire.  First  of  all  he 
phtenida  procured  the  submission  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus, 
and  Cyprus.      ,  ,  ^  .1.  ....,., 

Couquest  or   the  great  naval  powers  01  Western  Asia,  which  had 

^^^-  *=■  not  been  subject  to  Cyrus.  He  then  invaded  Africa, 
B.C.  525,  defeated  Psammenitus  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  Memphis, 
conquered  Egypt,  received  the  submission  of  the  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes,  and  of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  Cyrenalca,  and 
proceeded  to  form  designs  of  remarkable  grandeur.  But  these 
projects  all  miscarried.  The  expedition  against  Carthage  was 
stopped  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phcenicians  to  attack  their  own 
colony;  that  against  the  oasis  of  Ammon  ended  in  a  frightful 
disaster.  His  own  march  against  Ethiopia  was  arrested  by  the 
failure  of  provisions  and  water  in  the  Nubian  desert;  and  the 
losses  which  he  incurred  by  persisting  too  long  in  his  attempt 
brought  Egypt  to  the  brink  of  rebellion.  The  severe  measures 
taken  to  repress  this  revolt  were  directed  especially  against  the 
powerful  caste  of  the  priests,  and  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly 
alienating  the  province,  which  thenceforth  never  ceased  to  detest 
and  plot  against  its  conquerors. 

9.  The  stay  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  imprudently  prolonged, 
brought  about  a  revolution  at  the  Medo-Persian  capital.  A 
Magus,   named  Gomates,  supported  by  his  order,  which  was 
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powerful  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  ventured  to  personate 
the  dead  Smerdis,   and  seized   the   throne  in  his  ^       tt     of 
name.     His  claim  was  tacitly  acknowledged.     Cam-    thepsendo- 
byses,  when  the  news  reached  him  in  Syria  on  his     suTcide  of 
inarch  homewards,  despairing  of  being  able  to  make     Cambysea, 
head  against  the  impostor,  committed  suicide— B.C. 
522 — after  having  reigned  eight  years. 

The  Magian  revolution  was  religious  rather  than  political.  The  subject  is 
still  to  some  extent  obscure ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  Magianism  and  Zoro- 
astrianism  were  at  thb  time  two  distinct  and  opposed  systems.  The  pre- 
tender was  a  Magus,  bom  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia;  and  the  object  of 
the  revolution  was  to  make  Magianism  the  State  religion.  Its  ill  success 
re-establisbed  the  pure  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

10.  To  conciliate  his  subjects,  the  pseudo-Smerdis  began  his 
reign  by  a  three  years'  remission  of  tribute,  and  an  exemption 
of  the  conquered  nations  from  military  service  for   Rrienofthe 
the  like  space.    At  the  same  time,  he  adopted  an      paeodo- 
extreme  system  of  seclusion,  in  the  hope  that  his        "     '^ 
imposture  might  escape  detection,  never  quitting  the  palace,  and 
allowing  no  communication  between  his  wives  and  their  relations. 
But  the  truth  gradually  oozed  out     His  religious  reforms  were 
startling  in  an  Achiemenian  prince.     His  seclusion  was  exces- 
sive and  suspicious.     Doubts  b^an  to  be  entertained,  and  secret 
messages  between  the  great  Persian  nobles  and  some  of  the  palace 
inmates  converted  these  doubts  into  certainty.     Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  probably  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  headed 
an  insurrection,  and  the  impostor  was  slain  after  he  had  reigned 
eight  months. 

Institution  of  the  Magopbonia,  which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to 
the  time  of  Artaxenes  Mnemon.  Indication  presented  by  this  custom  of 
a  time  when  the  Magi  were  not  the  Persian  priests. 

11.  Darius  I,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  January,  B.C.  521, 
and  held  it  for  nearly  thirty-six  years,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.      He  was  at  once  a  conqueror    Accession  of 
and  an  administrator.     During  the  earlier  part  of     P*"^' 
fais  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  struggles      Serin  of 
against  rebellions,  which  broke  out  in  almost  all       "^°"' 
parts  of  the  empire.       Suslana,  Babylonia,  Persia      621-516. 
Proper,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Mai^iana, 
Sagartia,  and  Sacia  successively  revolted.     The  satraps  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  acted  as  though  independent  of  his  authority. 
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The  empire  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  threatened  to  fall  to 
pieces.  But  the  military  talent  and  prudence  of  the  legitimate 
monarch  prevailed.  Within  the  space  of  six  years  the  rebellions 
were  all  put  down,  the  pretenders  executed,  and  tranquillity 
generally  restored  throughout  the  disturbed  provinces. 

la.  The  evils  of  disorganisation,  which  had  thus  manifested 
themselves  so  conspicuously,  may  have  led  Darius  to  turn  his 
Organisation  thoughts  towards  a  remedy.  At  any  rate,  to  him 
ofihe  belongs  the  credit  of  having  given  to  the  Persian 
""*""■  empire  that  peculiar  organisation  and  arrangement 
which  maintained  it  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  (?) 
government^  called  'satrapies,'  and  established  everywhere  a 
uniform  and  somewhat  complicated  governmental  system.  Native 
tributary  kings  were  swept  away ;  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  a  single 
Persian  oiHcial  held  in  each  province  the  supreme  civil  authority. 
A  standing  army  of  Medo-Persians,  dispersed  throughout  the 
empire,  supported  the  civil  power,  maintained  tranquillity,  and 
was  ready  to  resist  the  attacks  of  foreigners.  A  fixed  rate  of 
tribute  took  the  place  of  arbitrary  exactions.  '  Royal  roads '  were 
established,  and  a  system  of  posts  arranged,  whereby  the  court 
received  rapid  intelligence  of  all  that  occurred  in  the  provinces, 
and  promptly  communicated  its  own  commands  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  Persian  territory. 

Fecullaritles  of  tlie  FerBiou  Koreminozital  syBtein.  (a)  Limits  of  satra- 
pies not  always  geographic,  cognate  tribes  being  grouped  together,  even  though 
locally  separate.  (A)  Elaborate  system  of  checks  established.  The  satrap, 
properly  only  the  civil  governor.  Military  power  wielded  by  tbe  commaad- 
ants  and  commanders  of  garrisons.  Institution  of  royal  secretaries,  attached  to 
the  courtsof  the  satraps  as 'King's  Eyes' and 'Ears'— with  the  right  and  duty 
of  communicating  directly  with  tbe  Crown  by  the  public  post,  and  of  keeping 
the  king  acquainted  with  all  that  occurred  in  their  respective  districts,  (c). 
Visitation  of  provinces  suddenly  and  without  notice  by  royal  commissioners, 
or  by  the  king  in  person ;  overhauling  of  the  administration  and  public  hear- 
ing of  complaints,  {i)  Institution  of  royal  judges,  perhaps  confined  to  Persia 
Proper,  but  important  as  indicating  the  separation,  in  some  cases  at  any 
rate,  of  judicial  from  administrative  functions,  (e)  Fixity  of  tbe  tributa 
levied  by  the  State  on  the  provinces,  and  division  of  it  into — t,  a  money  pay- 
ment ;  and  a,  a  payment  in  kind ;  but  indefinite  power  of  exaction  possessed 
by  the  satraps.  Further  revenue  drawn  by  the  State  from— i.  A  water-rate ; 
a.  Fisheries  and  the  like ;  and  j.  Presents.  (/)  Coinage  of  money,  Ixith 
gold  and  silver,  on  a  large  scale,  and  general  circulation  of  both  kinds  of  coin 
through  the  empire.     Purity  of  the  gold  coinage  extraordinary. 

Weak  points  of  the  system,  and  tendency  to  gradual  corruption,  (a)  System 
of  checks  tends  to  weaken  authority,  and  is  found  inconvenient  in  times  of 
danger.  Practice  of  uniting  ofGces,  especially  those  of  satrap  and  com- 
mandant, begins.    The  great  increase  of  power  thus  obtained  by  the  satraps 
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leads  naturally  to  fonnidable  revolts,  (i)  Practical  discontinuance  of  inspec- 
tions by  royal  commissioDers  removes  an  important  check  upon  misgovem- 
ment.  (r)  A  tendency  to  make  offices  hereditary  shows  itself;  and  this 
limits  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  helps  forward  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion. Detachment,  partial  or  complete,  of  provinces  from  the  empire.  Pro- 
Tinces  once  lost  not  often  recovered. 

13.  The  military  system,  established  or  inherited  by  Darius, 
had  for  its  object  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efficiency  against 
a  foreign  enemy  with  the  minimum  of  danger  from  Military 
internal  disaffection.  The  regular  profession  of  system, 
arms  was  confined  to  the  dominant  race — or  to  that  race  and  a 
few  others  of  closely  kindred  origin — and  a  standing  army,  thus 
composed  and  amounting  to  several  hundreds  of  thousands, 
maintained  order  throughout  the  Great  King's  dominions,  and 
conducted  the  smaller  and  less  important  expeditions.  But  when 
danger  threatened,  or  a  great  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  the 
whole  empire  was  laid  under  contribution  ;  each  one  of  the 
subject  nations  was  required  to  send  its  quota ;  and  in  this  way 
armies  were  collected  which  sometimes  exceeded  a  million  of  men. 
In  the  later  times,  mercenaries  were  largely  employed,  not  only 
in  expeditions,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  standing  army. 

Internal  organisation  of  the  native  standing  army  on  a  decimal  system  with 
sii  grades  of  officers.  Three  divisions  of  the  service^ — infantry,  cavalry,  and 
chanots;  but  the  last  rarely  used.  Importance  of  the  cavalry,  which  are 
either  heavily  ariued,  or  exceedingly  active  and  light.  Genera!  goodne^  of 
the  Persian  troops,  but  worthlessness  of  the  provincial  levies. 

14.  The  navy  of  the  Persians  was  drawn  entirely  from  the 
conquered  nations.  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Asiatic 
Greece,  and  other  of  the  maritime  countries  subject 

to  Persia,  furnished  contingents  of  ships  and  crews 
according  to  their  relative  strength ;  and  fleets  were  thus  collected 
of  above  a  thousand  vessels.  The  ship  of  war  ordinarily  employed 
was  the  trireme  ;  but  lesser  vessels  were  also  used  occasionally. 
The  armed  force  on  board  the  ships  {im^&TOi.  or  '  marines  *)  was 
Medo-Persian,  either  wholly  or  predominantly ;  and  the  fleets 
were  usually  placed  under  a  Persian  or  Median  commander. 

15.  The  great  king  to  whom  Persia  owed  her  civil,  and  (pro- 
bably in  part)  her  military  oiganisation,  was  not  disposed  to  allow 
the  warlike  qualities  of  his  subjects  to  rust  for  want    indj„  g^pe, 
of  exercise.     Shortly  after  the  revolts  had  been  put      di'ion  of 
down,  Darius  I,  by  himself  or  by  his  generals,  com- 
menced aod  carried  out  a  series  of  military  expeditions  of  first- 
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rate  importance.  The  earliest  of  these  was  directed  against 
Western  India,  or  the  regions  now  known  as  the  Punjab  and 
Scinde.  After  exploring  the  country  by  means  of  boats,  which 
navigated  the  Indus  from  Attock  to  the  sea,  he  led  or  sent  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  region,  and  rapidly  reduced  it  to  subjection. 
A  valuable  gold-tract  was  thus  added  to  the  empire,  and  the 
revenue  was  augmented  by  about  one-third.  Commerce  also 
received  an  impulse  from  the  opening  of  the  Indian  market  to 
Persian  traders,  who  thenceforth  kept  up  a  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  tribes  bordering  the  Indus  by  coasting  vessels 
which  started  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

i6.  The  next  great  expedition  was  in  the  most  directly  opposite 
direction.     It  was  undertaken  against  the  numerous  and  warlike 
His  invasion    Scythian  nation  which  possessed  the  vast  plains  of 
°  a^y,'*'     Southern  Russia,   extending  between  the  Don  and 
B.C.  608.     the  Danube,  the  region  now  generally  known  as  the 
Ukraine.     The  object  of  this  expedition  was  not  conquest,  but 
the  exhibition  of  the  Persian  military  strength,  the  sight  of  which 
was  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  Scythic  hordes,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  venturing  to  invadethe  territory  of  so  powerful 
a  neighbour.     The  great  Persian  kings,  like  the  great  Roman 
emperors,  caused  their  own  frontiers  to  be  respected  by  over- 
stepping them  and  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  the  countries  of 
the  fierce  northern  barbarians. 

Date  of  the  expeditioa,  probably  about  B.C.  508.  Passage  of  the  Bosphorus 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Army  marches  through  Thrace,  while  the  fleet  proceeds 
to  bridge  the  Danube.  Submission  of  the  maritime  Thracians.  Resistance 
and  conquest  of  the  Gctx.  Passage  of  the  Danube  and  invasion  of  Scythia. 
Unresisted  march  of  Darius  through  the  country.  His  troops  bum  the 
inland  town  of  Gelonus,  He  retires  without  loss,  re-crosses  the  Danube,  and 
returns  to  Asia  in  triumph. 

17.  The  sequel  of  the  Scythian  expedition  was  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Persian   power  on   the  European  side  of  the 

Th  ce  d  ^*''*'*^'  ^"^^  **i^  rapid  extension  of  it  over  the  parts 
pKonia  con-  of  Thracc  bordering  on  the  ./Egean,  over  the  adjoin- 
l3aced<m  '"2  Country  of  Faeonia,  and  even  over  the  still  more 
submiia,  remote  Macedonia.  The  Persian  dominion  now 
■  reached  from  the  Indian  desert  to  the  borders  of 
Thessaly,  and  from  the  Caucasus  to  Ethiopia. 

18.  Simultaneously  with  the  Scythic  expeditioa,  Aryandes,  the 
satrap  of  Egypt,  marched  against  the  Greek  town  of  Barca,  in 
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Africa,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  king  who  was  a  Persian  tribu- 
tary.    Barca  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  trans-        ^^^^ 
planted    to  Asia ;    but    the   hostility  of  the  semi-    pnoished  by 
independent  nomads  was  aroused,  and  the  army  on       T™"=»- 
its  return  suffered  no  inconsiderable  losses. 
.   19.  Not  long  afterwards  the  ambitious  designs  of  Darius  were 
violently  interrupted  by  a  revolt  second  in  importance  to  scarcely 
any  of  those  which  had  occupied  his  early  years.      Reyolt  of 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  provoked  by  the  support  which       cre^'"^ 
Darius  lent  to  their  tyrants,  and  perhaps  rendered      b.c.  501. 
sensible  of  their  power  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Scythic  cam- 
paign, broke  out  into  general  rebellion  at  the  instigation  of  Ans- 
t^^ras  of  Miletus,  murdered  or  expelled  theirtyrants,  and  defied 
the  power  of  Persia.    Two  states  of  European  Greece,  Athens  and 
Eretria,  joined  the  rebels.     Bold  counsels  prevailed,     Buming  of 
and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  satrapial  capital,       Sardis, 
Sardis.     Unfortunately,  the  capture  of  the  city  was   and  tmiile'of 
followed   by  its  accidental  conflagration ;    and  the      Ephesus. 
small  knot  of  invaders,  forced   to  retreat,  were  overtaken  and 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ephesus,  whereupon  the  two  European 
allies  deserted  the  falling  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
states,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  excited  by  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Sardi5,asserted  independence  ;  and  the  flames  of  rebellion  were 
lighted  along  the  entire  Asiatic  coast  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.      The  Ionian,  jEolic,  and  Hellespontine 
Greeks,  the  Carians  and  Caunians  of  the  south-westem  comer 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Cyprians,  both  Greek  and  native,  made 
common  cause  ;  several  battles  were  fought  with  varying  success  ; 
but   at    last   the  power  of  Persia  prevailed.      The      _    .     . 
confederate   fleet    suffered    defeat  in  the  battle  of        Ladi, 
Lad£,  and  soon  afterwards  Miletus  was  taken.     The     '"'^"  ***' 
rebellious  states  were  punished  with   great   severity,  and   the 
authority  of  Darius  was  once  more  firmly  established  in  all  the 
revolted  countries. 

Imprudent  conduct  of  Athens  at  this  juncttire.  Unless  she  was  prepared 
to  pat  forth  all  her  strength,  and  give  effectual  aid  to  the  insurrection,  she 
had  far  better  hate  taken  no  share  in  it.  Would  not  it,  however,  have  been 
tnie  wisdom  on  her  part  to  have  made  every  effort  in  order  to  transfer  the 
war,  with  which  she  was  already  threatened,  into  the  enemy's  country  f 

20.  The  honour  of  the  Great  King  required  that  immediate 
vengeance  should  be  taken  on  the  bold  foreigners  who  had  inter- 
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meddled  between  him  and  his  subjects.     But,  even  apart  from 

First  expedi-   ^^^'  ^^  expedition  ag^nst  Greece  was  certain,  and 

tion  against    could  Only  be  a  question  of  time.     The  exploring 

MardoQius    voyagc  of  Democedes,  about  B.C.  510,  shows  that 

^^^-        even  before  the  Scythian   campaign  an  attack  in 

this  quarter  was  intended.     An  expedition  was  therefore  fitted 

out,  in  B.C.  493,  under  Mardonius,  which   took  the   coast-line 

through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     A  storm  at  Athos,  however, 

shattered  the  fleet ;  and  the  land  army  was  crippled  by  a  night 

attack  of  the  Brygi.    Mardonius  returned  home  without  effect- 

ii^  his  purpose ;   but  his  expedition  was   not  wholly  fruitless. 

His  fleet  reduced  Thasos  ;  and  his  army  forced  the  Macedonians 

to  exchange  their  position  of  semi-independence  for  complete 

subjection  to  Persia. 

ai.  The  failure  of  Mardonius  was  followed  within  two  years 
by  the  second  great  expedition  against  Greece — the  first  which 

„       ,  reached  it — that  conducted  by  Datis.     Datis  pro- 

Second  eipe-  '  ^ 

diiion  nnder    ceeded  by  sea,  crossing  through  the  Cyclades,  and 
B  c.^490.      falling  first  upon  Eretria,  which  was  besieged,  and 
Battle  of     taken  by  treachery.     A  landing  was  then  made  at 
Marathon ;   but  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  host  by 
Miltiades,  and  his  rapid  march  to  Athens  immediately  after  the 
victory,  frustrated  the  expedition,  disappointing  alike  the  com- 
mander and  the  Athenian  ex-tyrant,  Hippias,  who  had  accom- 
panied it. 

Importance  of  the  victory  at  Marathon.  First  great  check  received  by  the 
Perdans.  The  defeat  showed  how  utterly  powerless  were  the  vast  masses  of 
an  Oriental  army  against  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  Greeks.  The  whole 
history  of  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  is  but  a  repetition  of  this 
early  lesson. 

22-  Undismayed  by  his  two  failures,  Darius  commenced  pre- 
parations for  a  third  attack,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded 

Third  otpe-    '"  person  gainst  Athens,  had   not   the   revolt  of 

^i^       Egypt  first  (B.C.  487),  and  then  his  own  death  (b.C. 

Dariui'  death,  48<S),  intervened.     Darius  died  after  nominating  as 

B.C.  488.  [jjg  successor,  not  his  eldest  son,  Artobazanes,  but 
the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus — a  prince 
who  had  thus  the  advantage  of  having  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
the  great  founder  of  the  empire. 

23.  Darius  probably  died  at  Susa ;  but  he  was  butied  in  the 
vicinity  of  Persepolis,  where  he  had  prepared  himself  an  elaborate 
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rock  tomb,  adomed  with  sculptures  and  bearing  a  long  inscription 
— all  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  The  great  Great  works 
palace  of  Persepolis,  in  all  its  extent  and  grandeur,  "f  ^anns  I. 
was  his  conception,  if  not  altc^ether  his  work ;  as  was  also  the 
equally  magnificent  structure  at  Susa,  which  was  the  ordinary 
royal  residence  from  his  time.  He  likewise  set  up  the  great  rock 
inscription  at  Behistun  (B^st^),  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Persian  monumental  remains.  Other  memorials  of  his  reign  have 
been  found,  or  are  known  to  have  existed,  at  Ecbatana,  at 
Byzantium,  in  Thrace,  and  in  Egypt  In  the  last-named  country 
he  re-opened  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  the  Ramesides  had  originally  cut,  and  the  Psamatiks  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  re-establish. 

The  best  representations  of  the  magnificent  buildings  at  Persepolis  will  be 
found  in  the  costlf  work  of  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste,  entitled  Voyage  en  Peru, 
6  vols.,  large  folio.  Paris,  1845-50,  published  b;  the  French  Government. 
Neariy  equal  to  this  is  3  production  of  private  enterprise,  the  work  of  the 
Baron  Texier,  called  Deicr^lion  de  V  Armenir,  de  la  Perie,  et  <U  la  Miiapotamie, 
1  vols.,  folio.    Paris,  1843-51. 

Representations  on  a  smaller  scale,  accompanied  with  much  ingenious  com- 
ment, will  be  found  in  the  following  works: — 

Feegusson,  Jakes,  Palaca  <^ Nlimeb  and  Periefmlij  restored;  8vo. London, 
1S51 ;  and  HUtorj  1^  ArcbiUcture,  vol.  i.     London,  1865,  et  seqq. 

Students  may  also  consult  the  chapter  on  '  Persian  Architecture,'  in  Raw- 
LINSOn'S  Fme  Great  Monarcbiet,  vol.  iv,  ch.  v.,  and  the  account  of  Persepolis 
in  Vaux's  Nineveh  ami  Periepal'u ;  8vo.     London,  183 1, 

The  only  authentic  account  yet  given  of  the  ruins  of  Susa  is  contained  Jn 

LOFTUS,  W,  K.,  Travelj  aad  Retearttes  in  Cbaldxa  and  Suiiana;  Svo. 
London,  1857. 

24.  Xeixes  I,  who  succeeded  Darius,  B.C.  486,  commenced  his 
reign  by  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  B,C.  485,  which  he 
entrusted  to  his  brother,  Achaemenea.   He  then  pro-      Xenes  I, 
voked  and  chastised  a  rebellion  of  the  Babylonians,     ,-0  jo. 
enriching  himself  with  the  plunder  of  their  temples. 

After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  Greece. 

25.  Too  much  weight  has  probably  been  assigned  to  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  Persian  nobles,  and  the  Greek  refugees  at 

Xerxes'  court.     Until  failure  checked  the  military  „ 

,      ,  r,       ■  ■  Great  otpedt- 

aspiiations   of   the   nation,  a   Persian   pnnce  was    tion  agunu 
almost    under   the   necessity  of  undertakii^  some      ^  c"4^ 
great  conquest ;  and  there  was  at  this  time  no  direc- 
tion in  which  an  expedition  could  so  readily  be  undertaken  as 
towards  the  west.     Elsewhere   high  mountains,  broad  seas,  or 
barren  deserts  skirted  the  empire — ^here  only  did  Persian  territory 
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adjoin  on  a  fruitful,  well-watered,  and  pleasant  r^on.  The 
attempt  to  reduce  Greece  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  conquests 
of  Egypt,  India,  Thrace,  and  Macedon. 

Datailfl  of  the  HxpedltioiL.  Careful  preparation  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  b.c.  484  to  481.  Immense  host  collected.  Question  of  its  aumbers. 
Excellent  commissariat  arrangements.  Large  and  well-appointed  fleet.  March 
of  the  expedition  in  three  columns  along  the  coast,  B.C.  480.  Passage  of  the 
Hdlespont  on  a  double  bridge  of  boats.  Grand  review  at  Doriscus.  Advance 
through  Thessaly  nnresisted.  Fleet  passes  through  canal  of  Athos.  First 
disaster — loss  of  400  ships  by  3  storm  off  Gape  Sepias.  First  encounter  of 
land  forces  at  ThermopylsE.  Failure  of  the  direct  attack.  Pass  turned,  and 
its  defenders  all  slain.  Sea-lights  about  the  same  time  off  Artemisiunt  with 
indecisive  result.  Second  disaster — loss  of  100  ships  off  the  coast  of  Eubcea. 
Advance  through  Pbocis  and  BcEotia.  Force  detached  against  Delphi  fails  to 
take  it.  Invasion  of  Attica;  Athens  taken  and  burnt.  General  alarm.  Greek 
naval  force  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  is  prevented  by  Themistocles,  who 
brings  about  the  battle  of  Salauis  (Sept.  i^,  B.C.  480),  which  completes  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Retreat  of  Xerxes.  A  picked  Persian  army 
under  Mardonius  winters  in  Thessaly,  and  resumes  offensive  operations  in 
the  spring,  b.  c.  471;.  Attica  re-occupied.  Negotiations  opened  with  Argos. 
Sudden  resolve  of  Sparta  to  take  the  offensive ;  large  army  gathered  at  the 
Isthmus  enters  Attica.  Retirement  of  Mardonius  into  Bceotia,  Battle  of 
Plataea,  Sept.  35,  B.C.  479,  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Persian  host. 
Per^ans  never  again  invade  Earopean  Greece.  Last  remnant  of  the  Persian 
fleet  attacked  by  Leotychides  at  Mycal^.  Protecting  land  force  defeated, 
and  ships  burnt, 

26.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  retaliate  on  their 

prostrate  foe.  First  under  the  lead  of  Sparta  and  then  under  that 

of  Athens  they  freed  the  islands  of  the  j^ean  from 

««ii^'"     ^^  Persian   yoke,    expelled    the  Persian  garrisons 

yarned  by    from  Europe,  and  even  ravaged  the  Asiatic  coast 
the  Greeks.  ,  ,       ,  .       ^    ,     ,        ,  ^ 

Battle  of  the   2nd  made  descents  on   it   at   their  pleasure.     For 

^"''"^g"'    twelve  years   no  Persian  fleet  ventured  to  dispute 

with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas;  and  when 

at  last,  in  B.C.  466,  a  naval  force  was  collected  to  protect  Cilicia 

^lnd  Cyprus,  it  was  defeated   and  destroyed  by  Cimon  at  the 

Eurymedon, 

37.  Soon  after  this  Xerxes'  reign  came  to  an  end.     This  weak 

prince,  after  the  failure  of  his  grand  expedition,  desisted  from 

yj^^        all  military  enterprise.     No  doubt  his  empire  was 

character  of   greatly  injured  and  exhausted  by  its  losses  in  the 

Con^pifon  of  Grecian  war,  and  a  period  of  repose  was  absolutely 

*j«  <="<!"      necessary;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  natural 

temperament,  as  much  as  prudence,  that  caused  the 

unwarlike  monarch  to  rest  content  under  his  discomfiture,  and  to 

make  no  effort  to  wipe  out  its  di^race.   Xerxes,  on  his  return  to 
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Asia,  found  consolation  for  his  military  failure  in  tlie  delights  of 

the  seraglio,  and  ceased  to  trouble  himself  much  about  affairs  of 

State.    He  was  satisfied  tocheck  thefurtherprogressoftheGreeks 

by  corrupting  their  cleverest  statesmen  ;  and,  submitting  himself 

to  the  government  of  women  and  eunuchs,  lost  all  manliness  of 

character.     His  own  indulgence  in  illicit  amours  caused  violence 

and  bloodshed  in  his  family;  and  his  example  encouraged  a  similar 

profligacy  in  others.    The  bloody  and  licentious  deeds  which  stain 

the  whole  of  the  later  Persian  history  commence  with  Xerxes,  who 

suffered  the  natural  penalty  of  his  follies  and  his 

.  ,  ,      ,  ,  His  murder, 

cnmes  when,  after  reigning  twenty  years,  he  was 

murdered  by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  Artabanus,  and  Aspamitres, 

his  chamberlain. 

Probable  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  The  name 
Ahasucrus  is  the  natural  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Arian  Kbshayarsha  or 
Xerxes.  Similarity  of  character.  AgreemeDt  of  the  dates.  Esther,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  Amestris,  if  we  accept  the  stories  which  Herodotus  tells  of 
that  princess. 

28.  Artabanus  placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  son  of  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes  I,  called  by  the  Greeks  Macrocheir,  or  'the  Long- 
Handed.'     The  eldest  son,  Darius,  accused  by  Arta-      Reign  of 
banus  of  his  father's  assassination,  was  executed  ;  the  Artaxerxea  I. 
second,  Hystaspes,  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  claimed   his  first  yea^ 
the  crown;  and,  attempting  to  enforce  his  claim,  was      "  c.  465, 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle.    About  the  same  time  the  crimes  of 
Artabanus  were  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 

39.  Artaxerxes  then  reigned  quietly  for  nearly  forty  years.    He 
was  a  mild  prince,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities ;  but  the 
weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid  declension     Kevolt  of 
of  the  empire  under  his  sway.    The  revolt  of  Egypt       ^^Iln 
was  indeed  suppressed  after  a  while  through  the    Suppressed, 
vigorous  measures  of  the  satrap  of  Syria,   Mega-      s-c-486. 
byzus ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  fomented  it,  were  punished 
by  the  complete  destruction  of  their  fleet,  and  the  loss  of  almost 
all  their  men.    But  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  shown  in  the  execution 
of  the  captured  Inarus  must  have  increased  Egyptian  disaffection, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  di^usted  Megabyzus  and  the  better 
class  of  Persians,  and  became  the  cause  of  fresh  misfortunes. 

Revolt  breaks  out  under  Inarus,  king  of  the  Libyans,  assisted  by  AmyrtKus, 
an  Egyptian,  B.C.  460.  Battle  of  Papremis;  Achzmenes  defeated  and  slain. 
Persiaiis  shut  up  in  Memphis.    Aid  of  Athens  asked,  and  ma  ships  sent. 
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Memphis  taken,  escept  the  citadel  (White-castle).  Perwan  army  enters 
Egypt  under  Megabyzus.  Defeat  of  Inarus  and  relief  of  Memphis.  De- 
struction  of  the  Athenian  squadron  and  capture  of  Inanis,  B.C.  455.  Amyrtxus 
maintains  himself  for  six  years  more  in  the  Delta,  B.C.  455  to  449. 

30.  Bent  on  recovering  her  prestige,  Athens,  in  B.C.  449,  de- 
spatched a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  which  sailed  to 

Battle  of      Cyprus  and   laid   si^e  to  Citium.     There  Cimoa 

Cyprus  and    jied ;  but  the  fleet,  which  had  been  under  his  orders, 

Callias,       attacked  and  completely  defeated  a  lat^e  Persian 

B.C.  449.      armament  off  Salamis,  besides  detaching  a  squadron 

to  assist  AmyrtcEus,  who  still  held  out  in  the  Delta.     Persia, 

dreading  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  consented  to  an  inglorious 

peace.    The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  recognised. 

Persia  undertook  not  to  visit  with  fleet  or  army  the  coasts  of 

Western  Asia  Minor,  and  Athens  agreed  to  abstain  from  attacks 

on  Cyprus  and  Egypt.     The  Greek  cities  ceded  by  this  treaty — 

the  '  peace  of  Callias ' — to  the  Athenian  confederacy  included  all 

those  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  to  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  but 

did  not  include  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

31.  Scarcely  less  damaging  to  Persia  was  the  revolt  of  M^a- 
byzus,  which  followed.     This  powerful  noble,  di^usted  at  the 

P  ,.  f  treatment  of  Inarus,  which  was  contrary  to  his 
Megabyzus,  pledged  wordj  excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  and  so 
^''^'  alarmed  Artaxerxes  that  he  was'  allowed  to  dictate 

the  terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
sovereign.  An  example  was  thus  set  of  successful  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  a  satrap,  which  could  not  but  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  prestige  of  the  central  government  was  weakened ; 
and  provincial  governors  were  tempted  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance on  any  fair  occasion  that  offered  itself;  since,  if  successful, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  in  any  case  they  might  look  for 
pardon. 

32.  The  disorders  of  the  court  continued,  and  indeed  increased, 
under  Artaxerxes  I,  who  allowed  his  mother  Amestris,  and  his 

D   th  of     sister  Amytis,  who  was  married  to  M^abyzus,  to 
Artaieraes  I.   indulge  freely  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  their 
^■'^'  dispositions.     Artaxerxes  died  B.C.  425,  and  left  his 

crown  to  his  only  legitimate  son,  Xerxes  II. 

33.  Revolutions  in  the  government  now  succeeded  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.   Xerxes  II,  after  reigning  forty-five  days,  was 
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assassinated  by  his  half-brother,  Secydianus  or  Sc^dianus,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  the  throne,      Rrigns  of 
but  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  after  a  re^n  of  six        ^'^ 
months  and  a  half,  by  another  brother,  Ochus.  SecydUnus. 

34.  Ochus,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Darius, 
and  is  known  in  histoiy  as  Darius  Nothus.  He  was  married  to 
Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  dai^hter  of  Xerxes  I,  and 

,  ,       .       ,  .  ,         ,  Accession  of 

reigned  mneteen  years,  B,C.  424  to  405,  under  her     Darius  Ii. 
tutelage.     His  reign,  though  chequered  with  some  j-''^^^: 
gleams  of  sunshine,  was  on  the  whole  disastrous,    of  the  Siate. 
Revolt  succeeded  to  revolt ;  and,  though  most  of  the     ^^p^  ^ 
insurrections  were  quelled,  it  was  at   the   cost   of         ■  c. 
what  remained  of  Persian  honour  and  self-respect. 
Corruption  was  used  instead  of  force  against  the  rebellious  armies  ; 
and  the  pledges  freely  given  to  the  leaders  in  order  to  procure 
their  submission  were  systematically  disregarded.     Arsites,  the 
king's  brother,  his  fellow-conspirator,  a  brother  of  M^abyzus, 
and  Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  were  successively  entrapped  in 
this  way,  and  suffered  instant  execution.    So  low  had  the  feeling 
of  honour  sunk,  that  Pissuthnes'  captor,  Tissapherncs,  instead  of 
showing  indignation,  like  Megabyzus  (see  above,  §  31),  accepted 
the  satrapy  of  his  victim,  and  thus  made  himself  a  participant  in 
Ms  sovereign's  perfidy. 

35.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  State,  if  less  disgraceful,  were 
the  practices  which  now  arose  of  uniting  commonly  the  offices  of 
satrap  and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  of  com-  Reiaiaiioo  of 
mitting  to  a  single  governor  two,  or  even  three,  aothoiiiy. 
satrapies.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  was  relaxed ;  satraps  be- 
came practically  uncontrolled  ;  their  lawless  acts  were  winked  at 
or  condoned ;  and  their  governments  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  hereditary  fiefs— the  first  step,  in  empires  like  the  Persian, 
to  disintegration. 

36.  The  revolts  of  satraps  were  followed  by  national  outbreaks, 
which,   though   sometimes   quelled,  were   in   other  National  out- 
instances  successful.     In  B.C.  408,  the  Medes,  who       breaks. 
had  patiently  acquiesced  in  Persian  rule  for  more     the  Medes, 
than  a  century,  made  an  effort  to  shake   off  the     b'°u''^' 
yoke,  but  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  subjection.       Ef^pt, 
Three   years    later,   B.  c.   405,   Egypt    once    more     "■<=■****■ 
rebelled,  under  Nepherites,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  its 

K  2 
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independence.  (See  above,  Book  I,  Part  II.  §  23.)  The  Persians 
were  expelled  from  Africa,  and  a  native  prince  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

37.  It  was  some  tompcnsation  for  this  loss,  and  perhaps  for 
others  towards  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  empire,  that  in 

Asia  Minor  the  authority  of  the  Great  King  was 

the  Greek     once  more  established  over   the  Greek  cities.     It 

"'?'.'°*?"'     was  the  Peloponnesian  War,  rather  than  the  peace 

Peraa.  in      of  Callias,  which  had  prevented  any  collision  be- 

of"^rdo^    tween  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  for 

ponnesiaji  War,  thlrty-sevcn  years.    Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had 

their  hands  full ;   and  though  it  might  have  been 

expected  that  Persia  would  have  at  once  taken  advantage  of  the 

quarrel  to  reclaim  at  least  her  lost  continental  dominion,  yet  she 

seems  to  have  refrained,  through  moderation  or  fear,  until  the 

Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to  make  an  efibrL 

She  then  invited  the  Spartans  to  Asia,  and  by  the  treaties  which 

she  concluded  with  them,  and   the   aid  which  she  gave  them, 

re-acquired  without  a  stru^le  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast. 

It  was  her  policy,  however,  not  to  depress  Athens  too  much — 

a  policy  which  was  steadily  pursued,  till  the  personal  ambition 

of  the  younger  Cyrus  caused  a  departure  from  the  line  dictated 

by  prudence.  * 

Satraps  of  Asia  Minor  required  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the  Greek  cities, 

B.C.  41 3.  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabazus  invite  the  Spartans  to  Asia.  First 
treaty  made  by  Sparta  with  Tissaphernes,  B.C.  412.  Second  and  third  treat; 
in  the  same  year.  By  the  last  all  Asia  expressly  ceded  to  the  king,  Tissa- 
phemes  helps  the  Spartans,  but  cautiously.  In  disgust  they  quit  him  and 
accept  the  invitation  of  Fharnabazus.  Rivalry  of  the  satraps  injurious  to 
Persia,  Pharnabnzus,  however,  pursues  the  same  policy  as  Tissaphemes,  only 
more  clumsily,  till  Cyrus  appears  upon  the  scene,  B.C.  407,  and,  being  anxious 
to  obtain  effectual  aid  from  the  Spartans,  embraces  their  side  of  the  quarrel 
heartily,  and  enables  Lysander  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

38.  The  progress  of  corruption  at  court  kept  pace  with  the 
general  decline  which  may  be  traced  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Corruption  The  power  of  the  eunuchs  increased,  and  they  began 
of  (he  court,  to  aspire,  not  only  to  govern  the  monarch,  but 
actually  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  throne.  Female  influence 
more  and  more  directed  the  general  course  of  affairs ;  and  the 
\dces  of  conscious  weakness,  perfidy  and  barbarity,  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mainstays  of  government. 

39.  Darius  Nothus  died  B.c.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
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eldest  son,  Arsaces,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  Artaxerxes  II,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mnemon      Reign  of 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  had  ^^^^^  ^^' 
from  the  very  first  a  rival  in  his  brother  Cyrus.     40B-36a. 
Parysatis  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  younger 
son,  while  the  succession  was  stili  open ;  and  when  her  efforts  failed, 
and  Artaxerxes  was  named  to  succeed  his  father,  she  encouraged 
Cyrus  to  vindicate  his  claim  by  arms.   It  would  undoubtedly  have 
been    advantageous   to   Persia  that   the   stronger^    Attempt  of 
minded  of  the  two  brothers  should  have  been  victor       Cyma. 
in   the  struck;   but  the  fortune  of  war  decided      cun*a^ 
otherwise.     Cyrus  fell  at  Cunaxa,  a  victim  to  his     "c.40i. 
own  impetuosity;  and  Artaxerxes  II  obtained  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  which  he  held  for  above  forty  years. 

March  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  401.  Passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  Jdy.  Battle  of  Cunaaia,  about  September.  Treacherous 
masacre  of  the  generab.  Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon 
during  the  winter  and  the  ensuing  spring,  B.C.  401  to  400. 

40.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  produced  a  complete  change  in 
the  relations  between  Persia  and  Sparta,    Sparta  had  given  Cyrus 
important    assistance,    and     thereby    irremediably   ^y^^  between 
offended  the  Persian  monarch.     The  result  of  the     spartaand 
expedition  encour^ed  her  to  precipitate  the  rupture         b.c.  ' 
which  she  had  provoked.     Having  secured  the  ser-     899-894. 
vices  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  she  attacked  the  Persians  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  her  troops,  under  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Agesi- 
laiis,  made   the   Persians  tremble   for   their   Asiatic   dominion. 
Wisely  resolving  to  find  her  enemy  employment  at  home,  Persia 
brought  about  a  league  between  the  chief  of  the  secondary  powers 
of    Greece — At^os,   Thebes,    Athens,   and    Corinth — supplying 
them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  contributing  a  contingent  of 
ships,  which  at  once  turned  the  scale,  and  by  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
B.C.  394,   gave   the   mastery  of.  the  sea   to   the   confederates. 
Agesilaiis  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  Sparta  found  herself  so 
pressed  that  she  was  glad  to  agree  to  the  peace,      p^^^^  ^^ 
known  as  that  of  Antalcidas,  whereby  the  Greeks    AaiaicidaE. 
of  Europe  generally  relinquished   to  Persia   their      ''^' 
Asiatic  brethren,  and  allowed  the  Great  King  to  assume  the  part 
of  authoritative  arbiter  in  the  Grecian  quarrels,  B.C.  387. 

47.  Glorious  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  for  Persia,  and 
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satisfactory  as  it  must  have  been  to  her  to  see  her  most  formidable 

.     ,     enemies  eneraeed  in  internecine  conflict  one  with 
Revolt  of  .  °^      ,  ,  ,.  .  r   ., 

EvBgoras,     another,  yet  the  internal   condition  of  the  empire 
who°sub"iis   showed    no   signs    of   improvement.      The    revolt 
upon  tenng,     of  Evagoras,  Greek  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
a.c.  879.      ^^g   ^jjjj   jifl;j.u]ty  pyt   down,  after  a   long   and 
doubtful  struggle,  B.c.  391  to   379,  in  which   disaffection  was 
exhibited  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians,  the  Carians,  and  the 
Idumsean  Arabs.    The  terms  made  with  Evagpras  were  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  since  he  retained  his  sovereignty,  and  merely 
consented  to  pay  the  Persian  king  an  annual  tribute. 

42.  The  revolt  of  the  Cadusians  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
about  this  same  period,  B.C.  384,  gave  Artaxerxes  II  an  oppor- 

Revoltofthe  t""'ty  of  trying  his  own  qualifications  for  military 
Cadusians.     command.     The  trial  was  unfavourable ;  for  he  was 
only  saved  from  disaster  by  the  skill  of  Tiribazus, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  procured  with  consummate  art  the  sub- 
mission of  the  rebels. 

43.  Artaxerxes,  however,  proud  of  the  success  which  might  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  attended  his  arms,  was  not  content 

Schemes  of  ^''^h  the  mere  recovery  of  newly-revolted  provincesj 
Atiaientes.  but  aspired  to  restore  to  the  empire  its  ancient  limits. 
ofSamos.  I^'^  generals  commenced  the  reduction  of  the  Greek 
Expeditjoa  [glands  by  the  occupation  of  Samos ;  and  in  B.c  375, 
Egypt,  having  secured  the  services  of  the  Athenian  com- 
e.c.  376.      mander,   Iphicrates,   he    sent    a    great    expedition 

against  Egypt,  which  was  intended  to  reconquer  that  country. 

IphicrateSj  however,  and  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  commander, 

„     .         quarrelled.     The  expedition  wholly  failed  :  and  the 

Revolts.       ,  ,    .  ,    ,      ,  .,  ,     ,  ... 

knowledge  of  the  failure  provoked  a  general  spirit 

of   disaffection   in    the  western    satrapies,   which    brought   the 

empire  to  the  vei^e  of  destruction.    But  corruption  and  treachery, 

now  the   usual   Persian   weapons,  were   successful   once    more. 

Ape^kus  in    Orontcs  and  Rheomithras  took  bribes  to  desert 

t^pt.       their  confederates;    Datames   was   entrapped   and 

executed.   An  attempt  of  Egypt,  favoured  by  Sparta, 

and  promoted  by  Agfesilaiis  in  person,  B.C.  361,  to  annex  Phoenicia 

and  Syria,  was  frustrated  by  internal  commotions,  and  the  reign  of 

Artaxerxes  closed  without  any  further  contraction  of  the  Persian 

territory. 
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44.  The  court  continued  during  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  II  a 
scene  of  horrors  and  atrocities  of  the  same  kind  that  had  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  Xerxes  I.  Parysatis,  the  queen-  Disorders  of 
mother,  was  its  presiding  spirit ;  and  the  long  cata-  *'  '^'"^■ 
logue  of  her  cruel  and  bloody  deeds  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
even  in  the  history  of  Oriental  despotisms.  The  members  of  the 
royal  household  became  now  the  special  objects  of  jealousy  to  one 
another ;  family  affection  had  disappeared ;  and  executions,  assas- 
sinations, and  suicides  decimated  the  royal  stock. 

45.  Ochus,  the  youngest  I^itimate  sob  of  Artaxerxes  II,  who 
had  obtained  the  throne  by  the  execution  of  his  eldest  and  the 
suicide  of  his  second  brother,  assumed  on  his  acces-  Reign  of 
sion  (B.C.  359)  the  name  of  his  father,  and  is  known  ■*'*"^  ^"' 
as  Artaxerxes  III.  He  was  a  prince  of  more  vigour  SS9-88S. 
and  spirit  than  any  monarch  since  Darius  Hystaspis ;  and  the 
power,  reputation,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  were 
greatly  advanced  under  his  administration.  The  court,  however, 
was  incurably  corrupt ;  and  Ochus  cannot  be  said  to  have  at  all 
improved  its  condition.  Rather,  it  was  a  just  Nemesis  by  which, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  B.C.  359  to  33^>  ^^  f^  ^  victim 
to  a  conspiracy  of  the  seraglio.    ■ 

46.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  new  king  was  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  royal  family,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  all    Destruction 
but  its  more  remote  branches.     Having  thus  secured    of  the  royal 
himself  against  rivals,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  and 

execute  some  important  enterprises. 

47.  The  revolt  of  Artabazus  in  Asia  Minor,  fomented  at  first 
by  Athens,  and  afterwards  by  Thebes,  was  important  both  as 
delaying  the  grand  enterprise  of  Ochus,  and  as  lead-      Revolt  of 
ing  to  the  first  betrayal  of  a  spirit  inimical  to  Persia    ^^^^^      ■ 
on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedon.     Philip  received      Philip  of 
Artabazus  as  a  refugee  at  his  court,  and  thus  pro-        \^    ' 
voked  those  hostile  measures  to  which  Ochus  had     886-368. 
recourse  later  in  his  reign — measures  which  furnished  a  ground 
of  complaint  to  Alexander. 

48.  About  B.C.  g,";!,  Ochus  marched  a  large  army  into  Egypt, 
bent  on  recovering  that  province  to  the  empire.  Nee-   First  expedi- 
tanebo,  however,  the  Egyptian  king,  met  him  in     '"gainst  "' 
the  field,  defeated  him,  and  completely  repulsed  his    l«yp«  ^^ 
expedition.    Ochus  returned  to  Persia  to  collect  fresh  forces,  and 
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immediately  the  whole  of  the  West  was  in  a  flame.  Phoenicia  re- 
Revolis,  claimed  her  independence  and  placed  herself  under 
the  government  of  Tennes,  kii^  of  Sidon.  Cyprus  revolted  and  set 
up  nine  native  sovereigns.  In  Asia  Minor  a  dozen  petty  chief- 
tains assumed  the  airs  of  actual  monarchs.  Ochus,  however, 
nothing  daunted,  employed  his  satraps  to  quell  or  check  the  revolts, 
while  he  himself  collected  a  second  armament,  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  generals,  and  hired  Greek  mercenaries  to  the 
number  of  10,000.  He  then  proceeded  in  person  against  Phoe- 
nicia and  Egypt,  B.C.  346. 

49.  Partly  by  force,  but  mainly  by  treachery,  Sidon  was  taken 
and    Phcenicia    reduced    to    subjection;    Mentor,    with    4,cxx3 

Second  eipe-   Greeks,  deserting  and  joining  the  Persians.     Egypt 
diiion  a^imi  ^^s  then  a  second  time  invaded;   Nectanebo  was 

Phcenicia  and  ' 

Eg>-pt,       defeated  and   driven   from   the  country;    and  the 
wMch  are     Egyptian  satrapy  was  recovered.     The  glory  which 
recovered.     Ochus  thus  acquired  was  great ;  but  the  value  of 
his  success,  as  an   indication   of  reviving   Persian  vigour,  was 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  Greek  generals  and  the  courage  of  Greek  mercenaries.     Still, 
Period  of     to  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  and  to  Ochus  himself,  some 
vigour.        of  tiig  credit  must  be  allowed  ;  and  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration which  followed  on  the  Egyptian  campaign  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  real  recovery  of  pristine  force  and  strength.  But  this  pros- 
pect was  soon  clouded  by  a  fresh  revolution  in  the  palace,  which 
removed  the  most  capable  of  the  later  Achaemenian  monarchs. 

50,  A  savage  cruelty  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
in  the  character  of  Ochus ;  and  his  fierceness  and  violence  had 

.  ,  rendered   him   unpopular  with   his   subjects   when 

murdered  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  his  chief  minister,  ventured  on 
Bc^SB.      '^'^  assassination,  B.C.  338,     Bagoas  placed  Arses, 
Reign  of      the  king's  youngest  son,  upon  the  throne,  and  de- 
stroyed the  rest  of  the  seed  royal.    It  was  his  object 
to  reign  as  minister  of  a  prince  who  was  little  more  than  a  boy ; 
but  after  two  years  he  grew  alarmed  at  some  threats  that  Arses 
had  uttered,  and  secured  himself  by  a  fresh  murder.   Not  venturing 
to  assume  the  vacant  crown  himself,  he  conferred  it  on  a  friend, 
named  Codomannus — perhaps  descended  from  Darius  II — who 
mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Darius  III,  and  immediately 
put  to  death  the  wretch  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  B.C.  336. 
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51.  Superior  morally  to  the  g^reater  number  of  his  predecessors, 
Darius  III  did  not  possess  sufficient  intellectual  ability  to  enable 
him  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  circum-      j^^.     ^^ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed.     The  Macedonian    IHiiuslll, 
invasion  of  Asia,  which  had  commenced  before  he   '  ' 
mounted  the  throne,  failed  to  alarm  him  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
He  probably  despised  Alexander's  youth  and  inexperience;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  took  no  sufficient  measures  to  guard  his 
country  against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threatened.     Had 
Persia  joined  the  European  enemies  of  Alexander  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia  might  never  have 
taken  place.    Still,  Darius  was  not  wholly  wanting  to  the  occasion. 
An  important  native  and  mercenary  force  was  collected  in  Mysia 
to  oppose  the  invader,  if  he  should  land ;  and  a  lai^e  fleet  was 
sent  to  the  coast,  which  ought  to  have  made  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont  a  matter  of  difficulty.     But  the  remissness  and  over- 
confidence   of  the  Persian  leaders  rendered  these     AUiiander 
mea.sure3  ineffectual.     Alexander's  landing  was  un-   invades  Asia, 
opposed  ;  and  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  (b.c.  334), 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  caused  the  immediate  loss  of  all 
Asia  Minor.     Soon  afterwards,  the  death  of  Memnon  deprived 
Darius  of  his  last  chance  of  success  by  disconcerting  all  his  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Europe.     Compelled  to  act  wholly  on  the 
defensive,  he  levied  two  great  armies,  and  fought  Batue  of  jssas, 
two  great  battles  against  his  foe.     In  the  first  of     b.c.  333. 
these,  at  Issus  (b.c.  333),  he  no  doubt  threw  away  all  chance 
of  victory  by  engaging  his  adversary  in  a  defile ;   but  in  the 
second  all  the  advantages  that  nature  had  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians  were  given  full  play.    The  battle  of  Arbela  (Oct, 
I,  B,C.  331),  fought  in  the  broad  plains  of  Adiabfin^,  Battle  of  Arbela, 
on  ground  carefully  selected  and  prepared  by  the       "•"■  '*^- 
Persians,  fairly  tested  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  powers ; 
and  when  it  was  lost,  the  empire  of  Persia  came  naturally  to 
an  end.     The  issue  of  the  contest  might  have  been  predicted 
from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.   The  inveterate  tendency 
of  Greece  to  disunion,  and  the  liberal  employment  of  Persian 
gold,  had  deferred  a  result  that  could  not  be  prevented,  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

ForthedetailsoftheGreekwarswithPersia,seeBookni.  Third  Period;  and 
for  those  of  the  war  between  Darius  and  Aleunder,  see  Book  I V.  Firet  Period, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GRECIAN   STATES   FROM   THE   EARLIEST 
TIMES   TO  THE   ACCESSION   OF   ALEXANDER. 


Geographical  Outliru. 

1.  Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  is  a  peninsula  of  moderate  size, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Olympus,  the  Cambunian  mountains, 

Shape,       and  an  artificial  line  prolonged  westward   to   the 

boumiaries.    Acroceraunian   promontory;    on   the  west  by   the 

ancient        Adriatic  or  Ionian  Gulf;  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 

Greece.       terranean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  .(Egean  Sea.     Its 

greatest  length  from   north  to  south,  between  the  Cambunian 

mountains  and  Cape  T;enarum,  is  about  250  English  miles ;  its 

greatest  width,  between  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  the 

mouth  of  the  Peneus,  or  again  between  the  coast  of  Acarnania 

and   Marathon  in   Attica,   is  about   180  miles.     Its  superficial 

extent    has   been   estimated  at  35,000  square  miles,  which   is 

somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  Portugal. 

2.  The  geographical  features  which  most  distinctly  characterise 

the  Hellenic  Peninsula  are  the  number  of  its  mountains  and  the 

„, .  ,  ,  extent    of    its   sea-board.      Numerous  deep   bays 

Chief  chamc-  ,      .     ,  ,  ....  , 

teristics:      strougly  mdent  the  coast,  while  long  and  narrow 

'   ^"^rd^   promontories  run  out  far  into  the  sea  on  all  sides, 

a.  Number    causing  the  proportion  of  coast  to  area  to  be  very 

°  chains!""    much  greater  than  is  found  in  any  other  country  of 

Southern  Europe.     Excellent  harbours  abound ;  the 

tideless  sea  has  few  dangers ;  off  the  coast  He  numerous  littoral 

islands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.     Nature  has  done  her  utmost 

to  tempt  the  population  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  to  make  them 

cultivate  the  art  of  navigation.     Communication  between  most 
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parts  of  the  country  is  shorter  and  easier  by  sea  than  by  land ; 
for  the  mountain-chains  which  intersect  the  region  in  all  directions 
are  for  the  most  part  lofty  and  nigged,  traversable  only  by  a  few 
passes,  often  blocked  by  snow  in  the  winter  time. 

3.  The  HoTuitaiii-«rBtem  of  Greece  may  best  be  regarded  as  an 
offshoot  from  the  great  European  chain  of  the  Alps.     At  a  point 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  aist  degree  of  longitude 
(E.  from  Greenwich),  the  Albanian  Alps  throw  out    description 
a  spur,  which,  under  the  names  of  Scardus,  Pindus,  "^ .^^  ""■""' 
Corax,  Taphiassus,   Panachaicus,  Lampea,  Pholoe, 
Parrhasius,  and  Taygetus,  runs  in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  south 
from  the  43nd  parallel  to  the  promontory  of  Tsenarum.    From  this 
great  longitudinal  chain  are  thrown  out,  at  brief  intervals  on  either 
side,  a  series  of  lateral  branches,  having  a  general  latitudinal  direc- 
tion ;  from  which  again  there  start  off  other  cross  ranges,  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  main  chain,  or  backbone  of  the  region, 
poinflng  nearly  south-east.     The  latitudinal  chains  are  especially 
marked   and  important  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  country, 
between  Pindus  and  the  ..^ean.     Here  are  thrown  off",  succes- 
sively, the  Cambunian  and  Olympic  range,  which  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece  Proper;  the  range  of  Othrys,  which 
separated  ThessaJy  from  Mails  and  j£niania ;  that  of  CEta,  which 
divided  between  Malis  and  Doris;  and  that  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Cithaeron,  and  Parnes,  which,  starting  from  near  Delphi,  termi- 
nated in  the  Rhamnusian  promontory,  opposite  Eubcea,  forming 
in  its  eastern  portion  a  strong  barrier  between  Bosotia  and  Attica. 
Of  a  similar  character,  on  the  opposite  side,  were  Mount  Lingus 
in  Northern  Epirus,  which  struck  westward  from  Pindus  at  a 
point  nearly  opposite  the  Cambunians ;    together  with  Mount 
Tyraphrestus  in  Northern,  and  Mount  Bomius  in  Central  iEtolia, 
In  the  Peloponnese,  the  main  chain,  which  stretched  from  Rhium 
to  Txnarum,  threw  off,  on  the  west,  Mount  Scollis,  which  divided 
Ach^a  from  Elis,  and  Mount  Elscon,  which  separated  Elis  from 
Messenia  ;    while,  towards  the  east,  the  lateral  branches  were, 
first,   one    which,   under  the  names   of  Erymanthus,   Aroania, 
and  Cyllene,  divided  Achasa  from  Arcadia,  and  which  was  then 
prolonged  eastward  to  the  Scyllaean  promontory  in  Argolis ;  and, 
secondly.  Mount  Parthenium,  which  intervened  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia.     Of  secondary  longitudinal  chains  the  only  ones 
which  need  special  mention  are  the  range  of  Felion  and  Ossa, 
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which  shut  in  Thessaly  on  the  east ;  that  of  Pentelicus,  Hymettus, 
and  Anhydrus  in  Attica ;  and  that  of  Parnon  in  the  Peloponnese, 
which  stretched  from  near  Tegea  to  Malea. 

4.  The  mountain-chains  of  Greece  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of   the  area  that  but   little  is  left  for  level  ground  or  Plaina. 

The  plains.  Still,  a  certain  number  of  such  spaces  existed,  and 
were  the  more  valued  for  their  rarity.  The  greater  portion  of 
Thessaly  was  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  drained 
by  a  single  river,  the  Peneus,  In  Bceotia  there  were  two  large 
plains,  one  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Ccphissus,  much  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Lake  Copais  ;  and  the  other,  the  plain  of  the  Asopus, 
on  the  verge  of  which  stood  Thebes,  Thespiae,  and  Platfea.  Attica 
boasted  of  three  principal  plains,  that  of  Eleusis,  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  name,  that  of  Athens  itself,  and  that  of  Marathon,  In 
Western  and  Southern  Peloponnese  were  the  lowlands  of  Cava  Elis 
on  either  side  of  the  Peneus  river,  of  Macaria,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Pamisus,  and  of  Helos,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Eurotas; 
in  the  central  region  were  the  high  upland  plains,  or  basins,  of 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  Pheneus,  and  Orchomenus;  while  Eastern 
Peloponnese  boasted  the  fertile  alluvium  of  Argos,  watered  by 
the  Chimarrhus,  Erasinus,  Phrixus,  Charadrus,  and  Inachus. 

5.  The  Bivers  of  Greece  were  numerous,  but  of  small  volume, 
the   majority  being  scarcely   more   than   winter  torrents,   and 

The  rivers,  carrying  little  or  no  water  in  the  summer  time. 
The  only  streams  of  any  real  magnitude  were  the  Acheloiis, 
which  rose  in  Epirus,  and  divided  ^tolia  from  Acamania-,  the 
northern  Peneus,  which  drained  the  great  Thessalian  plain  ;  and 
the  Alpheus,  the  stream  on  whose  banks  stood  Olympia.  Among 
secondary  rivers  may  be  noticed  the  Thyamis,  Oropus,  and 
Arachthus  in  Epirus  ;  the  Evenus  and  Daphnus  in  JEXoWa  ;  the 
Spercheius  in  Malis ;  the  Cephissus  and  Asopus  in  Bceotia ;  the 
Peneus,  Pamisus,  Eurotas,  and  Inachus  in  the  Peloponnese. 

6.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  rivers  to  disappear  in 
Catabothra  or  subterraneous  passages.     The  limestone  rocks  are 

The  Cata-  full  of  caves  and  fissures,  while  the  plains  consist  often 
boihra.  ^f  land-locked  basins  which  present  to  the  eye  no 
manifest  outlet.  Here  the  streams  commonly  form  lakes,  the 
waters  of  which  flow  off  through  an  underground  channel,  some- 
times visible,  sometimes  only  conjectured  to  exist,  to  the  sea. 
Instances  of  such  visible  outlets  are  those  by  which  the  Cephissus 
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finds  an  ^ress  from  Lake  CopaTs  in  Bceotia  (where  art  however 
has  assisted  nature),  and  those  by  which  the  superfluous  waters  are 
carried  off  from  most  of  the  lakes  in  the  Peloponnese.  Invisible 
channels  are  believed  to  give  a  means  of  escape  to  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Hylic^  and  Trephia  in  Bceotia. 

7,  The  Lakes  of  Greece  are  numerous,  but  not  very  remarkable. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Copals  in  Bceotia,  the  area  of  which  has  been 
estimated  at  forty-one  square  miles.  Next  in  size  The  ukes. 
to  this  is,  probably,  Bcebels  in  Thessaly,  formed  mainly  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  Peneus,  To  these  may  be  added  Lake  Pam- 
botis  in  Epirus,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  was  the  oracular 
shrine  of  Dodona ;  Lakes  Trichonis  and  Conop^  in  ^tolia,  be- 
tween the  Evenus  and  Acheloiis;  Lake  Nessonis,  near  Lake 
Bcebels  in  Thessaly ;  Lake  Xynlas,  in  Achiea  Phthiotis ;  the 
smaller  Bceotian  lakes,  Hylic6  and  Trephia ;  and  the  Arcadian 
lakes  of  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  Orchomenus,  Mantinea,  and  T^ea. 

8,  It  has  been  observed  that  the  littoral  islands  of  Greece  were 
both  numerous  and  important.     The  principal  one  was  Eubcea, 
which  lay  as  a  great  breakwater  along  the  whole    Theliuoral 
east  coast  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Locris,  extending       "sUuds. 

in  length  rather  more  than  100  miles  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  fifteen  miles.  Very  inferior  to  this  in  size,  but  nearly 
equal  in  importance,  was  Corcyra,  on  the  opposite  or  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  which  had  a  length  of  forty,  and  a  breadth 
varying  from  fifteen  to  five  miles.  Besides  these,  there  lay  off  the 
west  coast  Paxos,  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  and 
Zacynthus  (now  Zante) ;  off  the  south,  the  CEnussas  and  Cythera ; 
off  the  east,  Tiparenus,  Hydria,  Calauria,  M%\a.A,  Salamis, 
Cythnus,  Ceos,  Helen^,  Andros,  Scyros,  Peparethus,  Halonnesus, 
and  Sciathus.  From  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Euboea  and 
Attica,  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  extended  in  a  continuous 
series,  like  a  set  of  stepping-stones,  across  the  j^ean  Sea  to 
Asa.  On  the  other  side,  from  Corcyra  and  the  Acroceraunian 
promontory,  the  eye  could  see,  on  a  clear  dayj  the  opposite  coast 
of  Italy. 

9,  The  natural  division  of  Greece  is  into  ITorthem,  Central,  and 
SoathmL     Northern  Greece  extends  from  the  north  boundary- 
line  to  the  point  where  the  eastern  and  western  shores      Natoni 
are  respectively  indented  by  the  Gulfs  of  Mails  and      di^ions. 
Ambracia  or  Actium.     Central  Greece  reaches  from  this  point 
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to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,     Southern  Greece  is  identical  with 
the  Peloponnese. 

10.  ITorthem  Oreeoe  contained  in  ancient  times  two  principal 
countries,  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  separated  from  each 

Northern     Other  by  the  high  chain  of  Pindus.     Besides  these, 

Greecr.      there  were,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 

barrier,  Magnesia  and  Achaea  Phthiotis ;   and  in  the  mountain 

r^ion  itself,  half-way  between  the  two  gulfs,  Dolopia,  or  the 

country  of  the  Dolopes. 

11.  Thessaly,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  country  of  Greece 
Proper,  was  almost  identical  with  the  basin  of  the  Peneus.     It 

Thessaly.  W3S  a  r^ion  nearly  circular  in  shape,  with  a  di- 
ameter of  about  seventy  miles.  Mountains  surrounded  it  on 
every  side,  from  which  descended  numerous  streams,  all  of  them 
converging,  and  flowing  ultimately  into  the  Peneus.  The  united 
waters  passed  to  the  sea  through  a  single  narrow  gorge,  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Temp^,  which  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an 
earthquake.  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  provinces : — {a)  Per- 
rhcebia  on  the  north,  along  the  skirts  of  Olympus  and  the  Cam- 
bunians;  {b)  Histixotls,  towards  the  west,  on  the  flanks  of  Pindus, 
and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus;  {c)  Thessaliotis, 
towards  the  south,  bordering  on  Acha:a  Phthiotis  and  Dolopia  ; 
and  (d)  Pelasgiotis,  towards  the  east,  between  the  Enipeus  and 
Magnesia.  Its  chief  cities  were,  in  Perrhxbia,  Gonni  and  Pha- 
lanna;  in  Histisotis,  Gomphi  and  Tricca;  in  Thessaliotis, 
Cierium  and  Pharsalus ;   in  Pelasgiotis,  Larissa  and  Pherse. 

13.  Epirus,  the  next  largest  country  to  Thessaly,  was  in  shape 
an  oblong  square,  seventy  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
Epirus.  about  fifty-five  miles  across.  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  lofty  mountains,  twisted  spurs  from  Pindus,  with  narrow  valleys 
between,  along  the  courses  of  the  numerous  streams.  The  main 
divisions  were — on  the  east,  Molossis ;  chief  cities,  Dodona,  Am- 
bracia :  to  the  north-west,  Chaonia  ;  cities,  Phcenic^,  Buthrotum, 
Cestria:  to  the  south-west,  Thesprotia;  cities,  Pandosia,  Cassope, 
and  in  later  times,  Nicopolis.  Epirus,  during  the  real  historical 
period,  was  Illyrian  rather  than  Greek. 

13.  Magnesia  and  Achaea  Phthiotis  are  sometimes  reckoned 
as  parts  of  Thessaly;   but,  in  the  early  times  at  any  rate,  they 

M»EnesU.  were  distinct  countries.  Magnesia  was  the  coast- 
tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Fagassan  Gulf, 
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comprising  the  two  connected  ranges  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  with 
the  country  immediately  at  their  base.  It  measured  in  length 
about  sixty-five,  and  in  width  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  Its 
chief  cities  were  Myrae,  Melibcea,  and  Casthanaea  upon  the 
eastern  coast ;  lolcus,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pagas<e ;  and  Bceb^j  near 
Lake  Bcebels,  in  the  interior.  Achsea  Fhthiotis  was  the  tract 
immediately  south  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  Acha*  Phfti- 
Pagasasan  Gulf  on  the  east  to  the  part  of  Pindus  in-  °'''- 
habited  by  the  Doiopes.  It  was  a  region  nearly  square  in  shape, 
each  side  of  the  square  measuring  about  thirty  miles.  It  con- 
sisted of  Mount  Othrys,  with  the  country  at  its  base.  The  chief 
cities  were  Halos,  Thebae  Phthiotides,  Itonus,  Melitfea,  Lamia, 
and  Xyniae  on  Lake  Xynias. 

14.  Dolopia,  or  the  country  of  the  Doiopes,  comprised  a 
portion  of  the  range  of  Pindus,  t<^ether  with  the  more  western 
part  of  Othrys,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  several  streams  which 
ran  into  the  AcheloUs.  It  was  a  small  tract,  not  DolopU. 
more  than  forty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  was  very  rugged 
and  mountainous. 

15.  Central.  Qreeoe,  or  the  tract  intervening  between  Northern 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnese,  contained  eleven  coun-      Cestbal 
tries  ;  viz.  Acamania,  .lEtolia,  Western  Locris,  M.vi\-      Grmce. 
ania,  Doris,  Mails,  Eastern  Locris,  Phocis,  Bteotia,  Attica,  and 
M^aris. 

16.  Acamania,  the  most  western  of  the  countries,  was  a  trian- 
gular tract,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ambracian  Acamania. 
Gulf,  on  the  east  by  the  Acheloiis,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
Adriatic.  Its  sides  measured  respectively  fifty,  thirty-five,  and 
thirty  miles.  Its  chief  cities  were,  in  the  interior.  Stratus ;  on 
the  coast,  Anactorium,  SoUium,  Astacus,  and  CEniadae, 

1 7.  yEtolia  adjoined  Acamania  on  the  east,  and  extended  in 
that  direction  as  far  as  .^niania  and  Doris.  On  the  north  it  was 
bounded  by  Dolopia  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Corinth-  JSxaXxt.. 
ian  Gulf.  In  size  it  was  about  double  Acarnania  ;  and  its  area 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  other  country,  in  this  part  of 
Hellas.  It  was  generally  mountainous,  but  contained  a  flat  and 
marshy  tract  between  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus  and  Achelous ; 
and  somewhat  further  to  the  north,  a  large  plain,  in  which  were 
two  great  lakes,  the  Conopd  and  the  Trichonis.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Pleuron,  Calydon,  and  Thermon. 
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j8.  Western  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Locri  OzoIee,  lay  on 

Western       the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  immediately  to  the 

Locris.        eagj  Qf  jEtolia.     Its  length  along  the  coast  was  about 

thirty-seven  miles,  and  its  depth  inland  from  about  two  miles  to 

twenty-three.     Its  chief  cities  were  Naupactus  on  the  coast,  and 

Amphissa  in  the  interior- 

1 9.  j^niania,  or  ^taea,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  lay  also  east 
of  j^vtolia,  but  towards  the  north,  whereas  Locris  adjoined  it 

..Eniania  or  towards  the  south.  jEniania  was  separated  from 
.^tsea.  ^tolia  by  the  continuation  of  Pindus  southwards, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Othrys  and  on  the  south  by 
CEta.  It  lay  thus  on  the  course  of  the  upper  Spercheius  river. 
It  was  an  oval-shaped  country,  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by 
eighteen  broad.  The  chief  town  was  Hypata. 
-  20.  Doris  intervened  between  .£niania  and  Western  Locris. 
This  was  a  small  and  rugged  country,  inclosed  between  Mounts 
Doris.  Parnassus  and  Callidromus,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Pindus  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Bceotian  Cephissus.  Its  great- 
est length  was  about  seventeen  and  its  greatest  width  about  ten 
miles.  It  contained  the  four  cities  of  Pindus,  Erineus,  Boeum, 
and  Cytinium,  whence  it  was  known  as  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

21.  Mails  lay  north  of  Doris,  south  of  Achxa  Phthiotis,  and 
east  of  jEniania.     It  was  even  smaller  than  Doris,  which  it  re- 

sembled  in  shape.     The  greatest  length  was  about 

fifteen  and  the  greatest  width  about  eight  miles. 

The  chief  cities  were  Anticyra  and  Trachis  ;  and,  in  later  times, 

Heraclea.     At  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  Malis,  between  the 

mountains  and  the  sea,  was  the  pass  of  Thermopylx. 

22.  Eastern  Locris  lay  next  to  Malis,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Euripus  or  Eubcean  channel.     It  was  politically  divided  into  two 

Eastern  parts,  Epicnemldia  and  Opuntia;  which,  in  later 
^•^"^  times,  were  physically  separated  by  a  small  strip  of 
ground,  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Phocis.  Epicnemidia  extended 
about  seventeen  miles,  from  near  Thermopyia;  to  near  Daphnus, 
averaging  about  eight  miles  in  width.  Its  chief  town  was  Cnem- 
ides.  Opuntia  reached  from  A16p^  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Cephissus,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  Its  width  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  Epicnemidia.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief 
city.  Opus. 

23.  Phocis- reached  from  Eastern  Locris  on  the  north  to  the 
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CoriDthian  Gulf  oil  the  south.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Doris  and  Western  Locris,  on  the  east  \sy  Bceotia.  Phocis. 
It  was  squarish  in  shape,  with  an  average  length  of  twenty-five 
and  an  average  breadth  of  twenty  miles.  The  central  and 
southern  parts  were  extremely  mountainous ;  but  along  the 
course  of  the  Ccphissus  and  its  tributaries  there  were  some 
fertile  plains.  The  chief  cities  were  Delphi,  on  the  southern 
flank  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Elataea,  Parapotamii,  Panopeus,  Abse, 
famous  for  its  temple,  and  Hyampolis. 

34.  Boeotia  was  above  twice  the  size  of  Phocis,  having  a 
length  of  fifty  and  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-three  miles.. 
It  was  generally  flat  and  marshy,  but  contained  the  BcEotia. 
mountain-range  of  Helicon  on  the  southj  and  the  lofty  hills  known 
as  Ptoiis,  Messapius,  Hypatus,  and  Teumessus,  towards  the  more 
eastern  p9rtion  of  the  country.  The  Lake  Copals  covered  an 
area  of  forty-one  square  miles,  or  above  one-thirtieth  of  the 
surface.  There  were  also  two  smaller  lakes  between  Copals  and 
the  Euboean  Sea,  called  respectively  Hylic^  and  Trephia.  The 
chief  rivers  of  Bceotia  were  (besides  the  Cephissus,  which  entered 
it  from  Phocis)  the  Asopus,  the  Termessus,  the  Thespius,  and  the 
Oerofi.  Boeotia  was  noted  for  the  number  and  greatness  of  its 
dties.  The  chief  of  these  was  Thebes ;  but  the  following  were 
also  of  importance :  Orchomenus,  Thespix,  Tanagra,  CoronEea, 
Lebadeia,  Haliartus,  Chseroneia,  Leuctra,  and  Copae. 

25.  Attica  was  the  foreland  or  peninsula  which  projected  from 
Bteotia  to  the  south-east.  Its  length,  from  Cithzeron  to  Sunium, 
was  seventy  miles  ;  its  greatest  width,  from  Muny-  Attica, 
cbia  to  Rbaninus,  was  thirty  miles.  Its  area  has  been  estimated 
3t  730  square  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  less  than  Boeotia.  The 
general  character  of  the  tract  was  mountainous  and  infertile.  On 
the  north,  Cithaeron,  Fames,  and  Phelleus  formed  a  continuous 
line  running  nearly  east  and  west ;  from  this  descended  three 
spurs :  one,  which  divided  Attica  from  the  Megarid,  known  as 
Kcrata  ;  another,  which  separated  the  Eleusinian  from  the  Athe- 
nian plain,  called  jEgaleos  ;  and  the  third,  which  ran  out  from 
Pames  by  Decelea  and  Marathon  to  Cape  Zoster,  named  in  the 
north  Pentelicus,  in  the  centre  Hymettus,  and  near  the  south 
coast  Anhydrus.  The  towns  of  Attica,  except  Athens,  were  unim- 
portant. Its  rivers,  the  two  Cephissuses,  the  Ilissus,  the  Erasinus, 
and  the  Charadrus,  were  little  more  than  torrent  courses. 
I 
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a6.  Megaris,  which  adjoined  on  Attica  to  the  west,  occupied 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Isthmus  uniting  Central  Greece  with 
M^arii.  the  Peloponnese.  It  was  the  smallest  of  all  the 
central  Greek  countries,  excepting  Doris  and  Malis,  being  about 
fourteen  miles  long  by  eleven  broad,  and  containing  less  than  150 
square  miles.  It  had  one  city  only,  viz.  Megara,  with  the  ports 
Nisia  and  Pegae. 

27.  SoutlienL  O-reeoe,  or  the  Peloponnese,  contained   eleven 
SoirrBxiur     countries,  viz.  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achsea,  Elis,  Arca- 

^"■<=-  dia,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Epidauria,  Tree- 
zenia,  and  Hermionis. 

28.  The  territory  of  Corinth  adjoined  Megaris,  and  included 
the  lai^er  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  together  with  a  tract  of  some- 
Corinth,      what  greater  magnitude  in  the   Peloponnese.     Its 

greatest  length  was  twenty-five  and  its  greatest  wi^th  about 
twenty-three  miles.  Its  ^lape,  however,  was  extremely  irr^^lar; 
and  its  area  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  830  square  miles. 
The  only  city  of  importance  was  Corinth,  the  capital,  which  had 
a  port  on  either  sea — on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  Lechseum,  and  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  Cenchrex. 

29.  Sicyon,  or  Sicyonia,  adjoined  Corinth  on  the  west.    It  lay 
Sicyonia.      along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  a  distance 

of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  extended  inland  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles.     It  contained  but  one  city,  viz.  Sicyon. 

30.  Achsea  came  next  to  Sicyonia,  anij  extended  along  the 
coast  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles.     Its  average  width 

Acht«a.  was  about  ten  miles ;  and  its  area  may  be  reck- 
oned at  650  square  miles.  It  contained  twelve  cities,  of 
which  Dym^,  Patrse  (now  Patris),  and  Pelleni  were  the  most 
important. 

31.  Elis  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Larisus  to  that  of  the  Neda,  a  distance  of 

Elis.  fifty-seven  miles,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  foot  of 
Erymanthus,  about  twenty-five  miles.  It  was  a  more  level 
country  than  was  common  in  Greece,  containing  broad  tracts  of 
plain  along  the  coast,  and  some  tolerably  wide  valleys  along  the 
courses  of  the  Peneus,  Alpheus,  and  Neda  rivers.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Elis  on  the  Peneus,  the  port  CyUfin^  on  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  Olympia  and  Pisa  on  the  Alpheus,  and  Lepreum  in 
Southern  Elis  or  Triphylia. 
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32.  Arcadia  was  the  cential  mountaia  country — the  Switzer- 
1and^K>f  the  Peloponnesc.  It  reached  from  the  mountun-chain 
of  Erymanthus,  Aroania,  and  Cyll£n^  in  the  north,  to  Arc&dU. 
the  sources  of  the  Alpheus  towards  the  south,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles.  The  average  width  was  about  forty  miles.  The 
area  is  reckoned  at  1700  square  miles.  The  country  is  for  Ae 
most  part  a  mountainous  table-land,  the  rivers  of  which,  except- 
ing towards  the  west  and  the  south-west,  are  absorbed  in  cata~ 
botkra,  and  have  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea.  High  pluns  and 
small  lakes  are  numerous ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 
Important  cities  were  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  nam^ 
Mantinea,  T^ea,  Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  Heiaea,  Fsophis,  and, 
in  the  later  times,  Megalopolis. 

33.  Messenia  lay  south  of  £lis  and  Western  Arcadia,  occupy- 
ing the  most  westerly  of  the  three  forelands  in  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  terminates,  and  circling  round  the  gulf  Meuenia. 
between  this  foreland  and  the  central  one  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Chterius.  Its  length,  from  the  Neda  to  the  promontory  of 
Acritas,  was  forty-five  miles  ;  its  greatest  width  between  Laconia 
and  the  western  coast  was  thirty-seven  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
niated  at  1 160  square  miles.  Much  of  the  country  was  moun- 
tainous ;  but  along  the  course  of  the  main  river,  the  Pamisus, 
were  some  broad  plains ;  and  the  entire  territory  was  fertile.  The 
oi^'oal  capital  was  Stenyderus ;  but  afterwards  Mes8£n6,  on  the 
south-western  flank  of  Mount  IthSm^,  became  the  chief  town. 
Other  important  places  were  Eira  on  the  upper  Neda,  Pylus  (now 
Navarino),  and  Methdn^,  south  of  Pylus  (now  Modon). 

34.  Laconia  embraced  the  two  other  Peloponnesian  forelands, 
together  with  a  considerable  tract  to  the  north  of  them.  Its 
greatest  length,  between  Ai^olis  and  the  promontory  L*c(9us. 
of  Malea,  was  nearly  eighty  miles,  while  its  greatest  width  was 
not  much  short  of  fifty  miles.  The  area  approached  nearly  to 
1900  square  miles.  The  country  consisted  mainly  of  a  «ngle 
narrowish  valley — ^that  of  the  Eurotas — enclosed  between  two 
lofty  mountain-ranges — those  of  Pamon  and  Taygetus.  Hence 
the  expression, '  Hollow  Lacedasmon.'  Sparta,  the  capital,  lay 
on  the  £u  rotas,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  other  towns  were  unimportant ;  the  chief  were  Gythium 
and  Tliyrea  on  the  coast,  and  Sellasla  in  the  valley  of  the  i£nua. 
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35-  Argolis  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  tract 
projecting  eastward  from  Achxa  and  Arcadia,  with  the  exception 
Aigolis.  of  the  small  territory  of  Corinth  :  but  the  word  will 
be  here  used  in  a  narrower  sense.  Af^olis  Proper  was  bounded 
by  Sicyonia  and  Corinthia  on  the  north,  by  Epidaurus  on  the 
east,  by  Cynuria — a  portion  of  Laconia — on  the  south,  and  by 
Arcadia  on  the  west.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south 
was  about  thirty,  and  from  east  to  west  about  thirty-one  miles. 
Its  entire  area  did  not  exceed  700  square  miles.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Peloponnese,  it  was  mountainous,  but  contained  a  large 
and  rich  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Allelic  Gulf.  Its  capital  was, 
in  early  times,  Mycense ;  afterwards  Ai^os.  Other  cities  of  im- 
portance were  Phlius,  Cleonx,  and  Tiryns.  The  port  of  Argos 
was  Nauplia. 

y6.  Epidauria  lay  east  of  Argolis,  east  and  south  of  Corinthia. 

EpidanrU.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  was  about  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  opposite  direction  about  eight 
miles.  It  contained  but  one  city  of  any  note,  viz.  Epidaurus,  the 
capital. 

37.  Trcezenia  adjoined  Epidauria  on  the  south-east.  It  com- 
prised the  north-eastern  half  of  the  Ai^olic  foreland,  together 

TicezcDia.  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Methana.  Its  greatest 
length  was  sixteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  width,  excluding  Methana, 
nine  miles.   It  contained  two  cities  of  note,  Trcezen  and  Methana. 

38.  Hennionis  adjoined  Epidauria  on  the  north  and  Troezenia 
HeimioiiiE.     on  the  cast.     It   formed  the  western   termination 

of  the  Argolic  foreland.  In  size  it  was  about  equal  to  Trce- 
zenia. It  contained  but  one  town  of  any  consequence,  viz. 
Hermion^. 

39.  Besides  the  littoral  islands  of  Greece,  which  have  b  een 
already  enumerated,   there   were    several    others,  studding  the 

Islands.  ^gean  Sea,  which  deserve  notice ;  as  particularly 
the  following : — [a)  In  the  Northern  Mgcaji,  Lemnos,  Imbrus, 
Thasos,  and  Samothrace.  {b)  In  the  Central  .i^ean,  besides 
Andros,  Ceos,  and  Cythnus,  which  may  be  called  littoral,  Tenos, 
Syros,  Gyarus,  Delos,  Myconus,  Naxos,  Paros,  Siphaus,  Melos, 
Thera,  Amoigus,  &c.  (c)  In  the  Southern  ^gean,  Crete.  This 
last-named  island  was  of  considerable  size.  It  extended  from 
west  to  east  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  had  an  average  width 
of  about  fifteen  miles.     The  area  considerably  exceeded  zooo 
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square  miles.   The  chief  cities  were  Cydonia  and  Gnossus  on  the 
north  coast,  and  Gortyna  in  the  interior.    The  whole  island  was 
mount^ous  but  fertile. 
On  the  character  of  the  Greek  Islands,  see  the  work  of 

Ross,  L.,  Jtrwnf  mifdtti  Griectijcben  Iiueln,    Stuttgart,  1S40-53  ;  j  vols.  Sto. 
On  the  general  geography  of  Greece,  the  following  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  ;— 

Kkusi,  F.  G.  H.,  Hellas.  Leipsic,  11115-17;  j  vols,  8vo.  A  general  de> 
Kription  of  the  geography  of  Greece  from  the  best  sources  existing  at  the 
time.    Still  of  value  to  the  student. 

Ckaxer,  J.  A^  Getgraphital  and  HutorkaJ  Deicriptiim  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Oxford,  181S;  I  vols.  Svo. 

Luke,  Col.,  Traveh  in  Nerthem  Greece.     London,  i8}5 ;  4  vols.  Svo. 
„         „      Iravelt  in  the  Marta.     London,  1S30;  3  vols.  Svo. 
„         H      Pelcfmnetiaca,  supplemental  to  the  Jreveliin  the  Merea,    Lon- 
don, 1S46;  Svo. 

CtlRTiUS,  EL,  Peiopannetuj.     Gotba,  1S51-3  ;  a  vols.  Bvo. 

Clakk,  W.  a.,  Pdcfeaneiui,  Notes  i^Stndy  and  Travel.    London,  1S5S  ;  SvO. 

NiEBUHK,  B.  G.,  Lecturei  on  tie  Elinagrapfy  and  Geagrapty  of  Ancient  Greece, 
edited  by  L.  Scumitz.  London,  1S5] ;  a  vols.  Svo. ;  from  the  GemuiD  edition 
<rf  Dr.  Isles. 

ToZKR,  H,  F,  Lieturei  on  tbe  Geagra^  of  Greece.     London,  1875 ;  Svo. 

Concerning  the  Greek  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  see 
above.  Book  I.  Part  I.  A  (p.  16). 


SKETCH    OF    THE    HISTORY. 

YIBSH  FEBIOD. 

The  AttciaU  Tradilionid  History,  from  the  Earliat  Times  to  the  D<a^an 
Occupation  of  Iht  Piloponnese,  about  b-c.  tioo  to  1000. 

SourooB-  Native  only,  (a)  Hokxk.  The  two  poems,  which  pass  under 
this  venerable  name,  whatever  their  actual  origin,  must  always  continue  to 
be,  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity,  the  prime  authority  for  the  eariy 
condition  of  things  in  Greece.  Modern  criticism  agrees  witli  ancient  in 
viewing  them  as  tlie  earliest  remains  of  Greek  literature  that  have  come 
down  to  us;  and,  if  their  actual  date  is  about  b.c.  iooo,  as  now  believed 
by  many,  tfaey  must  be  regarded  as  standing  apart  on  a  vantage-ground 
of  their  own ;  for  we  have  nothing  else  continuous  or  complete  in  Greek 
literature  for  fully  five  centuries,  (h)  Herodotus.  This  writer,  though 
the  immediate  subject  of  bis  history  is  tbe  great  Persian  War,  yet  carries 
us  back  in  tbe  episodical  portions  of  bis  work  to  very  remote  times,  and 
is  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  careful  [utniirer  into  the  antiquities  of  many 
nations,  his  own  among  the  number,  (e)  TuuCYDinES.  The  sketch,  with 
which  tbe  history  of  Thucydides  opens,  a  masterly  production,  gives  the 
judgment  of  a  shrewd  and  well-read  Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  on 
the  antiquities  of  Greece.    (J)  Diodokus  Siculus  collected  from  previous 
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writers,  particularly  Ephorus  and  Timxus,  the  early  traditional  history  of 
Greece,  and  related  it  in  his  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books;  of  these 
the  fourth  and  fifth  remain,  while  the  other  two  are  lost,  excepting  a  few 
fragments,  {t)  Much  interesting  loformation  on  the  early  history  of  Greece 
is  contained  in  the  geographers,  as  particularly  in  Strabo,  Fausanias,  and 
Scytnnus  Cbius.  Of  Plutarch's  Lives  one  only,  that  of  Theseus,  belongs  to 
the  early  period. 

Among  modem  works  treating  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  : — 

Heiren,  a.  H.  L.,  Uttn  tthtr  Jit  Politii,  Sc.,  Tol.  vi.  Oottiogeo,  1S36. 
Translated  into  English  by  Talbots,    Oxford,  iSjo;  8vo. 

NiEBUHK,  B.  G.,  Farirdgt  uber  ake  Geielacbtt.  Eieriin,  1847 ;  ]  vols.  8vo. 
Translated  into  En^ish,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Dr.  L.  Scbhitz. 
London,  1851. 

MULLXR,  K.  O,,  Orchomemu  tad  die  SSayer.     Breslau,  iSao;  8vo. 

„  „         Die  Darier.     Breslau,  iSij  ;  i  vols.  8vo.     Translated  into 

English  by  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis.    Oxford,  i8jo, 

Clinton,  H.  F.,  Faiti  Hellenid.  Oxford,  1830-41;  3  vols.  4to.  The 
'  Introduction  '  to  the  first  volume  bears  particularly  on  this  period. 

TkiklWall,  Bp.,  Hiilorj  i^Gretee,  vol,  i.  chaps,  li.  to  vii. 

Grote,  G.,  HittBtj  of  Greece,  vol.  I.  chaps,  i.  to  xx. 

The  value  to  be  placed  on  the  general  historical  narrative  belonging  to 
these  early  times  will  depend,  (1)  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  proba- 
bility of  oral  tradition  handing  down  correctly  the  general  outline  of  events 
of  national  Importance;  and  (a)  on  the  question  at  what  time  historical 
events  began  to  be  contemporaneously  recorded  in  inscriptions,  or  otherwise, 
by  the  Greeks.  _  On  the  latter  point,  the  student  may  compare  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  Grote's  Hiilory  qf  Greece  with  Mr.  Clinton's  '  Introduction,' 
and  with  Col.  lAVKK'i  Betnarki  an  two  /ippaidieet  Iq  Gkotb'S  Hiilory  of  Grrece. 
London,  185 1. 

I,  The  Greeks  of  the  historical  times  seem  to  have  had  no 

traditions  of  a  migration  from  Asia.    Their  ancestors,  they  held, 

had  always  beea  in  the  country,  though  they  had 

iHHAnTAiiTi    not  always  been  called  Hellenes.     Greece  had  been 

OF  GuECB.     inhabited  from  a  remote  age  by  races  more  or  less 

homogeneous,  and  more  or  less  closely  allied  with  their  own — 

p  ,     .  .        Pela^,  Leleges,  Curates,  Caucones,  Acnes,  Dolopes, 

Dryopes,  and  the  like.     Of  these,  the  Pelasgi  had 

been  the  most  important.     The  Hellenes  proper  had  originally 

been   but   one    tribe   out   of  many  cerate  ones. 

They  had  dwelt  in  Achzea  Phthiotis,  or,  according 

to  others,  near  Dodona,  and  had  originally  been  insignificant  in 

numbers  and  of  small  account.      In  process  of  time,  however, 

they    acquired   a   reputation   above  that   of  the  other   tribes  ; 

recourse  was  had  to  them  for  advice  and  aid  in  circumstances 

of  difficulty;  other  tribes  came  over  to  them,  adopted  their  name, 

their  form  of  speech,  and  the  general  character  of  their  dvilisa- 
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tion.  The  growth  and  spread  of  the  Hellenes  was  thus  not  by 
conquest  but  by  influence ;  they  did  not  overpower  or  expel  the 
Pela^  Lel^es,  &c,  but  gradually  assimilated  them. 

CluraoteriflUoa  <rftlia  PeUwgic,  or  ant«-H«Ilaiiia  Period.  I.  Time  of 
peace— golden  age  of  the  poets,  8.  General  pursuit  of  agriculture.  8.  Archi 
lecture  massire  and  with  little  ornanient,  4.  Religion  simple — no  names  o. 
dtstinct  gods.    National  sanctuary  at  Dodona. 

a.  The  original  Hellenic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  two  only, 

the  Dorians  and  the  Ach^eans,  of  whom  the  latter  preponderated 

in   the   more   ancient    times.      Settled    in  Acha:a  „    . 

■ni  1  ■     ■     r.  .      -  I  1  Helloiic 

Fnthiotis  from  a  remote  antiquity,  they  were  also,        tribes: 

before  the  Dorian  occupation,  the  leading  race  of   '■  ^^^f"*- 

the  Peloponnese.     Here  they  are  said  to  have  had 

three  kingdoms — those  of  Aigos,  Mycenae,  and  Sparta — ^which 

attained  to  a  considerable  d^pree  of  prosperity  and  civilisation. 

The  Dorians  were  reported  to  have  dwelt  originally  with  the 

Achccans  in  Phthiotis ;    but  their  earliest   ascertained  locality 

was  the  tract  on  the  Upper  Pindus  which  retained  the  name  of 

Doris  down  to  Roman  times.     In  this  '  sniall  and  sad  r^on ' 

they  grew  to  greatness,  increasing  in  numbers,  acquiring  martial 

habits,  and  perhaps  developing  a  peculiar  discipline. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes  was  that  of  the 

lonians,  which  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  the  whole  north 

coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Megarid,  Attica,  and 

Etiboea.     Another  (so-called)  tribe  (which  is,  how-       tribes: 

ever,  perhaps,  only  a  convenient  designation  under    '■  ^,^*' 

which    to  include  such   inhabitants  of  the  country 

as  were  not  Achaean,  Dorian,  or  Ionian)  was  that  of  the  JEo\a.ns, 

to  which  the  Thessalians,  Btfotians,  j£toIians,  Locrians,  Phocians, 

Eleans,  Pylians,  &c.,  were  regarded  as  belonging.     These  races 

having  been  gradually  Hellenized,  the  entire  four  tribes  came 

to  be  r^arded  as  Hellenic,  and  a  mythic  genealogy  was  framed 

to  express  at  once  the  ethnic  unity  and  the  tribal  diversity  of  the 

four  great  divisions  of  the  Hellenic  people. 

Hellen 


4.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  some  important 
foreign  elements  were  received  into  the  nation  during  the  period 
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of  which  we  are  treatli^.     Egyptians  settled  in  Attica  and 
Foreign  settlere  ArgoUs ;  Fhcenicians  in  Boeotia ;   and  Mysians,  or 
in  Greece.     Phrwians,  at  Arefoa.     The  civilisation  of  the  settlers 
Benefits  received  ,  .   ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  , 

&om  tbem,  was  higher  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom 
Letters.  ^^^  settled,  and  some  considerable  benefits  were 
obtained  from  these  foreign  sources.  Among  them  may  be  especi- 
ally mentioned  letters,  which  were  derived  from  the  Phoenicians, 
probably  anterior  to  B.C.  iioo.  Although  writing  for  some  cen- 
turies after  its  introduction  was  not  much  used,  yet  its  occasional 
employment,  especially  for  public  purposes,  was  an  important 
check  upon  the  erratic  tendencies  of  oral  tradition.  Inscriptions 
on  the  offerings  in  temples,  and  rasters  of  the  succession  of 
kings  and  sacerdotal  persons,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  historical  documents  ;  and  though  there  is  no  actual  proof 
that  they  reached  back  as  far  as  this  '  First  Period,'  yet  there  is 
certainly  no  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  many  of  the  best  critics 
believe  in  Republic  employment  of  writing  in  Greece  thus  early. 

On  this  interesting  question  see,  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Ftkes  Clinton  in 
the 'Introduction'  to  vol.  i.  of  bis  Fajf/ Mr//»uV/,  andK.  O.  MUller,  iJunnxj, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  147-156 ;  and,  on  the  other,  Mr,  Grots  in  his  Hiiturj  ^  Grtett, 
vol.  i.  chap.  xix. 

5.  But,  whatever  benefits  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the 

foreigners  who  settled  among  them,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 

Greelt        P""*y  of  their  race,  nor  the  general  character  and' 

dvilisaticHi     course  of  their  civilisation,  was  much  affected  by 

in  the  main  .    „  ,t.,        - 

of  home  extraneous  influences.  The  incomers  were  com- 
growth.  paratively  few  in  number,  and  were  absorbed  into 
the  Hellenic  nation  without  leaving  anything  more  than  a  faint 
trace  of  themselves  upon  the  language,  customs,  or  religion  of  the 
people  which  received  them  into  its  bosom.  Greek  civilisation 
was  in  the  main  of  home  growth.  Even  the  ideas  adopted  from 
without  acquired  in  the  process  of  reception  so  new  a  stamp  as 
to  become  almost  ordinal ;  and  the  Greek  people  must  be  held  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  elaborated  for  themselves  that  form  of  civili- 
sation, and  those  ideas  on  the  subjects  of  art,  politics,  morals,  and 
religion,  which  have  given  them  their  peculiar  reputation. 

Egyptian  settlement  at  Athens  perhaps  traceable  in  the  deities  Athene 
(Neith)  and  Hephistus  (Phtha);  in  the  early  Athenian  caste-tribes;  and  in 
the  special  religiousness  {acio-iilaifioipin)  of  the  Athenians.  Phceni clan  settlement 
at  Thebes  traceable  in  the  proper  names,  Cadmeians,  Cadmeia,  and  Onca,  and 
In  such  words  as  ipt&ot,  'EXuis,  Biwa,  axartj,  iriia,  K.r.X.  Settlements  of 
Danaus  and  Felops  in  the  Peloponnese  not  traceable. 
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6.  History  proper  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  commencing 
until  the  very  dose  of  the  period  now  under  consideration,  when 
we  first  meet  with  names  which  have  some  claim  to     fio  history 
be  regarded  as  those  of  actual  personages.     But  the     proper  erf 
general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  period,  and       ^  ^^ 
some  of  the  movements  of  the  races,  and  even  their  causes,  may 
be  laid  down  with  an  approach  to  certainty. 

7.  The  Homeric  poems  represent  to  us  the  general  state  of 
Greek  society  in  the  earliest  times.  The  most  noticeable  features 
are  :— (a)  The  predominance  of  the  tribe  or  nation  q^^^,  ^j,^ 
over  the  city,  which  exists  indeed,  but  has  nowhere  .otOreet 
the  monopoly  of  political  life,  {b)  The  universality  of  "*'='?■ 
kingly  government,  which  is  hereditary  and  based  upon  the  notion 
of '  divine  right.'  {c)  The  existence  of  a  hereditary  nobility  of  a 
rank  not  much  below  that  of  the  king,  who  form  his  council 
(/SovX^)  both  in  peace  and  war,  but  exercise  no  effectual  control 
over  his  actions,  {d)  The  existence  of  an  assembly  {hyopi)  which 
is  convened  by  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 
to  receive  communications,  and  witness  trials,  but  not  either  to 
advise  or  judge,  (e)  The  absence  of  poly|[amy,  and  the  high 
regard  in  which  women  are  held.  (/)  Slavery  everywhere  estab- 
lished, and  considered  to-be  right,  (g)  Perpetual  wars,  not  only 
between  the  Greeks  and  ne^hbouring  barbarians,  but  between 
the  various  Greek  tribes  and  nations  ;  preference  of  the  military 
virtues  over  all  others ;  excessive  regard  for  stature  and  physical 
strength,  {ft)  Wide  prevalence  of  nautical  habits  combined  with 
a  disinclination  to  venture  into  unknown  seas ;  dependence  of 
the  Greeks  on  foreigners  for  necessary  imports.  Piracy  com- 
mon ;  cities  built  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  from  fear  of  pirates, 
(i)  Strong  religious  feeling ;  belief  in  polytheism,  in  fate,  in  the 
divine  Nemesis,  and  the  punishment  of  heinous  crimes  by  the 
Furies.  Respect  for  the  priestly  character,  for  heralds,  guests,  and 
suppliants.     Peculiar  sanctity  of  temples  and  festival  seasons. 

8.  The  religious  sentiment,  always  strong  in  the  Greek  mind, 
formed  in  the  early  times  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  bonds 
of  union,  which  held  men,  and  even  tribes,  together,      seligion 

Community  of  belief  led  to  community  of  worship  ;      *  ^^^  "^ 

^  ^   '  uniOQ. 

and  temples  came  to  be  frequented  by  all  the  tribes  Amphic- 
dwelling  around  them,  who  were  thus  induced  to  tyonies. 
contract  engagements  with  one  another,  and  to  form  leagues  of 
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a  peculiar  character.  These  leagues,  known  as  Amphictyonies, 
were  not  political  alliances,  much  less  confederations ;  they  were, 
in  their  original  conception,  limited  altogether  to  religious  pur- 
poses ;  the  tribes,  or  states,  contracting  them,  bound  themselves 
to  protect  certain  sacred  buildings,  rites,  and  persons,  but  under- 
took no  other  engagements  towards  one  another.  The  most  noted 
of  these  leagues  was  that  whereof  the  oracular  shrine  of  Delphi 
was  the  centre  ;  which  acquired  its  peculiar  dignity  and  import- 
ance, not  so  much  from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  as  from  the  fact  that  among  its  twelve  constituent 
members  were  included  the  two  leading  races  of  Greece., 

Constitution  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony.  Its  twelve  members  were  the 
Thessalians,  the  Bceotians,  the  Dorians,  the  lonians,  the  Perrhsebians,  the 
Magnetes,  the  Locrians,  the  CEtzans  or  ^niaoians,  the  Achzans  of  Phthia, 
the  Phocians,  the  Dolopians,  and  the  Malians.  All  the  twelve  members  were 
equal.  Meeting  were  held  twice  a  year,  once  at  Thermopylx  and  once  at 
Delphi,     Deputies  (called  Pylagorz  and  Hieronmemones)  represented  the 

9.  Important  movements  of  some  of  the  principal  races  seem  to 

have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  early  period.  It  may  be 

First  Bieat     su^pccted  that  these  had  their  origin  in  the  pressure 

migraioiy     upon  North-Westem  Greece  of  the  Illyrian  people, 

"cai^^y     tl^e   parent  (probably)  of  the  modem  Albanians. 

barbaric      The   tribes   to    the   west    of  Pindus  were    always 

**  regarded  as  less  Hellenic  than  those  to  the  east ;  and 

the  ground  of  distinction  seems  to  have  been  the  greater  Illyrian 

element  in  that  quarter.     The  Trojan  War,  if  a  real  event,  may 

have  resulted  from  the  Illyrian  pressure,  being  an  endeavour  to 

obtain  a  vent  for  a  population,  cramped  for  room,  in  the  most 

accessible  part  of  Asia.     To  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the 

great  movement  which,  commencing  in  Epirus  (about  B,c.  1200), 

produced  a  general  shift   of  the    populations  of  Northern  and 

Central  Hellas,     Quitting  Thesprotia  in  EpirUs,  the  Thessalians 

crossed  the  Pindus  mountain-chain,  and  descending  on  the  fertile 

valley  of  the  Peneus,  drove  out  the  Boeotians,  and  occupied  it. 

The  Bceotians  proceeded  southwards  over  Othrys  and  (Eta  into 

the  plain  of  the  Cephissus,  and  driving  out  the  Cadmeians  and 

Minyans,  acquired  the  territory  to  which  they  thenceforth  gave 

name.     The  Cadmeians  and  Minyx  dispersed,  and  are  found  in 

Attica,  in  Lacedaemon,  and  elsewhere.    The  Dorians  at  the  same 

time  moved  from  their  old  home  and  occupied  Dryopis,  which 
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thenceforward  was  known  as  Doris,  expelling  the  Dryopians,  who 
fled  by  sea  and  found  a  refuge  in  Euboea,  in  Cythnus,  and  in  the 
Feloponnese. 

10.  Not  many  years  later  a  further,  but  appar«itly  distinct, 
movement  took  place.  The  Dorians,  cramped  for  room  in  their 
narrow  valleys  between  CEta  and  Parnassus,  having  _^ ,  _ 
allied  themselves  with  their  ne^hbours,  the  ^to-  ment:  n 
lians,  crossed  the  Corinthian  Gulf  at  its  narrowest 
point,  between  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  and  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  Feloponnese.  Elis,  Messenia,  Laconia,  and 
Argolis  were  successively  invaded,  and  at  least  partially  con- 
quered. Elis  being  assigned  to  the  ^tolians,  Dorian  kingdoms 
were  established  in  the  three  other  countries.  The  previous 
Achzean  inhabitants  in  part  submitted,  in  part  fled  northwards, 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  the  Feloponnese,  dispossessing 
the  lonians,  who  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  Attica. 

11.  A  further  result  followed   from  the  migrations  and  con- 
quests here  spoken  of.     The  population  of  Greece,  finding  the 
continent  too  narrow  for  it,  was  forced  to  flow  out  consequences ; 
into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  .  settlements 
to  which   those  islands  conducted.     The  Bceotian    m  Asia,  and 
occupation  of  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  led  to  the      "■  ^^'^• 
first  Greek  settlements  in  Asia,  those  known  as  vEolian,  in  Lesbos 
and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  The  Achtean  conquest  of  Ionia  caused 
the  lonians,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Attica,  to  pass  on  through 
the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  parts  of  Asia  directly 
opposite.   Finally,  the  success  of  the  Dorians  against  the  Achseans 
caused  these  last  to  emigrate,  in  part  to  Asia  under  Doric  leaders, 
in  part  to  Italy. 

For  the  history  of  these  settlements,  see  the  following  section, 


SECOnD  FEKZOD. 

from  tht  Dorian  Conquesl  of  ihe  Pehpontuse  {ahoul  B.C.  i  loo-iooo)  lo 
Ihe  ccmmeneemml  of  tht  Wars  with  Persia,  B.C.  500. 

Souroes.  No  eitant  Greek  writer  gives  us  the  continuous  history  of  this 
period,  which  has.  to  be  gathered  from  scattered  notices  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Strabo,  Patisanias,  Plutarch,  and  other  authors.  The  books  of  Diodorus 
which  treated  of  the  period  are  lost.  Some  important  light  Is  thrown  on  it 
by  the  fragments  which  remain  of  contemporary  poets,  e.g.  Tyrttcus,  Callinus, 
and  SolOD. 
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Wachshutk,  Hrllausche  Altertbunukunde.      Halle,  1896  ;  4  vols.  Svo. 

TiTTUAKN,  Griiehiiche  StaatiiitiJaiiuRg.     Leipsic,  i8aa. 

Hermann,  K.  F.,  Lehrbacb  Jer  Griecbiicben  StaaUalterthiimer.  Heidelberg, 
1831 ;  Svo.     Translated  into  English  by  Talbovs.     Oxford,  1836. 

NiEBUHK,  B.  G.,  VertrSge,  &c.     Lectures  xxiv.  to  xxxiv. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  Hiitoiy  of  Hasdoivj.  4  vols.  3rd  edition,  London,  iS75< 
Two  appendices  to  Book  V.  belong  especially  to  this  period. 


Hisiory  of  the  priruipal  Hellenic  States  in  Greece  Proper. 

I.  The  history  of  the  Hellenes  subsequently  to  the  Dorian 
occupation  of   the  Peloponnese  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
Conaeqoeaces  several  states.     Still,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be 
of  the  pe«t    made  before  proceeding  to  the  special  history  of  the 
I.  Check  to    more  important  cities  and  countries,     (a)  The  pro- 
□nlisatioQ.    gjggg  qC  civilisation  was,  for  a  time  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  checked  by  the  migrations  and  the  troubles  which  they 
brought  in  their  train.     Stronger  and  more  energetic  but  ruder 
races  took  the  place  of  weaker  but  more  polished  ones.   Physical 
qualities  asserted  a  superiority  over  grace,  refinement,  and  in- 
genuity.    What  the  rough  Dorians  were  in  comparison  with  the 
refined  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponnese,  such  were  generally  the  con- 
quering as  compared  with  the  conquered  peoples,   {b')  But  against 
9  locrease     ^^  '"^  must  be  set  the  greater  political  vigour  of 
of  political     the  new  era.     War  and  movement,  bringing  out  the 
^^""''        personal  qualities  of  each  individual  man,  favoured 
the  growth  of  self-respect  and  self-assertion.     Amid  toils  and 
dangers  which  were   shared    alike  by  all,  the  idea  of  political 
equality  took  its  rise.     A  novel  and  unsettled  state  of  things 
stimulated  political  inventiveness ;  and,  various  expedients  being 
tried,  the  stock  of  political  ideas  increased  rapidly.     The  simple 
hereditary  monarchy  of  the  heroic  times  was  succeeded  every- 
where, except  in  Epirus,  by  some  more  complicated  system  of 
government —some  system  far  more  favourable  to  freedom  and 
to  the  political  education  of  the  individual,     (c)  Another  natural 

,      ^    „  consequence  of  the  new  condition  of  things  was  tlie 

3.  Importance  ^  " 

acquired  by    change  by  which  the  City  acquired  its  special  dignity 

"'**■       and  importance.     The  conquerors  naturally  settled 

themselves  in  some  stronghold,  and'  kept  together  for  their  greater 
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security.    Each  such  stronghold  became  a  separate  state,  holding 
in  subjection  a  certain  tract  of  circumjacent  country,     jjiiniber  of 
At  the  same  time,  the  unconquered  countries  also,      scpanie 
seeing  the  strength  that  resulted  from  unity,  were       '*"'"' 
induced  in  many  cases  to  abolish  their  old  system  of  village  life 
and  to  centralise  themselves  by  establishing  capitals,  and  transfer- 
ring the  bulk  of  their  population  to  them  (irvj-owiVen),     This  was 
the  case  with  Athens,  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Dym^,   &c-     {d)    In 
countries  occupied  by  a  single  race,  but  broken  up      ponnation 
into  many  distinct  states,  each  centralised  in  a  single  °i  cooredera- 
city,  the  idea  of  political  confederation   grew  up,         "**' 
sometiines  (it  may  be)  si^;ested  by  a  pre-existing  amphictyony, 
but  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  without  any  such  preparative. 
The  federal  bond  was  in  most  cases  weak  ;  and  in  Bceotia  alone 
was  the  union  such  as  to  constitute  permanently  a  state  of  hrst- 
rate  importance, 

;e  Mr.  E.  A.  Frseuan's  Hiitory  qfFtderal 

3.  The  subdivision  of  Greece  into  a  vast  number  of  small  states, 
united  by  no  common  political  bond,  and  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another,   did  not  prevent  the   formation   and      unity  of 
maintenance  of  a  certain  general  Pan-Hellenic  feel-    Greece:  its 
ing — a    consciousness    of  unity,  a  friendliness,  and 
a  readiness  to  make  common  cause  against  a  foreign  enemy.    At 
the  root  of  this  feeling  lay  a  conviction  of  identity  of  race.     It 
was  further  fostered  by  the  possession  of  a  common  language  and 
a  common  literature ;  of  similar  habits  and  ideas  ;  and  of  a  com- 
mon religion,  of  rites,  temples,  and  festivals,  which  were  equally 
open  to  all. 

Among  the  various  uniting  influences  hen  tnentioaed,  probably  the  most 
important  were  the  common  literature,  more  especially  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  the  common  festivals,  more  especially  tbose  known  as  the  Great  Games. 
Homer's  grandest  and  most  popular  poem  represented  the  Greeks  as  all  en- 
gaged in  a  common  enterprise  against  a  foreign  power.  The  Great  Games 
gare  to  each. Greek  either  one  or  two  occasions  in  each  year  when  he  could 
meet  all  other  Greeks  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  join  with  them  both  in  religious 
ceremonies  and  in  amusements.     On  this  subject  consult 

ManSO,  Ueter  den  AntheiJ  drr  Grittbm  an  den  OtympLcben  SpUlen.  Breslau, 
177". 

3.  The  first  state  which  attained  to  political  importance  under 
the  new  condition  of  affairs  in  Greece  was  Argos.  From  Argos, 
according  to  the  tradition,  went  forth  tlie  Dorian  colonists,  who 
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formed  settlements  in  Epidaunis^  Trcezen,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  and 

■  Corinth ;  while  from  some  of  these  places  a  fur- 

Ai^os ;  her    ^her  extension  of  Doric  power  was  made,  as  from 

early  pre-     EpidauTUSr  which  colonised  J&^ma.  and  Epidaunis 

Limera,  and  from  Corinth  which  colonised  M^rara. 

Argos,  the  prolific  mother  of  so  many  children,  stood  to  most  of 

them  in  the  relation  of  protectress,  and  almost  of  mistress.     Her 

dominion  reached,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  isthmus ;  on  the  other, 

to  Cape  Malea  and  the  island  of  Cytfaera.    For  three  or  four 

centuries,  from  the  Dorian  conquest  to  the  death  of  Pheidon 

(about  B.C.  744),  she  was  the  leading  power  of  the  Peloponnese, 

a   fact  which  she   never  forgot,  and  which  had   an  important 

influence  on  her  later  history- 

4.  The  government  of  Argos  was  at  the  first  a  monarchy  of  the 
heroic  type,  the  supreme  power  being  hereditary  in  the  house  of 

Changei  in    the  Temenids,  supposed  descendants  from  Teme- 

sovemment.    „„g  ^^  Heracleid,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Aris- 

tomachus.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  aspirations  after 

political  liberty  arose,  and,  the  power  of  the  kings  being  greatly 

curtailed,  a  government,  monarchical  in  form,  but  republican  in 

reality,  was  established.    This  state  of  things  lasted  for  some 

centuries;  but,  about  B.C.  780  to  770,  on  the  accession  of  a 

monarch  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  a  certain  Pheidon,  a 

jj.       ,      reaction  set  in.     Pheidon  not  only  recovered  all  the 

Fbeiiion,  b.c.   lost  royal   privileges,  but,  exceeding   them,  con- 

7SO-7M.  stituted  himself  the  first  known  Grecian  '  tyrant.' 
A  great  man  in  every  way,  he  enabled  Aigos  to  exercise  some- 
thing like  a  practical  h^emony  over  the  whole  Peloponnese. 
Under  him,  probably,  were  sent  forth  the  colonies  which  carried 
the  Argive  name  to  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicar- 
nassus.  The  connection  thus  established  with  Asia  led  him  to 
introduce  into  Greece  coined  money — a  Lydian  invention — and 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures  (^eiStSneta  ji^rpa)  believed  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Babylonian. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Pheidon,  Argos  declined  in  power ;  the 
ties  uniting  the  confederacy  became  relaxed ;  the  government  re- 

Decline  erf     'iim^  to  its  previous  form ;  and  the  later  history  of 

the  Argive     the  State  is  almost  a  blank.     No  doubt  the  develop- 

'"^"'       ment  of  Spartan  power  was  the  main  cause  of  this 

decline ;  but  it  may  be  attributed  also,  tn  part,  to  the  lack  of 
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eminent  men,  and  in  part  to  the  injudicious  severity  with  which 
Aigos  treated  her  peritEcic  cities  and  her  confederates. 

Petty  wars  of  Argos  with  Sputa  terminate  (about  B.C.  554)  with  the  loss 
oftlie  region  called  Cynuria,  or  the  Thyreatis.  Was  the  occupation  by  Sparta 
<rf  tlte  tract  east  of  Paraou  anterior  or  subsequent  to  this } 

6,  Among  the  other  states  of  Greece  the  two  whose  history  is 
most  ample  and  most  interesting,  even  durii^  this  early  period, 
are  undoubtedly  Sparta  and  Athens.  Every  '  History  of  Greece  ' 
must  mainly  concern  itself  with  the  affairs  of  these  two  states, 
which  are  alone  capable  of  being  treated  with  anything  like 
completeness. 

History  of  Sparla. 

AathoTltlea.  Besides  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Histories  of 
Greece,  spedal  works  have  been  written  on  the  History  of  Sparta,  e.g. 

CKjIGIUS,  De  Repuhliea  Laccdmm«nkrum  liiri  gualuer.    Genevx,  1593  ;  4to. 

Heursius,  De  Segno  Laeanin  liiri  dm.  Ultraj.,  16S7  ;  4to.  And  Mhcel- 
laaea  Laemiiea.     AmsteL,  1661 ;  4to. 

Manso,  J.  C.  Ft  Sparta ;  em  Ferjocb  xur  jti^lanmg  der  Gesehkbte  und 
Fti/aiiiutg  Jieui  Staatet.  Leipsic,  1800;  3  vols.  Svo.  By  far  the  most  inc 
portant  work  on  the  subject.  Excellent  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written, 
and  still  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Engei.,  C,  DeIUfubticaimlitari,imeon^ralioLaecd»memarum,Cretem'mm, 
rl  Cetaeeorum.     Gottingen,  1790, 

7.  The  Dorians,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  uppervalley  of  the  Eurotas,  occupied  at  first  a  narrow 
space   between   Taygetus   and  Pamon,   extending 
northwards  no  further  than  the  various  head-streams  spart«.    Long 

of  the  Eurotas  and  .£nus    rivers,  and  southwards   t™"**'  ^*^ 

Amyclse. 
only  to  a  little  beyond  Sparta.     This  was  a  tract 

about  twenty-five  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  the  area  of  which 
might  be  400  square  miles.     In  the  lower  valley,  from  a  little 
below  Sparta  to  thesea,  the  Aclueans  still  maintained  themselves, 
having  their  capital  at  Amycla;,  on  the  Eurotas,  within  two  miles 
of  the  chief  city  of  their  enemies.  Perpetual  war  went  on  between 
the  two  powers  ;  but  Sparta  for  the  space  of  three  centuries  made 
little  orno  advance  southwards,  Amyclae  commanding  the  valley, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Amycls  defying  her  incessant  attacks. 
Baffled  in  this  quarter,  she  made  attempts  to  reduce     War*  with 
Arcadia,   which   failed,  and   even  picked   quarrels  MessSal^d 
with  her  kindred  states,  Messenia  and  Aigos,  which       Atgos. 
led  to  petty  wars  of  no  consequence. 
8.  The  government  of  Sparta  during  this  period  underwent 
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changes  akin  to  those  which  took  place  in  Ai^os.  The  monarchs 
Iniemal  w^'^  **  ^^st  absolute  j  but  discontent  soon  mani- 
troubles.  fested  itself :  concessions  were  made  which  were 
again  revoked  ;  and  the  whole  period  was  one  of  internal  simple 
and  disturbance.  Nor  were  the  differences  between  the  kings 
and  their  Dorian  subjects  the  only  troubles  of  the  time.  The 
submitted  Achaeans,  of  whom  there  were  many,  were  displeased 
at  their  treatment,  murmured  and  even  sometimes  revolted,  and 
being  reduced  by  force  of  arms  were  degraded  to  a  lower  position. 

Fonnation  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  LacedxmoDians  were  divided 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  history.  1.  The  Spartans,  or  free 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the  sole  possessors  of  politicai  rights  and  privileges ; 
Dorians  by  extraction,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  owners  of  the 
bulk  of  the  soil,  on  the  rent  of  which  they  lif  ed  in  comfort  and  independence ; 
S.  The  Peri(Eci,  or  free  inhabitants  of  the  country-towns  and  villages,  citizens 
in  a  certain  sense,  but  without  franchise ;  possessors  of  the  poorer  lands,  and 
the  only  class  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  handicrafts ;  Achxans  in  blood 
for  the  most  part,  but  with  a  slight  Doric  infusion.  8.  The  Helots^  or  slave 
population,  composed  of  captives  taken  in  war  (uXuroi),  and  of  submitted 
rebels  \  Achxan  mainly  in  blood  till  the  Messentan  wars,  after  which  they  may 
be  regarded  as  Achio-Dorians ;  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  the  lands  of 
their  Spartan  masters,  to  whom  they  paid  a  lixed  rent  of  one-half  the  produce. 
This  third  class  was  insigniflcant  at  first,  but  increased  in  number  as  Sparta 
extended  her  territory,  and,  upon  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  became  the  pre- 
ponderating element  in  the  population. 

Condition  of  the  Helots  not  without  its  advantages,  but  rendered  unhappy 
by  the  cruel  institution  of  the  Crypteia,  a  legalised  system  of  assassination  to 
which  the  government  from  time  to  time  actually  had  recourse. 

9.  The  double  monarchy,  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  had 
existed  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  Sparta  among  all  the  Greek  states,  dated  really,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  time  of  struggle,  being  a  device  of  those  who  sought  to 
limit  and  curtail  the  royal  authority.  The  two  kings,  like  the  two 
consuls  at  Rome,  acted  as  checks  upon  each  other ;  and  the  rega] 

LeeUlstioB     power,  thus  divided  against  itself,  naturally  became 

ab^'P^'   w^^l^^r  ^"fJ  weaker.     It  had  sunk,  evidently,  into  a 

B.C.  800.      shadow  of  its  former  self,  when  Lycurgus,  a  member 

of  the  royal  family,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  gave 

to  Sparta  that  constitution  which  raised  her  in  a  little  while  to  a 

proud  and  wonderful  eminence. 

Difficulty  of  distinguishing  how  much  of  the  Spartan  constitution  was 
original,  and  how  much  dated  from  Lycurgus.  Tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  his  innovations.  Original  constitution  must  have  included  the 
division  into  three  tribes,  Hyllzi,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyles,  which  was 
.  common  to  all  Dorians,  the  monarchy,  some  sort  of  senate  or  council,  and 
some  kind  of  assembly.  Doubtful  whether  the  thirty  O&b  were  instituted 
by  Lycurgus  or  no,  and  therefore  doubtful  whether  he  determined  the  number 
of  the  senate.    Chief  object  of  his  legislation  to  create  and  preserve  «  race  of 
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T^DTOUs  and  irarlike  men.  Hence,  the  introduction  df  bis  system  of  disci- 
pline was  of  primarr  importance ;  his  constitutional  changes  were  altogether 
Kcondary  and  by  comparbon  trivial. 

Till'  TijniiiaTwn  rnniiUtiittnii  ma;  be  brieflr  summed  up  as  follows: — 1,  It 
m»Dtained  the  double  monarchy,  but  reduced  the  power  of  the  kings,  who 
became  little  more  than  prestdeots  of  the  senate,  with  a  right  of  proxy  voting, 
ud  a  casting  vote  if  the  senate  was  equally  divided.  S.  It  maintained  or 
established  the  senate  of  thirty  members  (twenty-eight  and  the  two  kings), 
representing  the  thirty  Obi,  but,  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  elected  by  the 
gmeral  aKcmbly  of  the  citizens  from  among  the  Spartans  who  were  more 
dian  sixty  years  of  age.  S.  It  probably  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  assembly 
(oVXlia),  which  iiad  henceforth  not  only  the  right  of  electing  the  senate, 
bat  that  of  accepting  or  rejecting  all  laws,  of  deciding  on  peace  and  war,  on 
alliances,  Sx.  4.  It  set  up  for  the  first  time'  certain  ofiicers  called  Epbors, 
whose  bu^ness  it  was  to  viatch  aver  the  Lycurgean  constitution  and  punish 
those  who  infringed  it. 

The  I^ourgMiii  SiooipUne  comprised  the  following  main  p<rfnts :— l'.  The 
decision  in  every  case  by  state  officials  of  the  question  whether  a  child  should 
he  reared  or  no.    2.  The  separatipn  of  all  male  children  at  the  age  of  seven 
from  their  faoiqes,  and  their  training  and  education  from  that  time  by  State 
educators.    The  usual  branches  of  Greek  education,  letters,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics, were  taught ;  but  the  literary  part  of  the  education  was  of  least,  and  the 
gymnastic  of  far  the  greatest,  account.    The  boy's  time  was  chiefly  passed  tu 
athletic  exercises,  then  in  hunting,  and  finally  in  drills,  after  which  he  was 
aOowed  to  bear  a  part  in  military  expeditions.    He  took  his  meals  in  public  at 
the  ijii'uia,  bis  fare  being  both  simple  and  scanty;  he  slept  with  bis  fellows  in. 
the  public  dormitories;  at  a  certain  age  he  was  allowed  no  food,  except  such 
as  he  could  take  without  discovery.    Everything  was  done  witii  the  object 
of  making  him  a  perfectly  efficient  soldier.     S.  The  men  had  little  more 
liberty  than  the  boys.    They  too  fed  at  the  public  mcKes  (<n«rffi'no)  on  the 
plainest  fare,  and  slept  in  the  public  barrack.*,  only  visiting  their  homes  occa- 
liimally  and,  as  it  were,  by  st»hh.    Tbeir  time  was  fully  occupied  by  State 
duties,  as  drills,  public  bunting  expeditions,  superintendence  and  training  of 
the  boys,  and  actual  wariare.     They  had  no  private  life,  and  no  time  to 
emfdoy  in  commerce,  agriculture,  or  other  profitable  occupation,      4.  The 
ponessiofi  of  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden,  and  no  money  allowed  to  circu- 
Itfe  but  a  heavy  iron  coinage.     B.  Girts  were  trained  no  less  carefully  than 
boys,  in  athletic  exercises  nearly  similar;  but  separately,  excepting  on  occa- 
sions, wben   their  contests  were  witnessed  by  the  males.      6.  Marriage  was 
superintended  by  the  State.      The  citizen  was  forbidden  to  marry  until  be 
was  of  ripe  »ge,  and  was  then  required  to  marry  under  a  penalty.     He  chose 
tns  own  wife ;  but  if  the  marriage  proved  unproliiic,  he  was  bound  to  allow 
his  wife  to  obtain  issue  by  means  of  another.    Other  violations  of  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  were  also  allowed  under  certain  circumstances,  as  the  bigamy 
both  f^  iraen  and  women;  but,  excepting  under  State  sanction,  incontinency 
was  forMdden  and  was  rare. 

Qiiestion  of  the  division  of  the  Lacedemonian  territory  by  Lycurgus. 
The  diviaJon  unknown  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Rests  on  the  authority  of  Polybius  and  Plutarch. 
Intrinricallr  iinpr<Aable.    (Compare  GroTE,  Hiilarj  ^Grrece,  part  11.  chap,  vi.) 

lO.  The  adoption  of  the  Lycuigeao  system  had  the  almost 
immediate  effect  of  rising  Sparta  to  the  lirst  place      ^^^  ^f 
in  Greece.     Amyclae  fell  in  the  next  generation  to     Sparta  to 
Lycui^s ;  Phaxis  and  Geronthrae  submitted  soon       P°"'- 
after.      A  generation  later  Hclos  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
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valley  of  the  Eurotas  occupied.  The  Achaeans  submitted,  or 
retired  to  Italy.  Ware  followed  with  Arcadia  and  Argos,  the 
latter  of  whom  lost  all  her  territory  south  of  Cynuria.  Quarrels 
began  with  Messenia,  which  led  on  to  a  great  struggle. 

II,  The  conquest  of  Messenia  by  Sparta,  which  made  her  at 

once  the  dominant  power  of  the  Peloponnese,  was  the  result  of 

two  great  wars,  each  lasting  about  twenty  years, 

MesoiuC     2"^^  separated  from   each   other   by  the  space   of 

»*i'^'=o      about  forty  years.     The  wars  seem  to  have  been 

74S-0VB.  1  /-   i^  ■ 

purely  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  to 
have  been  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  mere  lust  of  conquest,  in 
part  by  dislike  of  the  liberal  policy  which  the  Dorians  of  Mes- 
senia had  adopted  towards  their  Achaean  subjects.  Despite  the 
heroism  of  the  Messenians  and  the  assistance  lent  them  by 
Arcadia  and  Argos,  Sparta  gained  her  object,  in  consequence 
of  her  superior  military  organisation  and  training,  joined  to  the 
advantage  of  her  central  position,  which  enabled  her  to  strike 
suddenly  with  her  full  force  any  one  of  her  three  foes. 

Flnrt  MeBsenlan  War,  B.C.  74}  to  714.  Long  defence  of  Ith6iii£.  Corinth 
assists  Sparta  in  the  war,  while  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sicfon  assist  Messenia. 
Strength  and  resources  of  Messenia  gradual!;'  exhausted.  IthSmf  evacuated 
and  resistance  discontinued  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  war  commenced. 
Many  of  the  inhabitafits  quit  the  country  and  fly  to  Arcadia  and  Argolis. 
Sparta  reduces  the  remainder  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Becond  MeBBenlon  War,  b.c.  685  to  668.  Standard  of  revolt  raised  by 
Arislomenes,  who,  assisted  by  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  and  Fisatis,  defeats  the 
Spartans  at  the  '  Boar's  Tomb,'  but  is  afterwards  defeated  and  shut  up  In  Eira. 
Prolonged  defence  of  that  fortress.  The  Spartans,  encouraged  by  the  Athenian 
poet  Tyrtzus,  at  length  successful.  Eira  taken.  Aristomenes  flies  to  Rhodes. 
The  Messenians  generally  are  once  more  reduced  to  the  Helot  condition; 
but  the  .inhabitants  of  a  few  towns  are  admitted  to  the  position  of  Periosci. 

la.  Closely  connected  with  the  Messenian  wars  were  certain 
changes  in  the  government  and  internal  condition  of  Sparta,  the 
Chanpes  general  tendency  of  which  was  towards  popularising 
the  constitution.  The  constant  absence  of  the  two 
kings  from  Sparta  during  the  Messenian  stru^le 
increased  the  power  of  the  Ephors,  who,  when  no  king  was 
present,  assumed  that  to  them  belonged  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
functions.  The  loss  of  citizens  in  the  wars  led  to  the  admission 
of  new  blood  into  the  state,  and  probably  caused  the  distinction 
into  two  classes  of  citizens  {p^iatsA  and  imofxfiovts),  which  is  found 
to  exist  at  a  later  date.  The  Ephors,  elected  annually  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens,  became  the  popular  element  in  the 
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government ;  and  the  gradual  augiAentation  of  thdr  power  was, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  constitutional  changes 
made  did  not  content  the  aspirations  of  the  democratic  party ; 
and  that  the  colony  sent  out  to  Tarentum  at  once  indicated,  and 
relieved,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  lower  grade  of  citizens. 

Are  we  to  connect  with  the  distinction  of  &iiota\  and  ^frofuionr  the  two 
iaOujvua  at  Sparta,  the  lesser  (^  fufni)  and  the  greater  (17  /MyriXij)  f  Is  the 
former  the  assembly  of  the  i/uuol  onl;,  the  latter  that  of  the  iitovA  xaA 
nrofMuiMf  together } 

13.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  followed  by  some  wars  of 
less  importance,  which  tended,  however,  to  increase  the  power 
of  Sparta,  and  to  render  her  still  more  decidedly  the     wan  with 
leading  state  of  Greece.    Pisatis  and  Triphylia  were       T^'' 
reduced  directly  after  the  close  of  the  second  Mes-    and  Argos. 
senian  war,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  Eleans.      ^of^^' 
Arcadia  was  then   attacked,  but  made  a  vigorous     Thyreatis. 
resistance ;  and  the  sole  fruit  of  a  war  which  lasted  three  genera- 
tions was  the  submission  of  Tegea.     Argos  about  the  same  time 
lost  the  Thyreatis  (about  B.C.  554) ;  and  Spartan  influence  was 
thus  extended  over,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  Peloponnese. 

14.  Hitherto  the  efforts  and  even  the  views  of  Sparta  had  been 
confined  to  the  narrow  peninsula  within  which  her  own  territory 
lay ;  but  the  course  of  events  now  led  her  to  a  fuller   Recognition 
recognition  of  her  own  ereatness,  and,  as  a  natural      ofSpana. 
consequence,  to  active  exertions  m  a  more  extended     ing  power 

sphere.    The  embassy  of  Crcesus  in  B.C.  ^11  was  the    J?  ^"^■ 
.  *^*j*j   ^  HxpeditioQS 

first  public  acknowledgement  which  she  received  of  beyond  the 
ber  importance  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  ^*I''P°"'«=«- 
embraced  the  offer  of  alliance,  and  prepared  an  expedition  to 
assist  the  Lydian  monarch,  indicates  the  satisfaction  which  she 
felt  in  the  new  prospects  which  were  opening  out  on  her.  Thirty 
years  later  (b.C.  525)1  she  actually  sent  an  expedition,  conjointly 
with  Corinth,  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  which  failed,  however,  to  effect 
its  object,  the  deposition  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  Soon  after- 
wards (B.C.  510),  she  assumed  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  states  beyond  the  Peloponnese,  and 
by  her  repeated  invasions  of  Attica,  and  her  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  Athenian  oligarchs,  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  fear  and  dislike 
with  which  she  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  regarded  by 
the  great  democratic  republic, 

K  % 
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Spaitau  Elogs: — The  persoaal  history  of  the  ^»rtaa  kiBgs.  becomes. 
interesting,  and  the  dates  of  their  several  accessions  may  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  certainty,  from  the  time  of  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague  Demaratus. 
Of  the  previous  monarchs  we  know  little  more  than  the  nanus.  These  are — 
1.  ElJir  Houit  of  jigiiis.  i.  Eurysthenes;  a.  Agis  (his  son?);  j.  Eclies- 
tratus  (his  son) ;  4.  Labotas  (his  5on) ;  5.  Doryssus  (his  son) ;  6.  Agesilalls 
(his  son);  7.  Archelaus  (his  son);  8.  Teleclus  (bis  son);  9.  Alcamenes  (bis 
son);  10.  Polydgnis  (his  son);  11.  Eurycratrs  (his  son);  la.  Anazander  (his 
son);  I],  Eurycratidas  (his  son);  14.  Leon  (bis  son) ;  and  15.  Anaxandridas 
(his  son),  3.  Tmmger  Home  of  EurypmlidK,  1,  Procles;  2.  Soils  (his  son); 
].  Eurypon  (his  son  ?) ;  4.  Prytanis  (his  son) ;  5.  Eunomus  (his  son) ; 
6.  Polydectes  (his  son);  7.  CharilaUs  (his  son);  S.  Nicander  (his  son); 
9.  Theopompus  (his  son);  10.  Zeusidamus  (his  grandson);  ;i.  Anasidamiu 
(his  son) :  13.  Archidamus  I  (his. son);  ij.  Agesicles  (his  son);  and  14. 
Ariston  (his  son).  These  fifteen  generations  may  probably  have  covered, 
a  space  of  Dearly  five  centuries,  from  about  b.c.  iooo  to  B.C.  510. 

History  of  Aihem. 

Authoritiea.  The  history  of  Athens  is  best  treated  in  the  general  works 
QVi  Greek  history  enumerated  above,  p.  118,  Besides  the$e,  however,  many 
special  works  have  been  written  on  the  History,  Chronology, Constitutios,  and 
Finances  of  Athens,    Among  them  the  following  are  of  importance : — 

CORSINI,  Faiti  Attui.  Florence,  1744-56;  4  vols.  4to.  The  best  work 
on  the  chronology. 

SCHtiHANH,  De  ComUiii  Mbtmeniiam.     Gryphisv,,  1819 ;  Svo. 

BOECKH,  A.,  Staatmuiballung  der  Aihentr.     Berlin,  1817. 
Translated  into  English  by  Sir  G,  C.  Liiwis,  and  published  under  the  title, 
PMic  Ezanomy  of  Atkeus.    London,  1828;  i  vols.  Svo.    Ab  .excellent  work, 
quite  exhaustive  of  its  subject 

Levgsque,  Surla  coiutUutioa  ^  la  Repuilique  ttAtbenei,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Mimoiret  de  P  bufiiut,  pp.  1 1  j  et  seqq. 

15.  The  traditional  history  of  Athens  commences  with  a 
Kingly  period.  Monarchs  of  the  old  heroic  type  are  said  to 
have  governed  the  country  from  a  time  considerably  anterior 

History  of  to  the  Tfojan  War  down  to  the  death  of  Codnis, 
'^or'KiiiJyT'*  ^•^-  '3°°  *°  ^°5°-  '^^^  ^°^^  celebrated  of  these 
pe"™>  kings  was  Theseus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  nvot- 
Kur^ds,  whereby  Athens  became  the  capital  of  a  centralised  mon- 
archy, instead  of  one  out  of  many  nearly  equal  country  towns. 
Another  king,  Menestheus,  was  said  to  have  fought  at  Troy. 
Codrus,  the  last  of  the  monarchs,  fell,  according  to  the  tradition, 
in  resisting  a  Dorian  invasion,  made  from  the  recently  conquered 
Peloponnese. 

InotUatladU  of  this  Period.  Among  these  must  be  placed,  fir^  of  all,  the 
division  of  the  whole  people  into  four  tribes— Teieontes-  (or  Geleootes), 
Hopletes,  .Sgicoreis,  and  Argadeis— which  was,  perhaps,  common  to  the 
Athenians  with  all  other  Ionic  peoples,  and  which  appears  to  imply  the  early- 
existence  in  Greece  of  the  idea  of  eajte.  2,  The  subdivisions  of  the  tribes — 
first,  into  '  Brotherhoods '  (^pnrpi'ai)  and  '  Clans '  {yivrj) ;  and  secondly,  into 
'Thirdings'  (rpiTTwt)  and  '  Naucraries '— the  former  a  division  believed  to 
rest,  and  probably  actually  resting,  upon  the  basis  of  consanguioity ;  the  latter 
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IB  artiiicial  arraagement  made  for  certain  State  purposes,  as  taxation  and 
militar;  service.  0.  Tlie  recognition  of  three  classes  in  the  ctnnnHinity,  viz. 
Nobles  {timarpilliu),  Farmers  {ytuiiopoi),  and  Artisans  {^jjntovpyvi),  the  fir=l 
'<tf  whieti  alone  possessed  much  political  power,  tilling  all  offices  of  importance, 
and  furnishing  the  senate  or  council  (jSouX^),  which  held  its  sittings  on  Mars' 
Hill  (Areopagus).  The  '  Farmers '  and  '  Artisans '  had,  no  doubt,  the  right  of 
^teodiDg,  and  expressing  assent  or  dissent,  in  the  ajopd. 

16.  The  Kingly  period  was  followed  at  Athens  by  the  gradual 
development  of  an  aristocracy.  The  Eupatrids  had  acquired 
power  enough  under  the  kings  to  abolish  monarchy 

at  the  death  of  Codrus,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the    Rule  o?ihe 
life-arch onship,  which,  though  confined  to  the  de-      *'*,'?" 
scendants  of  Codrus,  was  not  a  royal  dignity,  but  a 
inere  chief  magistracy.     The  Eupatrids  elected  froin  among  the 
qualified  persons ;  and  the  archon  was,  at  least  in  theory,  re- 
sponsible.    Thirteen  such  archons  are  said  to  have  held  ofhce 
before  any  further  change  was  made,  their  united  reigns  covering 
a  space  of  about  three  centuries,  B.C.  1050  to  752. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  pieriod  occurred  the  migration  from  Attica  of  tiie 
-  lonians,  Minyans,  PylJans,  and  other  refugees,  who  during  the  preceding  tinie 
of  disturbance  had  flocked  into  the  Attic  penjnsnla  and  there  found  an  asylum. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  of  the  period  is  devoid  of  historical  incident. 

17.  On  the  death  of  Alcmeeon,  the  last  archon  for  life,  the 
Eupatrids  made  a  further  change.     Archons  were  to  be  elected 
for  ten  years  only,  so  that  responsibility  could  be  Third  period. 
enforced,  ex-archons  being  liable  to  prosecution  and     d^^m 
punishment.     The  descendants  of  Codrus  were  at     Archon*. 
first  preserved  in  their  old  dignity ;  but  the  fourth  decennial 
archon,  Hippomanea,  being  deposed  for  his  cruelty,  the  right  of 
the  Medohtidce  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  (RC.  714),  and  the 
oflice  was  thrown  open  to  all  Eupatrids. 

18.  Finally,  after  seven  decennial  archons  had  held  office,  the 
supreme  power  was  put  in  commission  (B.C.  684).  In  lieu  of 
a  single  chief  m^strate,  a  board  of  nine  archons,  ^^^^^1,  ^^ 
annually  elected,  was  set  up,  the  original  kingly  Kule  of  the 
functions  bdng  divided  among  them.  The  aris-  ^'""  '^"*'""- 
tocracy  was  now  fully  installed  in  power,  office  beii^  confined  to 
Eupatrids,  and  every  office  being  open  to  all  such  persons,  Eupa- 
trids alone  having  the  suffrage,  and  the  Agora  itself,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  having  ceased  to  meet,  or  become  purely 
formal  and  passive. 

19.  The  full  triumph  of  the  oligarchy  did  not  very  loi^  precede 
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the  first  stir  of  democratic  life.  Within  sixty  years  of  the  time 
of  complete  aristocratical  ascendancy,  popular  discontent  began 

pDpalar  dis-    to   manifest  itseif,  and  a  demand  for  written  laws 

L«i'uiion  ^''ose,  often  the  earliest  cry  of  an  oppressed  people. 
ofDnico.  Alarmed,  but  not  intimidated,  the  nobles  endea- 
voured to  crush  the  rising  democratic  spirit  by  an  unsparing  seve- 
rity ;  their  answer  to  the  demands  made  on  (hem  was  the  legis- 
lation of  Draco  (B.C.  624),  which,  by  making  death  the  penalty 
for  almost  all  crimes,  placed  the  very  lives  of  the  citizens  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ruling  order.    The  increased  dissatisfaction  which 

iDsarrection  this  legislation  caused  probably  encouraged  Cyloo 
"^to&i?^  to  make  his  rash  attempt  (B.C.  6ia),  which  was  easily 

legisliiioD.  put  down  by  the  oligarchs ;  who,  however,  con- 
trived to  lose  ground  by  their  victory,  incurring,  as  they  did  ia 
the  course  of  it,  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  at  the  same  time  exas- 
perating the  people,  who  had  hoped  much  from  Cylon's  effort. 
Under  these  circumstances,  after  a  vain  attempt  had  been  made 
to  quiet  matters  by  the  purification  of  Epimenides  (B.C.  S^^  and 
after  the  political  discontent  had  taken  the  new  and  dangerous 
shape  involved  in  the  formation  of  local  factions  (Pedixi,  Faralt, 
and  Diacrii),  Solon,  a  Eupatrid,  but  of  so  poor  a  family  that  he 
had  himself  been  engaged  in  trade,  was  by  common  consent  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  framing  a  new  constitution,  B  c.  594. 

Chief  points  of  Solon's  liegiBlation : — 1.  Main  object,  to  substitute  for 
the  oppressive  oligarchy  a  moJeraU  government,  which  should  admit  ail  Athe- 
nian citizens  to  a  share  of  power,  but  give  a  predominating  influence  to  the 
higher  orders.  This  was  effected  by  (a)  a  division  of  the  people  for  political 
purposes  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  income ;  viz.  the 
Pentacosioraedimni,  or  men  whose  income  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  500 
medimni  of  com ;  the  Hippeis  (knights],  whose  income  was  joo  such  medimni ; 
the  Zeugitie,  whose  income  was  130;  and  the  Thetes,  whose  income  fell  short 
of  the  last-named  amount ;  of  whom  the  iast  (the  Thetes)  had  the  suffrage 
only  without  eligibility  to  any  office,  while  the  highest  office  of  all,  the  archon- 
ship,  which  was  the  only  door  of  admission  into  Che  Council  of  the  Areopagus, 
was  confined  to  the  Pentacosiomedimni.  {b)  The  institution  of  a  new  council, 
which  was  in  most  respects  to  supersede  the  old  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  to 
have  the  right  of  initiating  legislation  and  to  form  a  portion  of  the  executive. 
This  council  was  to  consist  of  400  members,  too  from  each  of  the  old  tribes, 
and  was  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  free  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  (e)  The 
revival  of  a  real  iKn^rjoia,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  [Kopte,  which  was  to 
elect  the  archons  and  councillors,  to  judge  [tieirnr]  the  former  at  the 
expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  and  to  accept  or  reject  all  the  laws  and 
decrees  proposed  by  the  council,  [d)  The  iiistituUon  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the 
formation  of  popular  law-courts,  not  indeed  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  the  first 
Instance,  but  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  other  tribunals,  (e)  The  reten- 
tion of  the  old  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  partly  as  a  court  of  law,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  State  (compare  the  judiciiil  functions  of  the  English  House  of 
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Lords),  partly  as  a  superintending  bodf  (compare  the  Ephoraltf)  charged 
with  seeing  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  einpowered  to  prevent  or  punish 
any  departure  from  them.  S.  A  secondary  object  of  Solon's  legislation  was 
to  remedy  the  existing  evil  of  wide-spread  poverty  and  distress.  The  rule  of 
the  oligarchy  bad  impoverished  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  and  by  the  operation 
of  a  harsh  and  stem  law  of  debt,  the  lands  of  the  poorer  cultivators  had 
become  mortgaged,  and  numbers  of  the  citizens  had  sunk  into  the  condition 
of  slaves.  Solon's  remedies  against  these  evils  were  the  following : — (a)  His 
vnaax^ta,  ix  abolition  of  debts — not,  however,  of  all  debts,  but  either  those 
of  a  certain  class,  or  those  of  persons  proved  Insolvent.  (4)  A  debasement 
of  the  currency,  intended  to  be  a  reduction  of  one-fourth,  or  15  per  cent.; 
but  acddentally  a  reduction  of  a?  per  cent,  (c)  The  abolition  of  servitude 
for  debt,  and  the  restoration  to  freedom  of  all  former  Athenian  citizens  not 
sold  out  of  Attica,  (i)  The  encouragement  of  industry  by  a  provision  that 
every  father  should  teach  his  son  a  handicraft.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  these 
remedies  would  have  had  a  permanent  success.  The  rapid  advance  In  the 
material  prosperity  of  Athens,  which  followed  quite  independently  of  them, 
prevented  the  trial  from  being  made,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  tin- 
necessary  to  recur  again  to  such  questionable  expedients  as  cancelling  debts 
ajid  debasing  the  coin. 

30.  The  legislation  of  Solon,  wise  as  it  seems  to  modems,  was 
far  from  satisfying  his  contemporaries.    Like  most  moderate  poli- 
ticians, he  was  accused  by  one  party  of  having  gone    struggle  of 
too  far,  by  another  of  not  having  done  enough.    His     p*"'«  ter- 
1  ■    n  IT       1  .-  ■  ■       .         minated  by 

personal  mnuence  sumced  for  a  time  to  restrain  the  the  tyraDoy 
discontented;  but  when  this  influence  was  with-  of Pisistratus 
drawn  (about  B.C  570),  violent  contentions  broke  out.  The  local 
factions  (see  §  19)  revived.  A  struggle  commenced  between  a 
reactionary  party  under  Lycui^s,  a  conservative  party  under 
the  Alcmjeonid  Megacles,  and  a  party  of  progress  under  Pisis- 
tratus,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  last-named  leader, 
who  artfully  turned  his  success  to  his  own  personal  advantage  by 
assuming  the  position  of  Dictator,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it) 
Tyrant,  B.C.  560. 

Dynaa^  of  tha  FlaUtntids :— 1.  Reign  of  Pbistratns.  His  first  exalta- 
tion, B.C.  s6o.  Flight  of  the  Alcmzonida:.  Pisistratus  in  his  turn  driven  into 
exile,  about  B.C.  554.  Re-establishes  himself  by  arrangement  with  Megacles, 
about  B.C.  548.  Offends  Megacles,  and  is  again  forced  to  fly,  about  B.C.  547. 
Re-establishes  himself  by  force  of  arms,  about  B.C.  537,  and  continues  tyrant 
for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  Reigns  mildly,  encourages  the  arts,  and  edits  Homer. 
Die^  B.C.  537.  Succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hippias.  fi.  Reign  of  Hippias, 
■.C.  537  to  510.  Murder  of  Hipparchus^  his  brother,  by  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  B.C.  5i4>  Intrigues  of  the  exiled  AlcmKonidK,  who  bribe  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  thereby  Induce  the  Spartans  to  dethrone  Hippias.  After  the  first 
attempt,  tinder  Ancliimolius,  had  failed,  Cleomenes,  in  B.C.  510,  forces  the 
Pisistratidie  to  withdraw  from  the  city. 

21.  The  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  was  followed  by  fresh  trou- 
bles.    A  contest  for  power  arose  between  Isagoras,  .     Freah 
the  friend  of  Cleomenes,  and  Clisthenes,  the  head      '™"'''"- 
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of  the  Alcmaeonid  family,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Consiiiution  Utter,  despite  the  armed  interference  of  Sparta. 
ofClisihcaes,   ciisthenes,  however,  had   to   purchase   his  victory 

by  an  alliance  witli  the  democratical  party ;   and  the  natural 

result'of  his  success  was  a  further  change  in  the  constitution, 

which  was  modified  in  a  democratic  sense. 

Cbiaf  pointa  of  the  Constitution  of  CUstbeaea :— (o)  Admission  to 
citizenship  of  all  free  inbabitants  of  Attica,  whether  members  of  the  old  tribes 
or  not,  (b)  Supersession  of  the  old  tribes  for  political  purposes  by  the  new 
tribes,  ten  in  number  (each  embracing  ten  demes,  or  country  towns,  with 
their  adjacent  districts),  now  for  the  first  time  established  by  the  legislator. 
Ic)  Substitution  of  a  council  of  five  hundred,  fifty  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
for  the  Solonian  council  of  four  hundred,  (d)  Counteraction  of  the  tendency 
to  local  factions  by  the  inclusion  within  each  tribe  of  demes  remote  from  each 
other,  (r)  Fresh  organisation  of  the  law  courts  {iiKoariipia)  and  extension 
of  their  functions.  (/)  Introduction  of  the  OctracLsra.  (g)  Introduction  of 
the  principle  of  determining  between  the  candidates  for  certain  offices  by  lot. 
{b)  Inititution  of  the  ten  annual  Strat«gi,  wbo  in  a  little  time  sufierseded  the 
archons  as  the  chief  executive  officers. 

22.  The  establishment  of  democracy  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  resulted  almost  immediately  in  some 
„...  eplendid  military  successes.     Athens  had  for  some 

■  successes  of  time  been  growing  in  warlike  power.  Under  Solon 
AiheoB.  ^g  [jgj  j^^jgji  Sslamis  from  Megara,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  first  Sacred  War  (B.C.  <5oo  to  591),  About 
B.C.  5t8,  or  a  little  earlier,  she  had  accepted  the  protectoiate.of 
the  Flat^eans.  Now  (b.C,  507)  being  attacked  at  one  .and  the 
same  time  by  Sparta,  by  Bceotia,  and  by  the  Chalcideans  of 
Eubcea,  she  completely  triumphed  over  the  coalition.  The 
Spartan  kings  quarrelled,  and  the  force  under  their  command 
withdrew  without  risking  a  battle.  The  Bceotians  and  Chald- 
-deans  were  signally  defeated.  Chalcis  itself  was  conquered  and 
occupied.  A  naval  stru^le  with  jEgina,  the  ally  of  Bceotia, 
followed,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  first  hostilities 
took  place  between  Athens  and  Persia.  Proud  of  her  recent 
victories,  and  confident  in  her  strength,  Athens  complied  with 
the  request  of  Aristagoraa  and  sent  twenty  ships  to  support  the 
revolt  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  Great  King  of  the  whole 
seaboard  of  Asia  Minor.  Though  the  burning  of  Sardis  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  Ephesus,  yet  the  Persian  monarch 
deemed  his  honour  involved  in  the  further  chastisement  on  her 
own  soil  of  the  audacious  power  which  had  presumed  to  invade 
his  dominions.    An  attempt  to  conquer  Greece  would,  no  doubt, 
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have  been  made  even  without  provocation ;  but  t^e  part  taken 
by  Athens  in  the  Ionic  revolt  precipitated  the  stru^le.  It  was 
well  that  the  contest  came  when  it  did.  Had  it  been  delayed 
until  Athens  had  grown  into  a  rival  to  Sparta,  the  result  might 
have  been  diflerent.  Greece  m^ht  then  have  succumbed ;  and 
European  freedom  and  civilisation,  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  might  have  been  unable  to  recover  itself. 


Hiitoty  of  the  other  Grecian  Slates, 

The  dita  for  the  history  of  the  other  states  are  scantf .  They 
consist  chiefly  of  scattered  notices  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  the 
geographers.  Light  is  occasionally  throini  on  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  stales  by  Aristotle,  Inscriptions  also  arc,  in  many  cases,  of  importance, 
Among  the  most  valuable  collections  of  these  are : — 
Chiskvli-,  Lucripikiut  jiiietiae.  I^ndon,  1718;  folio. 
Bo£CKH,  Carftu  Intcr^tuaum  Grmeamm,  Berlin,  iSaS-4};  3  vols,  folio. 
.A  magnilicent  work. 

Rose,  lmeriptiont4  Grmcm  vetast'ui'muc,     Cambridge,  tSij ;  Svo. 

The  history  of  the  smaller  states  will  be  most  conveniently 
given  under  the  five  heads  of  (o)  the  Peloponnesian  States  ; 
(i)  the  States  of  Central  Greece  ;  (c)  those  of  'Northern  Greece  ; 
(d)thoac  situated  in  the  islands ;  and  {e)  those  which  either  were, 
or  were  r^^rded  as,  colonies. 

A.     Smaller  Pehpotmtsian  Stales. 

i.  Atbaa.  The  traditions  said  that  When  the  Dorians  conquered  Sparta, 
the  Spartan  king  Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  led  the  Achieans  northwards, 
and,  expelliiif  the  lonians  from  the  tract  which  lay  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
set  up  an  Acbzan  kingdom  in  those  parts,  which  lasted  for  several  generations, 
Ogjgus,  however,  the  latest  of  these  tnonarchs,  having  left  behind  him  sons 
of  a  tyrannical  temper,  the  Achxans  destroyed  the  monarchy,  and  set  up  a 
federal  republic.  Twelve  cities  composed  the  league,  which  were  originally 
Pelleo*,  .^eira  (or  Hyparesia),  iEga,  Bura,  Helice,  Sgium,  Rbypes,  Patra, 
Pharx,  Olenus,  Dym£,  and  Tritxa,  all  situated  on  or  near  the  coast  except 
the  last  two,  which  were  in  the  interior.  The  common  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Ifcagne  was  Helled,  where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  and  common  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  Heliconian  Neptune.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  several 
cities  is  said  to  have  been  democratic.  The  league  was,  no  doubt,  political 
as  well  as  religious;  but  no  details  are  known  of  it.  According  to  Polybiiis 
it  was  admired  for  its  fairness  and  equality,  and  was  taken  as  a  model  by  the 
cities  of  Magna  Grascia  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  We  may  gather 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  of  the  loose  type  so  common  in  Greece.  The 
Acha»ns  seem  to  have  manifested  in  the  early  times  a  disposition  to  stay  at 
home  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  their  Dcigbbours.  Hence  the 
taitory  of  the  country  scarcely  begins  till  the  time  of  Antigonus,  from  which 
period  tbe  lea^e  formed  a  nucleus  round  which  independent  Cireece  rallied 
Hsetf. 
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ii.  Artadia.  The  Arcadians  were  regarded  as  aboriginal  inhabitaiits  of  their 
country.  They  called  themselves  n-ixwfXqnH.  The  Dorian  conquests  in  the 
Peloponnese  left  them  untouched ;  and  they  retained  to  a  Ute  date,  in  their 
remote  valleys  and  cold  high  mountain  pastures,  very  primitiTe  habits.  The 
tradition  makes  the  entire  country  form,  in  the  old  times,  a  single  monarchy, 
which  continues  till  B.C.  668;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  had 
really  ever  existed  in  Arcadia  anything  more  than  an  Amphictyonic  union 
prior  to  Epaminondas,  The  whole  country  is  physically  broken  up  into  sepa- 
rate valleys  and  basins,  whose  inhabitants  would  naturally  form  separate  and 
distinct  communities,  while  retaining  a  certain  sense  of  ethnic  relationship. 
The  most  important  of  these  communities  were  Mxntinea  and  Tegea,  neigh- 
bouring towns,  between  which  there  were  frequent  wars.  Next  to  these 
may  be  placed  Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  and  Stymphalus  towards  the  north-east ; 
Cleitor  and  Herza  towards  the  west;  and  Phigaleia,  on  the  north-western 
border,  near  Messenia.  The  Arcadians,  however,  loved  villages  rather  than 
towns;  and  the  numerous  population  was  chiefly  located  In  small  hamlets 
scattered  about  the  mountains.  Arcadia  was  subject  to  constant  aggressions 
at  the  hands  of  Sparta,  which  she  sought  to  revenge  upon  Rtting  occasions. 
These  aggressions  began  in  the  times  previous  to  Lycurgus  (see  above,  p.  137), 
and  continued  afterwards  almost  constantly.  In  retaliation,  the  Arcadians 
assisted  Messenia  throughout  both  the  Messenian  wars,  Tegea,  as  the  nearest 
state  to  Sparta,  suffered  most  at  her  hands ;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  it  would 
seem  that  Arcadia  generally  (about  B.C.  560)  acknowledged  the  Lacedaemonian 
hegemony,  placing  her  full  military  strength  at  the  disposal  of  Sparta  in  her 
wars,  but  retaining  her  internal  independence.  Mantinea  even,  upon  occa< 
sions,  thwarted  the  policy  of  Sparta. 

iii.  Cerinib.  Corinth,  a  rich  and  famous  city  even  in  the  times  anterior  to 
the  Dorian  conquests,  was  occupied  by  Doric  settlers  from  Argos  soon  after 
the  reduction  of  that  state,  A  monarchy  was  established  under  kings  who 
claimed  descent  from  Hercules,  twelve  such  rulers  holding  the  throne  during 
the  space  of  317  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  monarchy  was  exchanged 
for  oligarchy,  power  remaining  (as  at  Athens)  In  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  the  Bacchiadz,  who  intermamed  only  among  themselves,  and 
elected  each  year  from  their  own  body  a  Prytanis,  or  chief  magistrate.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  ninety  years,  when  a  revolution  was  effected  by 
Cypsetus,  who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  rose  up  against  the 
oligarchs,  expelled  them,  and  made  himself  tyrant.  Cypseius  reigned  from 
B.C.  G57  to  617,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Periander,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  637  to  587.  A  third  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  Psammetichus,  the 
nephew  or  grandson  of  Periander,  mounted  the  throne,  but  was  expelled,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years,  by  the  people,  perhaps  assisted  by  Sparta,  B.C.  584, 
The  time  of  the  Cypselids  was  one  of  great  material  wealth  and  prosperity; 
literature  and  the  arts  flourished ;  commerce  was  encouraged ;  colonies  were 
sent  out;  and  the  hegemony  of  the  mother  country  over  her  colonies  success- 
fully asserted.  (The  chief  Corinthian  settlements  were  Corey ra,  Ambracia, 
Leucas,  Anactorium,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Syracuse,  and  Potidxa.  Of  these, 
Ambracia,  Leucas,  Anactorium,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  and  Potidasa  were  con- 
tent to  be  subject.  Corcyra  generally  asserted  independence,  but  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  Cypselids,  Syracuse  must  have  been  from  the  first  practically 
independent.)  After  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants,  who  are  said  to  have  ruled 
harshly,  a  republic  was  established  on  a  tolerably  wide  basis.  Power  was 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  wealthy  class ;  and  even  commerce  and  trade  were 
nobars  to  the  holding  of  office.  Corinth  became  one  oftherichestof  theGreek 
states ;  but,  as  she  increased  in  wealth,  she  sank  in  political  importance. 
Regard  for  her  material  interests  induced  her  to  accept  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  and  from  about  B.C.  550  she  became  merely  the  second  power  in  the 
Spartan  league,  a  position  which  she  occupied  with  slight  interruptions  tilt 
».C.  394. 
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It.  EUi,  The  settlement  of  the  ffario-Dorians  under  Oxylus  (see  p.  jaj) 
had  been  made  in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  country,  between  the 
Larisus  and  the  Ladon  or  Selleis.  The  region  south  of  this  as  far  as  the 
Neda  renuined  in  the  possesion  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  was  divided  Into 
two  districts,  Fisatis,  or  the  tract  between  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheus,  of 
which  Pisa  was  the  capital,  and  Triphylia,  the  tract  between  the  Alpheus  and 
the  Neda,  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Lepreum.  The  Eleans,  however, 
claimed  a  hegemonv  over  the  whde  country;  and  this  claiin  gave  rise  to 
Jreqnent  wars,  in  wnich  the  Eleans  had  the  advantage,  though  they  never 
succeeded  in  completely  absorbing  even  Pisatis.  The  chief  impor^ce  of 
£lis  was  derived  from  the  celebration  within  her  territory  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  a  festival  origiDally  Fisan,  of  which  the  direction  was  assumed  by  the 
Eleans,  but  constantly  disputed  by  the  Pisatz.  Sparta  in  the  eariy  times 
supported  the  Elean  claims;  but  in  and  after  the  Peloponnesian  struggle  it 
be^me  her  policy  to  uphold  the  independence  of  Lepreum,  The  Eleans 
dwelt  chiefly  in  villages  till  after  the  close  of  the  great  Persian  War,  when  the 
city  of  Elis  was  first  founded,  B.C.  ^77. 

T,  S'ujoH,  Sicyon  was  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  had  kings  of  its  own  at  a  very  remote  period.  Homer, 
however,  represents  it  as  forming,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  part  of  the 
domiaions  of  Agamemnon,  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  really  known  o£  Sicyon 
until  the  time  of  the  Doric  immigration  into  the  Peloponnese,  when  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  body  of  Dorians  from  Argos,  at  whose  head  was  Phalces,  son  oi 
Temenus.  A  Heracleid  monarchy  was  established  in  the  line  of  this  prince's 
descendants,  which  was  superseded  after  some  centuries  by  an  oligarchy. 
Power  during  this  period  was  wholly  confined  to  the  Dorians ;  the  native  non- 
Doric  element  in  the  population,  which  was  numerous,  being  destitute  of  poli- 
tical privilege.  But  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  a 
change  occurred.  Orthagoras,  a  non-Dorian,  said  to  have  been  by  profession 
a  cook,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  established  himself  upon  the  throne,  and 
qnietiy  transferred  the  predominance  in  the  state  from  the  Dorian  to  the 
non-Dorian  population.  He  left  his  throne  to  his  posterity,  who  ruled  for 
above  a  hundred  years.  Clisthenes,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  changed  the  names  of  the  Dorian  tribes  in  Sicyon  from 
Hyltei,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyli  to  Hyatx,  Oneatx,  and  Chireat*,  or  '  Pig- 
folk,'  'Ass-folk,'  and  '  Swine-folk.'  He  reipied  from  about  B.C.  595  lo  560. 
Abmit  sixty  years  after  his  death,  the  Dorians  in  Sicyon  seem  to  have  re- 
covered their  preponderance,  and  the  state  became  one  of  the  most  submissive 
members  of  the  Lacedzmonian  confederacy. 


B.  SmalUr  Slala  of  Central  Gract. 

L  MtgarU.  Megaris  was  occupied  by  Dorians  from  Corinth,  shortly  after 
the  gre»t  immigration  into  the  Pelofronnese.  At  first  the  colony  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  mother  country;  but  this  subjection  was  soon 
thrown  off,  and  we  find  Corinth  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  various  Mcga- 
rian  towns — Megara,  Henea,  Peinea,  Tripodiscus,  and  Cynosura — in  the 
hope  of  recovering  her  influence.  About  B.C.  7^6  the  CorinthianB  seem  to 
have  made  an  attempt  at  conquest,  which  was  repulsed  by  Orsippus,  the 
Olympian  runner.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  series  of  Mega- 
tian  colooies,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  history  of  this  state. 
The  first  of  tbese  was  Megara  Hyblaea,  near  Syracuse,  founded  (according  to 
Tlmcydides)  in  a.c.  718,  from  which  was  sent  out  a  sub-culony  to  Selinus; 
then  followed  Chalcedon,  in  B.C.  674 ',  Byzantium,  in  B.C.  657  ;  Selymbria,  in 
».c.  663;  Heraclea  Pontica,  in  b.c.  559;  and  Chersonesus,  near  the  modern 
Sebostopol,  not  long  afterwards.  The  naval  power  of  Megara  must  have  been 
considerable  ;  and  it  is  not  Euiprising  to  find  that  about  this  time  (b.c.  600) 
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she  disputed  vHh  Athens  the  possession  of  SkUmis.  Her  despot,  Theagenes, 
WIS  an  enterprising  and  energetic  Aionarch.  Rising  to  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ttie  popular  cause  (about  B.C.  630),  he  supported  his  son~in-law, 
Cyton,  in  his  attempt  to  occupy  a  similar  position  at  Athens.  (See  p.- 134.) 
He  adorned  Megara  with  splendid  boildhigs.  He  probably  seised  Salamis, 
and  gained  the  victories  which  induced  the  Athenians  for  a  time  to  put  up 
with  their  loss.  On  his  deposition  by  the  oligarchs  {about  B.C.  600),  the  war 
was  renewed— NU»a  was  taken  by  Pisistratus,  and  Salamis  recovered  by 
'  Cylon,  The  oligarchs  ruled  without  bloodshed,  but  still  oppressively  ;  so  that 
shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  second  democratic  revolution.  Debts  were 
now  abolished,  and  even  the  return  of  the  interest  paid  on  them  enacted 
UtaktvToiia).  The  rich  were  forced  to  entertain  the  poor  in  their  houses. 
Temples  and  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been  plundered,  VaSt  numbers  of  the 
nobles  were  banished.  At  length  the  exiles  were  so  numerous  that  they 
formed  an  army,  invaded  the  country,  and,  reinstating  themselves  by  force, 
established  a  somewhat  narrow  oligarchy,  which  ruled  at  least  till  B.C.  ^fio. 

ii.  Baoiia,  When  the  Boeotians,  expeHed  from  Am^  by  the  I'hessalians, 
settled  in  the  country  to  which  they  thenceforth  gave  name,  expelling  from  it 
in  their  turn  the  Cadmxans,  Minyz,  ftc,  they  seem  to  have  divided  them- 
selves into  as  many  states  as  there  were  cities.  What  the  form  of  government 
in  the  several  states  was  at  first  is  uncertain ;  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  ao 
trace  of  monarchy,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  obtiun  a  glimpse  of  the  internal 
aifairs  of  any  of  them,  they  are  oligarchical  republics.  The  number  of  tbe 
«tates  seems  to  have  been  origiually  fourteen,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiau  War  it  had  dwindled  to  ten,  partly  by  a  process  of  absorption, 
partly  by  separation.  Oropus,  Eleutherx,  and  Platca  had  lieen  lost  to  Athens; 
-Chcroneia  had  been  incorporated  with  Orchomeuus;  the  remaining  ten  states 
were  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Thesplx,  Lebadeia,  Coroneia,  Copz,  Haliartus, 
Tanagra,  Anthedon,  and  perhaps  Chalia.  Between  these  states  there  had 
lexisted,  probably  from  the  first,  an  Amphictyony,  or  religious  union,  which  had 
the  temple  of  Itonian  AtbSnf  near  Coroneia  for  Its  centre;  and  there  toot 
place  once  a  year  the  celebration  of  the  Pambccotia,  or  general  festival  of  tht 
BtEOtians.  By  degrees,  out  of  this  religious  association  there  grew  up  a  federal 
union ;  the  states  recognised  themselves  as  constituting  a  single  political  unit, 
-and  arranged  among  themselves  a  real  federal  government.  The  supreme 
authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  {ffovX^},  which  had  a  curious 
fourfold  division;  while  the  executive  functions  were  exercised  by  eleven 
B(£otarchs  (two  from  Theiies,  one  from  each  of  the  other  cities),  who  were 
at  once  the  generals  of  the  league  and  its  presiding  magistrates.  Though  thb 
place  of  meeting  for  the  council  seems  to  have  been  Coroneia,  yet  Thebes  by 
her  superior  size  and  power  obtained  an  undue  predominance  in  the  confede- 
ration, and  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  disaffection  ot 
almost  all  tbe  other  cities.  As  early  as  B.C.  510,  Flatxa  was  driven  to  detach 
herself  from  the  confederation,  and  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  In  later  times  Thespix  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  follow  tbe 
'Platxan  example,  B.C.  413  and  414.  Tbe  readiness  of  Athens  to  receive  and 
.protect  revolted  members  of  the  league  was  among  the  causes  of  that  bostility 
which  B<eotia  was  always  ready  to  display  towards  her;  and  the  general 
tendency  of  members  of  the  league  to  revolt  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  that  political  weakness  which  Bceotia  exhibits,  as  compared  with  Athens 
and  Sparta. 

iii.  Pbeeii.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Phocis  was,  like  Bteotia,  a  confede- 
ration ;  but  from  the  comparative  insignilicance  of  the  state  no  details  of  the 
constitution  have  come  down  to  us.  Tbe  place  of  meeting  for  the  deputi^ 
seems  to  have  been  an  isolated  building  (rd  tanKit)  on  the  route  from  DauUs 
to  Delphi.  No  Phocian  city  had  any  such  preponderance  as  belonged  to 
Thebes  among  tbe  cities  of  Btsotia,  and  hence  the  league  appears  to  have 
been  free  from  those  perpetual  jealousies  and  beattbumiogs  which  we  reourk 
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was  a  separate  state  about  B.C.  600.  A  constant  enmity  existed  between 
Phocis  and  Thesealy,  consequent  upon  tbe  attempts  made  by  the  Theasalians 
frooi  time  to  time  to  conquer  the  country.  Theee  attempts  were  successful!^ 
resisted;  but  tliey  were  so  far  injurious  to  the  independence  of  Phocis,  that 
tbey  produced  a  tendency  to  lean  on  Bceotia  and  to  look  to  her  for  aid. 
Still,  the  military  history  of  Phocis  down  to  the  close  (rf  the  Persian  War  is 
creditable  to  the  nation,  which  frequently  repulsed  the  invasions  of  the  Thes- 
ylijT',  and  which  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  the  encmnous  host  of  Xerxes. 

iv.  Lecrii.  There  were  three  countries  of  this  name;  and  though  a 
certain  ethnic  connection  between  them  may  be  assumed  from  the  common 
appellation,  yet  politically  the  three  countries  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
separate  and  distinct.  The  Locri  Ozolie  (tbe  '  stinking  Locri ')  possessed  the 
largest  and  most  important  tract,  that  lying  between  Pamassns  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  bounded  on  the  west  by  £tolia.  They  probably  formed 
a  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Amphissa.  Tlie  Locri  Epicnemldli, 
or  Locrians  of  Mount  Cnemis,  and  the  Locri  Opuntii,  or  those  of  Opus,  were 
separated  from  their  western  brethren  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  territory 
of^Phocis.  They  were  also  separated  from  each  other,  but  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  or  tongue  of  Phocian  territory,  which  ran  down  to  the  Euripus  at  the 
town  of  Daphnus.  Of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  E^iicnemidli  Hv  know 
nothing.  The  Opuntians  were  probably  a  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of 
Opus. 

T.  jEtalia.  £toUa,  tbe  country  of  Diomed,  though  famous  in  the  early 
times,  fell  back  during  the  migratory  period  almost  Into  a  savage  condition, 
probably  through  the  influx  into  it  of  an  lllyriao  pt^iulation  which  became 
only  partially  HeUeaised.  The  nation  was  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
among  which  the  most  important  were  the  Apodoti,  the  Ophioneis,  tbe 
Eurytancs,  and  the  Agntaas.  There  were  scarcely  any  cities,  village  lif« 
being  preferred  universally.  No  traces  appear  of  a  confederation  of  the  tribes 
until  the  time  of  Alexander,  though  in  seasons  of  danger  they  could  unite  for 
purposes  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Agrxans,  so  late  as 
tbe  Peloponnesian  War,  were  under  the  government  of  a  king:  the  political 
condition  of  the  other  tribes  is  unknown.  It  was  not  till  the  wars  which 
arose  among  Alexander's  successors  that  the  £tolians  formed  a  real  political 
union,  and  became  an  important  power  in  Greece. 

vL  Acamania.  The  Acamanians  were  among  the  more  backward  of  the 
Greek  nations  in  the  historical  times,  but  they  were  considerably  more 
advanced  than  the  £tolians.  They  possessed  a  number  of  cities,  among 
which  the  most  important  were  Stratus,  Amphilocbian  Argos,  and  (Eniadz. 
From  a  very  remote  date  tbey  had  formed  themselves  into  a  federation,  which 
not  only  held  the  usual  assemblies  for  federal  purposes  (probably  at  Stratus), 
but  had  also  a  common  Court  of  Justice  (duQurr^fMaf)  for  tbe  decision  of 
causes,  at  Olpae.  There  was  great  jealousy  between  the  native  Acamanians 
and  the  colonies  planted  by  the  Corinthians  on  or  near  their  coasts,  Ambracia, 
Leucas,  Anactoriumj  Sollium,  and  Abacus,  which  in  the  early  times  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  league.  The  league  itself  was  of  the  lax  character 
usual  in  Greece,  and  allowed  of  the  several  cities  forming  their  own  alliances 
and  even  taking  opposite  sides  in  a  war, 

C.  SUUa  of  Norlhtrn  Grtue. 

\.  Tbtuafy.  Tbe  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly  established  a 
condition  of  things  in  that  country  not  very  unlike  that  which  the  Dorians 
introduced  into  Laconla.  The  conquerors  themselves  formed  a  noble  class 
which  claimed  tbe  ownership  of  most  of  the  territory  and  contiiied  to  itself 
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the  possession  of  political  power,  ■  The  conquered  were  reduced  to  two  very 
different  positions :  some  retained  their  personal  freedom  and  tlie  right  to 
their  lands,  but  were  made  subject  to  tribute ;  others  (the  Peneiim)  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  cultivating  the  lands  of  their  masters,  but 
were  protected  in  their  holdings,  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  and 
both  might  and  did  often  acquire  considerable  property.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences  between  the  two  countries  were  (i)  that  in  Thessaly  the  inter- 
mediate class,  Acheans,  Magnetes,  Perrhibi,  &c.,  instead  of  being  scattered 
over  the  country  and  intermixed  with  the  nobles  and  serfs,  were  the  sole 
occupants  of  certain  districts,  retained  their  old  ethnic  name,  their  Amphic- 
tyonic  vote,  and  their  govemmental  organisation;  and  (»)  that  the  conquerors, 
instead  of  concentrating  themselves  in  one  city,  took  possession  of  several, 
establishing  in  each  a  distinct  and  separate  government.  The  governments 
seem  to  have  been  originally  monarchies,  which  merged  in  aristocracies, 
wherein  one  family  held  a  quasi-royal  position.  The  Aleuadz  at  Larissa 
and  Pharsalus  (?)  and  the  Scopadz  at  Cranon  correspond  closely  to  the 
Medonlid*  at  Athens  (see  page  1J3).  A  federal  tie  of  the  weakest  character 
united  the  several  states  of  Thessaljr  in  ordinary  times;  but  upon  occasions 
this  extreme  laxity  was  replaced  by  a  most  stringent  centralisation,  A 
Tagus  (Commander-in-Chief)  of  all  Thessaly  was  appointed,  who  exercised 
powers  little  short  of  despotic  over  the  whole  country.  '  Sucb,  apparently,  was 
the  power  wielded  (about  B.C.  510)  by  Ctneas,  and  such  beyond  all  question  was 
the  dominion  of  Jason  of  Phera,  and  his  three  brothers,  Polydorus,  Polyphron, 
and  Alexander,  B.C.  380  to  356,  In  the  remoter  times  Thessaly  was  aggres- 
sive and  menaced  the  independence  of  the  states  of  Central  Greece ;  but  from 
the  dawn  of  exact  history  to  the  time  of  Jason  her  general  policy  was  peaceful, 
and,  except  as  an  occasional  ally  of  Athens,  she  is  not  found  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  Her  aristocracies  were 
selfish,  luxurious,  and  devoid  of  patriotic  feeling:  content  with  their  position 
at  home,  they  did  not  desire  the  glory  of  foreign  conquest.  Thus  Thessaly 
plays  a  part  in  the  history  of  Greece  very  disproportioned  to  her  power  and 
resources,  not  rising  into  any  importance  till  very  shortly  before  the  Mace- 
donian period. 

ii.  Epirw.  Anterior  to  the  Persian  wars,  and  indeed  until  the  time  of  Philip 
pf  Macedon,  Epims  was  a  mere  geographical  expression,  designating  no  ethnic 
nor  political  unity.  The  tract  so  called  was  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of 
states,  some  of  which  were  Greek,  others  barbarian.  Of  tbese  the  chief 
were;  (i)  the  semi-barbarous  kingdom  of  the  Molossians,  ruled  over  by  a 
family  which  claimed  descent  from  Achilles — a  constitutional  monarchy,  where 
the  king  and  people  alike  swore  to  observe  the  laws;  (1)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Orestx,  barbarian ;  (3)  the  kingdom  of  the  Parauzi,  likewise  barbarian ;  (4)  the 
republic  of  the  Chaonians,  barbarian,  administered  by  two  annual  magistrates 
chosen  out  of  a  single  ruling  family;  (5)  the  republic  of  the  Thesprotians, 
barbarian ;  and  (6)  the  Ambracian  republic,  Greek,  a  colony  and  dependency 
of  Corinth,  By  alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Molossian  kings  were 
enabled  to  bring  the  Epirotic  states  under  their  dominion,  about  B.C.  35a. 
After  their  fall,  B.C.  139,  Epirus  became  a  federal  republic. 


D,  Greek  Insular  Stales. 

i.  Coreyra.  Corcyra,  the  most  western  of  the  Greek  islands,  was  colonised 
from  Corinth  about  B.C.  730.  From  the  fertility  of  the  island,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  situation,  the  settlement  soon  became  important :  a  jealousy 
sprang  up  between  it  and  the  mother  country,  which  fed  to  hostilities  as 
early  as  s.c,  670.  During  the  rule  of  the  Cy^lid  princes  at  Corinth, 
Corcyra  was  forced  to  submit  to  them ;  but  soon  after  their  fall  independence 
was  recovered.    From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the  PeloponnesJan 
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Wm,  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Corcyra  went  on  increasing ;  90  early 
as  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (B.C.  480]  their  navy  was  the  second  in 
Greece,  and  just  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  amounted  to  120  triremes. 
The  government  was  a  republic,  which  fluctuated  between  aristocracy  and 
ileiDocracy ;  party  spirit  ran  high;  and  both  sides  were  guilty  of  grievous 
nreses.     On  the  connection  of  Corcyra  with  Athens,  see  below,  p.  176. 

iL  Cephatlenia.  This  island,  though  considerably  larger  than  Corcyra,  and 
eiceedinglf  fertile,  was  politicaily  insignificant.  It  contained  four  cities,  each 
erf'  which  was  a  distinct  state,  Pa1£,  Cranii,  Samf,  and  Pronus  or  Pronesus. 
Probably  the  four  were  united  in  a  sort  of  loose  confederation.  Pal£  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  important  of  the  cities. 

iii.  Xacyntbvi,  which  was  originally  peopled  by  Achxans  from  the  Pelopon- 
Dese,  formed  an  independent  state  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
It  had  a  single  city,  of  the  same  name  with  the  ishind  iteelf,  and  is  chiefly  noted 
in  the  early  ages  as  furnishing  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from  Sparta. 

iv.  Mgaia  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from  Epidaunis 
iiortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese.  It  was  at  first  completely 
dependent  on  the  mother  country;  but,  growing  in  naval  power,  it  in  a  little 
time  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Grecian  communities.  The  £ginetans  eariy  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Samos, 
and  a  war  followed  between  the  two  powers,  which  had  no  very  important 
consequences.  About  B.C.  500,  £gina  found  a  more  dangerous  rival  in  her 
near  neighbour,  Athens,  whose  growing  greatness  she  endeavoured  to  check, 
in  combination  with  Bceotia.  A  naval  war,  which  lasted  about  twenty  years, 
was  terminated,  B.C.  4S1,  by  the  common  danger  which  threatened  all  Greece 
from  the  armament  collected  by  Xerxes.  £gina  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Persian  struggle ;  but  still  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war  to  exalt  her 
rivaJ,  Athens,  to  a  very  decided  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other  naval  powers 
of  Greece-  Not  content,  however,  with  mere  preponderance,  Athens,  on 
breaking  with  Sparta,  B.C.  461,  proceeded  to  crush  £gina,  which  resisted  for 
four  years,  but  in  B.C.  457  beoune  an  Atlienian  dependency. 

YL..O.'^V\.lX9.,MgintticoTum  liber.  Beriin,  1817;  8vo.  This  work  contains, 
besides  the  political  history,  an  account  of  £ginetan  commerce  and  art. 

COCKERELL,  Templtj  of  Mgina  and  Bat-iK.  London,  1S60;  folio.  Contains 
a  ful^  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  island  by  the  author  and  others 
in  iBii  and  iSii.  The  sculptures  obtained  by  the  exploring  pariy  are  in  the 
Glyptotbek  at  Munich, 

T.  Eubaa.  This  large  island  contained  a  numberofseparate  and  independent 
states,  whereof  the  two  most  important  were  Eretria  and  Chatcis.  These 
cities  rose  to  eminence  at  an  early  period,  and  contended  together  in  a  great 
war,  wherein  most  of  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  even  some  from  Asia,  took 
part  The  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  have  rested  with  Chalcis,  which  in 
the  later  times  always  appears  as  the  chief  city  of  the  island.  Chalcis  founded 
numerous  and  important  colonies,  as  Cuma  and  Rhegium  in  Italy ;  Naxos, 
Leontini,  Catana,  and  Zancle  in  Sicily;  Olynihus,  Toronf,  and  many  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Its  constitution  was  oligarchical,  the  chief 
power  tieing  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  'Horse-keepers'  {lmso06t<u),  or 
Knights.  Aliout  B.C.  500,  Chalcis  was  induced  to  join  the  Spartans  and 
Bceotians  in  an  attempt  to  crush  Athens,  which  failed,  and  cost  Chalcis  Its 
independence.  The  lands  of  the  Hippobotx  were  confiscated,  and  an  Athe- 
nian colony  'established  in  the  place.  Chalets,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Eubcea,  revolted  from  Athens  in  B.C.  445,  but  was  again  reduced  by  Pericles. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  411,  better  success  attended  a  second  effort. 

rL  The  CjciadeJ,  These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by 
Carians  from  Asia  Minor ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  great  migrations  (B.C. 
1 300  to  1000)  they  were  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  the  more  northern  by  Ionian, 
the  more  southern  by  Dorian  adventurers,  After  a  white  an  Ionian  Amphictyony 
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grew  up  in  the  northeni  group,  having  the  Met  of  Delos  for  its  centre,  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  there  tor  its  place  of  meeting ;  whence  the  positioa 
occupied   by  Delos   on   the   formation   of  the  Athenian  confederacy.     The- 


largest  and,  politicallj'  speaking,  most  important  of  the  Cyclades  were  Andros 
and  Nazos;  the  former  of  nhich  founded  the  colonies  of  Acanthus,  Sanf, 
Argilus,  and  Sta'geirus  in  Thrace,  while  the  latter  repulsed  a  Persian  attack- 
in  B.C.  501,  and  contended  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens  in  B.C.  466. 
Paros,  famous  for  its  marble,  may  be  idaced  next  to  Andros  and  Naxos.  It 
was  the  mother  city  of  Thasos,  and  of  Pharos  in  Illyria.  Little  is  known  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  any  of  th*  Cycladea,  Naxos)  however,  seems  \.0 
have  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  Greek  revolutionary  change,  being 
governed  by  an  oligarcliy  until  the  time  raf  Lygdamis  (b.c.  540  to  530),  who, 
professing  to  espouse  the  popular  cause,  made  himself  king.  His  tyranny  did 
not  last  long,  and  an  oligarchy  was  once  more  established,  which  in  its  turn 
gave  way  to  a  democracy  before  B.C.  501. 

vii,  Lemrtas.  This  island,  which  had  a  Thracian  population  in  the  earliest 
times  and  then  a  Pelasgic  one,  was  first  Hellenised  after  its  conquest,  about  B.C. 
500,  by  the  great  Miltiades.  It  was  fi^m  this  time  regarded  as  an  Athenian 
possession,  and  seems  to  have  received  a  strong  body  of  colonists  from  Athens. 
Lemnos  contained  two  towns,  HephsEstia  and  Myrina,  which  formed  separate 
states  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  conquest.  Hephnstia  was  at  that  time 
under  a  king. 

viii,  Ihasot,  which  was  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  was  early  colonised  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  worked  the  mines  very  successfully.  lonians  from  Paros 
Hellenised  it  about  B.C.  710  to  70a,  and  soon  raised  it  into  a  powerful  state. 
Settlements  were  made  by  the  Thasians  upon  the  mainland  opposite  their 
DOrthern  shores,  whereof  the  most  important  were  Scapl6-Hyl6  and  Datum. 
The  gold-mines  in  this  quarter  were  largely  worked,  and  in  b.c.  491  the 
Thasians  had  an  annual  revenue  of  from  aoo  to  300  talents  (48,000/.  to 
73,000/.).  In  B.C.  494,  HistiKus  of  Miletus  attempted  to  reduce  the  island, 
but  failed;  it  was,  however,  iit  the  following  year  forced  to  submit  to  the 
Persians.  On  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Tbasos  became  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy,  but  revolting,  B.C.  465,  was  attacked  and  forced  to  submit, 
B.C.  46}.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  another  revolt  (B.C.  411)  was  again  fol- 
lowed by  submission,  B.c,  408,  and  Thasos  thenceforth  continued,  except  for 
short  intervals,  subject  to  Athens, 

ix.  Crete.  The  population  of  Crete  in  the -early  times  was  of  a  very  mixed 
character.  Homer  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Achseans,  Eteocretes,- 
Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  Pelasgi.  Of  these  the  Eteocretes  and  Cydwiians 
were  even  further  removed  than  the  Pelasgi  from  the  Hellenic  type.  In  the 
early  days  the  Cretans  were  famous  pirates,  whence  probably  the  traditions  of 
Minos  and  his  naval  power.  Whether  the  Dorian  population  was  really  settled 
in  the  island  from  a  remote  antiquity,  or  reached  Crete  from  the  Peloponnese 
after  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Achxan  kingdoms,  is  a  disputed  point ;  but 
the  latter  view  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  probable.  In  the  historical  times 
the  Dorian  element  had  a  decided  preponderance  over  all  the  rest,  and  insti- 
tutions prevailed  in  all  the  chief  cities,  which  had  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  Sparta.  The  Spartan  division  of  the  freemen  into  citizens  and  periceii 
existed  alio  in  Crete ;  and,  though  the  latter  country  had  no  Helots,  their 
place  was  supplied  by  slaves,  public  and  private,  who  cultivated  the  lands  for 
their  masters.  Among  these  last  a  system  of  ijtjitia,  closely  resembling  the 
Spartan,  was  established ;  and  a  military  training  similar  in  charv^er,  though 
less  severe.  The  island  was  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  separate  states, 
often  at  war  with  one  another,  but  wise  enough  to  unite  generally  against 
a  common  enemy.  Of  tbese  states  the  most  powerfiil  were  Gnossus  and 
Gortyna,  each  of  which  aspired  to  exercise  a  hegemony  over  the  whole  island. 
Next  in  importance  was  Cydonia,  and  in  later  tiroes  Lyctus,  or  Lyttus. 
Originally  the  cities  were  ruled  by  hereditary  kings;  but  ere  long  their  place 
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was  taken  by  elected  Cosmi,  ten  in  each  community,  who  held  office  for  a 
certain  period,  probably  a  year,  and  were  chosen  from  certain  families.  Side 
by  side  with  this  executive  board,  there  existed  in  each  community  a  senate 
[yipotHrta),  composed  of  all  who  had  serred  the  oBice  of  Cosmos  with  credit, 
and  constituting  really  the  chief  power  in  the  state.  There  was,  further,  an 
assembly  {iaikifirla)  comprising  all  the  citizens,  which  accepted  or  rejected  the 
measures  submitted  to  it,  but  had  no  initiative,  and  no  power  of  debate  or 
amendment.  Crete  took  no  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Greece  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.  It  maintained  a  policy  of  abstinence  during  both  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars.  The  military  character  of  the  Cretans  was, 
however,  maintained,  both  by  the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  states  one  with 
another,  and  by  the  common  practice  of  taking  service  as  mercenaries. 

The  institutions  and  history  of  Crete  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
daborate  comment  by  several  very  laborious  writer?.    The  best  works  are 

Meursius,  Creta,  Cjfrui,  Rhoiut.  Amsterdam,  1675;  fto.  A  most  valu- 
able collection  of  all  that  ancient  writers  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Hock,  Kreta.  Giittingen,  rBag;  j  vols.,  8vo,  Particularly  ample  in  all 
that  concerns  the  early,  or  mythological,  history. 

Neumann,  K.  F,,  Renim  Creticarum  ipedmfn.    Giittingen,  i8ao. 

X.  Cjfraj.  This  island  seems  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the 
Rittim,  a  Japhetic  race,  who  left  their  name  in  the  old  capital,  Citium 
(KiTior).  Soon  after  the  first  development  of  Phcenician  power,  however,  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  that  people,  who  long  continued  the  predominant 
race  in  the  island.  When  Hellenic  colonists  first  began  to  flow  into  it  is 
donbtful ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  by  the  time  of  Sargon  [B.C.  710  to  700) 
a  large  portion  of  the  island  was  Greek,  and  under  Esarhaddon  all  the  cities, 
except  Paphos,  Tamisus,  and  Aphrodisias,  appear  to  have  been  ruled  by 
Greek  kings.  Cyprus  seems  scarcely  ever  for  any  length  of  time  to  have  been 
independent.  It  was  held  by  the  Phoenicians  from  about  B.C.  iioo  to  735, 
by  the  Assyrians  from  about  B.C.  700  to  650,  by  the  Egyptians  from  about 
B.C.  550  to  535,  and  by  the  Persians  from  B.C.  525  to  jjj.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  cities,  which,  by  whomsoever  founded,  eventually  became 
Greek,  were  Salamis  and  Ammochosta  (now  Famagusia)  on  the  eastern 
coast;  Citium.  Curium,  and  Paphos  on  the  southern;  Soli  andLapethuson  the 
northern ;  and  Lrmenia,  Tamasus,  and  tdalium  in  the  interior.  Amathus  con- 
tinued always  Phcenician.  The  most  flourishing  of  the  Greek  states  was 
Salamis ;  and  the  later  history  of  the  island  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  Salaminian  kings.  Among  these  were : — 1.  Evelthon,  contemporary  with 
Arcesilaus  HI  of  Cyrene,  about  B.C.  530;  S.  Gorgus;  and  3.  Onesllus,  con- 
temporary with  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  530  to  500.  This  prince  joined  in  the 
Ionian  revolt,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  4.  Evagoras  I,  contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.C.  449.  B.  Evagoras  II,  contemporary  with  Arta- 
lerxes  Mnemon,  B.C.  391  to  370.  This  prince  rebelled,  and,  assisted  by  the 
Athenians  and  Egyptians,  carried  on  a  long  war  against  the  Persians,  but,  after 
the  Peace  of  Aataicidas,  was  forced  to  submit,  b.c.  j8o,  retaining,  however, 
his  sovereignty.  6.  Protagoras,  brother  of  Evagoras  II,  contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  B.C.  350,  He  banished  Evagoras,  son  of  Evagoras  II,  and 
J(»ned  the  great  revolt  which  followed  Ochus'  first  and  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Egj-pt,  This  revolt  was  put  down  before  B.C.  346,  by  the  aid  of 
mercenaries  commanded  by  Phocion ;  and  thenceforth  Cyprus  continued 
faithful  to  Persia,  till  Alexander's  victory  at  Issus,  when  the  nine  kings  of  the 
island  voluntarily  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Maeedon,  B.C.  333. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  will  be  found  in  the 
work  of  MxuEsius,  mentioned  above.  On  the  geography  of  the  island  the 
student  may  consult  with  profit — 

Ekgel,  Jtj^roj.     Berlin,  1841;  8vD.     And 
Koss,Rwen>uicbK(u,HalicamaitU3,IUiodat,taidJerJmf}nC)fem.  Halle,  1831, 
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E.  Greek  Colonies. 


The  chief  works  treating  tlie  subject  generally  are  the  following  : — 

Raoul-Rochette,  Hiitedre  criligu^  de  TitablUifment  det  Colomes  Creequet. 
Paris,  1815;  4  vols.,  8vo.  A  most  erudite  and  comprehensive  work,  but 
deficient  in  critique. 

Hegewisch,  D.  H.,  Ctographutbe  mtd  initariicbe  Nacbricbten,  die  Colaniea 
der  Griecben  hetreffend,     Altona,  1848;  8vo.     Clear  and  concise. 

St.  Croix,  Di  Pitat  et  dti  lerl  de)  Coimtiei  dti  antieni  pei^lti,  Philadelphia, 
1779- 

Bougainville,  J.  P.,  Quelj  itoient  lei  droitj  det  Melrapolei  Grccqaei  jur  Irj 
colonitJ  ;  Iti  devoirj  dit  caioriiri  errvrrj  its  mitrofeiu  ;  et  lei  aigagementi  reeifro- 
quei  del  urui  el  des  aulresf     Paris,  1745- 

Hermann,  K.  F.,  Lebrhucb,  ?fc.  (see  p.  i3t),  chap.  iv.  pp.  73-90-  The 
best  synopsis  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  number  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  their  wide  diffusion, 
are  very  remarkable.    From  the  extreme  recess  of  the  Sea  of  Azov 

Hellenic      *o  ^'^  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  almost  the  entire 

colonics,      coast,  both  of  continents  and  islands,  was  studded 

Their  number       ...  .  ,     ,  .  < 

and  wide      With  the  settlements  of  this  active  and  ene^etic 

diffu^on.      people.     Most  thickly  were  these  sown  towards  the 

north  and  the  north-east,  more  sparingly  towards  the  south  and 

west,  where  a  rival  civilisation — the  Phcenician — cramped,  though 

it  could  not  crush,  Grecian  enterprise.     Carthage  and  Tyre  would 

fain  have  kept  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  these  regions ;  but 

the  Greeks  forced  themselves  in  here  and  there,  as  in  Egypt  and 

in  the  Cyrenaica  ;  while  of  their  own  northern  shore,  except  in 

Spain,  they  held  exclusive  possession,  meeting  their  rivals  in  the 

islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus. 

2.  The  main  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  Greeks  from  their 
proper  home  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  over  so  many  and  such 

Origin  of  distant  regions,  were  two  in  number.  The  race  was 
^n^'ivTO-  prolific,  and  often  found  itself  cramped  for  room, 
(old,  either  from  the  mere  natural  increase  of  population, 
or  from  the  pressure  upon  it  of  lai^er  and  more  powerful  nations. 
Hence  arose  movements,  which  were,  properly  speaking,  migra- 
tions, though  the  term  '  colonisation '  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  iEolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian 
settlements  in  Asia,  and  the  Achxan  in  Italy.  But  the  more 
usual  cause  of  movement  was  commercial  or  political  enterprise, 
the  state  which  founded  a  settlement  being  desirous  of  extending 
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its  influence  or  its  trade  into  a  new  region.     Such  settlements 

were  colonies  proper ;  and  between  these  and  the  mother  country 

there  was  always,  at  any  rate  at  first,  a  certain  connection,  which 

was  absent  in  the  case  of  settlements  arising  out  of  migrations. 

Occasionally  individual  caprice  or  political  disturbance  led  to  the 

foundation  of  a  new  city ;  but  such  cases  were  comparatively  rare, 

and  require  only  a  passing  mention. 

3.  The  colonies  proper  of  the  Greeks  were  of  two  kinds,  ^iroucfiu 

and  tkr\pavj^.    In  the  former,  the  political  connection  between 

the  mother  country  and  the  colony  was  slight  and      Colcmies 

weak ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  exceedingly  close  and  __  F^Pf-. 

'       ,  '        ,      ,         -  .  The"  relation 

stroflg.       ATotxiat  were,  m  fact,  mdependent  com-     with  their 

munities,  attached  to  the  mother  country  merely  by  P""°*  ""*^ 
affection  and  by  certain  generally  prevalent  us^es,  which,  how- 
ever, were  neither  altogether  obligatory  nor  very  definite.  The 
colony  usually  worshipped  as  a  hero  its  original  founder  (oictimjs), 
and  honoured  the  same  gods  as  the  parent  city.  It  bore  part  in 
the  great  festivals  of  its  metropolis,  and  contributed  offerings  to 
them.  It  distinguished  by  special  honours  at  its  'AiFsufu. 
own  games  and  festivals  the  citizens  of  the  parent  ""from"*" 
community.  It  used  the  same  emblems  upon  its  «^?/>"x^- 
coins.  Its  chief  priests  were,  in  some  instances,  drawn  continually 
froai  the  mother  state ;  and,  if  it  designed  to  found  a  new  settle- 
ment itself,  it  sought  a  leader  from  the  same  quarter.  War 
between  a  parent  city  and  a  colony  was  regarded  as  impious,  and 
a  certain  obligation  lay  on  each  to  assist  the  other  in  times  of 
danger.  But  the  observance  of  these  various  usages  was  altc^ether 
voluntary;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce  them,  the  com- 
plete political  independence  of  the  hmoiKia  being  always  understood 
and  acknowledged.  In  the  t^iipwyia  the  case  was  wholly  different, 
lliere  the  state  sent  out  a  body  of  its  citizens  to  form  a  new  com- 
munity  in  territory  which  it  regarded  as  its  own  ;  the  settlers 
retained  all  their  rights  as  citizens  of  their  old  country,  and  in 
their  new  one  were  mainly  a  garrison  intended  to  maintain  the 
adthority  of  those  who  sent  them  out.  The  dependence  of 
tkt[povx(tu  on  the  parent  state  was  thus  entire  and  absolute.  The 
cleruchs  were  merely  citizens  of  their  old  state,  to  whom  certain 
special  duties  had  been  assigned  and  certain  benefits  granted. 

4.  The  Greek  settlements  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  divided 

get^^raphicaJly  into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  Southern. 

L  2 
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Under  the  first  Tiead  will  come  those  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
Geoeraphical  shores  of  the  j^ean,  those  of  the  Propontis,  of 
''"i"' the"  ^^  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  under  the 
seitlementa.  second,  those  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the 
adjacent  islands ;  under  the  third,  those  of  Africa.  The  order  of 
this  arrangement  coincides,  speaking  broadly,  with  the  chrono- 
Ic^ical  succession,  and  it  will  therefore  be  observed  in  the 
summary  now  to  be  given. 

Cohtties  of  the  Easlim  Group. 

f.  On  the  East  Coaji  of  the  jBgran.  These  colonies  are  usually  subdivided  into 
the  ^olian,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Dorian,  or  those  on  the  Alysian,  those.on  the 
Lydian,  and  those  on  the  Carian  seaboard. 

(a)  ibe  jEalian  Caloniei.  The  origin  of  these  colonies  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
first  of  the  two  great  migratory  movements  in  Greece  Proper.  When  the 
B<EOtians,  driven  out  of  Am$  in  Thessaly,  dispossessed  the  Cadmeians,  Minyae, 
and  others  of  the  tract  thenceforward  known  as  Bteotia,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  a  number  of  refugees,  quitted  the  country  and  proceeded 
in  search  of  new  homes  under  Boratian  (i.e.  £oU3n)  leaders  (See  above, 
First  Period,  %<)  9  and  11. }  Following  the  course  of  the  Trojan  expedition, 
these  emigrants  reached  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  and  in  the  islands.  In  Tenedos  they 
founded  a  single  city  of  the  same  name;  in  Lesbos  they  built  five  towns, 
MytilfnS,  Methymna,  Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  all  of  them  on  the  coast ; 
upon  the  mainland  they  made  twelve  settlements,  Smyrna,  Cuma  (or  Phri- 
c8nls),  Myrina,  Gryneium,  and  Pilan^,  upon  the  coast,  Temnus,  LarLssa, 
Neonteichos,  ^gas,  certainly,  and  Cilia,  Notium,  and  ^giroessa,  probably,  in 
the  interior.  Of  these  cities  Smyrna,  which  after  a  while  joined  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  and  Cuma  (or  Cyme)  were  the  most  important.  In  Lesbos, 
Mytil6n€  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  other  towns,  having,  however, 
always  a  jealous  rival  in  Methymna,  The  Soiian  power  was  spread  con- 
siderably beyond  its  original  limits  by  the  colonising  efforts  of  Cuma  and 
Lesbos.  The  tract  between  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and  the  Hellespont 
became  £olian,  its  chief  towns  being  Antandrus,  Gargara,  and  Assus.  Sestus, 
too,  in  the  Chersonese,  and  -Enus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  were  .^J)lian  colo- 
nies. The  jEolian  towns  seem  in  general  to  have  been  independent  of  one 
another;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  formed  at  anytime  a  confederacy, 
or  even  an  Amphictyony,  Their  forms  of  government  were  various,  and  often 
suffered  revolutionary  changes.  MytilSne,  in  particular,  suffered  much  from 
internal  commotion,  till  Pittacus  (about  b.c.  6od),  as  dictator  (aio-uFinTrqt), 
established  tranquillity.  Continental  M.a\\&  maintained  its  independence  till 
the  time  of  Crcesus  (b.c.  568),  when  it  was  conquered  together  with  Ionia 
and  Doris.  In  B.C.  554  it  passed  under  the  sceptre  of  Persia.  Lesbos  con- 
tinued free  til!  somewhat  later,  but  was  subjected  before  the  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt,  b  c.  525.  She  took  an  important  part  in  the  Ionian 
revolt  (B.C.  500  to  494),  and  was  severely  punished  at  its  conclusion,  B.C.  493. 
■  At  the  same  time,  Tenedos  was  subjugated.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Lesbos  recovered  its  independence,  and  in  B.C.  477  became  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  For  many  years  it  was  treated  with  special  favour  by 
Athens,  but  revolting  early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  418),  was  con- 
quered, and  experienced  great  harshness.  A  second  revolt,  B.C.  41a,  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  After  ^gos-potami  (b,c.  104],  Lesbos  fell  under  Spartan 
influence,  but  was  recovered  to  Athens  in  B.C.  19a,  and  continued  a  depen- 
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denc7  until  its  A-eedom  was  established  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  B.C.  JS7. 
la  B.C.  ];4  it  submitted  to  Alexander. 
Special  works  on  Lesbos,  worthy  of  the  student's  atteotioa,  are— 

Plehn,  S.  L.,  Leibiannim  Hirer.     Berlin,  j6i6  ;  Zvo,     And 
Landeb,  Bntrage  zur  Kuade  itr  Initl  Letbai,     Hamburg,  1S17,. 

(i)  The  laaian  Caloniti.     The  Ionian  colonies  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  having  been  founded  somewhat  later  than  the  £olian.     Their  origin  is  to 
be  sou^'ht  in  the  second  or  great  Dorian  migration.     An  Ionian  population, 
eipelled  from  the  Qorthem  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  fugitive  Achacans, 
soDgbt  a  refiige  in  Attica,  where  it  was  kindly  hart>oured  for  a  while  ;  but  the 
narrow,  infertile,  and  already  well-peopled  Attica  being   insufficient  for  its 
needs,  a  migratory  moTement  began  acrt»ss  the  £gean  Sea.     Ceos,  Cythnus, 
Serifrfiiis,  Siphnus,  Paros,  Nasos,  Syros,  Androa,  Tenos,  Rheneia,  Delos,  and 
MycoQus  were  successively  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists,  who  went  out  in 
some  cases  under  Attic  leaders.     From  the  more  eastern  of  these  islands  the 
passage  was  easy  to  Asia.    Between  B.C.  1000  and  800  a  series  of  settlements 
were  made  on  the  Asiatic  coasts  and  islands,  directly  below  the  settlements 
of  the  £olian£,  by  a  stream  of  emigrants  predominantly  Ionian,  though  com- 
prising also  a  great  intermixture  of  races,   as  Abantes,  Minyx,  Cadmeians, 
Dryopians,  Phocians,  Molossians,  Arcadians,  Epidaurian  Dorians,  and  others. 
Twei?e    of   these    settlements  were  pre-eminent,  and    formed   together  an 
Amphictyony,  which  had  its  place  of  meeting  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  called 
the'Panlonium,'  situated  on  the  headland  of  Mycal^,  opposite  Samos.    The 
twelve  were  Miletus,  Myus,   Prl6n4,   Ephesus,   Colophon,  Lebedus,  Teos, 
Erythra;,  Clazomenx,  and  Phoexa,  upon  the  mainland,  Samos  and  Chios  upon 
islands.     Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  early  times  were  Miletus, 
Fhonta,  and  Samos.    Miletus  was  the  lirst  to  develop  into  a  powerful  state. 
As  early  as  b.c.  780  she  began  to  send  out  that  series  of  colonies  which  formed 
her  chief  glory,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Hecatompolis.    The  Hellespont, 
the  Propiontis,  the  Eusine,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  for  the  most  part,  received 
these  settlements,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  underother  heads.  About 
BX.  600  Pbocxa  became  distinguished.    Her  mariners  were  the  first  Greeks 
who  explored  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  the  only 
Greeks  who  are  known  to  have  ever  adventured  themselves  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     They  traded  with  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
founded  Alalia  in  Corsica,  Massilia  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  Elea,  or  Velia 
(Vela)  in  Italy,    The  rise  of  Samos  to  greatness  was  not  much  prior  to 
hjc.  540.     She  owed  her  ^lendour  chiefly  to  the  tyrant  Potycrates,  the  friend 
of  Acnasis  of  Egypt,  under  whom  the  arts  flourished,  commerce  was  developed, 
and  the  dominion  of  Samos  extended  over  many  of  the  £gean  islands.    The 
Ionian  Greeks  maintained  their  independence  uninterruptedly  till  the  rise  of 
the  Mermnad  dynasty  in  Lydia,  when  they  were  made  the  object  of  a  series 
of  attacks  by  the  Lydian  kings,  which  led  to  their  gradual  subjection.     Colo- 
phon was  reduced  by  Gyges,  about  B.C.  700 ;  Prign^  by  Ardys,  about  650 ; 
Smyrna,  after  it  had  become   Ionian,  by  Alyattes,  about  B.C.  6ao.     Miletus, 
which  had  been  attacked,  successively,  by  every  Mermnad  king,  was  finally 
forced,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  to  submit  to  Crtesus,  about  B.C.  565. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  empire,  B.C.  554,  all  the  Ionian  states,  except  Chios 
and  Samos,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Persia.     Chios  and  Samos  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Cambyses,  about  B.C.  516.     At»ut  this  time  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  states  were  under  the  government  of  tyrants.    The  machinations  of 
one  of  these,  Histiaius  of  Miletus,  and  of  his  vicegerent,  Aristagoras,  led  to 
the  great  r«volt  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  500),  suppressed  after 
s,\  years  of  struggle  with  a  severity  which  completely  broke  the  power  of 
Kliletus  and  greatly  reduced  that  of  almost  all  the  other  states.    Henceforth 
the  most  important  states  were  Samos,  Chios,  and  Ephesus.    Samos,  which 
invited   the   Greek  fleet  to  Asia  after  Salamis  (b.c.  479)1  and  played  an 
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important  part  at  Mycal*,  entered  readily  into  the  Athenian  confederwry, 
B.C.  477,  and  supported  the  measures  by  which  Athens  established  her  empire, 
but  revolting  in  B.C.  440,  was  forcibly  reduced  by  Pericles.  She  remained 
faithful  to  Athens  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War,  during  the  later  part 
of  which  she  was  the  head-quarters  of  Athenian  power.  Becoming  free  in 
B.C.  404,  she  was,  about  B.C.  jSo,  recovered  by  Persia.  Reconquered  by 
Tiniotheus  in  B.C.  36s,  she  passed  into  the  number  of  Athenian  elerattiir, 
and  occupied  this  position  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  Chios,  which 
revolted  from  Persia  after  Mycal^,  became,  like  Samos,  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  in  B.C.  477,  and  continued  faithful  till  B.C.  413,  when 
it  made  alliance  with  the  Spartans.  The  attempts  of  Athens  to  recover  It  by 
force  of  arms  all  failed  ;  but  in  b.c.  378  it  entered  voluntarily  into  the  restored 
Athenian  confedenition,  in  which  it  continued  till  B.C.  358,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  it  seceded.  The  '  Social  War '  followed, 
by  which  Chios  re-established  her  independence,  B.C,  356,  In  B.C,  J33  Chios 
was  recovered  to  Persia  by  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  but  the  next  year  it  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander.  Ephesus,  insignificant  during  the  early  times,  acquired 
the  favour  of  the  Persians  by  abstention  from  the  Ionian  revdt.  Thenceforth 
it  grew  in  power  and  wealth,  succeeding  apparently  to  the  commercial  position 
of  Miletus  and  Phocxa,  Its  great  glory  was  its  Temple  of  Artemis,  which 
was  twice  burnt — first  by  the  Cimmerians,  about  B.C.  650,  and  again  (B.C.  356) 
by  Herostratus.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  times,  Ephesus  was  regarded 
as  the  first  city  of  Asia  Minor. 

Several  Important  works   have  been  written  on  the  history  of  Miletus. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed — 

Rambach,  F.  E.,  Re  Milcie  ejaiqtu  eeloaiii.     H^e,  1790 ;  4(0. 
SOLDAN,  G.  T.,  Rerum  Mihiianim  eommrnlariui.     Darmstadt,  1819. 
SchrSdeR,  A„  Remm  MUesiarum  partUula  I.     Stralsund,  iSa?- 
The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  history  of  Samos  will  be  found  in 
Panofea,  T.,  Rti  Samierum.     Berlin,  1821. 

(c)  7be  Dorian  Cnlamtj,  These  colonies  Issued  from  the  Peloponnese 
during  the  time  that  the  Dorians  were  gradually  conquering  it.  The  bulk  of 
the  colonists  were  often  of  some  other  race  (as  Achians,  Minyse,  &c,) ;  but 
they  went  out  under  Doric  leaders.  The  course  taken  by  the  emigrants  was 
through  the  southern  Cyclades,  where  Mclos,  Pholegandrus,  Thera,  Anaphf, 
and  Aslypaltea  were  reckoned  as  Dorian  settlements.  But  the  most  important 
of  the  colonies  were  planted  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  in  the  littoral  islands. 
Three  in  Rhodes,  lalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Camelrus;  one  in  Cos,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  Island  ;  and  two  upon  the  mainland,  Hallcarnassus  and  Cnldus, 
formed  originally  an  Amphictyony,  which  met  at  the  Triopium,  or  Temple  of 
Apollo  Triopius,  situated  near  the  last-named  city.  But  Halicamassus,  after 
a  while,  was  excluded  from  the  confederation.  Other  cities  of  Dorian  origin, 
which  did  not,  however,  at  any  time  belong  to  the  Amphictyony,  seem  tol^ve 
been  Myndus,  near  Halicamassus,  and  PhasSlis,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.  The 
islands  Calymna,  Nisyrus,  Telos,  and  Chalcia  had  also  a  Doric  population.  The 
Dorian  colonies  maintained  their  indepfcndence  from  their  original  foundation 
to  the  time  of  Crtcsus,  who  reduced  Halicamassus,  Myndus,  and  Cnldus.  At 
the  fall  of  the  Lydian  empire,  these  cities  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Persia  ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Island  towns  when  Phtenicia  submitted 
to  Cambyses.  The  Dorians  took  no  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt ;  and  the  cities 
were  for  the  most  part  undistinguished  until  the  time  of  Alexander.  Hallcar- 
nassus, the  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  forms  the  only  notable  exception.  Here, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  a  dynasty  of  Hellenized  Carlans  established  itself, 
which  held  not  only  Halicamassus,  but  most  of  Caria,  together  with  Cos, 
Calymna,  and  Nisyrus.  To  this  belonged,  1.  A  king,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
about  B.C.  500,' contemporary  with  Darius;  S.  Artemisia,  his  widow,  con- 
temporary with  and  in  the  confidence  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  4S0;  3.  Pisindeti^  her  son 
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abottt  B.C.  460;  4.  Lygdamis,  son  nf  Pisindelis,  about  B.C.  450.  Under  him 
the  monarchy  came  to  an  end,  and  Halicamassus  joined  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. It  was  recoTered  by  Persia  after  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.c.  3B7; 
and  the  old  royal  family  seems  to  have  been  restored.  We  find,  6,  Hecatom- 
nus,  kingfl.C-  j8o.  He  is  succeeded,  about  B.C.  377, by  6.  his  son,  MausSlus, 
who  is  followed  by  his  widow  and  sister,  7.  Artemisia  II,  B.C.  353,  the  builder 
of  the  fomous  '  Mausoleum.'  Artemisia  dying,  B.C.  jji,  tlie  crown  falls  to 
8.  Idrieiis,  second  sonof  Hecatomnus,  who  reignsseven  years,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  widow  and  sister,  9.  Ada.  Site  is  driven  out,  after  reigning  four  years, 
by  10.  her  brother,  Pixodarus,  the  third  son  of  Hecatomnus,  who  dies  after  a 
reignoftiTeyeaR,  B.C.  335;  and  is  followed  by  11.  his  son-in-law,  Orontobates, 
king  when  the  city  is  bfsieged  by  Alexander. 

The  sites  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  have  recently  been  very  carefully 
explored.  For  a  full  account  of  the  explorations,  see  the  munificently 
illustrated  work  of  Mr.  Newton,  entitled,  A  HUtory  of  Diicoveries  at  Haiicar- 
ma-isHJ,  CniJut,  and  BrancbiJis.     London,  t86j  ;  a  vols,  folio. 

A  good  monograph  on  the  subject  of  Cos  was  published  in  1833  by  KOSTBR. 
{De  Co  inttJa.     Halle ;  8vo.) 

ii.  On  the  North  Caajt  if  the  jEgean.  These  settlements  extended  almost 
continuously  along  the  entire  coast  from  Meth8n(  in  Pieria  to  the  Chersonese, 
They  may  be  divided  into  western,  central,  and  eastern. 

(a)  IVeitem  Group.  This  comprised  MethSnf,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Thermaic Gulf,  which  was  a  colony  from  Eretria, founded  about  B.C.  730,  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  including  those  of  the  three  long 
projections  from  it,  Pall^n^  Sithonia,  and  Acte,  or  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 
The  greater  part  of  the  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  made  by  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Eubtea,  but  some  were  from  Eretria,  and  several  from  Andros. 
Potidza,  the  most  important  of  them  all  in  the  early  times,  was  a  colony 
from  Corinth.  The  cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  were  chiefly  in  Sithonia ;  they 
included  Torfin^iSjngus,  Sermyl^,Galepsus,  and  Mecyhema.  01  yn thus  became 
a  Chalcidian  possession  in  B.C.  480.  The  colonics  of  Eretria  were  mainly  in 
Fallen^.  Among  these  the  most  important  was  Mcnde.  Andros  founded  San£, 
Dear  the  site  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  and  Acanthus,  Stageims,  and  Argilus,  on 
the  coast  between  Athos  and  Amphipolis.  Chalcidic^  Hist  became  a  power  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  its  cities,  encouraged  by  Brasidas,  revolted 
from  AtfaeDS,  B.C.  434.  It  joined  the  league  headed  by  Argos  after  the  Peace 
of  Kicias,  B.C.  411,  and  the  restored  Spartan  confederacy  in  B.C.  41S.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Olynthus  acquired  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Chalcidice,  and  ^came  the  head  of  a  league  which  carried  on  war 
succes^ully  withMacedon,  B.C.  391  to  383  ;  but,  provoking  by  these  successes 
the  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Oiynthiis  was  attacked  by  that  state,  and  forced  to 
become  one  of  her  subject  allies.  Subsequently  the  power  of  the  Olynthians 
was  much  curtailed  by  Athens,  B.C.  368  to  363  ;  and  they  were  consequently 
unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Philip,  even  though  assisted  by  Athens,  who  too 
late  saw  her  error.  Olynthus  fell  in  b.c.  347,  and  Chalcidic 6  was  swallowed 
up  in  Macedon. 

(i)  Cealrai  Grasp.  This  consisted  of  the  cities  from  the  Strymon  to  the 
Nestus,  which  were  Amphipolis,  Eion,  Myrcinus,  Apollonia,  Galepsus,  (Esymfi, 
Neapolis,  Datum,  Scapte-Hyl^,  and  Crenides  (afterwards  Philippi).  The 
eariiest  of  these  settlements  seem  to  have  been  made  from  Thasos,  after  it 
had  received  its  Parian  colony ;  these  were  Datum,  Scapt6-Hyl#,  CEsymfi,  and 
Galepsus.  Myrcinus,  on  the  Strymonic  Lake,  was  founded  by  Histixus  of 
Miletus  about  B.C.  508.  Amphipolis,  founded  by  Athens  B.C.  465  (re-founded 
B.C.437j,grewat  once  into  vast  importance  from  the  advantages  of  its  site.  It 
rerolted  from  the  Athenians  B.C.  434,  and,  in  alliance  with  Olynthus,  resisted 
all  their  efforts  to  subdue  it.  In  B.C.  558  it  was  taken  and  annexed  by  Philip. 
(e)  Eaitcm  Group.  Under  this  head  come  the  settlements  between  the  Nestus 
and  the  Hellespont,  of  which  the  chief  were  Abdera,  founded  by  the  Teiaos, 
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when  their  citf  was  threatened  by  Harpagus,  about  B.C.  55} ;  Maroneiar  a 
colony  of  Chios;  Mesambria,of  Samothrace;  Cardia,  of  Miletus  and  Clazomenz; 
Elzus,  of  Teos  ;  £nos,  Alopeconnesus,  and  Sestos  of  £alis.  Of  these  Cardia, 
Elxus,  Alopeconnesus,  and  Sestos  were  situated  in  the  Chersonese,  where  were 
also  the  Greek  cities  of  Madvtus,  Cailipolis,  and  Pactya.  The  Chersonese 
became  a  single  kingdom  unaer  the  lirst  Miltiades,  about  B.C.  560.  He  was 
succeeded,  about  B.C.  5i},by  his  nephew,  Stesagoras,  who  was  followed,  about 
B.C.  516,  by  his  brother,  the  second  Miltiades.  The  Persians  conquered  it  in 
B.C.  493,  and  held  it  tilt  b.c.  479.  After  this  it  was  alternately  subject  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  till  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  transferred  the  headship  of 
Greece  to  Macedon. 

iii,  Coloniei  of  the  Propanii.  On  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Bosphorus  stood  Lampsacus,  a  joint  colony  of  the  Phocxans  and  Milesians; 
Parium,  a  colony  of  Erythne ;  Priapus,  Artacf,  Cyzicus,  and  Cius,  colonies  of 
Miletus ;  and  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  Megxra.  -  On  the  opposite  or  European 
shores  were  BisantUe  and  Perinthus,  colonies  of  the  Samians,  and  Byzantium, 
libe  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  the  Megarians.  In  mid  sea  was  Proconnesus,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians.  Of  these  settlements  Byzantium  was,  owing  to  its 
situation,  by  far  the  most  important.  It  commanded  the  enlrance  to  the 
Black  S^,  and  consequently  controlled  at  its  will  the  important  trade  which 
the  Greeks  carried  on,  chiefly  for  com,  with  Thrace  and  ScyChia.  Cyzicu^ 
Bisanthe,  and  Perinthus  were  also  places  of  some  consequence. 

On  early  Byzantine  history  the  student  may  consult  with  profit — 

'Hkyhi.'s  j^ntiquitatei  ByzaaiinK :  Commentatianet  dim.  Giittingen,  1809  ;  8vo, 

iv.  Coloniei  of  tbe  Euxint,  the  Gmmeriait  Biitpbvrm,  and  the  Palui  Mrot'u. 
These  colonies  were  chiefly  founded  by  Miletus;  but  a  few  of  the  most 
important  proceeded  from  Megara.  They  extended  almost  continuoudy  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Thrace,  but  were 
only  occasional  between  the  mouth  of  the  Danulie  and  that  of  thePhasis.  We 
may  subdivide  them  into  {a)  those  in  Thrace,  {b)  those  in  Scythia,  and 
(e)  those  in  Asia,  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

(a)  Celaniet  on  ihe  Ea»  Caait  qflbraee.  Proceeding  northwards  from  the  Bos- 
phorus the  most  important  settlements  were  Apollonia,  Mesambria,  Odessus, 
Callatis,  Tomi,  the  scene  of  Ovid's  exile,  and  latria  or  Istropolis.  Of  these, 
Apollonia,  Odessus,  Callatis,  Tomi,  and  Istria  were  Milesian  settlements,  white 
Mesambria  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarians,  They  were  mostly  founded  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  century.  Odessus,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Mesambria,  and 
Apollonia  were  at  one  time  united  in  a  league,  the  presidency  of  which  belonged 
to  Odessus.  Commercially,  tbe  most  important  of  the  Thracian  settlements 
seems  to  have  been  Istropolis, 

(i)  Celoaiei  on  Ibr  Coait  of  Scythia.  The  chief  of  these  wereTyras,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyras  (Dniester) ;  Olbia,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Hypanis  (Bog) ;  Cherso- 
nesusHeracleiotica,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Sebastopol;  Theudosia,  on  the 
site  of  KafTa;  Panticapseum  (afterwards  Bosporus),  near  the  modem  Kertch; 
Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite ;  and  Tanais,  in  the  extreme  recess 
of  the  Palus  Mceotis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  similarly  named  river.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Chersonesus  Heracleiotica,  these  cities  were  all  colonies  of 
Miletus,  founded  chiefly  in  the  eighth  century.  Chersonesus  was  a  colony  from 
Heracleia  Pontica,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  itself  a 
colony  from  Megara.  It  w<i5  founded,  probably,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  early  timss,  Olbia  was  the  most  important  of  the  Scythian 
colonies;  but  about  B.C.  48oPanticapxum  became  the  great  city  of  these  parts. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  Gracco-Scythic  kingdom,  called  that  of  the  Bosporus,  which 
extended  westu'ard  beyond  Theudosia,  and  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Kouban,  thus  including  both  Theudosia  and  Phanagoria,  A  list  of  the  kings  Is 
given  by  Diodoms.  1.  Spartacus  I,  reigned  from  B.C.  438  to  431.  S.  Seleucus, 
reigned  from  B.C.  431  to  417.    3.  Satynis  I,  reigned  from  b,c>  407  to  39}. 
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4.  L«ucon,  his  son,  reigned  from  B.C.  191  to  jsj.  6.  Spartacus  If,  his  son, 
reigned  from  B.C.  35]  to  348.  6,  Parysades  I,  bis  brother,  reigned  from 
B.C.  j+8  to  jio.  7.  Satyrus  U,  his  son,  reigned  nine  months.  8.  Prytanis,  his 
brother,  was  deposed  by  9.  EumSlus,  also  his  brother,  who  reigned  five  years, 
from  B.C.  309  to  304.  He  was  succeeded  by  10.  Spartacus  111,  his  son,  who 
reigned  zo  years,  from  B.C.  304  to  184.  The  kingdom  seems  to  have  remaiaed 
after  this  in  the  same  family  till  about  B.C.  no,  when  it  was  handed  over  by 
Parysades  II  to  the  great  Mithridates.  The  kings  of  Bosporus,  especially 
Satyrus  I,  aud  bis  son,  Lcucon,  were  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Athens, 
which  depended  mainly  on  Bosporus  for  its  com  supplies. 

[c]  Cohitui  qf  tbe  Aiiatic  Ceait,  loutb  ofibe  Caacajvi,  Commencing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus,  these  were  Dioscurias,  in  the  modern  Mingrelia,  and 
Phasis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  early  colonies  of  the  Milesians ;  Trapezus 
(Trebiaond),  CerasiB,  and  Cotyora,  colonies  of  Sin6pe;  Themiscyra;  Amisus, 
i  colony  of  Phocsea,  or  perhaps  of  Miletus ;  SinSp^,  undoubtedly  a  colony  of 
Miletus  ;  and  Heracleia  Pontica,  a  colony  of  Megara,  founded  about  B.C.  560, 
Heracleia,  SinSp^,  and  Amisus  were  all  cities  of  great  importance.  The  first, 
atuated  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni,  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Scythia  and  Thrace,  extended  its  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Marian- 
dynian  country,  and  at  one  time  possessed  the  entire  coast  between  the  San- 
garius  and  Parthenius  rivers.  The  government  was  republican,  but  after 
contests  of  the  usual  character  between  the  aristocratical  and  democratical 
parties,  became  a  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Clearchus,  about  B.C.  370.  Clear- 
chus  was  assassinated ;  but  the  crown  continued  to  be  held  by  his  descendants 
down  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander. — Sin&p^,  founded  by  Miletus,  probably 
about  B.C.  7  So,  was  captured  by  the  Cimmerians  at  the  time  of  their  great  inroad, 
and  made  a  sort  of  head-quartern  from  which  they  sent  out  their  expeditions. 
After  theb-  expulsion  it  was  recovered  by  the  Milesians,  about  B.C.  6jo,  and 
rose  to  great  prosperity,  becoming  itself  a  colonising  power,  and  exercising  a 
great  inSuence  over  tbe  neighbouring  barbarians.  The  tunny  fishery  of  the 
Euxine,  which  it  shared  with  Byzantium,  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its 
opulence. — Amisus,  founded  from  Ionia  about  B.C.  600,  received  an  Athenian 
colony  aboutB.c.  450,  and  became  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Black  Sea  settlements.  It  attained,  however,  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  tbe  kings  of  Pontus,  b.c.  j8oto64,  who  sometimes  made  it  their  capital. 


Colonies  of  iJie  Weilem  Groi^ 

The  colonies  of  the  Western  group  include  those  on  the  lllyrian  coast; 
those  in  Italy;  those  in  Sicily;  those  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Sp^n;  and 
those  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

L  ColenU]  an  tbt  Coaii  of  Illjiria.     The  two  principal  settlements  fn  these 

Ctrts  were  Apollonia  and  Eptdamnus,  the  former  a  colony  from  Corinth,  the 
tter  from  Corcyra.  Epidamnus  was  founded  about  B.C.  635.  It  had  a 
highly  oligarchical  constitution  ;  but  in  course  of  time  a  democratical  spirit 
arose,  the  state  was  revolutionised,  and  most  of  the  oligarchs  exiled.  Hence 
arose  the  struggle  which,  as  much  as  anything,  brought  on  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Corinth  assisted  the  oligarchs,  Corcyra  the  democratic  faction.  The 
result  is  unknown  to  us;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Corcyrasans  were 
the  victors.  From  about  B.C.  311  Epidamnus  was  subject  to  attacks  on 
the  part  of  the  Illyrians,  which  induced  her,  about  b.c.  227,  to  place  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans  commonly  called  the  city 
Dyrrhachium.  Apollonia,  founded  by  Feriander,  about  B.C.  600,  was  compa- 
ratively insignificant  until  Roman  times,  when  it  became  ^e  seat  rf  a 
university,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation.  Other  Greek  settlements  on  this 
coasfwere  Oricus,  near  Apollonia ;  Lissu^  north  of  Epidamnus,  founded  bjr 
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the  elder  Dionysius ;  and  Epidaurus,  north-west  of  Lissus ;  but  these  were  of 
small  importance. 

ii.  Celoniei  in  Italy.  These  settlements  commenced  in  lapfgia,  and  were 
continued  at  brief  intervals  along  the  entire  coast  from  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Italy  to  Campania  on  its  western  shores.  The  most  important  were 
Taras,  or  Tarentum,  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name; 
Metapontum,  Sybaris,  and  Thurii,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  same  gulf;  Cro- 
ton,  at  its  south-western  extremity ;  Locri  Epiiephyrii,  lower  down,  near  the 
southern  point  of  Bruttium  ;  Rhegium,  opposite  Zanele  in  Sicily;  Laiis,atthc 
mouth  of  the  Lafis  river ;  Elea,  or  Velia,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania ;  Posidonia, 
afterwards  Pxstum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus ;  Pala;opoIis  and  Neapolis, 
in  the  bay  of  Naples;  and  Cymfi  (Cumie),  beyond  the  norths m  extremity 
of  the  bay,  near  Lake  Avemus.  Of  inferior  importance  were  Hydrus  and 
Callipolis  in  lapygia,  dependencies  of  Tarentum ;  Heracleia  and  Sins,  south 
of  Metapontutn,  colonies  respectively  of  Tarentum  and  Colophon  ;  Caulonia, 
near  Locri  Epizephyrii,  and  Terina,  on  the  opposite  coast,  colonies  of  Croton ; 
Hipponium,  south,  and  Temesa,  north  of  Terina,  colonies  of  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii ]  Pyxus  (Buxentum),  between  Lalls  and  Velia,  probably  a  colony  of 
Siris;  and  Diciarchia  (Puteoli),  near  Bai»,  a  colony  of  Cumi.  A  special 
historical  interest  attaches  to  the  following  cities: — 

(a)  Jarat,  Of  Torenium,  Founded  from  Sparta  by  the  discontented  Parthenll, 
about  B.C.  708.  At  first  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  Achian  cities, 
Metapontum,  Sybaris,  and  Croton ;  but  gradually  raised  to  the  first  position 
among  the  Italic  states  by  the  excellence  of  its  harbour  and  the  vigour  of  its 
semi-Spartan  people.  Engagpd  in  friendly  commerce  with  Corinth  as  early  as 
B.C.  600.  Carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  Messapians  and  Peucetians, 
suffering,  however,  occasional  defeat  (as  in  B.C.  473).  Resisted  the  founda- 
tion of  Thurii,  B.C  443  to  4]  j ;  but  founded  Heracleia  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thurians,B.c.43i.  Held  aloof  from  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  41;  to  4 1  J.  Raised  to  the  head  of  the  Italic  confederacy  against  the 
Lucanians,  at>out  B.C.  350.  Carried  on  long  wars  with  frequent  foreign  aid, 
inviting  successively  Archidamus  of  Sparta,  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  Cleony- 
mus  of  Sparta  to  its  assistance.  Came  into  hostile  collision  with  Rome, 
B.C.  aSi,  and  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  Forced  to  submit  to  Rome,  b,c.  173. 
Played  an  important  part  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  » 1 1  to  309,  hut  after  its 
capture  by  Fabius  sank  into  a  mere  luxurious  watering-place.  The  govern- 
ment of  Tarentum  was  originally  an  aristocracy  on  the  Spartan  model,  with 
kings  presiding  over  ilj  but  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  year  B.C,  473,  it 
became  a  decided  democracy.  The  place  of  the  king  was  taken  by  an  annually 
elected  Stratcgus;  and  the  lot  was  introduced  and  extended  to  a  full  half  of 
the  magistrates,  Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  held  the  office  of 
Strategus  for  seven  years  in  succession  (about  b,C,  370), 

(A)  Mrtapontum.  Founded  by  Achseans  from  the  Peloponnese,  about 
B.C,  700  to  69a,  at  the  instance  of  Croton  and  Sybaris,  which  wished  to  be 
Strengthened  against  Tarentum,  joined  in  a  league  with  those  two  cities 
against  the  Ionian  Siris,  which  eflected  the  destruction  of  that  place,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.C,  Received  Pythagoras  on  his  expulsion  from 
Crotona,  about  B.C.  510.  Joined  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
Sicily,  B.C.  414.  Made  alliance  with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  B.C.  331.  Opposed 
Cleonymus,  b,c,  303,  Assisted  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  Fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  B.C.  107. 

(f)  Sjbarii,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy,  was 
founded  by  the  Achxans,  about  b,c,  730,  and  rapidly  attained  a  great  and 
extraordinary  prosperity,  which  we  must  ascribe  in  part  to  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  the  territory,  in  part  to  the  hold  which  the  city  obtained,  through 
priority  of  settlement,  on  the  Italian  trade.  Situated  at  a  point  where  Italy  is 
abnormally  narrow,  Sybaris  was  able  to  extend  her  dominion  from  sea  to  sea. 
She  brought  under  several  tribes  ofthetEuotrians,  and  planted  colonies  ob  the 
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western  coast  of  Italf,  as  especially  Posidonia  and  Latls.  It  was  a  peculiarity 
of  her  policy  to  admit  strangers  freely  to  her  citizenship ;  and  hence  her  popu- 
lation increased  so  eDormously  that,  we  are  told,  she  could  bring  into  the  field 
joo,oao  men.  At  the  same  time,  luxury  made  rapid  strides,  and  the  Sybarites 
became  proverbial  for  their  refinement  and  their  effemittate  habits.  Their 
trade  was  extensive.  They  had  an  important  commerce  with  Miletus,  and 
probably  were  for  a  time  the  chief  carriers  between  the  east  and  west,  or  at  any 
Tate  divided  with  the  Phtenicians  this  very  profitable  traffic.  The  most  flourish- 
ing time  of  Sybaris  was  from  B.C.  600  to  550.  Its  fall  was  caused  by  political 
dissensions.  The  old  oligarchical  government  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  510, 
by  a  democracy,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  tyranny,  one  Telys  obtaining 
the  supreme  power.  Telys  banished  500  of  the  oligarchs,  who  fled  to  Croton, 
and  that  city  espousing  their  cause,  a  war  followed,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  510.  Efforts  were  made  to  re-establish 
the  fallen  city,  but  they  failed ;  and,  instead  of  a  new  Sybaris,  there  arose 
near  it  the  important  city  of  Thurii.  The  Sybarites  found  a  refuge  in  their 
colonies,  Lails  and  Scidrus. 

((/)  Tburii.  This  city  was  founded  by  Pericles,  B.C.  443,  and  was  no  doubt 
intended  by  him  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  in  a  part  of  the  Grecian 
world  which  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Sparta.  Its  population 
was  from  the  Urst  of  a  mixed  character,  including  a  number  of  the  old 
Sybarites,  Greeks  from  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  Ionian  Greeks,  and 
others.  Quarrels  soon  arose,  especially  between  the  Sybarites  and  the  new 
comers.  The  former  were  worsted  and  expelled.  Fresh  colonists  were  then 
invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  state  was  modelled  anew  on  a  de- 
mocratic basis,  but  one  in  which  the  various  ethnic  elements  were  recognised 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  political  organi^tion.  The  legal  code  of  Charondas 
was  accepted.  Thurii  now  grew  in  power,  and  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Tarentum  was  attacked  by  that  state,  but  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Thurians,  after  some  hesitation, 
joined  the  Athenians,  B.C.  41],  but  revolted  after  the  Sicilian  disasters,  and 
expelled  the  pmrtion  of  the  population  which  especially  favoured  Athens. 
Soon  after  this,  Thurii  was  attacked  by  the  Lucanians ;  and  a  long  war  fol- 
lowed, generally  to  the  disadvantage  01  the  Thurians.  who  sulTer^d  one  very 
signal  defeat,B.c.  390.  About  B.C.  1S6  they  implored  the  aid  of  the  Romans, 
which  brought  upon  them  a  new  enemy  in  the  Tarentines,  who  took  and 
plundered  the  city,  B.C.  iSj.  Thurii  wasfrom  this  time  a  Roman  dependency, 
occasionally  wavering  in  its  allegiance,  as  especially  during  the  Second  Punic 
War.  It  gradually  declined  in  power,  and  at  length,  B.C.  194,  received  a 
Roman  colony,  and  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  distinct  state. 

(e)  Creten,  or  Creloma,  was  founded  by  Achxans  from  the  Peloponnese,  shortly 
after  the  f<nindation  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  710  probably.  It  rapidly  rose  to  almost 
equal  prosperity  with  its  sister  city,  sending  out  colonies  to  Caulonia,  near 
Locri,  and  to  Terina  on  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  exercising 
a  paramount  authority  over  all  the  native  races  in  its  neighbourhood.  Less 
populous  than  Sybaris,  but  still  able  to  bring  into  the  field  armies  of  100,000 
men  and  upwards,  it  compensated  for  this  inferiority  by  a  special  attention  to 
athletic  training,  an  attention  evidenced  by  the  number  of  Crotoniat  victors 
at  the  Olympic  Games.  At  the  same  time  its  citizens  cultivated  with  success 
the  science  of  medicine.  The  lirst  war  in  which  we  find  Croton  engaged  was 
one  with  the  Locrians  and  Rhegines,  who  completely  defeated  her  forces  at 
the  river  Sagras,  about  B.C.  ^50.  Soon  after  this  she  received  the  Samian 
refugee  Pythagoras,  who  quickly  acquired  a  great  injluence  in  the  state  by 
the  secret  society  which  he  set  up.  The  government  was  at  the  time  a  mode- 
rate oligarchy,  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  One  Thousand,  the 
descendants  and  representatives  of  the  original  settlers.  The  Pythagoreans 
were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  government,  and 
were  consequenlly  expelled  about  B.C.  510,  the  constitution  being  at  the  same 
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time  revolutionised  in  a  democratical  sense.  The  Council  of  One  Thousand  was 
superseded  by  a  new  sen^e,  taken  by  lot  from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ; 
and  the  principle  was  established  that  all  magistrates  should  be  accountable  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  This  expulsion  took  place  notwith- 
standing a  »gna1  military  success  gained  during  the  Pythagorean  ascendancy, 
and  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  Pythagorean  athlete,  Milo.  It  was 
while  the  friends  of  Pythagoras  were  still  in  power  that  Groton  received  the 
banished  Sybarites,  rejecting  the  demand  of  Telys  for  their  surrender  (see 
above,  ^  c),  and  met  and  defeated  the  Sybarite  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Trae is.  Milo  commanded  in  this  battle,  and  the  conquest  of  Sybaris 
was  his  doing.  After  these  successes,  Croton  was  without  a  rival  in  Italy,  her 
power  exceeding  even  that  of  Tarentum.  She  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
rise  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  when  she  became  subject  to  their  attacks,  and 
suffered  much  at  their  hands.  Dionysius  1,  in  B.C.  3S9,  and  Agathocles,  in 
B.C.  299,  took  Croton.  During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Rome,  b,c.  377. 

(/)  Locri  Epixcpfyril.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  city  was,  if  not 
originally,  yet  at  any  rate  ultimately  and  predominantly,  a  colony  either  of  the 
Ozolian  or  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  since  no  other  probable  account  can  be 
given  of  its  name.  Various  dates  are  assigned  to  the  settlement,  which  was 
probably  not  much  later  than  B.C.  700.  The  legislation  of  Zaleucus,  about 
B.C.  (iSo,  gave  to  Locri  its  chief  celebrity.  His  laws,  which  continued  in  force 
for  above  two  hundred  years,  were  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  Greece ; 
and  the  quiet  and  good  government  for  which  Locri  was  famous  were  in 
a  great  measure  ascrit>ed  to  them.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Zaleucus  ^med 
the  constitution,  or  found  it  already  in  existence.  The  said  constitution  was 
oligarchical,  but  on  a  tolerably  broad  basis.  A  hundred  houses  formed  an 
exclusive  nobility,  but  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  con- 
taining a  thousand  members,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  elected  freely  from 
the  people.  Locri  was  in  the  early  tim^s  subject  to  attacks  on  the  part  of 
Croton,  but  successfully  resisted  them  and  obtained  an  ample  vengeance  on 
its  assailants  by  the  importunt  victory  of  the  Sagras.  (See  the  last  section.) 
Though  less^  populous,  and  on  the  whole  less  powerful  than  either  Croton  or 
Sybaris,  she  flourished  longer  than  either,  her  prosperity  continuing  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  from  B.C.  66a  to  356.  She  was,  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  time,  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Syracuse,  which  assisted  her 
against  Rhegium  and  Croton,  enlarging  her  dominions  aL  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  Her  misfortunes,  however,  began  from  this  quarter.  Having  admitted 
Dionysius  II  into  their  city  on  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  the  Locrians 
suffered  grievous  oppression  at  his  hands  during  the  space  of  six  years,  after 
which  they  were  attacked  by  the  Bruttians,  who  brought  their  power  very  low. 
Before  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  they  had  submitted  to  the  Romans;  and, 
though  they  subsequently  coquetted  both  with  him  and  with  Hannibal,  yet 
they  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  Roman  dependency  from  about 
B.C.  aSa. 

(g)  Rl^'um.  Founded  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  about  B.C.  795.  Admitted 
from  the  nrst  among  its  colonists  a  number  of  Messenian  refugees,  who  were 
subsequently  strengthened  by  accessions,  and  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the 
community.  The  Council  of  One  Thousand,  which  in  Rhegium,  as  in  Thurii 
and  Croton,  had  the  chief  direction  of  aiiairs,  was  composed  exclusively  of 
Messenians;  andfrom  them  were  drawn  the  chief  magistrates  who  administered 
the  state.  Cramped  on  the  side  of  Italy  by  the  near  neiglibourhood  of  Locri, 
whose  territory  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  with  whom  she  was  almost 
constantly  at  war,  Rhegium  cultivated  relations  with  Sicily,  and  aimed  at 
extending  her  power  in  tliat  direction.  This  purpose  she  accomplished  under 
the  d^^spot  Aoaxilas,  who  made  himself  master  of  Zancl^  on  the  Sicilian  coast, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Messana.  Anaxilas  reigned  from  B.C.  494  to  476. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  minors,  on  behalf  of  whom  ruled  for  nine 
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years  the  regent  Micfthus,  B.C.  ^^6  to  467.  The  sons  enjoyed  (he  sovereignty 
for  no  more  than  she  years,  being  expelled  B.C.  461  bya  revolution.  Rhegiutn 
now,  after  a  certain  time  of  commotion,  settled  down  into  tranquillity,  and, 
adopting  the  laws  of  Charondas,  enjoyed  a  period  of  repoee.  This  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius  I  of  Syracuse,  against  whom 
the  Rhegines  declared  war,  b.c.  399,  thus  initiating  the  contest  which  broke 
their  power  and  reduced  them  from  a  lirst-rate  to  a  third-rate  state.  Rhegium 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  in  B.C.  387;  and,  though  restored 
by  the  second  Dionysius,  never  afterwards  flourished.  In  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  Rhegines  took  the  side  of  Rome,  and  received  into  their  city,  as 
a  garrison,  a  body  of  Campanian  troops,  who,  following  the  example  of  the 
Mamertines  (see  below,  p,  160),  murdered  the  inhabitants  and  seized  the 
town,  B.C.  38a.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  B.C.  370,  the  Ramans  esecuted 
these  ret>ellious  soldiers,  and  restored  the  city  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre ; 
but  thenceforth  Rhegium  continued  a  mere  dependency  of  Rome. 

(i)  BUa,  or  Felia.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  Phocsans,  after  their 
(^amitous  victory  oiF  the  coast  of  Etruria  over  the  combined  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets,  about  B.C.  550.  Considerably  removed  from  any  other 
important  Greek  city,  it  fiourished  greatly  and  became  the  seat  of  the  famous 
I  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  whose  teachers,  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  were 
among  the  masters  of  Grecian  thought.  It  warred  successfully  with  Posidonia, 
and  resisted  all  the  attempts  made  against  its  independence  by  the  Lucanians. 
On  its  first  contact  with  Rome,  it  was  accepted  i&to  alliance,  and  remained 
for  many  yeare  9,f<eJtrata  chiitai,  but  ultimatdy  received  the  Roman  franchise, 
probably  by  the  Lex  Julia,  B.C.  90. 

{0  Cuma,  or  Cjme.  Tradition  said  that  Cumxwas  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  but  placed  its  foundation  at  an  era  anterior  to  the  colonising  period. 
It  was  probably  founded  really  about  the  same  time  as  Naxos  in  Sicily  and 
Rhegium  in  Italy,  i.e.  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  From  the 
fertility  and  extent  of  its  territory,  it  rapidly  became  a  flourishing  state.     It 

E [anted  the  colonies  of  Misenum,  Dicaarchia,  Palsepolis,  and  Neapolis,  on  the 
ay  of  Naples,  and  even  joined  its  mother  city,  Chalcis,  in  founding  the  distant 
settlement  of  Zanclf  in  Sicily.  It  extended  its  influence  deeply  into  the 
interior  of  Campania,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  with  colonies  the  two 
inland  cities  of  Nola  and  Atella.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  its 
independence  was  threatened  by  Etruria;  but  the  Curaseans,  under  Aristo- 
demus,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  immense  host  brought  against  them,  and 
afterwards,  by  joining  the  Latins  at  Aricia,  about  B.C.  506,  helped  to  break 
completely  the  Etruscan  land  power,  and  to  drive  the  invader  back  across 
the  Tiber,  Aristodemus,  thus  a  double  victor,  contrived  shortly  afterwards 
to  effect  a  revolution,  and  to  turn  the  previously  existing  oligarchy  into  a 
despotism.  In  b,c.  497  he  gave  a  refuge  to  the  last  Tarquin,  and  six  years 
afterwards  detained  the  Roman  corn-ships  as  a  set-olF  against  his  claims  on 
the  property  which  Tarquinius  had  left  at  Rome.  But  the  harshness  of  his 
rule  brought  about  his  downfall,  and  on  his  expulsion  {about  B.C.  486),  the 
oligarchy  was  restored.  Soon  after,  Etruria  renewed  her  attacks,  but  this 
time  came  by  sea.  The  Cumxans  implored  the  aid  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  whose  victory  (B.C.  474)  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  completely  de- 
livered them  from  this  danger.  But  a  more  dangerous  foe  was  now  approach- 
ing. The  Samnites,  about  B.C.  435,  began  their  attacks  upon  Campania,  and 
rapidly  overran  it.  Capua  fell,  B.C.  413  ;  and  Cumx  was  able  to  resist  only 
three  years  longer.  The  city  was  then  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitantii 
massacred,  and  Cunue  sank  into  the  condition  of  a.  second-rate  Campaniaa 

The  best  work  on  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  is  that  of 
Hetne,  Praliuienei  XFI  de  ehvitatam  GrKcarum  per  Magnam .  Grxciam  el 
SieUiam  inililutU  et  legibui.     Contained  in  the  seventh  volame  of  his  Ofuieula. 
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iij.  Calonie)  m  Sicily.  The  colonies  in  Sicily  occupied  almost  the  entire 
eastern  and  southern  sliores  of  the  island,  but  were  comparatively  scanty  on 
the  north  coast.  They  may  beat  be  divided  under  the  two  heads  of  (i) 
Dorian,  and  (a)  Ionian.  The  chief  Dorian  settlements  were  Syracuse  and 
Megara  Hyblaa,  on  the  east  coast,  and  GeJa,  Camarina,  Acragas  or  Agri- 
gentum,  and  Sclinus,  on  the  south ;  while  the  chief  Ionian  were  Naxos,  Leon- 
tini,  Catana,  and  Zancl^,  in  the  east,  and  Himera  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
Among  the  settlements  of  minor  importance  may  be  named,  Acn  and 
Casmcnx,  colonies  of  Syracuse;  Eubcea,  a  colony  of  Megara  Hyblxa;  Tau- 
romenium,  which  succeeded  to  Naxos;  Mylx,  a  colony  of  Zancl€;  Calactl, 
a  colony  fiom  the  Peloponnese;  and  Heracleia  Minoa,  a  colony  of  Selinus, 
Of  these  Tauroraeninm  and  Calacta  were  comparatively  late  foundations. 

ia)  Syracuse.  The  history  of  Syracuse  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of 
Sicily.  The  colony  was  founded  from  Corinth,  in  or  about  B.C.  735,  and 
retained  its  independence  for  a  space  of  513  years.  This  space  may  be  sub- 
divided into  five  lesser  periods — viz.  (i)  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gelo,  B.C.  7j6  to  ^i^ ;  (i)  from  the  accession 
of  Gelo  to  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  4S4  to  467;  (3} 
from  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus  to  the  accession  of  Dionysius  I,  B.C.  467 
to  405 ;  (4)  from  the  accession  of  Dionysius  I  to  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  1 1, 
B.C.  405  to  343;  and  {5)  from  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  II  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  b.c.  14J  to  111.  Fl»t  Period,  B.C.  736  to  484,  Syracuse  during 
this  time  did  not  rise  to  any  great  height  of  power,  being  overshadowed  by 
the  Italian  cities  Sybaris  and  Croton.  Still,  she  founded  the  colonies  of 
Acne  and  Casmenx,  and  established  a  settlement  at  Camarina,  B.C.  601, 
About  B.C.  555  Camarina  endeavoured  to  make  herself  independent,  but  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  parent  city.  Sixty  years  later,  Syracuse  was  in 
turn  attacked  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  defeated  the  Syracusans  on 
the  Helorus,  and  forced  them  to  cede  Camarina.  Soon  afterwards  internal 
troubles  broke  out.  The  landed  aristocracy  (Gamori),  who  had  hitherto  held 
exclusive  possession  of  political  privileges,  were  driven  out  by  the  lower  orders, 
assisted  by  the  slaves.  They  took  refuge  at  Casmente,  and  from  thence  called 
in  the  aid  of  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  reinstated  them,  but  while  so  doing 
established  himself  as  despot  of  the  town.  Second  Period,  B.C.  4S4  to  467. 
Dynasty  of  Gelo  and  his  two  brothers,  Hiero  and  Thrasybidus.  To  Gelo  It 
attributable  the  special  greatness  of  Syracuse.  Being  lord  of  all  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Sicily,  he  not  only  made  Syracuse  his  capital,  but  vastly  increased 
its  size  and  population  by  transferring  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  various  other 
Greek  towns.  The  power  of  Gelo  induced  the  Greeks  of  the  continent,  when 
threatened  by  Xerxes,  B.C.  480,  to  solicit  his  aid;  and  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  he  required,  as  the  condition  on  which  he  would  grant  it,  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces,  either  by  land  or  sea.  Although  his  offers  were  de- 
clined, he  would  still  probably  have  taken  part  in  the  great  Persian  War,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthapnians  in  the  same  year  with 
Salamis,  The  victory  of  the  Himera  frustrated  the  Carthaginian  attempt,  and 
greatly  augmented  Gelo's  glory  and  power.  He  reigned,  however,  only  three 
years  longer,  dying  B.C.  477.  His  brother,  Hiero,  then  mounted  the  throne  and 
reigned  for  ten  years  in  great  splendour.  His  naval  victory  over  the  Etrus- 
cans has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ciimx  (supra,  p.  157).  He  governed 
the  Ionic  cities  under  his  sway  with  some  severity,  but  was  popular  with  his 
Dorian  subjects,  who  were  charmed  with  his  brilliant  court,  his  patronage  of 
the  arts,  and  his  Olympic  and  other  victories.  He  assisted  the  Agrigentines  in 
throwing  off  the  tyranny  of  ThrasidKus,  B.C.  47* ;  and,  dying  five  years  after- 
wards, left  his  throne  to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  467.  Thrasybulus, 
ruling  tyrannically,  was  expelled  from  Sicily  by  a  general  rising  of  his  subjects, 
after  he  had  reigned  eight  months.  Thlxd  Period,  b.c.  467  to  405.  The  fall 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  was  followed  by  commotions  in  the  other  Greek  towns 
of  Sicily,  and  by  struggles  between  the  various  claimants  of  the  lands  in  the 
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•erenil  states.  The  democracies,  which  were  everywhere  established,  some- 
times used  their  power  harshly;  and  aumerouscivil  wars  were  the  consequence. 
However,  in  B,c.  461,  a  geoeral  coD|;ress  was  held;  terms  were  arnnged 
between  the  opposing  parties,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  A  flourishing 
time  succeeded.  The  various  Greek  cities  were  alt  recognised  as  independent, 
and  a  general  advance  was  made  in  opulence  and  splendour.  Agrigentum 
especially  rose  to  a  great  height  of  prosperity.  In  Syracuse  some  attempts  at 
re-establishing  tyranny  were  checked  by  the  institution  of  petalism,  b.c.  454, 
which,  having  served  its  purpose  and  becoming  absurd,  was  soon  afterwards 
discarded.  The  attempt  of  the  Sicel  priuce  Ducetius  to  establish  a  cob- 
federacy  of  the  natives  against  the  Greeks  (B.C.  451)  proved  abortive,  but  had 
the  unfortunate  result  of  causing  a  quarrel  between  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum. 
A  war  followed  between  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Sicily,  terminating  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  latter,  B.C.  446,  Syracuse  upon  this  revived  her  old 
schemes  of  a  supremacy,  and  began  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  Cbalcldic 
cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini.  These,  about  B.C.  43B,  invoked  the  aid 
of  Athens,  which  gladly  sent  them  succours  in  B.C.  437.  Alarmed  at  this  inter- 
ference, the  Dorian  cities  called  a  congres  in  b.c.  414,  which  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  all  the  states,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric,  and  a  general  peace  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Athenians  quitted  the  island,  but  soon  found  an  excuse  to 
return,  and  in  B.C.  415  to  413  made  their  great  and  disastrous  expiedition. 
Scarcely  was  Sicily  delivered  from  this  danger,  when  another,  and  a  worse, 
threatened  It.  Invited  by  the  Egestxans,  a  Carthaginian  army  under  Hannibal 
the  son  of  Cisco  invaded  Sicily  in  B.C.  409,  and  took  Selinus  and  Himer^ 
completely  defeating  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  (See  above,  p.  8j.) 
Three  years  afterwards  the  same  commander  took  Agrigentum.  Fourtb 
Foriod,  B.C.  405  to  343.  Dynasty  of  the  Dionysii.  The  advance  of  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  sack  of  Agrigentum  enabled  Dlony^ius  to  obtain  the 
supreme  power  at  Syracuse.  His  reign  commenced  ominously  by  a  defeat  of 
his  forces  at  Gela,  followed  by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  But  a  plague  breaking 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  Himilco,  who  was  now  in  command,  consjnted  to 
a  peace,  by  which  Carthage  obtained  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast. 
Dtonysius  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Ionian  cities  and  the  barbarians  of 
the  interior.  Having  reduced  in  succession  Leontini,  Naxos,  and  Catana,  and 
established  his  power  over  most  of  the  Slcel  tribes,  he  [in  B.C.  397)  broke 
with  Carthage ;  recovered,  one  after  another,  Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum, 
and  Selinus ;  and  even  besieged  and  took  the  old  Carthaginian  settlement, 
Motya.  But  the  next  year  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  him.  Himilco 
landed  In  Sicily  with  a  vast  army,  recovered  Motya,  Selinus,  and  the  other 
southern  towns,  took  Messana,  and  even  besieged  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  But 
here  again  a  plague  spread  itself  in  the  Punic  army  (B.C.  31)5^ ;  the  siege  was 
raised;  Himilco  deserted  his  troops,  and  committed  suicide.  Hostilities 
however  continued  till  B.C.  393,  when  peace  was  a  second  time  concluded. 
Dionysius  then  for  some  years  warred  in  Italy,  forcing  Rhegium  and  other 
pUees  to  submit  to  him,  B.C.  387.  In  B.C.  3S3,  and  again  in  B.C.  3AS,  he 
renewed  his  attempts  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  but  failed  both 
tiroes,  and  at  his  death,  in  B.C.  367,  he  left  them  in  possession  of  full  one-third 
of  the  island.  Dionysus  II  succeeded  his  father,  a  weak  prince,  at  first  kept 
under  restraint  by  his  uncte,  Dio.  Banishes  Dio,  B.C.  360.  Troubles  follow. 
Dio  returns,  B.C.  357,  and  rules  till  B.C.  353,  when  he  is  murdered  by  Calippus, 
who  is  driven  out,  B.C.  35a,  by  Hipparinus.  In  b.c.  346,  Dionysius  returns 
and  occupies  Ortygia,  while  another  aspirant  to  the  supreme  power,  Hicetas, 
holds  Achradina,  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  calls  in  the  Carthaginians.  A 
patriotic  party  in  the  city  applies  to  Corinth,  which  sends  a  body  of  troops 
under  Timoleon,  B.C.  344.  Successes  of  Timoieon,  Hicetas  submits,  and 
Dionysms  II  goes  into  exile.  Fifth  Period,  B.C.  343  to  an.  Under  the 
auspices  of  TimtJeon,  republican  government  was  restored  to  Syracuse.  War 
was  renewed  with  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  341 ;  and  the  tyrants  were  put  down 
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In  the  Si  celiot  cities.  A  grand  attempt  of  Carthage  to  establish  her  supremacy 
in  B.C.  J40  was  frustrated  by  the  victory  of  the  GrimSsus;  and  peace  was 
made  on  the  old  terms,  which  established  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  powers.  A  time  of  prosperity  followed,  b.c.  340  to  jiS; 
but  in  B.C.  317  the  adventurer  Agathocles  made  himself  master  of  Syracase 
and  brought  terrible  calamities  upon  Sicily.  Agathocles  first  extended  his 
power  over  the  Greek  cities  by  the  aid  of  Carthage,  afler  which,  turning 
against  his  aUies,  he  strove  to  drive  them  from  the  island.  But  the  decisive 
victory  of  Hamilcar  at  Ecnomns  on  the  Himera  (B.C.  ]io)  upset  all  his  plans; 
and  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  attempt  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa.  For  four  years,  from  B.C.  )io  to  307,  Carthage  was  made  to 
tremble  for  her  home  dominion;  but  the  over-bold  effort  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. Though  successful  in  several  engagements,  the  Greek  prince  could 
make  no  impression  on  Carthage  itself;  and  meanwhile  Hamilcar  continued 
the  war  in  Sicily,  and  several  times  assaulted  Syracuse.  In  B.C.  307  Agatho- 
cles was  forced  to  quit  Africa,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  concluded  a  peace, 
which  left  the  Halycus  still  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations.  Agatho- 
cles now  turned  his  attention  to  Italy ;  Croton  was  sacked  and  the  Bruttii 
engaged  and  defeated.  Important  results  might  have  followed;  but  in  B.C. 
SS9  Agathocles  was  murdered  by  M^Enon,  and  with  his  death  alfairs  in  Sicily 
returned  to  a  state  of  general  confusion.  Carthage  took  heart,  and  recom- 
menced her  aggressions.  The  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  under  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  seized  Messana.  The  Syracnsans,  in  alarm,  invited  over  Pyrrhus 
from  Italy,  and  thereby  saved  their  city,  but  were  obliged  to  submit  for  nearly 
three  years  (B.C.  278  to  S76)  to  the  authority  of  that  imperious  prince.  The 
recall  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  mainland  left  Syracuse  once  more  free ;  and  she 
wisely  jdaced  herself  under  the  mle  of  Hiero  II,  said  to  have  descended 
from  one  of  the  early  Syracusan  kings,  who  very  soon  restored  her  to  her  old 
position  in  Sicily.  His  war  with  the  Mamertines,  which  he  carried  on  at  first 
single-handed,  but  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  Carthage,  involved  him  for 
a  time  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  b.c.  364  to  263;  but  from  this  position  he 
skilfully  extracted  himself  by  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  the  Romans  in 
the  last-named  year,  after  which  he  continued  throughout  his  reign  their  faithful 
.and  firm  ally.  His  death,  in  B.C.  115,  led  to  commotions  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  Syracuse.  His  grandson,  Hieronymus,  was  murdered 
B.C.  314.  Power  was  seized  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Syracuse  deserted 
Rome,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Carthage.  The  siege  by  Marcellus  followed, 
which,  though  protracted  through  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  terminated, 
B.C.  iia,  in  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  absorption  of  the  state  into  Rome. 

The  iiistory  of  Syracuse  is  best  given  in  the  standard  histories  of  Greece, 
especially  Thirlwall,  chaps.  \t.\\,  xxv,  xxvi,  and  Gbotg,  chaps,  xliii,  Ivii-lx, 
Ixxxi-lxxxv,  and  xcvii.  Important  works  on  its  topography  and  antiquities 
iave  been  written  by 

"L^IROVYiv,,  Bstai  erhiqut  lur  la  tcpograpbie  de  Syrocuie.     Paris,  iBia;  Svo. 
GOELLER.F.     De  situ  tl  origim  Syracusaram.     Lipsia:,  1818 ;  8vo. 
BoNANNi,  Dellt  ^nticht  Stracast.     Palermo,  1717  ;  «  vols,  folio. 
Leake,  NaUi  an  Sjraeuie,  in  the  Tramaclkni  ^  ibc  Royal  Society  ijf  Literature i 
and  series,  vol.  iii. 

Cavallari,  Zur  topografhie  -van  Syraha.     Giittingen,  1845  ;  8vo. 

(*)  Megara  Hyblaa.  Founded  from  Megara,  about  B.C.  726.  Sent  out  a 
colony  to  Selinus,  about  B.C.  626.  Attacked  and  destroyed  by  Gelo,  B.C.  481. 
Its  inhabitants  transferred  to  Syracuse. 

[c)  Geia.  Founded  from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  B.C.  690.  Originally  called 
Lindii.  Sent  out  a  colony  to  Agrigentum,  b.c.  581.  Appears  first  as  an 
important  state  about  B.C.  505,  when  the  original  oligarchy  was  subverted 
by  Cleander,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself  despot,  and  reigned  for  seven 
years,  from  B.C.  50510  498.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Hippocrates, 
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an  ambitious  prince,  who  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  other 
Greek  towns.  He  succeeded  in  conquering  Leontini,  Calllpolis,  Nazos,  and 
Zancle,  which  last  he  made  over  to  the  Samians;  and  he  warred  against  the  Syra- 
cusaus  with  so  much  success  that  he  compelled  them  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
cession  of  their  colony,  Camarina.  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C.  49S  10491.  Athis 
ileBth  the  supreme  authority  was  seized  by  Gelo,  who  soon  after  (B.C.  4  B5)  con- 
quered Syracuse  and  made  it  his  capital.  Gela  now  decUned  in  power.  Half  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  the  remainder  placed  under  the 
government  of  Hiero,  Gelo's  brother.  The  subjection  of  Gela  to  Syracuse 
continued  tilt  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  466,  when  it  recovered  its 
independence,  and  grew  strong  enough  to  send  out  a  colony  to  Camarina.  A 
prosperous  time  now  set  in.  Gela  remained  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
the  other  Dorian  cities,  and  was  unmolested  by  any  enemy.  During  the 
Athenian  expedition  it  adhered  steadily  to  the  cause  of  Syracuse.  At  length, 
in  B.C.  406,  misfortune  fell  on  the  Geloans;  the  Carthaginians  in  their  advance 
along  the  southern  coast  besieged  and  took  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants,  quit- 
ting their  home,  sought  a  refuge  at  Leontini.  They  were  restored  after  the 
peace  of  B.C.  40s,  but  as  Carthaginian  subjects ;  and  henceforth  Gela  loses  all  its 
importance.  It  follows,  for  the  most  part,  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse ;  but  owes 
its  final  ruin  to  its  own  colony,  Agrigentum,  whose  tyrant,  Phinlias,  destroyed 
its  wails  and  buildings,  B.C.  180,  and  removed  Its  intiabitants  to  the  city  which 
be  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Himera.    (See  under  *  Agrigentum.') 

(d)  Camarina.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  B.C.  601.  About 
fifty  years  after  the  date  of  its  foundation,  it  made  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
Syracusan  yoke,  but  failing,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  parent  city. 
Some  time  after  this,  about  B.C.  49s,  the  site  was  ceded  by  Syracuse  to  Hippo- 
crates of  Gela,  who  rebiult  and  repeopled  the  place.  His  sixcessor,  Gelo, 
once  more  destroyed  the  city  and  transteired  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  after 
which  the  site  was  onoccupied  till  the  downfall  of  Gelo's  dynasty,  B.C.  466, 
when  the  city  received  its  third  and  final  foundation  at  the  band  of  the 
Geloans.  It  now  rose  rapidly  into  power  and  importance,  occupying  a  peculiar 
position  among  the  Sicilian  towns,  since,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  its  jealousy 
and  fear  of  its  near  neighbour,  Syracuse,  led  it  to  take  part  with  the  Ionic 
cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini.  When  the  Athenians  first  appeared  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  417,  Camarina  joined  them;  but  in  the  great  expedition,  b.c.  415, 
it  at  first  held  aloof  and  then  sided  with  Syracuse.  A  fatal  blow  was  inflicted 
on  it  by  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion,  B.C.  405,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Attached  generally  to  Syracuse  in  the  wars  which  followed,  it 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Mamertines.  About 
B.C.  15S  it  finally  piassed  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 

(r)  Agrigentum.  Agrigentum  was,  next  to  Syracuse,  the  most  important  city 
in  Sicily.  Founded  from  Gela,  B.C.  5S1,  it  early  surpassed  its  mother  state, 
andaboutB.C.  570  to  540  attained  to  great  power  and  prosperity  under  Phalaris, 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants.  On  the  assassination  of  Phalaris  it  seems  to 
have  regained  its  freedom ;  but  in  B.C.  488  it  again  fell  under  a  despot,  one 
Theron,  the  son  of  .£nesidemus,  who  was  descended  from  the  destroyer  of 
Phalaris.  In  alliance  with  Gelo,  who  married  his  daughter,  this  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  make  attacks  on  some  of  the  Greek  towns,  as  particularly  Himera, 
which  he  conquered.  The  king  of  Himera,  Terillus,  called  in  the  aid  uf 
Carthage  J  and  the  invasion  followed  which  Gelo  and  Thero  repulsed  by  the 
victory  of  B.C.  4S0.  Tlieni  ruled  mildly,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  Thra- 
•ydms,  whose  cruelty  caused  his  subjects  to  rebel,  and  to  expel  him,  with  the 
aid  of  Hiero,  after  he  had  reigned  less  than  a  year,  b.c.  471.  Agrigentum  now 
established  a  democracy,  under  which  it  flourished  greatly  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
Magnificent  public  buildings  were  erected;  a  vast  trade  was  carried  on,  more 
especially  with  Africa  and  Gaul ;  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  citizens 
became  proverbial.  Philosophy  was  cultivated,  and  the  fame  of  the  city  was 
spread  &r  and  wide  tbrougn  the  wisdom  of  Empedocles  and  the  rhetorical 
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ability  of  Potns.  Id  her  wars,  Agrigentum  generallr  fought  on  the  side  of 
Syracuse ;  but  deeming  herself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  that  iitate  in  the 
contest  w[th  the  Sicel  chief,  Ducetius,  she  took  up  arms  to  avenge  herself,  but 
was  completely  defeated  on  the  Himera  (B.r.  446).  The  ill-feeling  produced 
by  this  blow  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  her  standing  wholly  aloof  when 
her  rival  was  threatened  by  Athens,  B.C.  415  to  4IJ,  Eight  years  later  the 
prosperity  of  Agrigentum  came  to  an  end  through  her  capture  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  plundered  and  destroyed  the  city.  A  second  Agrigentum  arose, 
but  never  grew  into  very  much  importance.  Enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
Timoleon,  about  B.C.  340,  she  was  able  for  a  while  to  resist  Agathocles,  but 
was  defeated  by  him  on  his  return  from  Africa,  B.C.  307,  and  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  death  of  Agathocles  enabled  her  to  resume  ambitious  projects. 
Under  a  tyrant,  named  Phintias,  she  extended  her  dominion  considerably,  took 
and  destroyed  Gela,  founded  Phintias  on  the  Southern  Himera,  and  became 
mistress  of  a  large  portion  of  the  interior.  Pyrrhus,  however,  on  his  landing, 
found  her  submissive;  B.C.  37B,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  B.C.  264,  she  admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrison.  From  this  time  for 
above  fifty  years  the  possession  of  Agrigentum  was  disputed  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  to  the  latter  of  whom  she  remained  permanently  subject  from  her 
recovery  by  Lzvinus,  B.C.  3io, 

(/)  Seliniu.  Founded  from  Megara  Hyblza,  about  B.C.  626.  Had  wars  from 
a  very  early  time  with  Egesta.  Founded  Heracleia  Minoa  before  B.C.  5*0. 
Had  fallen  about  this  time  under  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  Peithagoras,  who  was 
put  down  by  the  Selinuntians,  assisted  by  the  Spartan  Euryleon,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Dorieus.  Euryleon  then  seized  the  crown,  but  held  it  for  a 
very  short  space ;  as  the  Selinuntians  revolted  and  put  him  to  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  Selinus  joined  the  Carthaginians  on  their  first  invasion  of 
Sicily,  B.C.  480,  and  promised  Hamilcar  a  contingent,  but  failed  to  send  it. 
After  th^  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants,  Selinus 
participated  in  the  general  Sicilian  prosperity.  Her  quarrels,  however,  con- 
tinued with  Egesta ;  and  the  appeals  of  the  Egestians,  who  were  the  weaker 
party,  produced,  first,  the  great  Athenian  expedition,  B.C.  415,  and  then  the 
CarUiaginian  Invasion  of  B.C.  409.  The  first  result  of  the  latter  was  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Selinus,  which  thenceforth  continued,  with  few  and  short 
intervals,  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  authority.  About  B.C.  150  the  Cartha- 
ginians destroyed  it,  and  transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Lilybxum. 

(g)  NaxBi,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  was  founded  from 
Chalds,  in  Eubo»,  B.C.  736.  Its  colonists  were  so  numerous,  that  in  six  years' 
time  it  was  able  to  plant  a  settlement  at  Leontini,  and  soon  afterwards  one  at 
Catana.  Together  with  its  daughter  cities,  it  seems  to  have  flourished  until 
the  rise  of  the  great  Geloan  dynasty,  when  it  lost  its  independence.  Taken 
by  Hippocrates,  about  B.C.  498,  it  passed  under  the  rule  of  Gelo,  and  then  of 
Hiero,  the  latter  of  whom  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  and  occupied 
Naxos  with  new  settlers.  It  continued,  however,  Ionic  .and  Chalcidian. 
Recovering  independence  on  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Gelo,  it  re-entered  into 
close  relations  with  its  daughter  cities;  and  from  about  b.c.  460,  Naxos, 
Leontini,  and  Catana  form  an  Ionic  league,  which  is  opposed  to  a  Doric  league 
under  Syracuse.  The  preponderance  of  the  Dorians  forced  the  lonians  to 
look  out  for  foreign  aid,  and  Athens  was  Invited  In  B.C.  417  and  assisted 
in  B.C.  415.  The  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians  was  followed  by  war  between 
the  league  and  Syracuse,  which  continued  till  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  B.C.  409  suspended  hostilities  between  the  Greek  States. 
Naxos  bore  her  share  in  resisting  the  invaders ;  but  on  peace  being  made  she 
was  immediately  attacked  by  Dionysius,  who  took  and  destroyed  the  town, 
and  sold  its  inhabitants  for  slaves,  B.C.  403.  Tauromenium  afterwards  grew 
up  near  the  site  of  Naxos,  and  being  partly  peopled  by  former  Naxians  was 
occa^onally,  but  incorrectly,  given  the  name. 

(b)  Leontini.    Thehistoryof  Leontini  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Naxos, 
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It  was  founded  from  Naxos,  B.C.  7jo,  and  itself  founded  the  colony  of  Eubcxa 
shortiy  afterwards.  About  b.c.  ^98  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Hippocrates; 
and  about  B.C.  476  received  the  Naxians  and  Catanians  who  were  removed 
from  their  homes  by  Hiero.  It  recovered  indepeodeace,  B.C.  466,  on  the 
fiUI  of  Thrasybulus.  As  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Syracuse  of  the  three 
Cbalctdic  cities,  it  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  her  attaclcs.  Hence  it  was  the 
special  danger  of  Leontini  which  caused  the  first  invitation  to  be  given  to 
Athens;  and  the  failure  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  was  followed  rapidly 
bya  Syracusan  attack  upon  the  city,  B.C.  41a,  which  resulted  in  its  capture 
and  annexation.  Occasionally,  indeed,  during  the  troublous  period— from 
B.C.  4[>9  to  370 — it  asserted  and  even  exercised  independence;  but  the 
periods  of  autonomy  were  brief,  and  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  mere  depend- 
ency on  Syracuse.  Itbecame  Roman  at  the  same  time  as  that  city,  B.C.  iii. 
(i)  Catana.  Founded  from  Naxos.  Date  of  the  foundation  uncertain,  but 
probably  earlier  than  B.C.  700.  Charondas,  about  B.C.  550,  gave  Catana 
a  code  of  laws.  Hiero  of  Syracuse  having  conquered  it,  about  B.C.  476, 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  replacing  them  by  a  body  of  io,doo  new 
citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the  city  to  Mtia. 
But,  at  the  downfall  of  Thrasybutus,  these  new  citizens  were  expelled;  and 
the  former  inhabitants,  returning,  brought  back  the  old  name.  Leagued  with 
Naxos  and  Leontini,  Catana  after  this  maintained  her  independence  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  B.C.  415  she  admitted  the  Athenians,  and  served  as 
the  basts  for  their  earlier  operations  against  Syracuse.  After  Dionysius  I.  bad 
made  peace  with  Carthage,  B.C.  405,  he  took  Catana,  sold  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery,  and  gave  the  city  to  some  Campanian  mercenaries.  After  this  the 
place  became  politically  insignificant;  but  its  material  prosperity  was  not 
much  lessened,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  even 
under  the  Romans. 

I  (/■)  ZiCTc/?,  afterwards  Messana.  The  fortunes  of  ZanclS  were  very  peculiar. 
Onginalty  it  was  a  Chalcidic  city,  being  founded  from  Cumx  in  Italy,  in 
conjunction  with  the  mother  state,  Chalcis,  in  Eub<Ea,  probably  about 
B.C.  6go  to  660.  It  early  sent  out  a  colony  to  Myl^  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island,  and  in  B.C.  G4S  it  sent  another  still  further  westward  to  Himera. 
In  B.C.  494,  desirous  of  filling  up  the  gap  between  these  two  cities,  Zancl£ 
invited  over  a  body  of  Saraians,  who  wished  to  emigrate  in  consequence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  Samians  consented ;  but,  instead 
of  carrying  out  the  arrangement,  they,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilatis  of 
Rhegium,  took  violent  possession  of  Zanclf.  Soon  afterwards,  about  B.C.  485, 
that  monarch  attacked  and  expelled  them,  supplying  their  place  by  a  body  of 
Rhegines,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the  city  to  Messana. 
The  place  continued  dependent  on  Rhegium  until  B.C.  461,  when  it  shook  off 
the  yoke  and  became  free.  From  this  time  till  B.C.  433  the  Messanlans 
flourished  greatly,  but  in  that  year  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Athens,  and  became  involved  in  Ihe  troubles  which  Athenian  ambition  brought 
upon  Sicily.  However,  the  lesson  thus  taught  them  was  not  without  its 
use ;  since  it  induced  them  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition,  B.C.  415  [0413.  In  the  Carthaginian  wai^,  Messana 
escaped  injury  till  b.c.  jgS,  when  it  was  taken  by  Himilco  and  completely 
levelled  with  die  ground.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Cartha^nians,  Dionyraus 
restored  it,  and  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  wars  with  Rhegium.  At  his  death 
Messana  once  more  liecame  free  and  rose  in  power;  but  In  B.C.  311  it  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Agathocles,  who  treated  it  with  extreme  severity.  Still 
worse  calamities,  however,  came  on  it  thirty  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  His  mercenary  troops,  chiefly  Campanians,  had  agreed  to  quit  Sldly, 
and  were  assembled  at  Messana,  as  the  natural  point  of  embarkation,  ^en  - 
they  suddenly  turned  against  the  inhabitants,  massacred  them,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Mamertini,  seized  and  held  the  city,  which  henceforth  ceased  to  be 
a  Greek  state,  about  B.C.  iSa. 
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(i)  Wmtra  was  founded  from  ZancM,  as  above  stated,  in  B.C.  648,  In  the 
early  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  flourishing;  and  there  i9 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  it  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Agrigentine  tyrant,  Phalaris.  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  however 
(about  B.C.  490),  we  find  it  once  more  Independent;  and,  about  b.c.  490 
to  485,  it  acquired  importance  under  TerlUus,  a  native  despot,  connected  by 
abiance  and  intermarriage  with  Anaxilails  of  Rhegium.  Terillus,  attacked 
by  Thero  of  Agrigentum,  invited  over  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  480,  who 
cane  with  a  vast  armament,  evidently  intending  to  conquer  the  island.  The 
discomfiture  of  this  host  by  Gelo  and  Thero  (b.c.  480),  left  the  latter  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Himera,  which  he  placed  under  his  son,  ThrasydKUS, 
a  youth  of  a  tyrannical  disposition.  Quarrels  between  ThrasydsEus  and  his 
subjects  followed,  which  induced  Thero  to  banish  vast  numbers  of  the  citizens 
and  to  supply  their  place  with  new  settlers,  chiefly  Dorians,  who  made  Himera 
into  a  Doric  city,  a.C.  476.  On  the  expulsion  of  Thrasydseus,  B.C.  471,  with 
the  help  of  Hiero,  Himera  became  free,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  helped  the 
Syracusans  to  eipel  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  466.  The  exiles  upon  this 
returned,  and  such  arrangements  were  made  that  the  city  never  afterwards 
suffered  from  civil  discord.  In  the  Athenian  war  of  B.C.  415  to  413  Himera 
gave  a  steady  support  to  Syracuse ;  but  five  years  after  its  close,  the  second 
Carthaginian  invasion  dealt  it  a  fatal  blow,  the  city  being  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  b.c.  408,  and  never  afterwards  rebuilt.  Thermi,  sometintes 
called  Thermae  Himerenses,  which  grew  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site 
of  Himera,  took  its  place,  but  never  attained  to  any  importance,  remaining, 
with  few  and  brief  exceptions,  subject  to  Carthage,  until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Rome,  about  B.C.  149.    The  Romans  treated  it  with  exceptional 

The  work  of  Hkynk,  mentioned  above  (p.  157),  is  the  best  on  the  history 
of  the  Sicilian  colonies  generally.  Good  monographs  have  been  written  on 
some  of  the  more  important  cities.  Among  these  the  following  are  best 
worthy  of  attention ; — 

SiEFERT,  O.,  Akragas  and  jein  Gcbiii.     Hamburg,  1845;  Svo. 
„  Zancle-Me-isarKi, 

ReINGANUU,  Selinuj  und  jein  Grbirt.     Leipsic,  1S37;  SvO. 

On  the  antiquities  of  the  island  the  following  works  may  be  consulted: — 

Serra  di  Falco,  Aniichita  Jtlla  Sicilia,     Palermo,  1834-39 ;  5  vols,  folio. 

Bl&CARI,  Fiaggio  per  ie  antiebila  delia  Sicilia.     Palermo,  1S17;   8vo. 

TORREJtUZZA,  Sicilix  urbium,  populorum,  regum  queqae  el  tjraraiorum  aumii- 
mala.     Palermo,  1781;  folio. 

Castello,  O.  L.,  SicUue  et  oijacenlium  insularum  veterum  hucrifliamim  nova 
celleriio.    Palermo,  1769;  folio.    Also 

Keerl,  J.  H.,  Sicilieas  •voraiiglicbjte  Munxtit  und  Steinscbrijlen  aui  dem 
Altertbume.     Gotha,  iSoi, 

iv.  Coleniei  on  lie  Coasli  5/"  Gaul  and  Spain.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  was  Massilia  (Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  colony  of  the 
PhoCKans.  It  was  probably  founded  about  B.C.  600,  when  the  coast  was 
still  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ligurians.  The  relations  of  the  colony  with 
the  natives  were  generally  amicable;  but  we  have  an  account  of  one  attempt 
to  surprise  and  destroy  it,  which  terminated  in  failure,  Massilia  had  a  small 
territory,  but  one  fertile  in  com  and  wine.  Her  trade  was  large,  and  was 
carried  on  both  by  sea  and  land.  Her  merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gaul, 
and  even  obtained  tin  and  lead  by  this  overland  route  from  the  Scilly  Islands. 
She  extended  her  colonies  eastwai-d  and  westward  along  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
and  even  planted  some  in  Spain.  The  best  known  of  these  settlements  were 
Olbia  (near  Hyeres),  Antipolis  (now  Antibes),  Nicxa  (Nice),  and  Monmcus 
(Monaco).  These  all  lay  to  the  east.  To  the  west  were  Agatha,  Rhoda, 
EmporiK,  Hemeroscopeium,  and  Mxnaca,  the  last  named  not  for  from  Malaga. 
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A  special  jealousy  existed  between  MassilU  and  Carthage,  which  led  often 
to  hostilities;  but  the  victory  always  remained  with  the  little  Greek  state. 
More  dangerous  was  the  enmity  of  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  whose  near 
neigbbourfaood  caused  the  Massiliots  constant  alarm.  However,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Ronuos,  to  whom  Massilia  allied  herself  as  early  as  b.c.  ai8,  these 
foes  were  kept  in  check,  and  Massilia  preserved  her  freedom,  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Civil  Wan.  Having  then  sided  with  Pompey,  she  was  stormed 
by  Cxsar,  B.C.  49.  Even  after  this  she  retained  a  nominal  independence, 
being  reckoned  a  '  foHlerata  civitas '  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  Tbe  con- 
stitution of  Massilia  was  an  oligarchy.  A  council  of  six  hundred  members 
(rip)Oj)w),  how  appointed  we  know  not,  but  who  held  ol!ice  for  life,  possessed 
the  monopoly  of  political  power.  These  deputed  the  administration  to  a 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  three  were  presidents. 

Numerous  works  have  been  written  on  the  history  and  constitution  of 
Massilia;  but  they  are  oot  of  very  much  value.    The  best  are — 

JoHAHSEN,  J.  C,  Frteru  Maiiilm  res  *t  iiuUtvta.     Kiel,  tSiS. 
Bkuckmer,  a.,  Hiiioria  Rt^uhlicx  Mtmilkiuiiim.    Gottingen,  1B16 ;  Svo. 

T.  Colomiei  on  tbe  Coast  qf  Africa.  The  AfHcan  colonies,  like  those  on 
tbe  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  all  issued  from  one  source.  This  was  Cyr6n6, 
founded  by  adventurers  from  Thera,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
about  B.C.  631.  CyrenS  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  vii. :  1.  Battus  I,  the 
founder.  Reigned  forty  years,  from  B.C.  6}i  to  591.  Succeeded  by  his  son, 
9.  ArcesilaUs  I,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  from  B.C,  jgi  to  575.  Thus  far 
Cyrtn^  was  tranquil,  but  not  particularly  prosperous.  8.  Battus  II,  sumamed 
'the  Happy,'  succeeded.  In  his  reign  the  Delphic  oracle  induced  the  stream 
of  Greek  colonisation  to  set  steadily  towards  Africa;  and  Cyr$n£  grew  rapidly 
in  population  and  importance.  Fresh  territory  was  occupied;  and  when  the 
native  tribes,  robbed  of  their  lands,  called  the  Egyptians  to  their  aid,  Apries, 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  repulsed,  and  his  army  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
about  B.C.  S70.  Battus  II  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  4.  Arcesilafis  II,. who 
had  dissensions  with  his  brothers,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Barca,  whither 
they  betook  themselves.  The  Libyans  of  the  neighbourhood  preferring  to 
attach  themselves  to  Barca,  Arcesilafls  attacked  them,  but  suHered  a  severe 
defeat.  Upon  this  he  fell  sick,  and  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Learchus; 
who  was  in  hb  turn  put  to  death  by  Eryxo,  the  widow  of  Arcesilalls,  about 
B.C.  540.  C.  Battus  III,  sumamed  'the  Lame,' inherited  the  crown-from  his 
father.  Under  him  the  troubles  of  the  state  increased;  and,  appeal  being 
made  to  Delphi,  Demonax  of  Mantinea  was  called  in  to  arrange  affairs.  He 
confined  the  royal  authority  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  made  a  fresk 
divbion  of  the  citiaens  into  tribes  upron  an  ethnic  basis,  about  B.C.  538. 
6.  Arcesilaiis  III,  the  son  of  Battus  the  Lame,  succeeded,  about  B.C.  5J0. 
Submitted  to  the  Persians,  B.C.  515.  Claimed  all  the  privileges  of  the  early 
kings,  and  in  the  struggle  that  followed  was  forced  to  fly.  Collected  troops 
in  Samos  and  effected  his  return ;  but,  using  his  power  cruelly,  was  murdered 
by  his  subjects  at  Barca.  7.  BattusIV,his  son, became  king;  but  Pheretima, 
grandmother  of  this  Battus,  was,  as  it  would  seem,  for  some  time  regent,  Battus 
being  (it  is  probable)  a  minor.  Flight  of  Pheretima  to  Egypt  and  expedition 
of  Aryandes,  about  b.c.  514.  Barca  taken.  Pheretima  soon  afterwards  dies. 
Battus  reigned  till  about  B.C.  470,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
8.  Arcesilalls  fV,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  Pythian  victories,  and 
reigned  probably  till  about  B.C.  430.  On  his  death,  his  son,  another  Battus, 
was  expelled,  and  sought  a  refuge  at  the  Cyrenxan  colony  of  Euesperides. 
A  democratic  republic  was  now  established,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
worked  but  ill.  Violent  party  contests,  from  time  to  time,  shook  the  .state; 
and  it  fell  more  than  once  under  tbe  sway  of  tyrants.  Still,  in  many  respects, 
Cyren^  continued  to  flourish.    Its  trade,  particularly  in  the  celebrated ////i^'Hiit, 
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remained  great;  its  architecture  was  handsome;  its  sculpture  far  from  con- 
temptible; it  took  an  important  part  in  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
philosophy,  as  the  Gyrenaic  School,  founded  by  the  Cyrenian  Aristippus,  and 
the  New  Academy,  founded  by  another  Cyreaaeao,  Cameades,  sufficiently 
shew.  Moreover,  it  contributed  to  Greek  literature  the  poetry  of  Calli- 
machus,  and,  in  Christian  times,  the  rhetoric  of  Synesius.  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  dependence  of  Cyr€n^  on  Peraia  ceased  ■  but  it  can  scarcely  have 
continued  later  than  the  revolt  of  Egypt  under  Nepherites,  B.C.  405.  In 
B.C.  jja,  the  Cyrenjeans  submitted  to  Aleiander;  and  Ihe  whole  of  the 
Cyrenaica  became  thenceforth  a  dependency  of  E(;ypt,  falling  successively  to 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 

TTie  chief  settlements  in  the  Cyrcnaica,  besides  Cyrfcne,  were  1.  Barca. 
Founded,  about  b.c.  554,  by  seceders  frtmi  Cyrgnf  in  conjunction  with 
native  Libyans.  Hence  the  city  had  always  a  semi-African  character.  Sub- 
mitted to  Cambyses,  B.C.  535.  Destroyed  by  Pheretima,  aided  by  Aryandes, 
about  B.C.  514,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  son.  The  inhabitants 
removed  to  Bactria.  The  new  Barca,  which  grevr  up  after  this,  was  always 
an  insigniiicant  place.  S.  Euesperides,  or  Hesperides.  Founded  by  Arcesi- 
laUs  IV,  about  B.C.  450.  Only  important  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when 
it  became  Berenice,  8.  Tauchira,  or  Teuchira.  Probably  founded  by  Barca. 
Belonged,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Barczans.  Became  Arsinoe  under  the  Ptolemies. 
4.  ApoUonia,  the  pwrt  of  CyrlnS.  This  city,  with  the  four  previously  men- 
tioned, constituted  the  Gyrenaic  '  Pentapolis.' 

On  the  history  of  Cyreug  the  student  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
works  of 

Hakdion,  J.,  Hiitoire  de  la  v'dle  Je  Cjrene,  in  the  Memairtt  it  VAcadimie  iet 
Inicriptiimj,  vol.  iii.     And 

Thrtgk,  j.  P.,  ReJ  Cyreneniium  a  frimordiit  iade  chatatU,  Scc.  Hafnite, 
1838;  8vo. 

n  the  topography  and  antiquities  by  modem 

Della  Cella,  naggitt  da  Tr^i  di  Bariaria  alie  Fnmt'uri  OceiJentali  delF 
Bgitto.    Genoa,  1819. 

BBECIUy,  Expedition  io  Explore  tbt  Narib  Cmui  if  Africa.    London,  181B ; 

Pachq,  F.  R.,  Stlatian  d'un  Ftyage  dant  la  Marmarique,  la  (^reaaique,  &c, 
Paris,  1817:;  4to. 

Hamilton,  J.,  Panderings  in  North  Africa.     London,  1856 ;  8»o. 

Barth,  Wanderungen  durcb  dai  Paniichc  uitd  Kjrendiicbe  Kiijtetiland.  Berlin, 
1S49;  8vo.  And  ^e  same  writer's  Travcli  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 
l.ondon,  1857-58;  5  vols,  8vo.  . 

The  settlement  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Greek 
colony;  but  some  mention  of  it  may  fitly  be  made  here.  Its  position 
resembled  that  of  Canton  before  the  first  Chinese  war,  or  of  Nagasaki  and 
Jeddo  at  the  present  day.  It  was  not  relinquished  to  the  Greeks,  but  was 
simply  the  place,  and  the  only  place,  in  Egypt  where  they  nere  allowed 
to  settle.  A  large  Greek  population  was  settled  there  after  the  time  of 
Amasis,  B.C.  569  to  535,  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Western  Asia,  The  town  boasted  four  Greek  temples;  and  the 
Greeks  had  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  appointment  of  their  own 
magistrates,  and  the  power  of  exacting  customs  and  harbour-dues.  The 
Naucratites  manufactured  porcelain  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (artilicial  ?).  The 
place  continued  to  flourish  until  the  Alesandrine  era,  when  it  declined  as 
Alexandria  rose  Into  greatness. 
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THTTtD  PERIOD. 

From  the  Commencemenl  of  the  Wars  with  Persia,  b.c.  500,  to  the 
BaiiU  0/  Chanmda,  b.c.  338. 

8ouro«a.  For  the  first  portion  of  this  period,  from  B.C.  500  to  479, 
Herodotus  (books  v.  to  ix.)  Is  our  chief  authority ;  but  )ie  ma;  be  supple- 
mented to  3  considerable  extent  from  Plutakck  {Vit,  Tbemiit.  and  Ar'utid.) 
and  Nefos  {ru.  Miltiad.,  llxmul ,  AristiJ.,  and  Paiuan.).  For  tlie  second 
portion  of  the  period,  from  b.c.  479  to  4JI,  the  outline  of  Thl'CYDIDES  (tx>ok 
i.  chaps.  14  to  146)  is  of  primary  importance,  especially  for  the  chronology ;  but 
the  details  must  be  filled  in  from  DiODORus  (book  xi.  and  Urst  half  of  book 
xii.),  and,  as  before,  from  Plutarch  and  Nepos.  (The  latter  has  one  '  Life ' 
only  bearing  on  this  period,  that  of  Cimon;  the  former  has  two,  those  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles.)  For  most  of  the  third  portion  of  the  period,  (he  time 
of  the  Peloponnestan  War—fl.c.  431  to  404 — we  have  the  invaluable  work 
of  Thucydides  (books  ii.  to  viii.)  as  our  single  and  sufficient  guide ;  but, 
where  the  work  of  Thucydides  breaks  off,  we  must  supplement  his  con- 
tinuator,  Xenofhoh  (Htllmica,  books  i.  and  ii.),  by  Diodorus  (last  half 
of  book  lii.).  For  the  fourth  portion  of  the  period,  fi^m  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  to  the  battle  of  Mantinela — B.C.  404  to  363— Xenophon 
in  his  Hetleruca,  bis  Aiuthaiii,  and  his  JgeiUaut,  is  our  main  authority :  he  is  to 
be  compared  with  Diodorus  (books  xiii.  to  xv.),  Nepos  [Fit.  Lyiand.,  Conan., 
Pelop.,  Epaminond.,  and  Agej.),  and  Plutarch  {Fit.  Pelop.,  Artaxerxu,  and  Agfi.). 
For  the  remainder  of  the  history— from  B.C.  J63  to  J38— in  default  of 
contemporary  writers,  we  are  thrown  primariir  on  the  sixteenth  book  of 
Diodorus;  but  perhaps  more  real  knowledge  of  the  period  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  speeches  of  the  orators,  especially  those  of  Dekosthene^  and 
AISCHINKS.  The  lives  of  Phocion,  and  Demosthenes  in  Plutarch,  and  those 
of  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotbeus,  and  Datames  in  Nepos,  further  illustrate 
the  period,  which  also  receives  some  light  ttota  Justin,  Pausanias,  and  a 
few  other  authors. 

The  most  important  modem  works  on  the  entire  period  from  B.C.  500  to 
J38  are  those  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  under  the  '  Sources' 
for  the 'Fii^' and 'Second  Period.'  (See  pp.  iiSand  114.)  But  tbe  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  specially  illustrative  of  the  'Third  Period':— 

BARTHl!l.ZKT,Fqfagf  Jujeme  Aiuictarjij  ra  Crete.  Paris,  1788;  4  vols.4to. 
This  woik  is  one  which  wtU  never  become  antiquated,  combining,  as  it  does, 
vast  learning  with  remarkable  refinement  and  goud  taste. 

Beckek,  W.  a.,  Cbaritlei,  BilJer  altgriecbiicbc  Sitte.  Leipsic;  3  vols.  Bvo. 
Translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  F.  METCALFE.     London,  1845  ;  8vo. 

BULWEB,  Sib  E,  L.,  Albmi,  Hi  Riie  and  Fall;  luitb  Fievji  ijfthe  Lilcralure, 
Piiloioffy,  and  SmuiI  L\fe  of  the  Athenian  Pei^le.  London,  1S37  ;  a  vols. 
8»0. 

Magnilicent  works  on  the  monuments  of  Greece,  architectural  and  other, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  this  period,  have  been  published  in  the  present 
century.     Among  these  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : — 

Stuart  and  Reyett,  The  AnSiquitUs  ef  Atheru  Measured  and  Dt/imated. 
London,  1763^1816;  4  vols,  folio.  The  md  Edition  was  published  in 
1815-17. 

COCKERELL,  SiR  C,  ^eBiflet  of  Mgaia  and  Baiim.     (See  p.  I43.) 

Wordsworth,  Christopueb,  Greece;  Pictorial,  Deicriptrue,  and JBitorieal, 
London,  1851 ;  lante  8vo. 

CHOISEUL'GoUFriER,  Fiya^  fttareique  de  la  Grice.  Paris,  1781-1833; 
a  jdAa.  folio. 
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1.  The  tendency  of  the  Greek  States,  in  spite  of  their  separatist 
leanings,  towards  consolidation  and  union  round  one  or  more 

,  centres,  has  been  already  noticed,   (Seep.  125.}    Up 

the  great      to  the  date  of  the  Persian  War,  Sparta  was  the  state 

^cOTuolidate'°^**''^^  exercised  the  greatest  centralising  force,  and 

the  Greek     gave  the  most  promise  of  uniting  under  its  leader- 

"'  °^'       ship  the  scattered  members  of  the  Hellenic  body. 

Events  prior  to  the  Persian  War  had  been  gradually  leading  up 

to  the  rect^nition  of  a  Spartan  headship.     It  required,  however, 

the  actual  occurrence  of  the  war  to  bring  rapidly  to  maturity 

what  hitherto  had  only  existed  in  embryo — to  place  at  once 

vividly  before   the   whole   race  the   consciousness   of  Hellenic 

unity,  to  drive  Sparta  to  the  assumption  of  leadership,  and  to 

induce  the  other  Greek  states  to  acquiesce  calmly  in  the  new 

position  occupied  by  one  of  their  number. 

2.  The  beneficial  influence  of  an  extreme  common  danger  was 
not  limited  to  the  time  of  its  actual  existence.     The  tendency 

„        ,  towards    consolidation,    having    once    obtained    a 

nition  of  Certain  amount  of  strength,  did  not  disappear  with 
i^i'momft.  jjjg  ^yg^  ^jjj^jj  brought  it  into  being.  From  the 
tima  of  the  Persian  invasion^  we  notice  a  general  inclination  of 
the  Greeks  to  gather  themselves  together  into  confederations 
under  leaders.  The  chief  states,  Sparta,  Athens,  Bceotia,  Ai^os, 
are  recognised  as  possible  holders  of  such  a  hegemony;  and  the 
history  from  this  time  thus  possesses  a  character  of  unity  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  at  an  earlier  period. 

Immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  First  Persian  War,  1.  Flight  of 
Hippias  to  Sardis,  and  influence  which  he  exercised  over  Artaphemes. 
2.  Revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  share  taken  by  Athens  and  Eretrb  in  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  b,c,  500,  (See  above,  p.  ij6,)  3.  Treatment  of  the 
heralds  of  Darius  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  B.C.  491.  These  causes,  however, 
at  the  roost  hastened  an  attempt,  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  made, 
to  extend  the  Persian  dominion  over  continental  Gieece. 

3.  The  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  having  been  frustrated, 
in  part  by  a  storm,  in  part  by  the   opposition  of  the  Brygi, 

Expeditions  of  ^  ^"i^^  of  Thracians,  it  was  resolved,  before  a 
Matdonius,  and  second  expedition  was  sent  out,  to  send  heralds  and 

of  Marathon,     summon  the  Greek  states  severally  to  surrender. 

Bc.  490.       -j-jjg  result  of  this  policy  was  striking.     The  island 

states  generally,  and  many  of  the  continental  ones,  made  their 

submission.     Few,  comparatively,  rejected  the  overture.    Athens 
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and  Sparta,  however,  marked  their  abhorrence  of  the  proposal 
made  them  in  the  strongest  possible  way.  In  spite  of  the  uni- 
versally-received law,  that  the  persons  of  heralds  were  sacred, 
they  put  the  envoys  of  Darius  to  death,  and  thus  placed  them- 
selves beyond  all  possibility  of  further  parley  with  the  enemy. 

The  submission  of  £gina  to  Persia  at  this  time  is  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  by  Athens  at  Sparta.  Punishment  of  £gina  hj  Cleomenes  in 
consequence,  and  deposition  of  Deniaratus,  who  attempts  to  thwart  the 
expedition. 

Expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  B.C.  490.  Occnpatjon  of  Naxos. 
Capture  of  Eretria.  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  failure  of  a  subsequent  attempt 
to  surprise  Athens.  Tardy  arriTal  of  the  Spartan  succours.  Unhappy  end  of 
Miltiades. 

4.  The  victory  of  Marathon  gave  Greece  a  breathing-space 
before  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  between  herself  and  Persia, 
which  was  manifestly  impending.  No  one  con-  ^^^  luement- 
cdved  that  the  danger  was  past,  or  that  the  Great  >tion  of  the 
King  would  patiently  accept  his  defeat,  without  ***°^  "'^■ 
seeking  to  avenge  it.  The  ten  years  which  intervened  between 
Marathon  and  Thermopylx  were  years  of  preparation  as  much 
to  Greece  as  to  Persia.  Athens  especially,  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Themistocles,  made  herself  ready  for  the  coming 
conflict  by  the  application  of  her  great  pecuniary  resources 
to  the  increase  of  her  navy,  and  by  the  training  of  her  people 
in  nautical  babtts.  The  war  between  this  state  and  jEgina, 
which  continued  till  B.C.  481,  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
Grecian  cause,  by  stimulating  these  naval  efforts,  and  enabling 
Themistocles  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  their  good. 

Influence  of  Themistocles  at  this  time  secured  by  the  ostracism  of  his  rival, 
Aritddes,  b.c.  4S1,  probably. 

5.  The  military  preparations  of  Darius  in  the  years  B.C.  489  to 
487,  and  those  of  Xerxes  in  B.C  484  to  481,  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  could   not   doubt   the 

quarter  in  which  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow.  ^^^  o,eets  at 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  year  B.C.  481  given  up  to  "he  isthmus, 
counter-preparations.  A  general  congress  held  at 
the  Isthmus — a  new  feature  in  Greek  history — arranged,  or 
suppressed,  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  states  attending  it ; 
assigned  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  to  Sparta ;  and  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  assistance 
from  distant,  or  reluctant,   members  of  the  Hellenic  body — 
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Argos,  Crete,  Corcyra,  and  Sicily.  A  resolution  was  at  the 
same  time  taken  to  meet  the  invader  at  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  Greece,  where  it  was  thought  that  the  pass  of 
Tempe  offered  a  favourable  position  for  resistance. 

6.  The  force  sent  to   Thessaly,  finding  the  pass  of  Tempi 

untenable,  withdraws  at  once ;  and  the  position  of  Thermopylae 

and  Artemisium    is  chosen  for   the  combined   re- 

of  Xeraes,  sistance  to  the  foe  by  sea  and  land.  Though  that 
„  ^f-  *??;      position    is    forced,   Attica    overrun,    and   Athens 

BaUles  of  (Tier- "^  ,  .  .         X       ,. 

mopylie,  Sala-  taken  and  burnt,  in  revenge  for  Sardis,  yet  the 
^'d  Mtc^'  '^^'^^^t  °^  **'^  ^^^*  ^^^'  ^*  Salamis  (b,c.  480)  alarms 
Xerxes,  and  causes  him  to  retire  with  all  his 
remaining  vessels  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Mardonius 
stays  behind  with  350,000  picked  men ;  and  the  fate  of  Greece 
has  to  be  determined  by  a  land  battle.  This  is  fought  the  next 
yearj  B.C.  479,  at  Platsea,  by  the  Spartan  king,  Pausanias,  and  the 
Athenian  general,  Aristides,  who  with  69,000  men  completely 
defeat  the  Persian  general,  take  his  camp,  and  destroy  his  army. 
A  battle  at  Mycale  (in  Asia  Minor),  on  the  same  day,  effects  the 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  and  thus  the 
entire  invading  armament,  both  naval  and  military,  is  swept 
away,  the  attempt  at  conquest  having  issued  in  utter  failure. 

Details  of  tbe  War.  Tbe  Greeks  evacuate  Thessalf  early  in  the  year. 
Fresh  deliberation  at  the  Isthmus,  and  resolve  to  occupy  Thermopylse  and 
Artemisium.  Nine  thousand  men  under  Leonidas  take  post  at  Thermopflie, 
and  171  vessels  under  Eurybiades  guard  the  strait  at  Artemisium.  Advance 
of  Xerxes  to  Malis.  Fruitless  assaults  on  the  Greek  position  during  two  days. 
Way  of  turning  the  position  made  known  to  the  Persians  by  Ephialtes. 
Leonidas  dismisses  half  his  army.  Gallant  struggle  of  the  remainder  ter- 
minates in  the  complete  destrucbon  of  all,  except  400  Thebans,  who  are  made 
prisoners.  About  the  same  time  engagements  take  place  between  the  Persian 
fleet  of  above  1,000  vessels,  and  the  very  inferior  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium, 
without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either  side ;  but  the  forcing  of  Thermopylae 
by  the  Persian  army  induces  Kuryblades  to  retire  down  the  Euripus  and  bring 
his  fleet  to  an  anchor  at  Salamis.  March  of  Xerxes  through  Phocis  and 
Bceotia  into  Attica.  Failure  of  attempt  on  Delphi.  Burning  of  Athens. 
General  alarm  of  the  Greeks,  and  inclination  of  the  fleet  to  disperse.  Politic 
measures  of  Themistodes  prevent  the  dispersal,  and  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  of  the  two  fleets  in  the  strait  between  Attica  and  Salamis,  in 
which  the  Greeks  with  jBo  sail  completely  vanquish  and  disperse  the  Persian 
fleet  of  1,107  triremes.  Terror  of  Xerxes— his  retreat.  Mardonius  winters 
in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  479  resumes  the  offensive  with 
joOjOoo  picked  Asiatic  troops  and  50,000  confederate  Greets.  Negotiations 
follow  between  Persia  and  Argos.  Persian  troops  re-occupy  Attica  and  enter 
the  Megarid.  Long  inaction  of  Sparta.  Death  of  Cleombrotus  and  accession 
of  Pausanias  followed  by  a  sudden  change  of  policy.  The  full  force  of 
Sparta  is  levied ;  large  contingents  are  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 
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allies;  and  the  Greeks  tsAe  the  field  with  above  100,000  men,  Mardonius 
retires  into  Bceotia.  The  Greeks  cross  Cithxran  and  take  up  a  position  near 
Platza.  Man<£UTres  of  Mardonius.  He  at  length  attacks  the  Greeks  as 
they  are  enecuting  a  difficult  movement,  so  that  they  have  to  engage  with 
two-fifths  of  their  army  absent.  Battle  of  PlatKa.  Complete  rout  of  the 
Pereians — only  Artabazus  with  a  body  of  40,000  retreats  in  good  order. 
Double  disaster  at  Mycal^  a  fit  termination  of  the  first  act  of  the  great 
historic  drama. 

7.  The  discomfiture  of  the  assailing  force  which  had  threatened 

the  liberties  of  Greece,  while  it  was  far  from  bringing  the  war  to 

an  end,  entirely  changed  its  character.     Greece  now    „    „     , 

'_.-'.  °.  ,  The  Greeks 

took  the  ofiensivc.     Not  content  with  dnving  her       assume 

foe  beyond  her  borders,  she  aimed  at  pressing  Persia    ""^  ""jSg""' 

back   from   the  advanced   position  which  she  had 

occupied  in  this  quarter,  regarding  it  as  menacing  to  her  own 

security.     At  the  same  time,  she  punished  severely  the  Grecian 

states  which  had  invited  or  encouraged  the  invader.     Moreover, 

she  vindicated   to   herself,  as  the  natural   consequence  of  the 

victories  of  Salamis  and  Mycal^,  the  complete  command  of  the 

Levant,  or  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  sovereignty  over  ail 

the  littoral  islands,  including  Cyprus. 

Opemtioiu  after  UyoalA.  Siege  and  capture  of  Sestos,  B.  c.  479. 
Expedition  of  Pausanias  to  Cyprus,  and  liberation  of  the  island  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  B.C.  478.  Siege  of  Byzantium,  also  conducted  by  Pausanias. 
Byzantium  taken.   Siege  and  capture  of  Eion,  B.C.  477.  Attempts  on  Doriscus. 

8.  The  new  position  into  which  Greece  had  been  brought  by 
the  course  of  events,  a  position  requiring  activity,  enterprise,  the 
constant  employment   of  considerable  forces  at  a 

distance   from   home,   and   the  occupation   of  the   abdicates  the 
,/Egean  with  a  powerful  navy,  led  naturally  to  the     '^^*^^jP' 
great   change  which   now   took    place   in    Grecian 
arrangements — the  withdrawal  of  Sparta  from  the  conduct  of 
the   Persian  War,   and  the  substitution   of  Athens    as   leader. 
No  doubt  Sparta  did  not  see  at  once  all  which  this  change  in- 
volved.  The  misconduct  of  Pausanias,  who  entered  into  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Xerxes,  and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  her 
system,  which  unfitted  her  for  distant  foreign  wars,  made  Sparta 
glad  to  retire  from  an  unpleasant  duty,  the  burden  of  which  she 
threw  upon  Athens,  without  suspecting  the  profit  and  advantage 
which  that  ambitious  state  would  derive  from  undertaking  it. 
She  did  not  suppose  that  ^e  was  thereby  yielding  up  her  claim 
to  the  headship  of  all  Greece  at  home,  or  erecting  Athens  into 
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a  rival.  She  imagined  that  she  could  shift  on  to  a  subor- 
dinate responsibilities  which  were  too  much  for  her,  without 
changing  the  attitude  of  that  subordinate  towards  herself.  This 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  so  far  as  her  own  interests  were  concerned, 
and  had  to  be  redeemed  at  a  vast  cost  during  a  war  which 
lasted,  with  short  interruptions,  for  the  space  of  more  than  fifty 
years. 

9.  On  Athens  the  change  made  by  the  transference  of  the 

leadership  had  an  effect,  which,  if  not  really  advantageous  in 

.all  respects,  seemed  at  any  rate  for  a  time  to  be 

ihe  comm^d  extraordinarily  beneficial.     Her  patriotic  exertions 

by  Athens,     durine  the  War  of  Invasion  appeared  to  have  re- 
commence- "^  ' ' 

ment  of  ceived  thereby  their  due  reward.  She  had  obtained 
'  *^pi^""  a  free  vent  for  her  superabundant  activity,  energy, 
and  enterprise.  She  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
league  of  the  naval  powers  of  Greece,  offensive  and  defensive, 
against  Persia.  The  original  idea  of  the  league  was  that  of  a 
free  confederation.  Delos  was  appointed  as  its  centre.  There  the 
Congress  was  to  sit,  and  there  was  to  be  the  common  treasury. 
But  Athens  soon  converted  her  acknowledged  headship  {riyffMvia) 
into  a  sovereignty  {itpxq).  First,  the  right  of  states  to  secede 
from  the  confederacy,  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  terms  of 
confederation,  was  denied  ;  and,  upon  its  assertion,  was  decided 
in  the  negative  by  the  unanswerable  ailment  of  force.  Next, 
the  treasury  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  were  discontinued.  Finally,  the 
separate  treasury  of  the  league  was  merged  in  that  of  Athens ; 
the  money  and  ships  of  the  allies  were  employed  for  her  own 
aggrandisement  in  whatever  way  Athens  pleased  ;  and  the  various 
members  of  the  league,  excepting  a  few  of  the  more  powerful, 
were  treated  as  Athenian  subjects,  compelled  to  model  their 
governments  in  accordance  with  Athenian  views,  and  even  forced 
to  allow  all  important  causes  to  be  transferred  by  appeal  from 
their  own  local  courts  to  those  of  the  Imperial  City.  These 
changes,  while  they  immensely  increased  the  wealth  and  the 
apparent  importance  and  power  of  Athens,  did  nevertheless,  by 
arousing  a  deep  and  general  feeling  of  discontent  among-her 
subject-allies,  introduce  an  element  of  internal  weakness  into  her 
system,  which,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  was  sure  to  show 
itself  and  to  issue  in  disaster,  if  not  in  ruin. 
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10.  Internal  changes  of  considerable  importance  accompanied 
this  exaltation  of  Athens  to  the  headship  of  an  Empire.  The 
power  of  the  Clisthenic  stratigi  increased,  while  that 
of  the  old  archons  declined  until  it  became  a  mere  chuiges  in 
shadow.  The  democracy  advanced.  By  a  law  of  J^nfilf^JJU* 
Aristides,  B.C.  478,  the  last  vestige  of  a  property  Brilliant  petiod 
qualification  was  swept  away,  and  every  Athenian 
citizen  was  made  eligible  to  every  office.  The  law-courts  were 
remodelled  and  systematised  by  Pericles,  who  also  introduced  the 
plan  of  paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance.  The  old 
Council  of  the  Areop^us  was  assailed,  its  political  power  de- 
stroyed, and  its  functions  made  simply  judicial.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  certain  conservative  alterations  were  introduced 
by  way  of  balance.  The  establishment  of  the  Nomophylaces  and 
the  Nomothetae,  together  with  the  institution  of  the  Indictment 
for  Illegality  (ypcupji  napavofioif),  had  a  decided  tendency  to  check 
the  over-rapid  prioress  of  change.  The  practice  of  re-electing 
year  after  year  a  favourite  stratfgus  gave  to  the  republic  some- 
thing of  the  stability  of  monarchy,  and  rendered  fluctuations  in 
policy  less  frequent  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
less  extreme.  Meanwhile,  the  convenient  institution  of  ostracism 
diminished  the  violence  of  party  struggles,  and  preserved  the 
state  from  all  attempts  upon  its  liberties.  The  sixty  years  which 
followed  Salamis  form,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Athenian  history,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  exceptional  spectacle 
of  a  full-blown  democracy,  which  has  nevertheless  all  the 
steadiness,  the  firmness,  and  the  prudent  self-control  of  a  limited 
monarchy  or  other  mixed  government. 

II,  Athens  also  during  this  period  became  the  most  splendid 
of  Greek  cities,  and  was  the  general  resort  of  all  who  excelled 
in  literature  or  in  the  arts.    The  Parthenon,  the  „ 

,      T.  Oraamenlation 

Theseium,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Fropylaea  were     of  the  dty. 

built,  and  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus    ^J^^^t  *f 
and   the   exquisite   sculptures   of  Phidias   and   his  literature  and 
school.     Cimon  and  Pericles  vied  with  each  other         * 
in  the  beautifying  of  the  city  of  their  birth  ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  latter  especially  gave  to  talent  of  every  kind, 
attracted  to  Athens  a  galaxy  of  intellectual  lights  such  as  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.     At  the  same 
time,  works  of  utility  were  not  neglected,  but  advanced  at  an 
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equal  pace  with  those  whose  character  was  ornamental.  The 
defences  of  Athens  were  rebuilt  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Persians ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  fortifications  were 
extended  to  the  sea  on  either  side  by  the  'Long  Walls'  to  the 
two  ports  of  Pirasus  and  PhalSrum.  The  triple  harbour  of 
Piraeus  was  artificially  enlarged  and  strengthened.  New  docks 
were  made ;  and  a  town  was  laid  out  on  a  grand  plan  for  the 
maritime  population.  A  magnificent  force  of  triremes  was  kept 
up,  maintained  always  at  the  highest  point  of  efHciency. 
Colonies  were  moreover  sent  out  to  distant  shores,  and  new 
towns  arose,  at  Amphipolis,  Thurii,  and  elsewhere,  which  repro- 
duced in  remote  and  barbarous  r^ions  the  splendour  and  taste 
of  the  mother  city,  on  a  reduced  scale. 

12.  Although  Aristides  was  the  chief  under  whom  Athens 
obtained   her   leadership,    and   Themistocles  the  statesman  to 

Successes  of  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  was  thought  of  for  such 
Cimon,  B.C.  a  position,  yet  the  guidance  of  the  state  on  her  new 
career  was  intrusted  to  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  to  Cimon.  Aristides  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  deficient  in  military  talent ;  and  the  dishonest  conduct  of 
Themistocles  had  rendered  him  justly  open  to  suspicion.  It  was 
thus  to  the  son  of  the  victor  at  Marathon  that  the  further 
humiliation  of  Persia  was  now  committed. 

Campaigns  of  Cimon :— Siege  and  capture  of  Eion,  about  B.C.  475. 
Occupation  of  Scyros,  B.C.  47°-  Expedition  to  Asia,  and  victories  of  Cimon 
at  tlie  Eurymedon,  B.C.  466.  War  with  Thasos,  b.c.  465,  and  attempt  to 
found  Amphipolis.  Thasos  reduced,  s.c.  462.  Contingent  $ent  to  aid  the 
Spartans  against  their  revolted  Helots.  Contingent  dismissed,  B.C.  461. 
Anger  of  the  Athenians  on  this  account. 

13.  The  revolt  oi  the  Spartan  Helots  simultaneously  with  the 
siege  of  Thasos,  B.c.  464,  was  an  event  the  importance  of  which 

can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.     It  led  to  the  first 
^Hdotl,*^*  actual  rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  Athens 
B.C.  464.      and  Sparta ;  and  it  occupied  the  attention  of  Sparta 
cised.    Advent  SO   Completely  for  ten   years   that   she    could   do 
of  Pericles  to  nothing  during  that  time  to  check  the  rapid  ad- 
vance which  Athens   made,  so  soon  as  she  found 
herself  free   to    take  whatever    part    she   pleased   in   Grecian 
politics.    It  likewise  caused  the  banishment  of  Cimon  (B.C.  461) 
and  the  elevation  of  Pericles  to  the  chief  direction  of  affeurs — 
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a  change  of  no  small  moment,  b^i^  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
summate statesman  as  chief  of  the  state  for  a  mere  moderately 
skilful  general. 

'  14.  The  ambition  of  Pericles  aimed  at  securing  to  Athens  the 
first  position  in  Greece  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  understood  that 
Sparta  would  not  tolerate  such  pretensions,  and  was  Aims 
prepared  to  contest  with  that  power  the  supremacy  of  Perides- 
on  shore.  But  he  believed  that  ultimately)  in  such  a  country  as 
Greece,  the  command  ofthe  sea  would  carry  with  it  a  predominant 
power  over  the  land  also.  He  did  not  design  to  withdraw  Athens 
from  her  position  of  leader  against  Persia  j  but,  treating  the 
Persian  War  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  affair,  he  wished  to 
direct  the  main  energies  of  his  country  towards  the  acquisition 
of  such  authority  and  influence  in  central  and  northern  Greece  as 
would  place  her  on  a  par  with  Sparta  as  a  land  power.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  such 
states  of  the  Peloponnese  as  were  jealous  of  Sparta ;  and  he  was 
willing,  when  danger  threatened,  to  relinquish  the  contest  with 
Persia  altogether,  and  to  devote  all  his  efTorts  to  the  establishment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  Greece. 


KilitaiT  History  of  Athens  undsr  Ferlolaa,  from  B.C.  461  to 
B.C.  447.  Alliance  made  with  Argos  and  Tbessaty,  b.c.  461.  The  Megarid 
annexed,  and  its  capital  connected  by  'Long  Walls*  with  the  sea.  First 
Peloponnesian  War,  under  the  leadership  of  Corinth,  B.C.  460  to  457.  Double 
defeat  of  the  Corinthians  on  the  land,  and  victory  gained  by  Athens  over  the 
fginetans  and  their  allies  by  sea.  Siege  of  £gina.  Fleet  of  100  vessels, 
despatched  to  Cyprus  against  the  Pei^ians,  proceeds  to  Egypt  to  assist  Inarus. 
The  Athenian  '  Long  Walls '  are  begun.  Effort  made  by  Sparta  to  check  her 
rival  brings  od  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  B.C.  457,  a  Spartan  victory,  but  one 
which  left  the  field  completely  open  to  Athens.  The  victory  of  Myroaidas 
at  CEnophyta,  sixty'two  days  after  Tanagra,  (b.c.  456},  lays  BiEOtia  prostrate  at 
her  feet.  Phocts  and  Opuntian  Locrls  submit  to  her.  Agina  surrenders  and 
joins  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Recall  of  Cimon,  and  completion  of  the 
'  Long  Walk.'  Triumphant  cruise  of  TolmJdas  round  the  Peloponnese, 
B.C.  455.  Athenian  expedition  Into  The$saly  in  the  same  year  fails.  Disasters 
overtake  the  ships  sent  to  Egypt.  Pericles  in  person  makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  (Eniadge,  B.C.  454.  Warned  by  these  continued  disasters,  and 
distriKtful  of  the  condition  of  B<Eotia,  Pericles,  three  years  later,  condudes 
a  peace  with  Sparta  lor  five  years,  B.C.  451,  This  enables  him  once  more  to 
despatch  a  force  gainst  Persia,  which  is  placed  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
who  dies  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  The  fleet,  however,  shortly  afterwards  gains 
a  great  victory  off  Salamis.  Hereupon  peace  is  made.  Athens  relinquishes 
to  Persia  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  while  Persia  permits  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  450.  A  short  pause  ensues,  and  then  the 
&bric  of  Athenian  land  empire  is  shattered  by  the  rebellion  of  Bixotia  and  the 
defeat  of  Coroneia,  B.C.  447,  which  involve  the  further  immediate  loss  fA 
Pbocis  and  Locris,  while  they  threaten  still  worse  consequences. 
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15.  The  culminating  period  of  Athenian  greatness  was  the  in- 
terval between  CEnophyta  and  Coroneia,  B.c.  456  to  447.  Pericles, 

I     who  at  the  outset  appeared  likely  to  succeed  in  all 
Athens  reaches    ,  ,,,,,,  ,  ,      ,,       , 

the  height     that   he  had   planned,   learned   gradually  by   the 

^d  bemi""d  ^^^'^^  °f  events  that  he  had  overrated  his  country's 
decline,  powcrs,  and  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 
From  about  B.C.  454  his  aim  was  to  consolidate  and 
conserve,  not  to  enlai^Cj  the  dominion  of  Athens,  But  the 
policy  of  moderation  came  too  late.  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Locria 
burned  to  be  free,  and  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  arms, 
so  soon  as  a  convenient  occasion  ofTered.  Coroneia  came,  and 
Athens  was  struck  down  upon  her  knees.  Two  years  later,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  five  years'  peace  (B.C.  445),  Sparta  arranged 
a  combination  which  threatened  her  rival  with  actual  destruction. 
Megara  on  the  one  side  and  Eubcea  on  the  other  were  stirred 
to  revolt,  while  a  Peloponnesian  force  under  Pleistoanax  and 
Cleandridas  invaded  Attica  at  Eleusis.  But  the  crisis  was  met 
by  Pericles  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  The  Spartan  leaders 
were  accessible  to  bribes,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  talents 
relieved  Athens  from  her  greatest  dai^er.  Eubcea,  the  possession 
of  which  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  unproductive  Attica, 
received  a  severe  punishment  for  her  disaffection  at  the  hands 
of  Pericles  himself.  Megara,  and  a  few  outlying  remnants  of  the 
land  empire  enjoyed  from  B,c.  456  to  447,  were  made  the  price 
of  peace.  By  the  cession  of  what  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  retain,  Athens  purchased  for  herself  a  long  term  of  rest, 
during  which  she  might  hope  to  recruit  her  strength  and  prepare 
herself  to  make  another  struggle  for  the  supremacy. 

Thirty  years'  peace  concluded,  B.C.  445.  Authority  of  Pericles  at  its  height. 
Ostracism  of  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  B.C.  443.  Great  worts  of  Pericles 
esecuted,  Powerof  Athens  nursed  by  extension  of  cArurA  system  (e.g.  Hestiza 
and  Sindp£),  and  by  the  judicious  planting  of  colonies  (e.  g.  Thurii,  B.C.  443, 
and  Ampliipolis,  B.C.  437).  Good  economy  of  Pericles,  and  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  treasury.  The  only  interruption  of  peace  during  the  thirteen 
years  from  B.C.  445  to  43a  is  caused  by  the  defection  of  Samos,  b.c  440, 
which  the  Athenians  provoke  by  interference  in  the  local  politics.  Revolt  put 
down,  after  a  nine  months'  siege,  by  Pericles. 

Commencement  of  differences  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  on  ucount 
of  Epidamnus,  B.C.  436.  Naval  victory  of  the  Corcyrzans,  B.C.  435,  Great 
preparations  of  Corinth,  and  application  of  Corcyra  to  Athens,  B.C.  433, 
Corcyra  taken  into  alliance  and  effectually  protected,  B.c,  43a. 

In  revenge,  Corinth  induces  Potidsea  to  revolt  from  Athens,  B.C.  433. 
Other  Chalcidian  cities  join.  Corinth  assists  the  revolters,  Perdiccas 
faithful  to  neither  side.  Athenians  lay  siege  to  Fotidxa.  Corinth  appeals 
to  Spana,  and,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  war  is  declared,  b.c.  431, 
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i6.  The  stru^le  which  now  commenced  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Peloponnesian  War.'  It  lasted  twenty-seven  years,  from 
B.C.  431  to  404,  and  extended  itself  over  almost  the  The  Pelo- 
whole  of  the  Grecian  world,  involving  almost  every  ^H"^"^ 
state  from  Selinus  at  the  extreme  west  of  Sicily  to  481-404. 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes  in  the  j^Egean.  Though  in  the  main  a  war 
for  supremacy  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Greece,  Athens 
and  Sparta,  it  was  also  to  a  certain  extent  '  a  struggle  of  prin- 
ciples,' and  likewise,  though  to  a  lesser  extent, '  a  war  of  races.' 
Speaking  generally,  the  Ionian  Greeks  were  banded  together  on 
the  one  side,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Athenians  ;  while 
the  Dorian  Greeks,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  gave  their 
aid  to  the  Spartans.  But  political  sympathy  determined,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  race,  the  side  to  which  each  state  should 
attach  itself.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  respectively  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  the  representatives  of  the  two  principles  of  democracy 
and  oligarchy ;  and  it  was  felt  that,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  preponderated,  the  cause  of  oligarchical  or  democratical 
government  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion was  unknown.  Both  powers  alike  were  propagandist;  and 
revolutionised,  as  occasion  offered,  the  constitutions  of  their  depen- 
dencies. Even  without  intervention,  party  spirit  was  constantly 
at  work,  and  the  triumph  of  a  faction  over  its  rival  in  this  or  that 
petty  state  might  at  any  time  disturb  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  chief  belligerents. 

17,  These  two  belligerents  offered  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
each  other  in  many  respects.   Athens  was  predominantly  a  mari- 
time, Sparta  a  land  power.     Athens  had  influence      Contrast 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece  and  in  Asia ;  l^^"'^^( 
Sparta,  on  the  western  side  of  Greece,  and  in  Italy    beUieerents. 
and  Sicily.     Again,  the  position  of  Sparta  with  respect  to  her 
allies  was  very  different  from  that  of  Athens,     Sparta  was  at  the 
head  of  a  purely  voluntary  confederacy,  the  members  of  which 
regarded  their  interests  as  bound  up  in  hers,  and  accepted  her,  on 
account  of  her  superior  military  strength,  as  their  natural  leader. 
Athens  was  mistress  of  an  empire  which  she  had  acquired,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  force ;  and  was  disliked  by  most  of  her 
subject-allies,  who  accepted  her  leadership,  not  from  choice,  but 
from  compulsion.  Thus  Sparta  was  able  to  present  herself  before 
men's  minds  in  the  character  of  'liberator  of  Greece;'  though, 

N 
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had  she  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  rest  of  Greece, 
her  yoke  would  probably  have  been  found  at  least  as  galling  as 
the  Athenian. 

Allies  of  Spafta.  The  allies  on  whom  S|>3rta  could  count  were  ihe  Corin- 
thians, the  Bceotians,  the  Megarians,  the  Phocians,  the  Locrians,  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  the  Leu 'adians,  the  Anactorians,  the  Arcadians,  the  E]eans,the  Sicyonians, 
and  the  Achseans  of  PellSnf.  In  £tolia  the  semi -barbarous  inhabitants  were 
inclined  to  be  favourable  to  them ;  and  in  Itaty  and  Sicil;  the  Dorian  cities 
were  their  well- wishers,  and  might  be  expected,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
lend  them  aid. 

Sutiieot-AIlieB  of  Athens.  These  were  Eubcea,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Samos,  the 
Cycladea  and  Sporades  (except  Mclos  and  Thera,  which  were  neutral),  mari- 
time Caria,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
Flatza,  Naupactus,  Zacynthus,  and  Corcyra.  The  Thessalians  and  Acamanians 
were  friendly  to  them,  and  so  were  the  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Besdes  her  allies,  Athens  held  at  tliis  time,  as  parts  of  her  own  territory, 
Hesti^Ea,  ^gina,  Scyrus,  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  the  Chersonese. 

i8.  Among  the  principal  advafltages  which  Athens' possessed 
over  Sparta  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  the  better 

Finances  of  arrangement  of  her  finance.  Sparta  can  scarcely 
Aihetia.  be  said  to  have  had  a  revenue  at  all.  Her  military 
expenses  were  met  by  extraordinary  contributions,  which  she  and 
her  allies  levied  upon  themselves,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require. 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  oi^anised  system,  which  secured 
her  an  annual  revenue  greatly  exceeding  her  needs  in  time  of 
peace,  and  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  expense  of  a  moderate 
war.  When  extraordinary  efforts  were  required,  she  could  fall 
back  on  her  accumulations,  which  were  large ;  or  she  could 
augment  her  income  by  requiring  from  her  citizens  an  increased 
rate  of  property-tax. 

Finaneea  of  AthenB.  (i)  Sourctt  ^  her  Rrvenue.  1.  The  tribute  paid  by 
the  subject-allies,  which  was  originally  fixed,  by  the  ratiiig  of  Aristides,  at  460 
talents  (about  tio,oooA)  anntially,  but  had  been  raised,  by  the  substKution  of 
money  for  ships,  from  that  sum  to  600  talents  (145,0007.)  S.  The  ^Toi«ar, 
or  direct  tax  paid  by  foreign  residents.  S.  The  income  derived  from  the 
fiublic  property  of  the  state,  especially  from  the  mines,  which  about  this  time 
were  very  productive.  4.  The  customs— a  3  per  cent.  oJ  i-ahrem  duty  on 
all  exports  and  imports.  B.  Harbour-dues— i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all 
cargoes  brought  into  Athenian  ports.  6,  A  duty  on  slaves,  paid  by  their 
masters.  7>  A  tax  on  emancipated  slaves,  paid  by  themselves.  8.  The  tlaipapa 
or  property-tax — a  resource  on  which  the  state  could  fall  back,  but  which  was 
not  used  in  ordinary  years.  The  entire  revenue  from  all  these  sources  put 
together  has  been  estimated  at  1,00a,  and  again  at  1,000  talents,  i.r.  at  a 
quarter  orhalf  a  million  of  ourmoney.  To  complete  the  notion  of  the  means 
of  the  state,  we  must  add  to  these  various  sources  of  revenue  the  lilurgiej, 
which  threw  on  individuals  the  duty  of  providing  for  various  expenses  that 
must  otherwise  have  been  defrayed  by  the  state,  (ii)  Headi  of  Expmditurt. 
L  The  support  of  the  navy,  including  building  of  ^ips  and  pay  of  men,  was 
probably  the  largest  head,    9.  Next  to  this  might  come  the  expenditure  oa 
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shows  and  sights  (rd  St^pucAi),  S.  The  pa;  of  soldiers  in  actual  service  would 
be  a  third  head,  4.  The  dicasts',  and  at  a  iater  date  the  ecclesiasts'  fees  would 
also  be  an  important  item.  6.  Id  most  years  some  money  would  be  spent  on 
public  buildings.  8/  Votes  were  likewise  often  passed  for  the  reward  of  indi- 
viduals, which  must  in  some  years  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  7.  Finally, 
there  was  a  kind  of  <  secret  service  money,'  which,  thou^  not  large,  was 
remarkable. 

Athens  began  the  war  with  an  accumulation  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  6,ooo 
talents  (nearly  1.500,000/.)  in  her  treasury.  She  had  likewise  in  her  temples 
d^N>5its  and  offerings  of  great  value.  The  single  statue  of  AthSu^,  in  the 
Parthenon,  is  said  to  have  had  gold  omanients  worth  more  than  125,000/. 

19.  The  Peloponnesian  War  maybe  divided  into  three  periods: 
— 1st.  From  the  commencement  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  of  Nicias— ten  years — B  C.  431  to  411.    and.       ^^^^ 
From  the  Peace  of  Nicias  to  its  formal  rupture  by     periods  of 
Sparta— eight  years— B.C.  421  to  413.     3rd.  From      ""*  ^"' 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Nicias  to  the  capture  of  Athens — 
rather  more  than  nine  years — B.C,  413  to  404. 

20.  First  Period.  The  stru^le  was  conducted  for  two  years 
and  a  half  by  Pericles ;  then  by  Nicias,  but  under  the  check  of  a 
strong  opposition  led  by  Cleon.  Athens  was  con-  j.-  rttriaA. 
tinually  more  and  more  successful  up  to  B.C.  434,  b.c. 
when  the  fortune  of  war  changed.  The  rash  ex- 
pedition into  Bceotia  in  that  year  lost  Athens  the  flower  of  her 
troops  at  Delium  ;  while  the  genius  of  the  young  Spartan, 
Bra^das,  first  saved  Megara,  and  then,  transferring  the  war  into 
Thrace,  threatened  to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  entire  mass 
of  their  allies  in  this  quarter.  The  effort  made  to  recover  Am- 
phipolis  (b.c.  432)  having  failed,  and  Athens  fearing  greatly  the 
further  spread  of  disaffection  among  her  subject-cities,  peace  was 
made  on  terms  disadvantageous  but  not  dishonourable  to  Athens 
■ — the  general  principle  of  the  peace  being  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum,  but  certain  exceptions  being  made  with  regard  to  Plataea 
and  the  Thracian  towns,  which  placed  Athens  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  which  she  held  when  the  war  began. 

Details  of  tl)«  "War.  b  c,  4JI.  Attack  on  Plataa  by  Tfaebans.  Invasion 
of  Attica  by  Archtdamus.  Athenian  fleet  ravages  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  and 
brings  over  Cephallenia.  First  appearance  of  Brasidas,  who  saves  MethQnf. 
Athenians  in  full  force  ravage  the  Megarid.  Alliance  made  by  Athens  with 
Sitatces,  kiiig  of  Thrace, — b.c.  4  jo.  Second  ini-asion  of  Atlicaby  Archidamus, 
Appearance  of  the  plague,  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pericles,  ravages  Epidaurus 
and  Trtrzen.  Plague  carried  to  Potidiea.  Spartans  attempt  lo  make  alliance 
with  Persia,  Potidsa  recovered.  —  B.C.  419.  Spartans,  under  Archidamus, 
blockade  Platfea,  and  under  Cnemus  attempt  to  reduce  Acamania.  Failure  of 
Cnemiu,  and  naval  victories  of  Phormto.  Death  of  Pericles,  Expedition 
of  Sitalces. — B.C.  42S.  Third  invasion  of  Attica,  under  Archidamus,  Revolt 
N  2 
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of  Mytil^nt.  AtheniaD  fleet  ravages  the  Peloponnese. — B.C.  427.  Fourth 
invasion  of  Attica,  under  Cleomenes.  Reduction  and  punishment  of  MytilSnt. 
Surrender  of  Platsa.  Attempt  of  Peloponnesians  to  recover  Corcyra  by  aid 
of  the  oligarchical  party  leads  to  a  bloody  revolution  id  that  island.  First 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  —  B.C.  416.  Earthquakes  prevent  the  usuiil 
invasion  of  Attica.  Failure  of  Nicias  to  take  Melos.  Unsuccessful  expedition 
of  Demosthenes  into  ^tolia.  Foundation  of  Heracleia  in  Trachis  by  the 
Spartans,  Defeat  of  Eurylochus  at  Olpz  by  Demosthenes,— B.C.  4*5.  Fifth 
invasion  of  Attica,  under  Agis.  Occupation  of  Pylos,  and  bloclcade  of  Sphac- 
teria.  Attempt  of  Sparta  to  make  peace  frustrated  by  Cleon.  Sphacteria 
captured  by  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  The  Messenians  settled  at  Pylos. 
Nicias,  in  command  of  the  fleet,  first  attacks  Corinth,  but  is  beaten  off,  and 
then  occupies  Methana  in  Epidauria.  Fresh  troubles  in  Corcyra.  Anactorium 
taken.  Chios  suspected. —  B.c.  414.  Attica  not  invaded,  Athenians  under 
Nicias  occupy  Cythera,  and  take  and  bum  Thyrea.  Attempt  to  recover 
Megara  fails,  but  results  in  capture  of  Nisaa.  Disasters  begin.  The  Greet 
cities  in  Sicily  come  to  terms,  and  require  the  Athenians  to  quit  the  island. 
An  invasion  of  Bixotia  from  two  quarters  completely  fails,  and  the  Athenians 
are  signally  defeated  at  Delium.  Bra^idas  marches  through  Thessaly  into 
Cbalcidic^,  and  is  received  as  a  liberator  by  Acanthus,  Argilus,  Amphipolis, 
and  other  cities. — B.C.  41J.  A  truce  made  for  a  year,  Brasidas  continues  to 
receive  into  alliance  such  of  the  Chalcidic  cities  as  revolt  to  him.  His  expe- 
dilion,  in  conjunction  with  Perdiccas,  against  the  Illyrians.  Nicias  recovers 
Mende,  besieges  Scionf,  and  makes  alliance  with  Perdiccas.^B.C.  433.  Cleon, 
appiointed  to  the  command  in  Thrace,  takes  Torftne  and  Gatepsus,  and  tries 
to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  is  completely  defeated  by  Brasidas,  who,  however, 
as  well  as  Cleon,  is  slain  in  the  battle.  Hereupon  peace  is  made,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  Nicias. 

31.  Second  Period.  The  continuance  ofhostilities  during  this 

period,  while  there  was  peace,  and  even  for  some  time  alliance, 

between  the  two  chief  belligerents,  was  attributable, 

B.C.        '  at  first,  to  the  hatred  which  Corinth  bore  to  Athens, 

^""*of      ^"'^   ^°  ^^  energy  which  she  showed   in   forming 

Alcib  ides  to  coalitions  against  her  detested  rival.     Afterwards  it 

^^^'-       was  owing  also  in  part  to  the  ambition  and  influence 

of  Alcibiades,  who  desired  a  renewal  of  the  war,  hoping  thereby 

to  obtain  a  sphere  suitable  to  his  talents.     Argos,  during  this 

period,  rose  for  a   time   into   consideration,  her  alliance  being 

sought  on  all  hands  ;  but  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  by  destroying 

the  flower  of  her  troops,  once  more  broke  her  power,  and  her  final 

gravitation  to  the  Athenian  side  was  of  no  consequence. 

Details  of  tbe  Htstorr,  B.c,  491.  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Defensive  alliance  between  Argos,  Corinth, 
Mantinea,  Elis,  and  Chalcidict^.  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
Sparta  and  Bceotia.— b.c.  430.  Athens,  oiFended  hereat,  makes  alliance  with 
Argos.  Mantinea  and  Elis  join  this  league,  Sparta  is  rejoined  by  most 
of  her  old  allies.  — B,c.  419.  Expedilion  of  Alcibiades  into  the  Peloponnese. 
War  brlween  Argos  and  Epidaurus.  —  B.c,  418,  Sparta  takes  the  field  against 
Art;o.4.  Battle  of  Mantinea.  Argos  submits  and  joins  the  Peioponnesian 
leaRue,  but  repents  the  nixt  year,  B.C.  417,  and  makes  alliance  with  Athens. — 
B.C.  416.    Athenian  expedition  against  Mclos. 
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22.  Far  more  important  than  his  PeloponnesJan  schemes  was 
the  project,  which  Alcibiades  now  brought  forward,  of  conquer- 
ii^  Sicily.     The  success  of  this  attempt  would  have       _   . 
completely  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  of  comjuering 
and  have  made  Athens  irresistible.     The  project,  '^''^' 

though  perhaps  somewhat  over-bold,  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  the  task  of  carrying  it  through  to  the  end  been 
intrusted  to  the  genius  which  conceived  it  Unfortunately  for 
Athens,  she  was  forced  to  choose  between  endai^ering  her 
liberties  by  maintaining  Alcibiades  in  power  and  risking  the  failure 
of  an  expedition  to  which  she  was  too  far  committed  for  her  to 
be  able  to  recede.  The  recall  of  Alcibiades  was  injurious  to 
Athens  in  various  ways.  It  deprived  her  of  her  best  general,  and 
of  the  only  statesman  she  possessed  who  was  competent  to  deal 
with  all  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  expedition.  It  made 
Sparta  fully  acquainted  with  the  Athenian  schemes  for  the  man- 
agement of  Sicilian  affairs,  and  so  enabled  her  to  counteract  them. 
Finally,  it  transferred  to  the  enemy  the  most  keen  and  subtle 
intellect  of  the  time,  an  intellect  almost  certain  to  secure  success 
to  the  side  which  it  espoused.  Stilt,  if  the  choice  lay  (as  probably 
it  did)  between  accepting  Alcibiades  as  tyrant  and  driving  him 
into  exile,  we  must  hold  Athens  justiiied  in  the  course  which 
she  took.  There  might  easily  be  a  rapid  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  a  disastrous  expedition.  Who  could  predict  the  time 
at  which  the  state  would  recover  from  the  loss  of  those  Uberties 
on  which  her  prosperity  had  recently  depended  ? 

Slolllan  I^zpaditloii.  fl.c.  415,  First  fleet  and  army  sent  out  under 
tlie  command  of  Nicias,  Lamaclius,  and  Alcibiades.  Armament  numbers 
1J4  triremes,  5,100  hoplites,  and  i,]oo  light-armed.  Obtains  possession  of 
Nazos  and  Catana.  Recall  of  Alcibiades,  who  escapes  to  Sparta.  Desultory 
Operations  of  Nicias. — B.C.  414.  Siege  of  Syracuse  commences.  Death  of 
L,ainachus.    Arrival  of  Gylippus. 

2$.  Third  Period.  The  maintenance  of  the  'Peace  ofNicias' 

had  long  been  rather  nominal  than  real.  Athens  and  Sparta  had 

indeed  abstained  hitherto  from  direct  attacks  upon  „;, 

,      ,  .       .  .  .  ,  Third  penod. 

each  other  s  temtories ;  but   they  had   been  con-  b.o.  413-404. 

tinually   employed   in    plots   against   each   other's  '^^^'si^u^n  * 
interests,  and  they  had  met  in  conflict  both  in  the     expeliiion, 
Peloponnese  and  in  Sicily.     Now  at  length,  after      *''^' 
eight  years,  the  worn-out  fiction  of  a  pretended  amity  was  dis- 
carded ;  and  the  Spartans,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  not  only 
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once  more  invaded  Attica,  but  made  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Deceleia  within  sight  of  Athens.  The  main  theatre  of  the 
struggle  continued,  however,  to  be  Sicily;  where  the  Athenians 
clung  with  desperation  to  a  scheme  which  prudence  required 
them  to  relinquish,  and  lavishly  sent  fleet  after  fleet- and  army 
after  army  to  maintain  a  conflict  which  was  hopeless.  Still  the 
expedition  might  have  re-embarked,  without  suffering  any  irre- 
parable disaster,  had  it  not  been  for  an  improvement  in  ship- 
building, devised  by  the  Corinthians  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Syracusans,  which  deprived  Athens  of  her  command  of  the  sea, 
and  forced  her  armies  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Thus  the  fatal 
blow,  from  which  Athens  never  recovered,  was  struck  by  the 
hatred  of  Corinth,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  more 
than  avenged  the  injuries  of  half  a  century. 

Conolusion  of  the  War  in  Sicily.  Athens  sends  out  a  fresh  armament 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  Night  attack  on  the  Svracusan  works 
fails.  Naval  battles  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  result  in  defeat  of  Athens. 
Siege  raised.  Attempt  of  Niciasand  Demosthenes  to  reach  the  south  coast  fails. 
Surrender  of  the  two  armies.    Cruel  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  B.C.  41  j, 

24.  The  immediate  result  of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  was  the 

transference  of  the  war  to  Asia  Minor.    Her.great  losses  in  ships 

and   sailors   had    so   crippled   the  naval  power  of 

ihTwar  to    Athens,  that  her  command   of  the  sea  was  gone ; 

Asi»  Minor,  jhg  more  so,  as  her  adversaries  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  to  their  fleet  of  a  powerful 
Sicilian  contingent.  The  knowledge  of  this  entire  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  belligerents  at  sea,  encouraged 
the  subject-allies  generally  to  shake  off  the  Athenian  yoke. 
Sparta  saw  the  importance  of  encouraging  this  defection ;  and 
crossing  the  .^^ean  Sea  in  force,  made  the  theatre  of  war  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands,  and  the  Hellespont.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  able  to  make  the  Persian  alliance,  which  she 
had  so  long  sought,  of  use  to  her.  Persian  gold  enabled  her  to 
maintain  a  fleet  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  Athens,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  her  the  victory  in  the  long  doubtful  contest. 

35.  What  most  surprises  us,  in  the  third  and  last  period  of  the 
war,  is~the  vigour  of  the  Athenian  defence ;    the  elasticity  of 

Wonderfol     ^P'"*'    ^^^  energy,    and    the   fertility   of  resource 

vigour  of     which    seemed    for    a    time    to   have   completely 

'  "^      surmounted   the  Sicilian  calamity,  and  made  the 

final  issue  once  more  appear  to  be  doubtful.    This  wonderful 
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recovery  of  strength  and  power  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  genius  of  one  man  —  Alcibiades.  But  something 
must  be  attributed  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people. 
Athens,  like  Rome,  is  greatest  and  most  admirable  in  misfortune; 
it  is  then  that  her  courage,  her  patience,  and  her  patriotism 
deserve  and  command  our  sympathies. 

I>etail«  of  the  War  till  th«  DisgrwM  of  Aloibladea.  b.c.  411.  Revolt 
of  Chios,  Miletus,  and  other  Ionian  cities.  Arrangements  between  Sparta  and 
Tissapbernes.  Samos  preserved  to  Athens  by  a  bloody  revolution.  Battle  of 
Miletus.  Naval  victory  of  Astyochus.  Cnidus  and  Rhodes  revolt  from 
Athens,— B.C.  411.  War  languishes.  Finesse  of  Tissaphernes.  Revolt  of 
Abydos,  ChalcetJon,  and  Byzantium,  Mindarus  succeeds  Astyochus,  and 
transfers  the  war  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  is  supported  by  Phamabazus. 
Recall  of  Alcibiades,  Naval  victory  of  Sestus  gained  by  Thrasybulus.  At 
,  borne,  the  Athenians  lose  EubcEa. — B.C.  410.  Great  victory  of  Cyzicus  gained 
by  Alcibiades.  Spartans  make  proposals  of  peace,  which  are  rejected. — b.c.  409. 
Defeat  of  Thrasyllus,  near  Ephesus.  Victory  of  Abydos.  At  home,  loss  of 
Nisxa  and  Pylos.~B.c.  408.  Alcibiades  recovers  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium. 
Returns  to  Athens  and  is  received  with  favour  (b.c.  407);  but,  on  the  lossof 
the  battle  of  Notium  by  his  lieutenant  in  his  absence,  is  disgraced,  and  goes 
into  exile, 

26.  The  arrival  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Sparta,  and  must  be  r^arded  as  mainly 
effective    in  bringing  the  war  rapidly  to  a  sue-  Arrival  of  the 
cessful  issue.     Hitherto  the  satraps  had  pursued  the  younger  Cyms 

.  —.       .  ,11.    gives  the  final 

policy  which  the  mterests  of  Persia  required,  had  victoiyio 
trimmed  the  balance,  and  contrived  that  neither  Sparta. 
side  should  obtain  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  other.  But 
Cyrus  had  personal  views,  which  such  a  course  would  not  have 
subserved.  He  required  the  assistance  of  Greek  troops  and 
ships  in  the  great  enterprise  that  he  was  meditating;  and,  to 
obtain  such  aid,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  real  friend  of 
one  belligerent  or  the  other.  He  chose  Sparta,  as  best  suited  to 
furnish  him  the  aid  he  required  ;  and,  having  made  his  choice,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  all  the  enei^  of  his  nature. 
It  was  his  prompt  and  lavish  generosity  which  prevented  the 
victory  of  Ai^inusse  from  being  of  any  real  service  to  Athens, 
and  enabled  Lysander  to  undo  its  effects  and  regain  the  mastery 
of  the  sea,  within  the  space  of  thirteen  months,  by  the  crowning 
victory  of  ./^gos-potanii.  That  victory  may  also  have  been  in 
another  way  the  result  of  Lysander's  command  of  Persian  gold  ; 
for  it  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  some  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  bribed,  and  that  the  negligence  which  lost  the 
battle  had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  stores  of  Cyrus. 
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Cloaiiis  Tears  of  the  War.    Conon  succeeds  Alcibiades  in  the  command, 

B.C.  406.  Naval  victory  of  Callicratidas.  Conon  is  shut  up  in  MytilSnf. 
Great  eiTorts  made  to  release  him.  Fresh  armament  sent  out,  and  victory 
of  the  Athenians  at  Arginu.*^.  Condemnation  of  the  Generals  for  neglect 
of  the  men  on  board  the  disabled  ships.  Lysander  sent  as  commander  by 
Sparta,  b.c.  405,  At  first,  declines  an  engagement.  Proceeds  to  the 
Hellespont.  Takes  Lampsacus.  Destroys  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JfLgsjs- 
potami,  except  the  squadron  of  Conon.  Blockades  Athens  by  sea,  while 
Pausanias  and  Agis  invest  it  by  land.  The  city  surrenders  after  a  five 
months'  siege — April,  B.C.  404.  The  long  walls  and  the  defences  of  the 
Firzus  are  destroyed;  all  ships  of  war  except  twelve  are  given  upt  Athens 
places  herself  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  and  the  city  is  handed  over  to 
an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  men. 

27.  The  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  third  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  is  full  of  interest.  The  disastrous  termi- 
In'emal  history  "^^''-"*°'^^^^  Sicilian  expedition  threw  discredit  upon 
of  Athens  during  democratical  institutions;  and  immediately  after  the 

"  news  of  it  reached  Athens,  the  constitution  was  modi- 

tied  in  an  aristocratic  direction,  B.C.  412.  The  change,  however, 
then  made  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient ;  and  in  B.C.  411a  more 
complete  revolution  was  effected-  Cowed  by  a  terrorism  which 
the  political  clubs  knew  well  how  to  exercise,  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy submitted  to  see  itself  abolished  in  a  perfectly  legal 
manner.  A  nominated  Council  of  400  succeeded  to  the  elective 
^ovkTi ;  and  a  pretended  committee  of  5,000  took  the  place  of  the 
time-honoured  ^kkAijit^.  This  government,  which  was  practically 
that  of  three  or  four  individuals,  lasted  for  about  four  months, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  violence,  and  the  democracy  was 
restored  again  under  certain  restrictions. 

28.  The  triumph  of  Sparta  was  the  triumph  throughout  Greece 
of  oligarchical  principles.     At  Athens  the  democracy  was  abo- 

Triompii  of  Wished,  and  the  entire  control  of  the  government 
Sparta.        placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Thirty,  a  Board 

''^ofher  which  has  acquired  in  history  the  ominous  name  of 
■  leadership.  .  jhe  Thirty  Tyrants.'  Boards  of  Ten  (5«apxH. 
chosen  by  himself,  were  set  up  by  Lysander  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  Samos  and  in  other  cities,  while  Spartan  '  harmosts,' 
with  indefinite  powers,  were  established  everywhere.  The  Greeks 
found  that,  instead  of  gaining  by  the  change  of  masters,  they  had 
lost ;  they  had  exchanged  the  yoke  of  a  power,  which,  if  rapacious, 
was  at  any  rate  refined,  civilized,  and  polished,  for  that  of  one 
which  added  to  rapacity  a  coarse  arrogance  and  a  cruel  harshness 
which  were  infinitely  exasperating  and  oiTensive.     Even  in  the 
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matter  of  the  tribute  there  was  no  relaxation.  Sparta  found  that, 
to  maintain  an  empire,  she  must  have  a  revenue ;  and  the  con- 
tributions of  her  subject-allies  were  assessed  at  the  annual  rate  of 
1,000  talents  (243,000^). 


Interference  of  Lysanderand  Pausanias.  Accommodation  made  with  Sparta — 
deposition  of  the  oli^rchf,  and  return  of  the  exiles.  Restoration  of  the 
democracy  as  it  stood  before  the  capture  of  Athens,  B.C.  403. 

The  condition  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty  may  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of 
what  happened  generally  in  the  Greek  cities  which  the  fortune  of  war  had 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  Sparta. 

29.  The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  B.c.  401  to  400, 
belongs  less  to  the  history  of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Persia  (see 
above,  p.  101) ;  but  it  had  some  important  con-  Expedition  of 
seouences  on  the  after  course  of  Greek  policy,  'he  Ten  Thou- 
i  he  weakness  of  Persia  was  laid  bare ;  it  was  on  Greek  and 
seen  that  her  capital  might  be  reached,  and  that  *■'""="  P°^=^ 
Greek  troops  m^ht  march  in  security  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Empire.  Hitherto  even  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks  on  Persian 
territory  had  been  in  a  measure  defensive,  having  for  their  object 
the  security  of  European  Hellas,  or  the  liberation  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia.  Henceforth  ideas  of  actual  conquest  floated 
before  the  Grecian  mind  ;  and  the  more  restless  spirits  looked  to 
this  quarter  as  the  best  field  for  their  ambition.  On  the  side  of 
the  Persians,  alarm  at  the  possible  results  of  Greek  audacity 
b^an  to  be  felt,  and  a  new  policy  was  developed  in  consequence. 
The  Court  of  Susa  henceforth  took  an  active  part  in  the  Greek 
struggles,  allying  itself  continually  with  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  employing  the  treasures  of  the  state  in  defraying  the  cost  of 

.  Greek  armaments,  or  in  corrupting  Greek  statesmen.  Finally, 
Persia  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  Greek 
quarrels  j  and  rescripts  of  the  Great  King  at  once  imposed  peace 
on  the  belligerents,  and  defined  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be 
concluded. 

30.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Cyreran  expedition  was 
war  between  Persia  and  Sparta.      Sparta  was  known  to  have 
lent  heraid  to  Cyrus;  and  Tissaphemes  had  orders,    Warofthe 
on  his  return  to  the  coast,  to  retaliate  by  severities  ^^^"%"'!'' 
on  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  now  under  the     see-sM. 
protection  of  the  Spartans.     The  challenge  thus  thrown  down 
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was  readily  accepted ;  and  for  six  years — B.C.  399  to  394— 
Sparta  carried  on  war  in  Asia  Minor,  first  under  generals  of 
no  great  talent,  but,  finally,  under  Ageailaiis,  who  succeeded  in 
making  the  Great  King  tremble  for  his  empire.  The  consequences 
would  probably  have  been  serious,  if  Persia  had  not  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  combination  against  the  Spartans  in  Greece  itself, 
which  forced  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 

Attack  of  Tissaphemes  on  the  Greek  cities,  B.C.  400.  Command  of 
Thiitibron,  and  reinforcement  of  hts  army  by  the  returned  Ten  Thousand, 
B.C.  399.  Thimbron  superseded  by  Dercyllidas — his  successful  campaigns. 
AgesilaUs  croises  into  Asia,  b.c.  396,  and  takes  the  command.  Victory  of  the 
PaaSius,  B.C.  395.  Agesilails  invades  Pbrygia  and  Paphi^gonia.  His  recall, 
B.c.  394. 

31,  Instigated  by  the  Persians,  and  jealous  of  the  power  of 

Sparta,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  formed  an  alliance 

.  . .       against  her  in  the   year  B.C  395.     A  war  of  a 

War.  B.C.      chequered  character  followed.     Sparta  lost  the  com- 

m«^  by'Se    '"*"*^  °^  ^he  sea  by  the  great  victory  of  Conon  at 

•I'oiceof  _    Cnidus,  but  maintained  her  superiority  on  land  in 

"' ^     ■    the  battles  of  Corinth,    Coronsea,   and  Leclueum. 

Still  she  found  the  strain  upon  her  resources  so  great,  and  the 

difficulty  of  resisting  the  confederation,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 

gold  and  the  ships  of  Persia,  so  extreme,  that  after  a  few  years  she 

felt  it  necessary  to  procure  peace  at  any  cost.     It  was  at  her 

instance,  and  by  her  energetic  exertions,  that  Persia  was  induced 

to  come  forward  in  the  new  character  of  arbitress,  and  to  require 

the  acceptance  by  the  Greeks  generally  of  the>terms  contained  in 

the'Peaceof  Antalcidas'  (see  above,  p.  loi) — terms  disgraceful  to 

the  Greeks,  but  advantageous  to  Sparta,  as  the  clause  establishing 

the  independence  of  all  the  Greek  states  (w(fX«i)  injured  Corinth 

and  Thebes,  while  it  left  her  own  power  untouched. 

The  Spartans  Invade  Bceotia,  and  are  defeated  at  Haliartus,  B.C.  ]9;. 
Lysander  falls.  Agesilails  is  recalled  from  Asia.  Victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidiu 
soon  after  his  departure,  B.C.  J94.  Battles  of  Corinth  and  CoronaEa  in  the 
same  year.  Battle  of  Lechzum,  B.C.  393.  Conon  and  Phamabazus  with 
a  Persian  fleet  ravage  the  Peloponnese  and  take  Cythera.  Long  Walls  of 
Athens  restored.  Revolutions  at  Corinth,  B.C.  392,  followed  by  a  union  with 
Argos.  Successes  of  Iphlcrates.  Expeditions  of  AgesilaUs  into  Acamania, 
B.C.  391,  and  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis,  B.C.  390.  Athenians  assist  the 
Cypriot  rebel,  Evagoras.  Death  of  Thrasybulus.  Teleutias  plunders  Pirzus, 
B.C.  388.    Acceptance  of  the  '  Peace  of  Antalcidas,'  b.c  387, 

3*.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  '  Peace  of  Antalcidas' 
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were  the  separation  of  Corinth  from  Aigos,  and  the  deposition  of 

Thebes  from  her  hegemony  over  the  Bceotian  cities,   Eff^  of  this 

The  re-establishment  of  Plat^ea  followed,  a  judicious      *  •"=»*«■■ 

measure  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  tending  to  produce  estrangement 

between  Thebes  and  Athens.    Sparta  was  now  at  the  zenith  of 

her  power.    Claiming  the  right  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the 

treaty  which  she  had  negotiated,  she  extended  her  influence  on  all 

sides,  nowhere  meeting  with  resistance.     But  the  intoxication  of 

success  had  its  usual  effect  in  developing  selfishness  and  arrogance 

— fatal  defects  in  a  ruling  state,  always  stirring  up  sentiments  of 

hostility,  which  sooner  or  later  produce  the  downfall  of  the  power 

that  provokes  them.      The  domineering  insolence  „    . . 

which  dictated  to  Mantlneia  and  Fhlius,  might  in-  Mamineia  and 

deed>  if  confined  to  those  cities,  or  others  like  them,     ^SBwrta' 

have  had  no  ill  results  ;  but  when,  in  time  of  peace, 

the  citadel  of  Thebes  was  occupied,  and  the  act,  if  not  commanded, 

was  at  least  approved  and  adopted  by  Sparta,  the  bitter  enmity  of 

one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece  was  aroused,  g^^urt  of  the 

and  every  other  state  was  made  to  feel  that,  in  its     Cadmeia, 

turn,  it  might  by  some  similar  deed  be  deprived  of 

independence.     But  the  a^ressor  was  for  the  time  triumphant ; 

and  having  no  open  enemy  now  within  the  limits  of  Greece 

Proper,  sought  one  on  the  borders  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  where, 

under  the  headship  of  Olynthus,  a  powerful  confederacy  was 

growing  up,  consisting  in  part  of  Greek,  in  part  of  Macedonian, 

cities.     A  war  of  four  years,  B.C.  ^8a  to  viQ,  sufHced     . . 

.      ,  .       .  ,  ,    ■  f  War  with 

to  crush  this  nsmg  power,  and  thus  to  remove  from      oiynihua. 

Northern  Greece  the  only  rival  which  Macedon  had     nsa^g 
seriously   to  fear — the  only  state  which,   by   its 
situation,   its   material   resources,   and   its    numerical   strength, 
might  have  offered  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  to  empire. 

33.  Thus  far  success  had  attended  every  enterprise  of  Sparta, 
however  cruel  or  wicked  ;  but  at  length  the  day  of    Thebes  re- 
retribution  came.    Fclopidas  and  his  friends  effected  cf^'^j'^'  "•- 
^  ^  dependence. 

a  bloody  revolution  at  Thebes,  recovered  the  Cad-  ^-3^  ^f  gparta 

meia,  expelline  the  Spartan  earrison,  and  set  about     „'e»'nst 
I  ■^...Ti-        ■  »<  Thtbes  and 

the  restoration  of  the  old  Boratian  league.     Athens,       Athens, 
injured  and  insulted,  declared  war  against  her  old  '■'^-  S'^-STS. 
rival,  made  alliance  with  Thebes,  revived  her  old  confederacy 
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on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  and  recovered  the  empire  of  the  seas 
Peace  made  ^y  the  victories  of  Naxos  and  Leucas.  All  the  efforts 
with  Athens,  of  Sparta  against  her  two  antagonists  failed ;  and 
after  seven  years  of  unsuccessful  war,  she  was  reduced  to  make 
a  second  appeal  to  Persia,  who  once  more  dictated  the  terms  on 
which  peace  was  to  be  made.  Athens,  now  grown  jealous  of 
Thebes,  was  content  to  sign,  and  her  confederates  followed  her 
lead  ;  but  Thebes  by  the  mouth  of  Epaminondas  declined,  unless 
she  were  recc^nised  as  Head  of  Bceotia.  As  Sparta  positively 
refused  to  admit  this  claim,  Thebes  was  publicly  and  formally 
excluded  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Pi^lopidas  and  his  brother  exiles  eater  Thebes,  murder  the  polemarchs,  and 
induce  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate,  B.C.  379,  Expedition  of  Cleom- 
brotusinto  Bccutia,  and  attempt  of  Sphodriis  on  the  Pirzus,  B.C.  37S.  Acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta  causes  Athens  to  declare  war.  Revival  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  but  as  a  voluntarj'  union,  and  with  tio  fined  rate  of  tribute.  New 
arrangement  of  the  Athenian  property-tax.  Two  enpedilions  of  Agesilalis 
agaitist  Thebes,  B.C.  37S  and  377.  Attempt  of  Cieombrotus,  B.C.  376.  Sparta 
tries  to  re-assert  her  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  defeated  by  Chabrias  near 
Naxos,  B.C.  376,  and  by  Timotheus  oiF  the  peninsula  of  Leucas,  B.C.  375. 
Victory  of  Pelopidas  at  Tegyra,  B.C.  374,  and  recovery  of  all  Bcfotia  by 
Thebes,  except  Orchomenus.  Boeotian  confederacy  re-organised.  Thebes 
attacks  Phocis.  Attempt  of  Sparta  to  take  Corcyra  fails,  B.C.  373.  Third 
embassy  of  Antalcidas  to  the  court  of  Susa,  and  conclusion  of  peace  at  Sparta 
between  all  the  belligerents  except  Thebes,  B.C.  37J. 

.  Rise  of  Jason  of  PherK  to  power  about  this  time.  Application  of  Poly- 
damas  the  Pharsalian  to  Sparta  rejected,  B.C.  374.  Dionysius  I  of  Syracuse 
aids  the  Laced zmonians,  B.C.  173. 

34.  Sparta  now,  having  only  Thebes  to  contend  with,  imagined 
that  hertriumph  was  secure,  and  sent  her  troops  into  Bceotia  under 
War  of  SpaMfl  Cleombrotus,  hoping  to  crush  and  destroy  Thebes. 
against        But   the   magnificent  victory  of  Epaminondas   at 
Batiie  of      Leuctra — the  fruit  at  once  of  extraordinary  strat^c 
Bc^Ti™'  d   ^^^^^  *^  ^^  time,  and  of  an  excellent  trainii^  of  his 
its  conse-     soldlers  previously — dashed  all  these  hopes  to  the 
quences.      ground.     Sparta  fell,  suddenly  and  for  ever,  from  her 
high  estate.     Almost  all  Central  Greece  joined  Thebes.     Arcadia 
rose  and  began  to  oi^anise  itself  as  a  federation.     The  Lacedae- 
monian harmosts  were  expelled  from  all  the  cities,  and  the  philo- 
Laconian  party  was  everywhere  put  down.     Epaminondas,  more- 
over, as  soon  as  the  murder  of  Jason  of  Pherse  left  him  free  to  act, 
redoubled  his  blows.     Entering  the  Peloponnese,  he  ravaged  the 
whole  Spartan  territory  at  will,  and  even  threatened  the  city ; 
which  Agesilaijs  with  some  difficulty  preserved.    But  these  tem- 
porary losses  and  disgraces  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
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pennanent  injuries  wiiich  the  prudent  policy  of  the  Theban 
leader  inflicted  on  his  foe,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Arcadian 
league  and  foundation  of  Megalopolis ;  and,  still  more,  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Messenia  and  the  building  of 
Messen^.  Henceforth  Sparta  was  a  second-rate  rather  than  a 
first-rate  power.  She  ceased  to  exercise  a  hegemony,  and  was 
territorially  not  much  larger  than  Arcadia  or  Argos- 

Invasion  of  Cleombrolus  and  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371-  Appearance  on 
'  the  scene  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  by  whose  advice  the  defeated  army  is  allowed  to 
retire.  Great  incnase  of  Theban  power  alarms  Athens.  Assassination  of 
Jason  of  Phen  (b.c.  570)  relieves  Thebes  from  all  apprehension  of  danger  to 
her  dominion  at  home.  Invited  by  Arcadia,  F.paminondas  marches  into  the 
Peloponnese.  Ravages  Laconia and  attacks  Sparta  itself.  FoundsMegalopolisas 
the  centre  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Builds  MessSn^,  and  re-constitutes 
Messenia  as  a  ^tate.  Winters  in  Arcadia,  and  threatens  a  second  attack  on 
SparU, 

35.  In  her  distress,  Sparta  makes  appeal  to  Athens  for  aid  ; 
and  an  alliance  is  formed  between  these  two  powers  on  terms 
of  equality,  which  is  joined  after  a  time  by  Achsea,     Alliance  of 
Elia,  and  even  by  most  of  Arcadia,  where  a  jealousy    ^'smrt* "'' 
of  Theban  power  and  interference  is  gradually  deve-      "■<:■  369. 
loped.     Thebes,  partly  by  mismanagement,  partly  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  her  being  now  the  leading  state,  arouses  hostility, 
and  loses  ground  in  the  Peloponnese,  which  she  endeavours  to 
recover  by  obtainii^  and  exhibiting  a  Persian  rescript,  declaring 
her  the  head  of  Greece,  and  requiring  the  other  states  to  submit 
to  her  under  pain  of  the  Great  King's  displeasure.     But  missives 
of  this  character  have   now  lost   their  force.     The  rescript  is 
generally  rejected  ;  and  the  power  of  Thebes  in  the  Peloponnese 
continues  to  decline. 

36.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  was  extending  her  Influence  in 
Northern  Greece,  and  even  beyond  its  borders.   Her  armies  were 
sent  into  Thessaly,  where   they  contended  with  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  the  brother  of  Jason,  and,  after  some  reverses,      -.       , 
succeeded   in   reducing   him   to    dependence.     All  made  subject 
Thessaly,    together    with    Magnesia    and    Achaea     '°     * 
Phthiotis  were  thus  brought  under  her  sway.    In  Macedonia,  she 
arbitrated  between   the  different  claimants  of  the  throne,  and 
took  hostages,  among  whom  was  the  young  prince  Philip.     Her 
fleet  about  the  same  time  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

First  expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander  of  Pherz,  B.C.  169.  Alliance 
made  with  Alexander  of  Macedon.— Second  expedition,  B.C.  368.  Pelopidas 
proceeds  on  into  Macedonia,    and  receives   hostages. — Third    expedition, 
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B.C.  366.  Pelupidas  seized  by  Alexanderof  Fherac  and  cast  into  prison.  First 
army  sent  to  release  him  defeated.  Second  successful,  under  Epaminondas. — 
Fourth  expedition,  B.C.  363.  Pelopidas  sUin. — Expedition  of  Malcitas  and 
Diogeiton  the  same  year.     Alexander  submits.     Thessaiy  reduced. 

37.  But  the  honour  of  Thebes  required  that  her  influence 
should  be  re-established   in  the  Peloponnese,   and  her  friends 

Thebes       there  released  from  a  situation  which  had  become 
i™adM°hl    °"^  °^  danger.     Accordingly,   in    B,c.   36a,   Epa- 
peloponneae.    minondas  once  more  took  the  field,  and  entering 
Man'tineta,     t^^  Peloponnese,  was  within  a  little  of  surprising 
B.C  382.      Sparta,    Disappointed,  however,  of  this  prey  by  the 
activity  of  Agesilaiis,  and  of  Mantineia  by  the  sudden  arrival  of 
an  Athenian  contingent,  he  brought  matters  to  a  decision  by  a 
pitched  battle;   in  which,  repeating  the  tactics  of  Leuctra,  he- 
once  more  completely  defeated  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  dying, 
however,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  B.C.  362.   His  death  almost  com- 
pensated Sparta  for  her  defeat,  since  he  left  ne  worthy  successor, 
and  Thebes,  which  he  and  his  friend  Pelopidas  had  raised  to  great- 
ness, sank  back  at  once  to  a  level  with  several  other  powers. 

38.  The  result  of  the  struggle  which  Sparta  had  provoked  by 
her  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  was  the  general  exhaustion  of 

_  ,  ,.  Greece.  No  state  was  left  with  any  decided  pre- 
produced  by  dominance.  The  loss  of  all  in  men  and  money 
ibe  struggle.  ^^^  ^^^^j. .  ^^^  ^^^  j^gj^i^  ^f  Mantineia  deprived 
Greece  of  her  ablest  general.  If  profit  was  derived  by  any  state 
from  the  war,  it  was  by  Athens,  who  recovered  her  maritime 
superiority  (since  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  establish  a 
rival  navy  proved  a  failure),  re-constituted  her  old  confederacy, 
and  even,  by  the  occupation  of  Samos  and  the  Chersonese,  began 
to  restore  her  empire.  In  Macedonia  her  influence  to  some 
extent  balanced  that  of  Thebes. 

39.  The  general  exhaustion  naturally  led  to  a  peace,  which  was 
made  on  the  principle  of  leaving  things  as  they  were.  The  inde- 
pendence of  MessSn^  and  the  unification  of  Arcadia  were  expressly 

A  general  recoguised,  while  the  headship  of  Thebes  and  Athens 

from^w^ich'  over  their  respective  confederacies  was  tacitly  sanc- 

S|  arta  aloue  tioned.  Sparta  alone  declined  to  sign  the  terms. 
excludes  her-  ,  ■  ,  1-  ,  ■   , 

Bfif  smce  she  would  on  no  account  for^o  her  right  to 

re-conquer  Messenia.  She  had  no  intention,  however,  of  making 
any  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  and  allowed  her  king,  Agesilaiis,  to 
quit  Sparta  and  take  service  under  the  native  monarch  of  Egypt, 
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Death  of  Agerilafls  on  his  march  from  Egrpt  to  CyrSn^,  B.C.  ]6i.  His  per- 
sonal character  stands,  perhaps,  as  high  as  that  of  Epaminondas ;  but  in  military 
genins  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  his  Theban  adversary, 

40,  The  peace  of  B.C.  36a  was  not  disturbed  on  the  continent 
of  Greece  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.     Meanwhile,  however, 
hostilities  continued  at  sea  between  Alexander  of      Aih«i» 
Pherie  and  Athens,  and,  in  the  continental  districts   snccessful  in 
beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  Proper,  between  Athens     wara,  ».o. 
on   the  one  hand,   and  Amphipolis,  Perdiccas   of     'fl3-«6a 
Macedon,  and  the  Thracian  princes,  Cotys  and  his  son  Cerso- 
bleptes,  on  the  other.     Athens  was  intent  on  recovering  her  old 
dominion  in  these  parts,  while  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian 
kings  were  naturally  jealous  of  her  growing  power.     Nothing, 
however,  as  yet  showed  that  any  important  consequences  would 
arise  out  of  these  petty  stru^Ies.     Macedonia  was  still  one  of 
the  weakest  of  the  states  which  bordered  on  Greece ;  and  even 
when,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  B.C.  359,  his  brother,  Philip, 
who  had  escaped   from   Thebes,   mounted  the  throne,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  most  spacious  intellect  to  foresee  danger  to 
Greece  from  this  quarter. 

41.  The  year  B,  c.  358  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  second 
period  of  Athenian  prosperity,     Athens  had  once  more  made 
herself  mistress   of  the   Chersonese ;    she   had    re-   g^^  ^^^ 
covered  Euboea,  which  had  recently  attached  itself         b.c. 

to  Thebes ;  and  she  had  obtained  from  Philip  the  '"*■-»"■ 
acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  Amphipolis,  when  the  revolt  of 
a  considerable  number  of  her  more  distant  allies  engaged  her  in 
the  '  Social  War,'  the  results  of  which  injured  her  greatly.  The 
war  cost  her  the  services  of  her  three  best  generals,  Chabrias, 
Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates ;  exhausted  her  treasury,  and  per- 
manently diminished  her  resources.  It  likewise  greatly  tarnished 
her  half-recovered  reputation. 

Detalla  of  tlie  War.  Revolt  begun— b.c.  35S— by  Rhodes,  Cos,  Chios, 
and  Byzantium,  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  Sestus  and  other  Hellespontine 
towns,  and  are  assisted  by  MausSlus,  Icing  of  Caria.  Unsuccessful  siege  of 
Chios  by  Chares  and  Chabrias,  in  which  Chabrias  falls,  B.C.  358.  Siege  of 
Byzantium,  B.C.  357.  Unsuccessful  sea-fight.  Chares  accuses  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates,  the  fornier  of  whom  is  condemned  and  goes  into  exile,  while  the 
Utter  is  disgraced,  being  never  afterwards  employed  in  any  service.  Chares, 
Charidemus,  and  Fhocion  in  command,  B.C.  jsS,  assist  the  revolted  satrap, 
Artabazus,  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  pay  their  sailors  Victory  gained  over 
Tithraustes.  The  Persian  court  threatens  vengeance,  and  Athens  hastily 
makes  peace,  B.c.  355,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  four  rebel 
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42,  The  period  of  the  'Social  War'  was  also  disastrous  for 
Athens  in  another  respect.     So  completely  did  the    struggle 

with  her  allies  occupy  her  attention,  so  incapable 
of  Athens  to  was  she  at  this  period  of  carrying  on  more  than  one 
Philip.  ^^r  3t  a  (ijng^  tlj^j  gljg  allowed  Philip  to  absorb, 
one  after  another,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidxa,  and  Meth6n^, 
and  thus  to  sweep  her  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  almost  without 
offering  resistance.  At  first,  indeed,  she  was  cajoled  by  the 
crafty  monarch ;  but,  even  when  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  she 
made  no  adequate  effort,  but  patiently  allowed  the  establishment 
of  Macedonian  ascendancy  over  the  entire  region  extending 
from  the  Peneus  to  the  Nestus. 

43.  Before  the  'Social  War'  had  come  to  an  end,  another 
exhausting  struggle — fatal  to  Greece  in  its  consequences — was 
begun  in  the  central  r^ion  of  Hellas,  through  the  vindictiveness 

Sacred  War,  of  Thcbes.  Down  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Phocis 
■.c,  367-346.  had  fought  on  the  Spartan  side,  and  had  thus  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  Thebes,  who  now  resolved  on  her  destruction, 
The  Amphictyonic  assembly  suffered  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
the  oppressors ;  and,  by  condemning  Phocis  to  a  fine  which  she 
could  not  possibly  pay,  compelled  her  to  fight  for  her  existence. 
A  war  followed,  in  which  Phocis,  by  the  seizure  and  expenditure 
of  the  Delphic  treasures,  and  the  assistance,  in  some  important 
conjunctures,  of  Achcea,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  maintained  herself 
for  eleven  years  against  Thebes  and  her  allies.  At  last,  Thebes, 
blinded  by  her  passionate  hatred,  called  in  Philip  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  thus  purchased  the  destruction  of  her  enemy  at  a  cost 
which  involved  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  Greece  generally. 

Sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Phocis,  B.C.  357.  PhilomSIus  is  made 
General ;  he  seizes  E>elphi,  and  employs  its  treasures  in  raising  mercenaries. 
After  several  victories,  he  is  defeated  and  falls  in  battle,  B.C.  554.  Onomarchus, 
brother  of  PhilomSlus,  takes  the  command.  He  conquers  Locris  and  Doris, 
invades  BiEotia,  and  captures  Orchomenus,  B.C.  353.  His  aid  is  implored  by 
Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherx,  who  is  attacked  by  Philip.  He  enters  Thessaly 
and  joins  Lycophron,  engages  the  army  of  Philip,  but  is  defeated  and  slatn, 
B.C.  jsa,  Phayllus  succeeds  him.  Philip  threatens  Thermopylsc,  which  is 
saved  by  the  promptitude  of  Athens.  War  continues  with  varied  success,  first 
under  Phayllus,  and  after  his  death,  b.c.  \%\,  under  Phatzcus,  son  of  Onomar- 
chus; but  the  Delphic  treasures  being  exhausted,  the  power  of  Phocis  wanes, 
and  internal  quarrels  begin,  B.C.  347.  Thebesinvokes  the  aid  of  Philip;  Athens 
is  cajoled  into  standing  neutral ;  and  Phalxcus  is  forced  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, B.C.  346.  Philip  passes  Thermopylz  unopposed,  crushes  Phocis,  and 
is  rewarded  by  admission  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  lieu  of  that  state. 

44.  The    ruin    of   Greece    was    now  rapidly  consummated. 
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Within  six  years  of  the  submission  and  punishment  of  Phocis, 
Philip  openly  declared  war  a^inst  Athens,  the  only  power  in 
Greece  capable  of  offering  him  any  important  opposition,  ttis 
efforts  at  tirst  were  directed  towards  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  but  the  second  'Sacred  War' 
gave  him  a  pretext  for  marching  his  forces  through  Thermopylae 
into  Central  Greece;  and  though  Thebes  and  Athens  joined  to 
oppose  him,  the  s^nai  victory  of  Chxroneia  (b.c.  338)  laid  Greece 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  All  the  states,  excepting  Sparta,  at  once 
acknowledged  his  supremacy ;  and,  to  mark  distinctly  the  extinc- 
tion of  independent  Hellas,  and  its  absorption  into  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Philip  was,  in  B.C.  337,  formally  appointed  generalissimo 
of  united  Greece  against  the  Persians.  His  assassination  in  the 
next  year  excited  hopes,  but  produced  no  real  change.  The 
aspirations  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Greece  after  freedom  were 
quenched  in  the  blood  which  deluged  revolted  Thebes,  B.C.  335 ; 
and  assembled  Greece  at  Corinth  once  more  admitted  the  head- 
ship of  Macedon,  and  conferred  on  the  youthful  Alexander  the 
dignity  previously  granted  to  his  father. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  MONARCHY. 


Geographical  Outline. 

1.  Haoedonia  Proper  was  the  country  lying  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  between  Mount  Scardus  on  the  <me  hand  and 

Macedonia—  '^^  maritime  plain  of  the  Pierians  and  Bottiseans 
SIM  and  (Thnicians)  on  the  other.  It  was  bounded  towards 
""  the  north  by  Pxonia,  or  the  country  of  the  Pseonians, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  an  irregular  line,  running  probably 
a  little  north  of  the  41st  parallel.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  was  about  ninety  miles,  while  its  width  from  east 
to  west  may  have  averaged  seventy  miles.  Its  area  was  probably 
not  much  short  of  6,000  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of 
Belgium. 

2.  The  character  of  the  tract  comprised  within  these  limits  was 
multiform,  but  for  the  most  part  fertile.    High  mountain-chains, 

Chincter  of  capped  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  region.  ^^^  ^^^  varied  in  the  directions  that  they  take, 
divide  the  territory  into  a  number  of  distinct  basins.  Some  of 
these  have  a  lake  in  the  centre,  into  which  all  the  superfluous 
moisture  drains ;  others  are  watered  by  rivers,  which,  with  one 
exception,  flow  eastward  to  the  .^Egean.  In  both  cases  the  basins 
are  of  lai^e  extent,  offering  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  suc- 
cession of  plains.  The  more  elevated  regions  are  for  the  most 
part  richly  wooded,  and  abound  with  sparklii^  rivulets,  deep 
gorges,  and  frequent  waterfalls ;  but  in  places  this  character  gives 
way  to  one  of  dullness  and  monotony,  the  traveller  passing  for 
miles  over  a  succession  of  bleak  downs  and  bare  hill  sides,  stony 
and  shrubless. 
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3.  The  principal  Bivers  of  the  region  were  the  Lydias,  or 
Ludias,  now  the  Karasmak,  and  the  Haliacmon,  now  the 
Vistritza.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  third  stream  Rivm  and 
of  some  importance,  the  Erigon,  a  tributary  of  the  ^"■ 
Axius.  The  chief  Lakes  were  those  of  Castoria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Haliacmon,  of  Begorritis  (Ostrovo?)  in  the  country  of  the 
Eordxans,  and  the  Lydias  Palus,  near  Pella. 

4.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  '  Upper '  and  '  Lower.'     Upper 
Macedonia  comprised  the  whole  of  the  broad  mountainous  tract 
which   lay  between   Scardus   and   Bermius ;  while     rMvidoos. 
Lower   Macedonia  was  the  comparatively  narrow 

strip  along  the  eastern  flank  and  at  the  foot  of  Bermius,  between 
that  range  and  the  tracts  known  as  Pieria  and  Bottia:a.  Upper 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  which  for  the 
most  part  took  their  names  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  them. 
The  principal  were,  to  the  north,  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  on  the 
river  Erigon ;  to  the  west,  Orestis  and  Elymeia,  on  the  upper 
Haliacmon  ;  and  in  the  centre,  Eordjea,  about  Lake  Begorritis. 

A  good  sketch  of  Macedonian  geographr  U  giveo  in  Mr.  Grote's  Hhtory 
qfCrttce,  part  ii.  chap.  xxv.  The  modem  travellere  who  have  best  described 
the  region  are 

Leake,  Col.  Nartlurn  Grera,  vol.  iii.     (See  p.  1 17.) 
Lear,  E.,  Joamah  o/a  Landteope  Painter.     London,  1851  ;  large  8vo. 
Vox^QVYyiLLY^  Foyage  de la  Grece.     Paris,  1814;  4  vob.   8vo.;  ind  edition. 
GmsEBACH,  Reiim  durcb  RumtlUtt  und  jitbaniea.     Gottingeo,  1843 ;  Svo, 
Toz-gZfH.f .,  Highlands  ijfTurktj.    London,  1875;  2  vols.  Svo. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

pmST   FEBIOD. 

From  tht  Commtncttfient  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  ahoul  b.c.  700  to  b.c.  333. 

Sources.  For  the  first  two  centuries  Macedonian  history  is  almost  a  blank, 
DOlhing  but  a  few  names  and  some  mythic  tales  being  preserved  to  us  in 
Herodotus,  That  writer  is  the  best  authority  for  the  reigns  of  Amyntas  I 
and  his  son  Alexander ;  but  he  must  be  supplemented  from  Thucydidps  (ii.  99) 
and  Justin,  Thucydides  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  reign  of  Perdiccas, 
For  ihe  period  from  ArchelaOs  to  Alexander  we  depend  mainly  on  Justin  and 
Diodorus.  Philip's  history,  however,  may  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the 
Attic  orators,  especially  ^Ischines  and  Demosthenes;  but  these  partisan 
writers  must  not  be  tnisted  implicitly.  On  the  history  of  Alexander  the  most 
tru.>^tworthy  of  the  ancient  authorities  is  Arrian  (Exftdilio  Alrxandri),  who 
followed  contemporary  writere,  especially  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
Some  interesting  particulars  are  also  furnished  by  Plutarch  (Fit.  ^kx.), 
O  % 
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Nearchos  (Ptrifiaj),  and  Diodorus  (book  ivii).  The  biography  of  Q^Curtius 
is  a  rhetorical  exercitatioQ,  on  whfch  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  dependence. 
(A  good  edition  of  the  Peripiut  of  Nearchus,  the  only  writing  of  a  companion 
of  Alexander  that  bas  come  down  to  us,  i;  contained  in  C.  Mvller's 
Gf^apbi  Cneci  Minom.     Paris,  1855 ;  a  vois.  tall  Bvo.) 

Among  modern  works  specially  treating  the  histories  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  best  are — 

Olivier,  Hiitaire  Je  Pbilippt,  rai  de  Macedaint.     Paris,  1 740 ;  »  Tols.  8vo. 

Leland,  Hiitory  qflbe  L(fe  and  Rtign  of  Pbilifi,  King  cf  Macedvn.  London, 
1 761;  4to. 

Williams,  Iht  Lift  and  Actiotu  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  originally  published 
in  the  Familj  Litraty.     London,  1830;  Svo. 

OKO-i&LS,  Gficbiclite  Alexander' I  del  Grvsien,     Hamburg,  1833 ;  Svo, 

1.  According  to  the  tradition  generally  accepted  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  under  Philip  and  Alexander 

,,     ,    .       attained  to  such  extraordinary  greatness,  was  founded 

Macedonian  ■*  " 

kinedom      by  Hellenic   emigrants   from   Ai^os.     The  Mace- 

'*"'a"c!7oa°"'  donians  themselves  were  not  Hellenes ;   they  be- 

Kings  lill     longed  to  the  barbaric  races,  not  greatly  differing 

""^       '    from   the  Greeks  in   ethnic   type,  but   far   behind 

them  in  civiUsation,  which  bordered  Hellas  upon  the  north. 

They   were   a   distinct    race,   not    Pasonian,    not    lUyrian,   not 

Thracian ;  but,  of  the  three,  their  connexion  was  closest  with  the 

Illyrians.     The  Ai^ive  colony,  received   hospitably,  gradually 

acquired  power  in  the  region  about  Mount  Bermius ;  and  Per- 

diccas,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  was  (according  to  Herodotus) 

acknowledged  as  king.     (Other  writers  mentioned   three  kings 

anterior  to  Perdiccas,  whose  joint  reigns  covered  the  space  of 

about  a  century.)     The  period  which  follows  is  one  of  great 

obscurity,  little  being  known  of  it  but  the  names  of  the  kings. 

Kings  &om  Ferdlcoaa  I  to  Amyntaa  I:— 1.  Perdiccas  I.  Reigned 
nearly  fifty  years,  from  about  B.C.  700  to  650.  Succeeded  by  2.  Argicus,  his 
son,  who  reigned  about  thirty  years,  B.C.  650  to  6ao,  After  him  came  his  son, 
8.  Philip  I,  who  also  reigned  about  thirty  years,  B.C.  610  to  590.  Philip  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  4.  Aeropus,  whose  reign  lasted  about  twenty-five 
years,  B.C.  590  to  565 ;  and  Aeropus  by  his  son,  6.  Atcetas,  whose  reign 
lasted  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years,  B.C.  565  to  S37>  Alcetas  was 
folic  wed  by  his  son,  6.  Amyntas  I,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  es- 
pedition  conducted  by  Megabazus,  b.c.  507. 

2.  With   Amyntas   I,   who   was   contemporary  with    Darius 

Hystaspis,  light  dawns  upon  Macedonian  history. 

quest.        We  find  that  by  this  time  the  Macedonian  monarchs 

of  MrdrfMii  **^  *'^'^  ''"*  ^^"^  '"^**^  themselves  masters  of  Pieria 

to  Pema,     and  Bottisea,  had  crossed  the  Axius  and  conquered 

"■^  Mygdonia  and  Anthemus,  had  dislodged  the  original 

Eordi  from  Eordia  and  themselves  occupied  it,  and  had  dealt 
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similarly  with  the  Almdpes  in  Almopia  on  the  Rhcedias.  But  the 
advance  of  the  Persians  into  Europe  gave  a  sudden  check  to  this 
period  of  prosperity.  After  a  submission  which  was  more  nominal 
than  real,  in  B.C.  507,  the  Macedonians,  in  B.C  492,  became 
Persian  subjects,  retaining  however  their  own  kings,  who  accepted 
the  position  of  tributaries.  Amyntas  I,  who  appears  to  have  died 
about  B.C.  498,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  I,  king  at  the 
time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  who  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  expedition,  B.C  480  to  470. 

3.  The  repulse  of  the  Persians  set  Macedonia  free ;  and  the 
career  of   conquest   appears  to   have   been   at  once   resumed. 
Crestoniea    and    Bisaltia   were   reduced,    and   the       cireer 
Macedonian  dominion  pushed  eastward  almost  to    of  conquest 
the  Strymon,    The  authority  of  the-  monarchs  of     "^"^ 
Pella  was  likewise  extended  over  most  of  the  inland  Macedonian 
tribes,  as  the  Lyncestae,  the  Eleimiots,  and  others,  who  however 
retained  their  own  kings. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  b  said  to  have  reigned  either  forty-three 
or  forty-four  year^  probably  from  about  B.C.  498  to  454,  Perdiccas,  his  son 
and  successor,  reigned  probably  forty-one  years,  from  B.C.  434  to  413. 

4.  But  Macedonia  was  about  this  time  herself  exposed  to  attacks 
from  two  unquiet  neighbours.  The  maritime  confederacy  of 
Athens,  which  gave  her  a  paramount  authority  Wai^of 
over  the  Greek  cities  in  Chalcidice,  and  even  over  wtthi^race 
Meth6n^  in  Pieria,  brought  the  Athenians  into  the  »nd  Athens, 
near  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  and  necessitated  relations  be- 
tweca  the  two  Powers,  which  were  at  first  friendly,  but  which  grew 
to  be  hostile  when  Athens  by  her  colony  at  Amphipolis  put  a 
check  to  the  further  prc^ess  of  Macedon  in  that  direction ;  and 
were  still  more  embittered  by  the  encouragement  which  Athens 
gave  to  Macedonian  chiefs  who  rebelled  against  their  sovereign. 
About  the  same  time,  a  powerful  Thracian  kingdom  was  formed 
under  Sitalces,  B.C.  440  to  420,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  far  smaller  Macedonian  state  with  which  it  was  contermi- 
nous. Macedonia,  however,  under  the  adroit  Perdiccas,  escaped 
both  dangers ;  and,  on  the  whole,  increased  in  prosperity. 

Commencement  of  difierences  with  Athens,  probably  about  B.C.  ^n,  when 
Amphipolis  was  colonised.  Support  given  to  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  Philip, 
and  a  chief  named  Derdas.  Perdiccas  retaliates  by  exciting  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens  to  revolt,  B.C.  431.  Revolt  of  Potidza,  supported  by  Perdiccas, 
»£.  43a  to  4JO.    Invasion  of  Sitalces,  B.C.  439.    Peace  made  by  a  marriage 
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between  Seuthes,  nephew  and  heir  of  Sitalces,  and  Stratonic^,  sister  of  Per- 
diccas.  Invitation  given  by  Perdiccas  to  Brasidas,  B.C.  4^4,  greatly  damages 
Athens,  War  between  Perdiccas  and  Athens  continues,  with  intervals  of 
peace,  down  to  B.C.  416. 

5.  The  reign  of  Archelaiis,  the  bastard  son  of  Perdiccas  II, 
though  short,  was  very  important  for  Macedon,  since  this  prince 

Briiliflnt  leign  laid  the  foundation  of  her  military  greatness  by  the 
"^  '^B.c*'^"''  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  army,  while  at  the 
4i3-»ee-  same  time  he  strengthened  and  improved  the  country 
by  the  construction  of  highways  and  of  forts.  He  was  also  the 
first  of  the  Macedonian  princes  who  endeavoured  to  encourage 
among  his  people  a  taste  for  Greek  literature.  Euripides  the 
tragedian  was  welcomed  to  his  court,  as  also  was  Plato  the 
philosopher,  and  perhaps  Hellanicus  the  historian.  He  engaged 
in  wars  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  as  particularly  with 
Arrhibseus ;  but  he  was  relieved  from  all  hostile  collision  with 
Athens  by  the  Sicilian  disaster.  The  character  of  Archelaus  was 
sanguinary  and  treacherous ;  in  his  habits  he  was  licentious. 
After  reigning  fourteen  years  he  was  assassinated  by  the  victims 
of  his  lust,  BX.  399. 

6.  The  murder  of  Archelaiis  introduced  a  period  of  disturbance, 
both  internal  and  external,  which  lasted  till  the  accession  of 

Forty  yeara  Philip,  B.C.  359.  During  this  interval  the  Mace- 
'^     "■  donian   court  was   a   constant   scene  of  plots  and 

886-369.  assassinations.  The  direct  line  of  succession 
having  failed,  numerous  pretenders  to  the  crown  sprang  up,  who 
at  different  times  found  supporters  in  the  Illyrians,  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  the  Thebans,  and  the  Athenians.  Civil  wars  were  almost 
perpetual.  Kings  were  driven  from  their  thrones  and  recovered 
them.  There  were  at  least  two  regencies.  So  violent  were  the 
commotions  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  kingdom  could 
long  continue  to  maintain  its  existence ;  and,  if  the  Olynthian 
le^ue  had  been  allowed  to  constitute  itself  without  interference, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Macedon  would  have  been  absorbed,  either 
by  that  confederacy  or  by  the  Illyrians. 

Einga  and  Bagents  from  B.C.  399  to  J59 :— 1,  Orestes,  son  of  Archelaiis, 
a  minor.  Reigns  four  yeai^  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus,  B.C.  399  to 
J95.  2.  Aeropus,  having  murdered  Orestes,  reigns  nearly  two  years  as  actual 
king,  B.C.  595  to  394.  He  is  succeeded  by  liis  son,  8,  Pausanias,  who  reigns 
one  year,  when  he  is  assassinated  by  Amyntas  II,  B.C.  393.  4.  Amyntas  I[ 
has  a  reign  which  covers,  from  its  first  year  to  its  last,  twenty-four  years,  B.C. 
393  to  369  ;  but  during  a  part  of  this  time  he  is  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
S.  Argeus,  the  brother  of  Pausanias,  reigns  during  the  two  years,  B.C.  39a 
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and  39T.  Amyntss  then  recovers  his  kingdom,  and  retains  it  to  his  death,  in 
B.C.  369 ;  but  during  these  years  he  is  several  times  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  At  one  time  the  Illyrians,  at  another  the  Olynthians,  press  him 
hard;  and  it  is  onl;  by  the  aid  of  Sparta  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself. 
6.  Alexander  II,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  between 
one  and  two  years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  of  AlSrus,  who  became 
regent  for  Perdiccas,  the  brother  of  Alexander  II,  B.C.  }68,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  that  position  by  Pelopidas.  (See  p.  lig.)  He  held  the  supreme 
power  for  a  little  more  than  three  year^,  and  was  then  mtirdered  in  bis  turn 
by  Perdiccas  III,  b.c.  364.  7.  Ferdiccas  III  reigned  five  years,  B.C.  364  to 
359.  The  Athenians  assisted  him  against  the  claims  of  a  pretender  named 
Pausanias ;  but  shortly  afterwards  be  fell  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  B.c, 
359,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  son,  Amyntas.  He  was  succeeded,  how- 
ever, on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  Philip  II. 

7.  The  reign  of  Philip  is  the  turning-point  in   Macedoniaa 
history.     Hitherto,  if  we  except  Archelaiis,  Macedonia  had  not 
possessed  a  single  kii^  whose  abilities  exceeded  the   j^g(;j^io„  ^ 
common  average,  or  whose  aims  had  about  them  any-       Philip, 
thing  of  grandeur.     Notwithstanding  their  asserted      "■'^' 

and  even  admitted  Hellenism,  the  '  barbarian '  character  of  their 
training  and  associations  had  its  effect  on  the  whole  line  of 
sovereigns ;  and  their  highest  qualities  were  the  rude  valour  and 
the  sagacity  bordering  upon  cunning  which  are  seldom  wanting 
in  savages.  But  Philip  was  a  monarch  of  a  different  stamp.  In 
natural  ability  he  was  at  least  the  equal  of  any  of  his  Greek  con- 
temporaries ;  while  the  circumstances  under  which  he  grew  to 
manhood  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  his 
talents.  At  the  impressible  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  Thebes,  where  he  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  three  years 
(B.C.  368  to  365),  while  that  state  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  He  was  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  those  great  men,  was  led  to  study  their  system, 
and  emulate  their  actions.  He  learnt  the  great  importance  of 
military  training,  and  the  value  of  inventiveness  to  those  who 
wish  to  succeed  in  war  ;  he  also  acquired  a  facility  of  expressing 
himself  in  Greek,  which  was  uncommon  in  a  Macedonian. 

8.  The  situation  of  Philip  at  his  accession  was  one  of  extreme 
embarrassment  and  difficulty.     Besides  Amyntas,  his  nephew,  for 
whom  he  at  first  professed  to  be  r^ent,  there  were     condition 
at  least  five  pretenders  to  the  throne,  two  of  whom,  '^"'^S?'^ 
Pausanias  and  Argaeus,  were  supported  by  the  arms  of    soccesaes  of 
foreigners.     The  Illyrians,  moreover,  had  recently       '^^^v- 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Ferdiccas,  and,  flushed  with  success, 
had  advanced  into  Macedonia  and  occupied  most  of  the  western 
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provinces.  Paeonia  on  the  north,  and  Thrace  upon  the  east,  were 
unquiet  neighbours,  whose  hostility  might  be  counted  on  whenever 
other  perils  threatened.  Within  two  years,  however,  PhiHp  had 
repressed  or  overthrown  all  these  enemies,  and  found  himself  free 
to  commence  those  wars  of  aggression  by  which  he  converted  the 
monarchy  of  Macedon  into  an  empire- 
Peace  purchased  from  Thrace,  B.C.  359,  Negotiations  with  Athens, 
Amphipolis  evacuated.  Argzus  defeated  and  captured.  P^nia  invaded, 
K.C.  358.  Great  defeat  of  the  lUyrians  under  Bardylis.  Macedonian  frontier 
pushed  westward  to  Lake  Lychnitis.     Philip  proclaimed  king,  B.C.  359. 

9.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Philip  to  profess  himself 
a  friend  of  the  Athenians.     Now,  however,  that  his  hands  were 

Ageresslons  free,  it  was  his  first  object  to  disembarrass  himself 
upon^Athtn*.  ^f  jjigge  near  neighbours,  who  blocked  up  his  coast- 
868, 867.  line,  watched  his  movements,  and  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  projects.  Accordingly,  towards 
the  close  of  B.C,  358,  when  Athens  was  already  engaged  in  the 
'Social  War,'  he  suddeply  laid  siege  to  Amphipolis.  Having 
taken  the  town,  while  he  amused  Athens  with  promises,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  and  capture  Pydna  and  Potidxa,  actual  Athenian 
possessions,  making  over  the  latter  to  Olynthus,  to  foment  jealousy 
between  her  and  Athens.  He  then  conquered  the  entire  coast 
district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  thus  becoming 
master  of  the  important  Thracian  gold-mines,  from  which  he 
shortly  derived  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents ! 

Marriage  of  Philip  with  Olympias,  B.C.  357.  Foundation  of  Fhilippopolts, 
or  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  Crenides,  for  the  protection  of  the  gold-mines. 
Birth  of  Alexander,  B.C.  356. 

10.  The  year  after  these  conquests  we  find  Philip  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  interferes  to  protect  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa  against  the 

Absorotion  ^Y"^^"^^  of  Phcrac.  The  tyrants  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
ofThessaly.  Phocians,  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
'■'^'  ■  Philip  suffers  certain  reverses ;  but  a  few  years  later 
he  is  completely  victorious,  defeats  and  kills  Onomarchus,  and 
brings  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  together  with 
Magnesia  and  Ach^ea  Fhthiotis.  At  the  same  time,  he  conquers 
Methdn^,  the  last  Athenian  possession  on  the  coast  of  Macedon, 
attacks  Maroneia,  and  threatens  the  Chersonese,  Athens,  the  sole 
power  which  could  effectually  have  checked  these  successes,  made 
only  slight  and  feeble  efforts  to  prevent  them.    Already  Philip  had 
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found  the  advantage  of  ha«i^  friends  among  the  Attic  orators  ; 
and  their,  labours,  backed  by  the  selfish  indolence  which  now 
characterised  the  Athenians,  produced  an  inaction,  which  had  the 
most  fatal  cons^uences. 

First  wpedition  of  Philip  into  Thessaly,  B.C.  555.     Conquest  of  Methflng, 
B.C.  354.     Second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  B.C.  35}.     Philip  twice  defeated 
by  Onotnarchus.     Third  expedition ;  victory  of  Philip ;    Onomarchus  slaiD, 
B.C.  J  sa- 
il. The  victory  of  Philip  over  Onomarchus  roused  Athens  to 
exertion.     Advancing  to  Thermppylse,  Philip  found   the  pass 
already  occupied  by  an  Athenian  army,  and  did  not      conduct 
venture  to  attack  it.      Greece  was  saved  for  the  ,„  ^'''     . 
time ;  but  six  years  later  the  folly  of  the  Thebans, 
and  the  fears  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 
ill  success  of  the  Olynthian  and  Euboicwars,  admitted  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  within  the  barrier.     Accepted  as  head  of  the 
league  against  the  impious  Phocians,  Philip  in  a  few  weeks  brought 
the  '  Sacred  War'  to  an  end,  obtainii^  as  his  reward  the  seat  in 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  of  which  the  Phocians  were  deprived, 
and  thus  acquiring  a  sort  of  right  to  intermeddle  as  much  as  he 
liked  in  the  affairs  of  Central  and  even  Southern  Hellas. 

Attempt  to  pass  Thermopylz  fails,  B.C.  351.  Philip  attacks  Heraon-teichos. 
His  navy  damages  the  commerce  of  Athens,  B.C.  J51.  Olynthian  war  com- 
ntencfs,  B.C.  350.  Eubcea  revolts  from  Athens,  b.c.  349.  Victory  of  Phocion 
at  Tamynz.  Olynthian  war  ended  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  thirty-one  other  Chalcidic  cities,  B.C.  347.  Despair  of  Athens,  The 
Thebans  invite  Philip  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Phocians.  Athens  nego- 
tiates a  peace,  deserting  the  Phocians,  who,  as  they  cannot  hold  Thennopylx 
without  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  are  compelled  to  make  their  submission, 
B.C.  346.  Philip  enters  Phocis,  reduces  all  the  towns,  and  disperses  the  in- 
habitants into  villages.  Accepted  into  the  Amphictyonic  League,  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  its  head. 

12.  The  main  causes  of  Philip's  wonderful  success  were  two- 
fold : — {a)  Bettering  the  lessons  taught  him  by  his  model  in  the 
art  of  war,  Epaminondas,  he  had  armed,  equipped,     Causes  of 
and  trained  the  Macedonian  forces  till  they  were     „^e^ti 
decidedly  superior  to  the  troops  of  any  state  in      success. 
Greece.    The  Macedonian  phalanx,  invincible  until  it  came  to 
be  opposed  to  the  Romans,  was  his  conception  and  his  work. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  excellence  in  one  arm  of  the  service. 
On  every  branch  he  bestowed  equal  care  and  thought     Each  was 
brought  into  a  state  nearly  approaching  perfection.    His  cavalry, 
heavy  and  light,  his  peltasts,  archers,  slingers,  darters,  were  all  the 
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best  of  their  kind  ;  his  artillery  was  numerous  and  effective ;  his 
commissariat  service  was  well  arranged,  {b)  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  a  master  of  tinesse.  Taking  advantage  of  the  divided 
condition  of  Greece,  aiid  of  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption 
among  the  citizens  of  almost  every  community,  he  played  off 
state  against  state  and  politician  against  politician.  Masking  his 
purposes  up  to  the  last  moment,  promising,  cajoling,  bribing, 
intimidating,  protesting,  he  advanced  his  interests  even  more  by 
diplomacy  than  by  force,  having  an  infinite  fund  of  artifice  from 
which  to  draw,  and  scarcely  ever  recurring  to  means  which  he  had 
used  previously. 

To  these  main  causes  must  be  added,  (i)  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
man,  who  scarcely  ever  rested  a  moment,  and  who  seemed  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  being  in  several  places  at  once ;  and  (3)  the  decline  of  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  and  even  courage  in  Greece — seen  especially  in  the  apathy  of 
Athens,  but  really  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  which  had  passed  its 
prime  and  was  entering  on  the  period  of  decay.  A  certain  impetus  was 
doubtless  given  to  the  general  decline  by  the  plunder  of  Delphi,  which  began 
by  shocking  and  ended  by  depraving  the  national  conscience ;  but  the  seat  of 
the  malady  lay  deeper;  the  precocious  race  was,  in  fact,  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, and  under  no  circumstances  could  the  pristine  vigour  have  been 
recovered. 

13.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Athens  in  order  to  lay  hold  on 
ThermopylEE — a  hold  which  he  never  afterwards  relaxed.    But  it 

Hostilities  in  ^"^^  ^^^  hom.  his  intention  to  maintain  the  peace 
Eastern  an  hour  loiter  than  suited  his  purpose.  Having 
once  more  chastised  the  Illyrian  and  P^eonian  tribes, 
he  proceeded  to  invade  Eastern  Thrace,  and  to  threaten  the  Athe- 
nian possessions  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  he  aimed  at 
getting  into  his  hands  the  command  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  Greece  into  submission  by 
stopping  the  importation  of  com.  Here,  however,  Persia  (which 
had  at  last  come  to  feel  alarm  at  his  prepress)  combined  with 
Athens  to  resist  him.  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  were  saved,  and 
the  ambition  of  Philip  was  for  the  time  thwarted. 

The  peace  with  Athens  la^ed,  nominally,  six  year^,  B.C.  146  to  140.  But 
Philip's  aggressions  re-commenced  as  early  as  B.C.  54).  He  occupied  Halonne- 
sus,  intrigued  in  Eubcea,  and  invaded  the  Chersonese,  where  Diopeithes  opposed 
him  with  some  success.  In  B.C.  341  Athens  wrested  £ub<£a  from  his  grasp  ; 
and  in  B.C.  340  war  was  declared  formallv  on  boih  sides.  Philip  laid  siege  in 
succession  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  Dut  was  foiled  in  both  attacks,  partly 
by  Persian  troops,  partly  by  the  fleet  of  Athens  under  Phocion.  The  credit 
of  the  Athenian  successes  at  this  time  is  due  mainly  to  the  counsels  of 
Demosthenes. 

14.  But  the  indefatigable  warrior,  baulked  of  his  prey,  and 
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obliged  to  wait  till  Grecian  affairs  should  take  a  turn  more  favour- 
able to  him,  marched  suddenly  northwards  and  en*  Carapaigii  oa 
gaged  in  a  campaign  on  the  Lower  Danube  against      Canob^' 
a  Scythian  prince  who  held  the  tract  now  known  as      »■<:■  a39- 
Bulgaria.     Victorious  here,  he  re-crossed  the  Balkan  with  a  lat^e 
body  of  captives,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Triballi  (Thra- 
cians),  defeated,  and  wounded  in  the  thigh,  B.C,  339.     The  wound 
necessitated  a  short  period  of  inaction ;  but  while  the  arch-plotter 
rested,  his  agents  were  busily  at  work,  and  the  year  of  the  Tribal- 
lian  defeat  saw  the  fatal  step  taken,  which  was  once  more  to 
brii^  a  Macedonian  army  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  to  destroy 
the  last  remaining  chance  of  the  cause  of  Hellenic  freedom. 

Disturbance  at  the  AmphictyoDic  Congress  of  March,  E.c.  139.  JEschines 
procures  a  decree  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa.  Refusal  of  Athens  and 
Tbebes  to  join  in  the  new  crusade.  Attempt  to  execute  the  decree  fails.  Aid 
of  Philip  invoked.    He  conseots,  and  marches  southwards. 

15.  Appointed  by  the  Amphictyons  as  their  leader  in  a  new 
'  Sacred  War,'  Philip  once  more  passed  Thermopyls  and  entered 
Fhocis.    But  he  soon  showed  that  he  came  on  no  second  ope- 
trivial  or  temporary  errand.      The   occupation   of    v^l^axl 
Nicxa,  Cytinium,  and  more  especially  of  Elateia,       Greece, 
betrayed  his  intention  of  henceforth  holding  pos-    chKronda, 
session   of   Central   Greece,    and   roused   the   two      ".c.  83a. 
principal  powers  of  the  region  to  a  last  desperate  effort.    Thebes 
and  Athens  met  him  at  Chxroneia  in  full  force,  with  contingents 
from  Corinth,  Phocis,  and  Achxa.     But  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  allies  laid  Greece 
at  Philip's  feet.    The  Congress  of  Corinth  (B.C.  337),  attended  by 
all  the  states  except  Sparta,  which  proudly  stood  aloof,  accepted 
the  headship  of  Macedon ;   and  the  cities  generally  undertook 
to  supply  contingents  to  the  force  which  Philip  designed  to  lead 
against  Persia. 

16.  This  design,  however,  was  not  executed.     Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  the  course  of  B.C.  337 ;  and  early  in  B.C.  336 
the  vanguard  of  the   Macedonian  army  was  sent     Design  to 
across   into   Asia.     But,   a  few  months  later,  the  '"'"^*  P''^'*- 
sword  of  Pausanias  terminated  the  career  of  the   assassinated, 
Macedonian  monarch,  who   fell  a  victim,   in  part      "■'^' 

to  his  unwillingness,  or  his  inability  to  execute  justice  upon 
powerful  offenders,  in  part  to  the  quarrels  and  dissensions  in  his 
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own  family.  Olympias  certainly,  Alexander  probably,  connived 
at  the  assassination  of  Philip,  whose  removal  was  necessary  to 
their  own  safety.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-three  years. 

17.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  exactly  was  the  government  of 
Macedonia  under  this  prince.  Practically,  the  monarch  must  have 
Character  been  nearly  absolute ;  but  it  would  appear  that, 
Mattdonian  theoretically,  he  was  bound  to  govern  according  to 
govemmeat.  certain  lot^- established  laws  and  customs;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  would  have  dared  at  any  time  to 
tian^ress,  flagrantly  and  openly,  any  such  law  or  usage.  The 
Macedonian  nobles  were  turbulent  and  free  of  speech.  If  accused 
of  conspiracy  or  other  crime,  they  were  entitled  to  be  tried  before 
the  public  assembly.  Their  power  must  certainly  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  check  upon  the  monarch.  And  after  the  formation 
of  a  great  standing  army,  it  became  necessary  for  the  monarch  to 
consult  the  feelings  and  conform  his  acts  to  the  wishes  of  the 
soldiers.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  such  regular  machinery 
for  checking  and  controlling  the  royal  authority  as  is  implied  in 
constitutional  government. 


18.  The  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  in  the  history  of  the 

world  much  the  same  importance  which  that  of  bis  father  has  in 

the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece.     Alexander 

andc'r  ihe^^  revolutionised  the  East,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  much  of 

sM^aaa      '*  ^  *^  connected  with  the  West  by  intercourse 

or  reciprocal  influence.     The  results  of  a  conquest 

eflected  in  ten  years  continued  for  as  many  centuries,  and  remain 

in  some  respects  to  the  present  day.      The   Hellenisation    of 

Western  Asia  and  North-Eastem  Africa,  which  dates    from 

Alexander's  successes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 

the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  one  of  those  most  pregnant 

with  important  consequences.     It  is  as  absurd  to  deny  to  the 

author  of  such  a  revolution  the  possession  of  extraordinary  genius 

as  to  suppose  that  the  Iliad  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  of 

no  particular  ability. 

See,  on  the  Hellenisation  of  Asia,  in  part  by  Alexander,  in  pan  by  his 
successors,  the  important  work  of 

^s-Olsmfi.GeschicbiedeiHttleniimuiiideriUrKtdunsdeiHtllmiitiicbeHSlaatrtt 
Sjstemei.     Huntiurg,  184};  Sto. 
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19.  The  sttuatJon  of  Alexander,  on  his  accession,  was  extremely 
critical ;  and  it  depended  wholly  on  his  own  ener^  and  force 
of  character  whether  he  would  retain  his  father's  jjij  j^,  ^jfj. 
power  or  lose  it.  His  position  was  far  from  as-  cnities-  He  is 
sured  at  home,  where  he  had  many  rivals ;  and  the  leadership 
among  the  conquered  nations  there  was  a  general  "'  Greece, 
inclination  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  new  and  young  prince  by 
the  assertion  of  independence.  But  Alexander  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Seizing  the  throne  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
executed  or  drove  out  his  rivals-  Forestalling  any  open  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  he  marcKed  hastily,  at  the  head  of  a 
lai^e  army,  through  Thessaiy,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia,  to  Corinth,  and 
there  required,  and  obtained,  from  the  deputies  whom  he  had  con- 
vened to  meet  him,  the  same  '  h^emony,'  or  leadership,  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  father.  Sparta  alone,  as  she  had  done 
before,  stood  aloof.     From  Corinth,  Alexander  retraced  his  steps 

to  Macedon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  chastise  his  ^ 

■^  Campaigns  in 

enemies  in  the  north  and  west,  invading  Thrace,    Thmce  and 
defeating   the    Triballi   and   the   Getx,   and    even       '"J"^" 
crossing  the  Danube ;   after  which  he  turned  southward,  and 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Illyrians  under  Clitus  and  Glauctas. 

20.  Meanwhile,  in  Greece,  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death 
induced  Thebes  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt     A  general  in- 
surrection might  have  followed  but  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  celerity  of  the  young  monarch.     Marching    destni«ion 
straight  from  Illyria,  southwards,  he  appeared  sud-     "^^i^^ 
denly  in  Bceotia,  stormed  and  took  Thebes,  and, 

after  a  wholesale  massacre,  punished  the  survivors  by  completely 
destroying  their  city,  and  selling  them  all  as  slaves.  This  signal 
vengeance  had  the  effect  intended.  All  Greece  was  terror-struck ; 
and  Alexander  could  feel  that  he  might  commence  his  Asiatic 
enterprise  in  tolerable  security.  Greece  was  now  not  likely  to 
rebel,  unless  he  suffered  some  considerable  reverse. 

33.  In  the  spring  of  B.c.  334  Alexander  passed  the  Hellespont 
with  an  army  numbering  about  35,000  men.     The  usual  remiss- 
ness of  the  Persians  allowed  him  to  cross  without  Passage  of  the 
opposition.     A   plan   of  operations,   suggested   by   ^',    P?",'' 
Memnon  the  Rhodian,  which  consisted  in  avoiding     GranLcus, 
an  engagement  in  Asia  Minor,  and  carrying  the     '■"■  '**■ 
war  into  Macedonia  by  means  of  the  overwhelming  Persian  fleet, 
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was  rejected,  and  battle  was  given  to  Alexander,  on  the  Granicus, 
by  a  force  only  a  little  superior  to  his  own.  The  victory  of  the 
invader  placed  Asia  Minor  at  his  mercy,  and  Alexander  with  his 
usual  celerity  proceeded  to  overrun  it  Still,  he  seems  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  remove  his  army  very  far  from  the  ^Egean 
coast,  so  long  as  Memnon  was  alive.  But  the  death  of  that  able 
commander,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  333,  left  him  free  to  act ;  and 
he  at  once  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

32.  The  conflict  at  Issus  between  Alexander  and  Darius  him- 
self was  brought  on  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to 

Battle  of  I5SUS  ^^^  Macedonian  monarch.     Darius  had  intended  to 
November,    fight  in  the  plain  of  Autioch,  where  his  vast  army 
Conquests  of  would  have  had  room  to  act.    But,  as  Alexander 
Tyre,  Gaza,    did  not  come  to  meet  him,  he  grew  impatient,  and 
advanced  into  the  defiles  which  lie  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia.    The  armies  met,  almost  without  warning,  in  a  position 
where  numbers  gave  no  advantage.    Under  such  circumstances 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  was  a  matter  of  course.     Alexander 
deserves  less  credit  for  the  victory  of  Issus  than  for  the  use  he 
made  of  it.     It  was  a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  which  disdained 
the  simple  plan  of  pressing  forward  on  a  defeated  foe,  and  pre- 
ferred to  let  him  escape  and  re-organise  his  forces,  while  the 
victory  was  utilised  in  another  way.    Once  possessed  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  Alexander  would  be  completely  secure  at 
home.     He  therefore  proceeded  from  Issus  against  Tyre,  Gaza, 
and  Egypt.     Twenty  months  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  these 
places.     Having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Persia,  Alexander,  in  B.C.  331,  proceeded  to  seek  his  enemy  in 
the  heart  of  his  empire. 

The  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  com- 
merce that  Ejjvpt  offers,  indicated  that  Alexander  was  no  vulgar  conqueror, 
but  one  with  far-sighted  aims  and  projects.  Alexandria,  as  the  capital  of  a 
separate  kingdom,  may  have  grown  to  be  more  than  Its  founder  ever  intended ; 
but  it  could  under  no  circumstances  have  failed  to  become  a  great  city. 
Alexander  deserves  credit  both  for  conceiving  the  idea  of  cbangiug  the 
capital,  and  for  fixing  on  so  excellent  a  site. 

33.  In  the  final  conflict,  near  Arbela,  the  relative  strength  of 
Battle  of  Arheitt,  ti>«  two  contending  parties  was  fairly  tried.     Darius 

BO.  831.  had  collected  the  full  force  of  his  empire,  had 
selected  and  prepared  his  ground,  and  had  even  obtained  the 
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aid  of  allies.  His  defeat  vraa  owing',  in  part,  to  the  intrinsic 
mpoiority  erf'  the  European  over  the  Asiatic  soldier ;  _  ,  , 
in  part,  and  in  great  part,  to  the  consummate  Bal^lon,  Susa, 
ability  of  the  Macedonian  commander.  The  con-  "^  P"«P°'i»- 
flict  was  absolutely  decisive,  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  battle 
should  be  fought  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  Persia. 
Accordingly,  the  three  capitals,  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis, 
surrendered,  almost  without  resistance ;  and  the  Persian  monarch 
became  a  fugitive,  and  was  ere  long  murdered  by  his  servants. 

Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Greece ;  but  is  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Antipater,  B.C.  330. 

24.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  Alexander's  career  now  com- 
mences. An  ordinary  conqueror  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  submission  of  the  great  capitals,  and  would  have  conquest  of  the 
awaited,  in  the  luxurious  abodes  which  they  offered,  notih-easiew 
the  adhesion  of  the  more  distant  provinces.  But  ^^^^^  of 
for  Alexander  rest  possessed  no  attractions.  So  '"^"' 
long  as  there  were  lands  or  men  to  conquer,  it  was  his  delight  to 
subjugate  them.  The  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  then  of  Bcssus,  drew 
him  on  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Empire,  whence 
the  way  was  open  into  a  new  world,  generally  believed  to  be  one 
of  immense  wealth.  From  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded through  Affghanistan  to  India,  which  he  entered  on  the 
side  whence  alone  India  is  accessible  by  land,  viz.  the  north-west. 
At  first  he  warred  with  the  princes  who  had  held  their  govern- 
ments as  dependencies  of  Persia  ;  but,  when  these  had  submitted, 
he  desired  still  to  press  eastward,  and  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  continent,  which  was  believed  to  terminate  at  no  great 
distance.  The  refusal  of  his  soldiers  to  proceed  stopped  him  at 
the  Sutlej,  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  designs,  and  to  bend 
his  steps  homewards. 

DetaUa  of  Vtia  Kunh  to  Baotrla  and  Indlft.  Advance  to  Ecbxtana, 
B.C.  330.  March  thence  to  Rhages.  Murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus.  Flight 
of  Bessus.  Conquest  of  Hyrcania,  Aria,  and  Drangiana.  Trial  and  execution 
of  Philotas.  Execution  of  Fannenio.  Invasion  of  Bactria  and  capture  of 
Bessus,  B.C.  339.  March  to  the  Jaxartes.  Conquest  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
B.C.  3aS-7,  Murder  of  Clitus.  Execution  of^  Callisthenes.  March  to  the 
Indus,  B.C.  ja6.  Defeat  of  Porus.  Advance  to  the  Kyphosis  (Sutlej) — 
refusal  of  the  troops  to  proceed  further.     Descent  of  the  Indus,  B.C.  326-5. 

25.  It  was  characteristic  of  Alexander,  that,  even  when  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  a  forward  movement,  he  did  not  retrace  his 
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steps,  but  returned  to  the  Persian  capital  by  an  entirely  new 
route.  Following  the  course  of  the  Indus  in  ships  built  for  the 
purpose,  while  his  army  marched  along  the  banks,  he  conquered 
the  valley  as  he  descended,  and,  having  reached  the  ocean,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  bulk  of  his  troops  westward  through  Gedrosia 
(Beloochistan)  and  Carmania  Into  Persia.  Meanwhile  bis  admiral, 
Nearchus,  sailed  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  thus  re-open- 
ing a  line  of  communication  which  had  probably  been  little  used 
since  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Alexander,  in  his  march, 
experienced  terrible  difficulties ;  and  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
Gedrosian  desert  exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  expedition. 
Still  he  brought  back  to  Fersepolis  the  greater  portion  of  his 
army,  and  found  himself  in  a  position,  not  only  to  maintain 
his  conquests,  but  to  undertake  fresh  ones,  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  off  and  completing  his  empire. 

The  Toyage  of  Nearchus  lasted  five  months,  from  the  end  of  September, 
B.C.  J35,  to  the  end  of  February,  B.C.  534,  Alexander's  land  march  from  the 
Indus  to  Persepolis,  the  greatest  feat  that  he  ever  perfomied,  occupied  about 
the  same  period.  We  must  ascribe  to  the  prestige  of  his  previous  successes 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  attacked  and  crushed  on  this  return  march  through 
trackless  and  utterly  desert  regions, 

Nearchus'  voyage  was  treated,  in  the  last  century,  by  Vincent,  whose 
work,  The  Fejage  ijf  Nearchus  from  the  Indut  to  the  Euphratei  (London,  1 797 ; 
4to.),  was  very  creditable  to  the  author.  A  better  comment  on  the  tnt  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  Gagraphi  Graci  Minorei  of  Mons.  C.  MtiiXEK. 
(See  above,  p.  11)6.) 

16.  It  was  the  intention  of  Alexander,  after  taking  the  measures 
which  he  thought  advisable  for  the  consolidation  of  his  empire, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  intended  capital,  Babylon,  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia — a  vast  tract,  incon- 
veniently interposed  between  his  western  and  his  eastern  pro- 
vinces. A  fleet,  under  Nearchus,  was  to  have  proceeded  along 
the  coast,  whilst  Alexander,  with  an  immense  host,  traversed  the 
interior.  But  these  plans  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sudden 
death  of  their  projector  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  bis 
reign  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  age,  June,  B.C,  333.  This  pre- 
mature demise  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  whether,  or  no, 
the  political  wisdom  of  Alexander  was  on  a  par  with  his  strategic 
ability — whether,  or  no,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
and  uniting  his  heterc^eneous  conquests,  and  have  proved  the 
Darius  as  well  as  the  Cyrus  of  his  empire.  Cut  off  unexpectedly 
in  the  vigour  of  early  manhood,  he  left  no  inheritor,  cither  of  his 
power  or  of  his  projects.    The  empire  which  he  had  constructed. 
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broke  into  fragments  soon  after  his  death ;  and  his  plans,  what- 
ever they  were,  perislied  with  him. 

The  policy  of  Aleiander,  so  far  as  appears,  aimed  at  complete  fusion  and 
amalgamation  of  his  own  Grzco- Macedonian  subjects  with  the  dominant  race 
of  tlie  subjugated  countries,  the  Medo-Persians.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of 
holding  such  extensive  conquests  by  garrisons  of  Europeans,  and  therdbre 
determined  to  associate  in  the  task  of  ruling  and  governing  the  Asiatic  race 
which  had  shown  itself  most  capable  of  those  high  functions.  Ultimately,  he 
would  have  fused  the  two  peoples  into  one  by  translations  of  populations  and 
inter-marriages.  Meanwhile,  he  united  the  two  in  the  military  and  civil 
services,  incorporating  30,000  Persians  into  his  phaJans,  appointing  many 
Persians  to  satrapies,  and  composing  his  court  pretty  equally  of  Persian  and 
Macedonian  noblemen.  His  scheme  bad  the  merits  of  originality  and  intrinsic 
foimess.  Its  execution  would  undoubtedly  have  elevated  Asia  to  a  point 
which  she  has  never  yet  reached.  But  this  advantage  could  not  have  been 
gained  without  some  counterbalancing  loss.  The  mixed  people  which  it  was 
his  object  to  produce,  while  vastly  superior  to  ordinary  Asiatics,  would  have 
follen  far  below  the  Hellenic,  perhaps  even  below  the  Macedonian,  type.  It  is 
thus  not  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
Hellenic  culture  preserved  in  tolerable  purity  to  exercise  a  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  Roman,  and  so  over  the  modem,  world. 

The  death  of  Alexander  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  poison,  by  others  to 
habitual  drunkenness.  But  the  hardships  of  the  Gedrosian  march  and  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  Chaldxan  marshes  suOiciently  account  for  It. 


BXCOim  PEBIOD. 

Fromthe  Dea/h  of  Alixandtr  /he  Griai  to  ihe  BaltU  0/ IpMS, 

B.C.  323  A>30i. 

SouroM.  The  main  authority  for  this  period  is  DiOiWRUS,  books  xviii.  to  xs. 
He  appears  to  have  followed,  in  this  portion  of  his  History,  the  contempiorary 
author,  HiERONruus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  about  B.C.  170.  Plutarch's  lives  of  Eumenes,  Demetrius,  and 
Phocion  are  also  of  considerable  value ;  for,  though  he  draws  generally  from 
DtoDOKUS,  yet  occasionally  he  has  recourse  to  independent  authorities,  t.g. 
DURiS  of  Samos,  who  wrote  a  Greek  and  also  a  Macedonian  History,  about 
B.C.  380.  The  thirteenth  book  of  Justin's  History  and  the  fragrnents  nf 
Aksian'  and  Dexippus  should  also  be  consulted.  For  these  fragments,  see 
the  Fragmtnia  Hiiloruorum  GrKcomm  of  C.  MOllER,  vol.  iii. 

Among  modem  works  especially  treating  of  the  period,  the  best  is 

Dkoysen,  Oacbubte  dcr  Nacbfilger  ^lexanJrr'i  dti  Graiien.  Hamburg, 
r8j6-4j  ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  consult  also  chaps,  xcr.  and  xcvi.  of  Mr. 
Grote's  HLlDry  of  Greece,  and  chaps.  Ivi.-lix.  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  work 
on  the  same  subject, 

I.  The  circumstances  under  which  Alexander  died  led  naturally 

to  a  period  of  convulsion.     He  left  at  his  death  no  legitimate 

Twrables      issue,  and  designated  no  successor.     The  Macedo- 

'^X^juui^'r'T  "'*"  ^^  ''^  succession  was  uncertain ;  and,  of  those 

death.       who  had  the  best  title  to  the  throne,  there  was  not 

one  who  could  be  considered  by  any  unprejudiced  person  worthy 

P 
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of  it.  The  great  generals  of  the  deceased  king  became  thus, 
almost  of  necessity,  aspirants  to  the  r^al  dignity;  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  their  rival  claims  could  be  settled  without 
an  appeal  to  arms  and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  For  a  time, 
the  fiction  of  a  united  Macedonian  Empire  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  old  royal  family  was  kept  up ;  but  from  the  first  the 
generals  were  the  real  depositories  of  power,  and  practically  a 
division  of  authority  took  effect  almost  from  Alexander's  death. 

Alexander  left  behind  him  an  illegitimate  son,  named  Hercules,  a  boy  ten 
or  twelve  years  old.  He  also  left  Rosana  pre^ant.  The  other  living  mem-  . 
bers  of  the  royal  femlly  were  Arrhid^us,  his  half-brother,  a  bastard  son  of 
Philip,  who  was  grown  up;  Cleopatra,  Cynanf,  and  Thessalonica,  bis  sisters; 
and  Eurydic^,  hisniece,  daughter  of  Cynanf  and  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas  III. 
Olympias  also,  the  widow  of  Philip  and  mother  of  Alexander,  was  still  living. 

2.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  succession  was  terminated 
without  bloodshed.     The  claims  of  Hercules  being  passed  over, 

Setiieraent  of  -Arrhidseus,  who  was  at  Babylon,  was  proclaimed 
the  Bucccssioa  king  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  with  the  under- 
— regea  s.  gj^nding  that  he  was  to  share  the  empire  with 
Roxana's  child,  if  she  should  give  birth  to  a  boy.  At  the  same 
time,  four  guardians,  or  r^ents,  were  appointed — Antipater  and 
Cratenis  in  Europe,  Perdic'cas  and  Leonnatus  (for  whom  was  soon 
afterwards  substituted  Meleager)  in  Asia.  But  the  murder  of 
Meleager  by  Perdiccas  shortly  reduced  the  number  of  guardians 
to  three. 

3.  The  sole  command  of  the  great  army  of  Asia,  assumed  by 
Perdiccas  on  the  death  of  Meleager,  made  his  position  vastly 

Gremt  power   superior  to   that   of  his  European   colleagues,  and 
ofPs™'=^=-    enabled  him  to  take  the  entire  direction  of  affairs 
butes  the     on  his  Own  side  of  the  Hellespont.   But,  to  maintain 
piovuiceK.      jIjis  position,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  content  the 
other  great  military  chiefs,  who  had  lately  been  his  equals,  and  who 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  very  much  his  inferiors. 
Accordingly,  a  distribution  of  satrapies  was  made  within  a  few- 
weeks  of  Alexander's  death ;  and  each  chief  of  any  pretensions 
received  a  province  proportioned  to  his  merits  or  his  influence. 

In  this  partition,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  reputed  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip, 
received  Egypt;  Pithon,  Media;  Antigonus,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia  ; 
Eumenes  the  Cardian,  Cappadocia,  which  remained,  however,  still  to  be  con- 

Suered;  Leonnatus,  Mysia;  Lysimachus,  Macedonian  Thrace;  Menander, 
.ydia;  Asander,  Carta;  Philotas,  Cilicia;  and  Laomedon,  Syria.  Nearchus, 
Alexander's  admiral,  receired  the  government  of  Lyda  and  Pamphylia,  as 
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nib-$attap  under  Antigonus ;  and  Qeomenes  remained  in  a  similar  position 
under  PwJemy  Lagi.  The  other  provinces  continued  under  the  governors 
appointed  by  Alexander. 

4.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Perdiccas  to  break  up  the  unity 
of  Alexander's  empire-     Roxana  having  given  birth  to  a  boy,  the 
government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  two    iDsuboidiaa- 
joint  kings,    Perdiccas'  own  office  was  that  of  vizier     p™^,^ 
or  prime  minister.     The  generals,  who  had  received     goveniora. 
provinces,  were  viewed  by  Perdiccas  as  mere  governors  entrusted 
with  their  administration,  and  answerable  to  the  kings  for  it.    He 
himself,  as  prime  minister,  undertook  to  give  commands  to  the 
governors  as  to  their  courses  of  action.     But  he  soon  found  that 
they  declined  to  pay  his  commands  any  respect    The  centrifugal 
force  was  greater  than  the  centripetal ;  and  the  disintegration  of 
the  empire  was  not  to  be  avoided. 

Leonnatus  and  Antigonus,  required  by  Perdiccas  to  put  Eumeaes  in  pos- 
session of  Cappadocia,'  make  light  of  his  orders.  Antigonus  does  nothing. 
Leonnatus  schemes  to  marry  Cleopatra  and  supplant  Antipater  in  Macedan  ; 
but  wishing  first  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  be  marches  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  falls.  Ptolemy  Lagi  puts  Cleomenes  to  death  and  acts  as 
independent  prince  in  Egypt.  Perdiccas  has  to  undertake  the  Cappadoeian 
war  in  person,  defeats  Ariarathes,  and  iQStals  Eumenes.  In  another  part  of 
the  empire,  Pithon  plans  to  make  hiroself  independent  by  the  help  of  those 
discontented  colonists  who  had  been  settled  by  Alexander  along  his  north- 
eastern frontier ;  he  is  baulked,  however,  by  the  foresight  and  prompt  cruelty 
Of  the  Timer. 

5.  It  was  probably  the  uncertainty  of  his  actual  position,  and 
the  difficulty  of  improving   it  without  some  violent  step,  that 
led  Perdiccas  to  entertain  the  idea  of  removing  the   Ambition  of 
kings,  and  himself  seizing  the  empire.     Though  he     Perdiccas. 
had  married  Nic^ea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  he     the  satraps 
arranged  to  repudiate  her,  and  n^otiated  a  marriage    "^B*^'  '"■°- 
with  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister.     Such  a  union  would  have 
given  to  his  claims  the  colour  of  l^itimacy.     The  opposition 
which  he  had  chiefly  to  fear  was  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
regency,  Antipater  and  Craterus,  and  of  the  powerful  satraps, 
Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Antigonus.     The  former  he  hoped  to  cajolei 
while  he  crushed  the  latter.     But  his  designs  were  penetrated. 
Aatigonus  fled  to  Macedonia,  B,C.  32a,  and  warned  Craterus  and 
Antipater  of  their  danger.     A  league  .was  made  between  them 
and  Ptolemy;  and  thus,  in  the  war  which  followed,  Perdiccas  and 
his  friend  Eumenes  were  engaged  on  the  one  side  against  Anti- 
pater, Craterus,  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  Lagi  on  the  other. 
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(S.  Perdiccas,  leaving  Eumenes  to   defend  Asia,  marched  in 

person  against  Ptolemy.    His  army  was  from  the  first  disaffected ; 

and,  when  the   military  operations  with  which  he 

among  the     Commenced  the  campaign  failed,  they  openly  mu- 

^■ITaT"    tini^t  attacked   him,  and  slew  him   in   his   tent. 

Deaih  of     Meanwhile  Eumenes,  remaining  oa  the  defensive 

c   iccas.     -^  ^gj^   Minor,  repulsed  the   assaults  made  upon 

him,  defeated  and  slew  Craterus,  and  made  himself  a  great 

reputation. 

7.  The  removal  of  Perdiccas  from  the  scene  necessitated  a  new 
arrangement.   Ptolemy  declining  the  regency,  it  was  conferred  by 

Antipater     ^^  army  of  Perdiccas  on  Pithon  and  Arrhidseus, 
sole  reeent,    two  of  their  generals,  who  with  difficulty  maintained 

'■"^  ■  their  position  against  the  intrigues  of  Eurydic^,  the 
young  wife  of  the  mock  monarch,  Philip  Arrhidseus,  until  the 
arrival  of  Antipater  in  Syria,  to  whom  they  resigned  their  office. 
Antipater,  now  become  sole  regent,  silenced  Eurydic^,  and  made 
a  fresh  division  of  the  provinces  at  Triparadisus  in  Northern 
Syria,  B.C.  320. 

By  this  division,  while  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Antigonus  retained  their  old 
governments,  Clitus  received  Lydia,and  Arrhidseus  Mysiaorthe  HellespODtine 
Phiygia ;  Seleucus  was  made  satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Antigonus  satrap  of 
Susiana.  The  care  and  custody  of  the  two  kings  was  at  lirst  entrusted  to  Anti- 
goous,  but  afterwards  assumed  by  Antipater  himself.  To  Antigonus  was  as- 
signed the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Eumenes.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater, 
was  made  second  in  command  under  Antigonus,  with  the  title  of  ebiliarcb. 

8.  A  war  followed  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  Defeated 
in  the  open  field  through  the  treachery  of  Apollonides,  whom 

Wars  of      Antigonus  had  bribed,  Eumenes  took  refuge  in  the 

Anti^jus     mountain  fastness  of  Nora,  where  he  defended  him- 

Eumenes,      self   Successfully  against    every   attack    for   many 

PtolroiT^with  months.     Antigonus  turned  his  arms  against  other 

Laomedon.    so-called  rebels,  defeated  them,  and  became  master 

of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.     Meanwhile,  Ptolemy  picked 

a  quarrel  with  Laomedon,  satrap  of  Syria,  sent  an  army  into  his 

province,  and  annexed  it 

9.  The  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in  Macedonia  produced 
a  further  complication.      Overlooking   the   claims   of  his   son, 

Death  of     Cassander,  he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  his  friend, 

,(jj]^^'f    the  aged  Polysperchon,  and  thus  drove  Cassander 

Polysperdi<m.  into  opposition.     Cassander  fled  to  Antigonus ;  and 

a  league  was  formed  between  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Antigonus 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  Polysperchon  and  Eumenes  on  the  other ; 
the  two  latter  defending  the  cause  of  unity  and  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchs,  the  three  former  that  of  disruption  and  of 
satrapial  independence, 

10.  Antigonus  began  the  war  by  absorbing  Lydia  and  attacking 
Mysia.  He  was  soon,  however,  called  away  to  the  East  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Eumenes,  who  had  collected     ^^  oIUm 

a  force  in  Cilicia,  with  which  he  menaced  Syria  and  Sairaps  against 
Phcenicia.     The  command  of  the  sea,  which  Phte-  and^fSmene^ 
nicia  might  have  given,  would  have  enabled  Eumenes     -iB^fl 
and  Polysperchon  to  unite   their   forces   and    act      Death  of 
tc^ether.     It  was  the  policyof  Antigonus  to  prevent     £""«>««■ 
this.   Accordingly,  after  defeating  the  royal  fleet,  commanded  by 
Clitus,  near  Byzantium,  he  marched  in  person  against  Eumenes, 
who  retreated  before  him,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
united  his  troops  with  those  of  a  number  of  the  Eastern  satraps, 
whom  he  found  leagued  together  to  resist  the  agressions  of 
Seleucus  and  Pithon.  Antigonus  advanced  to  Susa,  while  Eumenes 
retreated  into  Persia  Proper.   Two  battles  were  fought  with  little 
advantage  to  either  side ;  but  at  last  the  Macedonian  jealousy 
of  a  foreigner  and  the  insubordination  of  Alexander's  veterans 
prevailed.     Eumenes  was  seized  by  his  own  troops,  delivered  up 
to  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death,  b,c.  316. 

11.  Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  Cassander  had  proved  fully  capable 
of  making  head  against  Polysperchon,  After  counteracting  the 
effect  of  Polysperchon's  proceedings  in  Attica  and  Soccesses  of 
the  Peloponnese,  he  had  marched  into  Macedonia,  CwModer. 
where  important  changes  had  taken  place  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Euiydic^,  the  young  wife  of  Philip  Arrhid^eus, 
had  raised  a  party,  and  so  alarmed  Polysperchon  for  his  own  power 
that  he  had  determined  on  making  common  cause  with  Olynj- 
pias,  who  returned  from  Epirus  to  Macedon  on  his  invitation. 
Eurydic^  found  herself  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
august  princess,  and,  betaking  herself  to  flight,  was  arrested,  and, 
together  with  her  husband,  put  to  death  by  her  rival,  B.C.  317. 
But  Cassander  avenged  her  the  next"  year.  Enterii^  Macedonia 
suddenly,  he  carried  all  before  him,  besieged  Olympias  in  Pydna, 
and,  though  she  surrendered  on  terms,  allowed  her  to  be  killed 
by  her  enemies.  '  Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander  he  held  as 
prisoners,  while  he  strengthened  his  title  to  the  Macedonian 
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throne  by  a  marriage  with  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  King 
PhUip. 

12.  Thus  the  rebellious  satraps  had  everywhere  triumphed 
over  the  royalists,  and  the  Macedonian  throne  had  fallen,  though 

Ambition  of  Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander  were  still  living. 
Antigonus.     But   now  the  victors  fell   out   among   themselves. 

against  him,  Antigonus,  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  had  begtm 
a.c.  816.  J.Q  igt  it  jjg  seen  that  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
empire  of  Alexander  would  content  him.  He  slew  Pithon,  drove 
Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  and  distributed  the  eastern  provinces 
to  his  creatures.  He  then  marched  westward,  where  important 
changes  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  Cassander  had  made 
himself  complete  master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Lysimadius 
had  lirmly  establi^ed  himself  in  Thrace ;  and  Asander,  satrap 
of  Caria,  had  extended  his  dominion  over  Lycia  and  Cappadocia. 
These  chiefs,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus,  entered  into 
a  league  with  Ptolemy  Lag!  and  Seleucus,  now  a  fugitive  at  his 
court;  and  when  the  terms  which  they  proposed  were  rejected, 
made  preparations  for  war. 

13.  The  war  of  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleu- 
cus, Asander  (or  the  Carian  Cassander),  and  Lysimachus  lasted 

^ for  three  years.   Antigonus  had  the  assistance  of  his 

Firtl  War  of  ^  ....  w,-\,-t,> 

Antigonus     son  JJemetnus  in  Asia,  and  (at  nrstj  of  Poiysperchon 

^^m!      *"*^  ^'^  ^"  Alexander  in  Europe.     He  was,  on  the 

B.C.         whole,  moderately  successful  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 

and  Greece ;    but   the   recovery  of  Babylonia   by 

Seleucus,  and  the  general  adhesion  to  his  cause  of  the  Eastern 

provinces,  more  than  counterbalanced  these  gains. 

Detalla  of  the  War.  Antigonus,  annious  to  obtain  the  masteiy  of  the  sea, 
begins  by  attacking  Syria  and  Fhcenicia,  B.C.  ]  14.  Ptolemy  Lagi  makes  but  a 
poor  defence ;  and  the  fall  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months,  places  Phoe- 
nicia at  Antigonus'  disposal  At  the  same  time,  most  of  Asia  Minor  is  reco- 
vered to  Antigonus  by  bis  nephew,  Ptolemy.  Antigonus  then,  leaving  Deme- 
trius in  Phienicia,  proceeds  in  person  against  Asander^ — b.c.  jij— and  succeeds 
in  crushing  him.  He  menaces  both  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  but  is  recalled 
to  Syria  by  the  ill  success  of  Demetrius,  whom  Ptolemy  has  defeated  at  Gaza, 
B.C.  31a.  This  victory  encourages  Seleucus  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Babylon.  He  marches  thither  and  is  well  received,  defeats  Nicanor,  governor 
of  Media,  and  becomes  master  of  Babylonia,  Media,  Susiana,  and  Persia. 
Demetrius  is  sent  against  him  as  soon  as  his  successes  are  known ;  but  he 
effects  little  and  returns  to  his  father.  Meanwhile,  Antigonus  recovers  Syria, 
but  receives  a  check  in  an  attempt  against  the  Arabs  of  Fetra.  Cassander,  on 
the  whole,  loses  ground  in  Greece ;  and  the  desire  for  a  breathing  space 
induces  the  greater  number  of  the  belligerents  to  consent  to  a  peace  in 
B.C.  jii,  vhich  none  of  them  intends  to  be  lasting. 
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14.  The  terms  of  the  peace  negotiated  inB.C.  311  were,(i)  That 
each  should  keep  what  he  possessed  ;  (2)  That  the  Greek  cities 
should  be  ind^>endent ;  (3)  That  Cassander  should  Peace  of 
retain  his  power  till  the  young  Alexander  came  of  ■■<=■  ""■ 
age.  Seleucus  was  no  party  to  the  treaty,  and  was  not  mentioned 
in  it.  It  was  probably  thought  that  he  could  well  hold  his  own  ; 
though,  had  he  been  seriously  menaced,  the  treaty  would  have 
been  at  once  thrown  to  the  winds.  As "  it  was,  only  a  few 
months  passed  before  there  was  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  murder  of  Rosana  and  the  young  Alexander  by  the  orders  of  Cassander 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty ;  and  was  no  doubt 
expected  by  Antigonus.  He  gladJy  saw  these  royal  personages  removed  out 
of  bis  way ;  while  it  suited  him  that  the  odium  of  the  act  should  attach  to  one 
of  his  adversaries. 

15.  Hostilities  re-commenced  in  the  year  following  the  treaty, 
B.C,  310.    They  were  precipitated  by  the  breach  which  took  place 
between  Antigonus  and  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who    second  War 
had  been  employed  by  him  against  Cassander  in  of  AniigOTus 
Greece.   Ptolemy  L^i  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms.       Satiaps, 
Complaining  that  Antigonus  had  not  withdrawn  his  "••^sio-^OL 
garrisons  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  he  undertook  to 
liberate  them,     Antigonus,  on  his  side,  complained  that  Cassander 
did  not  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  cities  of  European  Greece. 
Thus  the  war  was  renewed,  nominally  for  'Ax  freedom  of  Greece. 
In  reality,  the  contest  was  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Antigonus, 
for  independence  on  that  of  the  satraps ;  and  the  only  question 
with  respect  to  Greece  was,  who  should  be  her  master. 

Details  of  tlie  BCmggla.  Ptolemy  ousts  the  garrisons  of  Antigonus  from 
the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia,  but  receives  a  check  from  Demetrius,  b.  C.  ]  to. 
Polfsperchon  puts  forward  Hercules  as  heir  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  but  soon 
afterwards  consents  to  his  murder.  Ptolemy  assumes  the  offensive,  crosses 
the  £gean,  and  occupies  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  A  marriage  Is  arranged  between 
him  and  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Macedonian 
rofal  house;  but  Antigonus  prevents  it  by  having  Cleopatra  assassinated, 
B.C.  J08.  Demetrius  restores  Athens  to  a  nominal  freedom,  b,c.  307,  Adu- 
lation of  the  Athenians.  Antigonus  recalls  Demetrius  to  Asia,  and  orders 
him  to  reduce  Cyprus,  which  was  now  wholly  under  Ptolemy,  b,c.  306.  Siege 
of  Salamis.  Arrival  of  Ptolemy.  Great  sea-fight  off  Salamis,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  in  history.  Defeat  of  Ptolemy,  who  escapes  with  only  eight  ships — 
17,000  prisoners  taken.  Antigonus  now  assumes  the  diadem  and  the  roval  title ; 
OQ  which  his  example  b  followed  by  Ptolemf,  Cassander,  Lysimaciius,  and 
Seleucus.  Attempt  of  Antigonus  in  the  same  year  to  reduce  Egypt  fails. 
Expedition  of  Demetrius  against  Rhodes,  b.c.  jo;.  Gallant  defence  of  the 
Rhodians  secures  their  neutrality.  Demetrius  henceforth  known  as  Foliorcetes, 
'the  Besieger.'  During  the  atisence  of  Demetrius  in  Rhodes,  Cassander  and 
Polysperchon  had  gained  ground  in  Greece.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  peace  was 
made  with  the  Rhodians,  he  crossed  the  JEgean,  defeated  Cassander,  recovered 
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B<Eoti3  and  Attica,  and  re-entered  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
B.C.  304  to  303  in  gross  debauchery  and  impiety.  The  next  spring,  B.C.  joj, 
he  invades  the  Peloponnese ;  takes  Sicjron  and  Corinth ;  recovers  Achxa, 
Arcadia,  and  Argolis ;  arranges  affairs  in  Western  Greece  ;  and  prepares  to 
invade  Macedonia,  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  perceiving  their  danger, 
concert  measures  and  Impiore  the  aid  of  Seleucus  and  Ftolemv.  While  Cas- 
sander meets  Demetrius  in  Thessaly,  Lysimachus  invades  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  303. 
Imprudent  inaction  of  Demetrius.  Lysimachus  conquers  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
part  of  Phrygia ;  but,  when  Antigonus  advances  to  meet  him,  retreats  into 
Bithynia,  and  there  stands  on  the  defensive.  Antigonus  summons  Demetrius 
to  his  aid  from  Europe.  Ptolemy  recovers  Syria,  but  does  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed any  further.  Seleucus,  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  advances 
from  Babylon,  and  is  allowed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lysimachus.  The 
combined  armies  give  battle  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia, 
and  completely  defeat  them.  Antigonus  is  slain.  Demetrius  escapes  and  takes 
refuge  in  Greece,  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter  Athens. 

16.  The  conquerors  at  Ipsus,  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  divided 
the  dominions  of  Alexander  afresh.    As  was  natural,  they  took  to 

Division  of  themselves  the  lion's  share.  The  greater  part  of 
aficr"i^<r  -Asia  Minor  was  made  over  to  Lysimachus.  Seleucus 
Batiie  of  Ipsus.  received  Cappadocia,  part  of  Phrygia,  Upper  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Cilicia  was  given 
to  Cassander's  brother,  Pleistarchus,  Neither  Cassander  himself 
nor  Ptolemy  received  any  additions  to  their  dominions. 

17.  War  had  now  raged  over  most  of  the  countries  conquered 
by  Alexander  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  The  loss  of  lives  and 

Q  .  the  consumption  of  treasure  had  been  immense. 
condition  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  which  had 
rte^Sst^at  ^<^^"  *^^  chief  scenes  of  conflict,  must  have  suffered 
the  dose  of  especially.  Nowhere  had  there  been  much  attempt 
the  atnieele.  :      .  .  ,  .  . 

at  organisation  or  mternal  improvements,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers  having  been  continually  fixed  on  military  affairs. 
Still,  the  evils  of  constant  warfare  had  been,  out  of  Greece  at  any 
rate,  partly  counterbalanced,  (i)  by  the  foundation  of  large  and 
magnificent  cities,  intended  partly  as  indications  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  their  founders,  partly  as  memorials  to  hand  down 
their  names  to  after  ages ;  {2)  by  the  habits  of  military  discipline 
imparted  to  a  certain  number  of  the  Asiatics ;  and  (3)  by  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  Greek  ideas  over  most  of 
Western  Asia  and  North-Eastern  Africa.  The  many  dialects 
of  Asia  Minor  died  away  and  completely  disappeared  before  the 
tongue  of  the  conqueror ;  which,  even  where  it  did  not  wholly 
oust  the  vernacular  (as  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Upper  Asia), 
stood  beside  it  and  above  it  as  the  language  of  the  ruling  classes 
and  of  the  educated,  generally  intelligible  to  such  persons  from 
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the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from 
the  Crimea  to  Elephantine.  Knowledge  rapidly  progressed ;  for 
not  only  did  the  native  histories  of  ^[ypt,  Babylon,  Phoenicia, 
Judaea,  and  other  eastern  countries  become  now  for  the  first  time 
really  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  philosophic  thought  and  the 
accumulated  scientific  stores  of  the  most  advanced  Oriental  nations 
were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  Greek  intelligence  was  able  to 
employ  itselfonmaterial5ofconsiderablevalue,which  had  hitherto 
been  quite  inaccessible.  A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  sciences 
of  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography,  ethology,  and  natural 
history,  partly  through  this  opening  up  of  Oriental  stores,  partly 
through  the  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  world  and  its  phe- 
nomena, which  followed  on  the  occupation  by  the  Greeks  of  vast 
tracts  previously  untrodden  by  Europeans.  Commerce,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  newly-occupied  countries,  ex- 
tended its  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  Greece  itself 
familiarity  with  Asiatic  ideas  and  modes  of  life  produced  a 
debasing  effect.  The  Oriental  habits  of  servility  and  adulation 
superseded  the  old  free-spoken  independence  and  manliness ; 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  disappeared ;  luxury  increased ; 
literature  lost  its  vigour ;  art  deteriorated  ;  and  the  people  sank 
into  a  nation  of  pedants,  parasites,  and  adventurers. 


TUIBD  PERIOD. 

Hiilory  of  iht  Slates  into  which  the  Macedonian  Monarchy  was  iraien 
up  after  the  Satile  of  Ipsus, 


History  of  the  Syrian  Kingdom  of  tht  SeUueida,  B.C.  312  to  6g, 

Bonroea.     The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  Sttii  during  this 

E:riod  are  two  books  (six.,  xx.),  and  fragments  of  sereral  lost  books,  of 
lODORVS  (lib.  xsi.-xxsiv.),  the  epitome  of  Justin,  some  books  and  fragments 
of  PoLTBius  (especially  books  v.,  vii.,  and  viii.),  the  Syriaea  of  Appian,  LtVY 
(books  KKxi.  to  xlv.),  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  jtniiquitUj  of  Josbphus. 
None  of  these  works  contains  a  continuous  or  complete  account  of  the  whole 
period ;  and  the  history  has  to  be  constructed  by  piecing  together  the  different 
narratives.  The  chronology  of  the  later  kings  depends  mainly  upon  the  dates 
which  appear  on  their  coins. 

Of  modem  works  on  the  subject  the  most  important  are — 
Fot-Vao-lanT,  J.,  Imferium  SelrueiJarum  live  bUtaria  rrgvm  Syrim.     Paris, 
16S1 ;  4to.    The  ind  edition,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1731,  is  the  best. 

Froelich,  E.,  jlunalei  campenJhrii  rerum  et  regum  Syrim,  numii  •Deteribui 
iUiulrati.    Vienna,  1744 ;  folio.    A  and  edition  followed  in  1754. 
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Drovsen,   Gticbicbte  4tr  Nacl^grr  AUxander'i   tUi   Grcijen.     Hambarg^ 
1836-4J;  1  vols.  8vo. 

Q  his  Fortrage 


I.  The  kii^dom  of  the  Seleucidse  was  originally  established  in 

Inner  Asia.     It  dates  from  the  year  B.C.  512,  when  its  founder, 

p.     ,  .        Seleucus  Nicator,  or  '  the  Conqueror,'  taking  advan- 

of  the        tage  of  the  check  which  Antigonus  had  received  by 

■'.cfsu.'      ^^^  victory  of  Ptolemy  Lj^  o*er  Demetrius,  near 

Rdfin  of      Gaza,  returned  to  the  province  from  which  he  had 

Seleucns,      ijgen  a  few  years  earlier  expelled  by  his  great  adver- 

sary,and,  re-establishing  hinfself  without  much  difficulty,  assumed 

the  diadem.   At  first,  the  kingdom  consisted  merely  of  Babylonia 

and  the  adjacent  regions,  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia ;  but,  after 

the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Demetriiis  (b.c.  311),  the  Oriental 

provinces  generally  submitted  themselves,  and  within  six  years 

from  the  date  of  his  return  to  Babylon,  Seleucus  was  master  of  all 

the  countries  lying  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  on  the  one 

hand,  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  other. 

3.  Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  a  great  campaign  against 
Sandracottus (Chandr^upta),  an  Indian  monarch,  who  bore  sway 
Expedition  "» the  r^ion  about  the  western  head  streams  of  the 
against  India.  Ganges.  After  a  brief  struggle,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  this  powerful  prince,  who  furnished  him  with  500  elephants, 
and  threw  India  open  to  his  traders.  It  is  surmised  that  he  pur- 
chased the  good-will  of  Sandracottus  by  ceding  to  him  a  portion 
of  his  own  Indian  possessions. 

3.  In  the  year  B.C.  302  Seleucus,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked 
by  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  set  out  from  Babylon  for  Asia 

Battle  of  Minor,  and,  having  wintered  in  Cappadocia,  effected 
ipsQB,        a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Lystmachus  early  in  the 

'"'^*  spring  of  B.C.  501,     The  battle  of  Ipsus  (see  p.  216) 

followed.  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  siain,  and  his  dominions 
shared  by  his  conquerors.  To  the  kingdom  of  Seleucus  were  added 
Cappadocia,  part  of  Phrygia,  Upper  Syria,  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  middle  Euphrates. 

4,  By  this  arrangement  the  territorial  increase  which  the  king- 
EnUrgement   dom  received  was  not  lai^e ;  but  the  change  in  the 

oC  the  kiDgdom.  seat  of  empire,  which  the  accession  of  territory 
brought  about,  was  extremely  important.    By  shifting  his  capital 
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from  Babylonia  to  Syria,  from  the  Lower  Tigris  to  the  Orontes, 
Seleucus  thought  to  strengthen  himself  against  his      j,        ^ 
rivals,  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy.     He  forgot,  appa-  irftbe  capital 
rently,  that  by  placing  his  capital  at  one  extremity    '"     " 
of  his  long  kingdom  he  weakened  it  generally,  and,  in  particular, 
loosened  his  grasp  upon  the  more  eastern  provinces,  which  were 
the  least  Hellenised  and  the  most  liable  to  revolt.     Had  Babylon 
or  Seleucia  continued  the  seat  of  government,  the  East  m^ht 
probably  have  been  retained  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians  m^ht 
never  have  grown  up.     Rome,  when  she  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  Asia,  would  have  found  a  great  Greek  Empire  situated  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  so  almost  inaccessible  to  her  arms ;  the  two 
civilisations  would  have  co-existed,  instead  of  being  superseded 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  the  history  of  Asia  and  of  the  world 
would  have  been  widely  different. 

The  followers  of  Alexander  inherited  from  their  master  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  building  of  new  cities,  which  they  called  after  themselves,  their  fathers, 
or  their  bvoarite  wives.  Cassander  built  Thessalonica  on  the  bay  of  the 
same,  and  Cassandreia  in  the  peninsula  of  PaU@n£.  Lysimachus  fixed  his  seat 
of  government  at  a  new  town,  which  he  called  Lysimacheia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  Chersonese.  Antigonus  was  building  Antigone!a,  on  the  Orontes,  when 
he  fell  at  Ipsus.  His  son,  Demetrius,  made  his  capital  Demetrias  on  the  gulf 
of  PagasK.  Seleucus,  even  before  he  transferred  the  seat  of  govemmeot  to 
Antioch,  had  removed  it  from  Babflon  to  his  city  of  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris. 
Ptolemy  alone  maintained  the  capital  which  he  found  establbhed  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt.  The  numerous  Antiochs,  Laodiceias,  Epiphanelas,  and 
Seleuceias,  with  which  Asia  became  covered,  attest  the  continuance  of  the 
taste  in  the  successors  of  Nicator. 

5.  Though  Seleucus  had  come  to  the  rescue,  on  the  invitation 
of  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  yet  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  could  place  no  dependence  on  the  continu- 
ance of  their  amity.    His  success  made  them  jealous  seteucus  with 

of  him,  and  induced  them  to  draw  nearer  to  each     ^™?™*' 
.       .        ,    ,    .  ,      .  ".<:■  a»»- 

other,  and  unite  their  mterests  by  inter-mamages. 

Seleucus,  therefore,  cast  about  for  an  ally,  and  found  one  in 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  his  late  adversary,  whom  he 
attached  to  himself  in  the  same  way.  Demetrius,  who  had  . 
escaped  from  Ipsus  with  a  considerable  force,  was  a  personi^e  of 
importance ;  and,  by  supporting  him  in  his  quarrels  with  Cas- 
sander, and  then  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  able  to  keep  those 
princes  employed. 

Marriage  of  Lysimachus  with  Areinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  B.C.  jot. 
Of  Seleucus  with  Stratonic^,  daughter  of^  Demetrius,  B.C.  399.  Of  Antipater, 
second  son  of  Cassander,  with  Eurfdic£,  daughter  of  Lysimachus;  and  of 
Alexander,  Cassander's  third  son,  with  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  soon 
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afterwards.  Attempt  at  a  match  between  Demetrius  and  Ptoleuiats,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy,  furthered  by  Seleucus,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  really 
desirous  of  peace.  Marriage  of  Lysandra,  after  Alexander's  death,  with 
Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysitnachus. 

6,  In  Asia  a  period  of  tranquillity  followed  the  marriage  of 

Seleucus.     Cassander  and  Lysimachus  were  occupied  with  wars 

in  Europe  raised  by  the  ambition  of  Demetrius. 

period.       Ptolemy  by  himself  was  too  weak  to  effect  anything, 

Oreanistttion   g^j  havine  been  allowed  to  retain  Lower  Syria  and 

of  the  empire.  -  o 

Palestine,  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  Seleucus 
employed  the  interval  (about  twelve  yeara,  B.C,  299  to  287)  in 
building  his  capital,  Antioch  ;  enlarging  and  beautifying  its  port, 
Seleuceia  ;  and  consolidating,  arranging,  and  organising  his  vast 
empire.  The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  seventy-two 
satrapies,  which  were  placed  under  the  government  of  Greeks  or 
Macedonians,  not  of  natives.  A  large  standing  army  was  main- 
tained, composed  mainly  of  native  troops,  ofHcered  by  Mace- 
donians or  Greeks.  After  a  while,  Seleucus  divided  his  empire 
with  his  son  Antiochus,  committing  to  him  the  entire  government 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates — a  dangerous  precedent, 
though  one  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  actual  evil 
consequences.  At  the  same  time,  Seleucus  yielded  to  Antiochus 
the  possession  of  his  consort,  Stratonic^  with  whom  that  prince 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love. 

7.  The  first  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  was  caused  by  the 
wild   projects   of  Demetrius.     That   hare-brained   prince,"  after 

"  Invasion  of    S^'"ing  and  then  losing  Macedonia,  plunged  sud- 

AsUby       denly  into  Asia,  where  he   hoped  to  win  by  his 

B.C.  387.'     sword    a    new   dominion.      Unable   to   make   any 

His  deaih.     gerious  impression  on  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus, 

he  entered  Cilicia  and  became  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Seleucus, 

who  defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a  private 

condition  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

8.  Shortly  afterwards,  B.C.  a8i,  occurred  the  rupture  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  which  led  to  the  death  of  that  aged 

Ruptnre  with   monarch  and   the   conquest  of  great   part  of  his 

Lysunachu^    dominions'.     Domestic  troubles,  caused  by  Arsinoe, 
Conquest  oi  ^  '  j  t 

Asia  Minor,    paved  the  way  for  the  attack  of  Seleucus,  who  found 
Maid^of     ^s  ^^^  support  in  the  disaflection  of  his  enemy's 
Seleucus.      subjects.   The  battle  of  Corupedlon  cost  Lysimachus 
his  life;  and  gave  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Syrian  king.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
European  provinces  would  have  been  gained  with  equal  ease, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Alexander's  empire  would  have  been  once  more  re-united. 
But  an  avenger  of  Lysimachus  appeared  in  the  person  of  the 
Egyptian  exile,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of 
Lysimacheia,  his  late  rival's  capital,  he  was  murdered  in  open 
day  by  the  Egyptian  adventurer,  who  thereupon  became  king 
of  Macedon. 

9.  Antiochus  I  (Soter)  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions, 
.  B.C.  280,  and  shortly  became  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Zipcetes 

and  Nicomedes,  native  kings  of  Bithynia,  the  former      R^jgn  ^f 
of  whom  had  successfully  maintained  his  indepen-   Ant^chns  I 
dence  against  Lysimachus.    Nicomedes  (B.C.  278),         b.c. 
finding  his  own  resources  insufficient  for  the  strug-     380-261. 
gle,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  been 
now  for  some  years  ravaging  Eastern  Europe,  and  had  already 
'  aided  him  against  his  brother  Zipcetes.   With  their  help  he  main- 
tained his  independence,  and  crippled  the  power  of  Antiochus, 
who  lost  Northern  Phry^a,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Gauls 
and  became  Galatia,  and  North-Wcstem  Lydia,  which  became 
the  kii^dom  of  Pei^mus.   Antiochus  succeeded  in  inflicting  one 
considerable  defeat  on  the  Gauls,  B.C.  275,  whence  his  cognomen 
of '  Soter'  (Saviour) ;  otherwise  his  expeditions  were  unfortunate ; 
and  the  Syrian  empire  at  his  death  had  declined  considerably  be* 
low  the  point  of  greatness  and  splendour  reached  under  Nicator. 

Unsuccessful  eipcdition  against  Egypt,  B.C.  164,  undertaken  to  support  the 
rebel  king  of  Cyrgn^,  Magas,  who  had  espoused  Apam^,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus.  Failure  of  an  attempt  to  recover  Pergamus,  3.  c.  16  j.  Antiochus 
defeated  near  Sardis  by  Eumenes,  Defeat  and  deaih  of  Antiochus  iu  a  battle 
with  the  Gauls  near  Ephesus,  B.C.  aSi, 

10.  Antiochus  II,  sumamed  0«it,  'the  God,'  succeeded  his 
father.    He  was  a  weak  and  effeminate  prince,  sunk  in  sensuality 
and  profligacy,  who  allowed  the  kingdom  to  be  ruled      Rejgn  of 
by  his  vrives  and  male  favourites.    "Under  him  the  A"'|'^''"'  ^^ 
decline  of  the  empire  became  rapid.    The  weakness         b.c. 

of  his  government  tempted  the  provinces  to  rebel ;     aei-aw. 
and  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  kingdoms  date  from  his  reign. 
The  only  success  which  attended  him  was  in  his  war  with  Egypt, 
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at  the  close  of  which  he  recovered  what  he  had  previously  lost  to 
Philadelphus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Details  of  this  Belgn.  Marriage  of  Antiochus  with  Laodicfi,  daughter  of 
Achzus.  Her  infjuence,  and  that  of  his  sister  Apamf,  wife  of  Magas,  engage 
him  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  160,  which  is  terminated,  B.C. 
349,  by  a  marriage  between  Antiochus  and  Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter.  A 
tittle  before  the  close  of  this  war,  (b.c.  ass),  Bactria,  and  (B.C.  150)1  Parthia, 
revolt  and  establish  their  independence.  On  the  death  of  Philadelphus, 
B.C.  147,  Antiochus  repudiates  Berenice  and  takes  back  his  former  wife 
Laodicf ,  who,  however,  doubtful  of  his  constancy,  murders  him  to  secure  the 
throne  for  her  son  Seleucds,  B.C.  146. 

II.  Seleucus   II,  sumamed  Callinicus,  became  king   on   the 

assassination  of  his.  father.     Throughout  his  reign,  which  lasted 

Reign  of      rather  more  than  twenty  years,  B.C.  246  to  aafi, 

Seieucus  II  Jje  was  most  unfortunate,  being  engaged  in  wars 
mwa ,    ^.^^  Ptolemy  Euei^etes,  with  Antiochus  Hierax, 

246-aai.  jjjs  Q^^  brother,  and  with  the  Parthian  king, 
Arsaces  II,  in  all  of  which  he  met  with  disasters.  Still,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
he  always  found  a  means  of  recovering  himself,  so  that  his 
epithet  of  Callinicus, '  the  Victorious,'  was  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate. The  kingdom  must  have  been  greatly  weakened  and 
exhausted  during  his  reign  ;  but  its  limits  were  not  seriously 
contracted.  Portions  of  Asia  Minor  were  indeed  lost  to  Ptolemy 
and  to  Artalus,  and  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Hyrcania;  but,  excepting  in  these  two  quar- 
ters, Seleucus  recovered  his  losses  and  left  the  territories  which 
he  had  inherited  to  his  son,  Seleucus  Ceraunus. 

Ptotcmy  Euergetes  invades  Syria,  B.C.  34s,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
sister,  Berenice,  and  her  intant  son,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Laodic^,  with 
the  consent  of  Callinicu°.  In  the  war  which  follows,  he  carries  everything 
before  him.  All  Asia  within  the  Euphrates,  excepting  some  parts  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  submits  to  him.  He  then  proceeds  across  the  Euphrates,  and 
adds  to  his  dominion  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia. 
His  exactions,  however,  mate  him  unpopular;  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  revolt  in  Egypt  he  loses  almost  all  his  conquests.  Callinicus  once  more 
rules  from  the  Indus  to  the  £gean.  But  an  intestine  war  is  soon  after- 
wards provoked  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother.  Antiochus,  sumamed 
Bitrax,  'the  Hawk,'  at  the  age  of  fourteen  revolts  against  Callinicus,  and, 
aided  by  his  uncle  Andromachus  and  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenaries,  obtains 
important  successes.  Meanwhile,  the  Parthians  had  gained  advantages  in  Upper 
Asia,  and  Callinicus  undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  about  B.C.  iyj, 
but  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  The  war  between  the  brothers  was 
then  renewed,  and  continued  till  B.C.  339,  when  Antiochus  was  completely 
defeated  and  became  a  fugitive.  It  was  probably  during  this  contest  that 
Attatus  became  master  of  most  of  Asia  Minor.  Seleucus  died  through  a  fell 
from  his  horse,  B.C.  laA. 
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13.  Seleucus  III — sumamed  Ceraunus,  'the  Thunderbolt' — 
had  a  reign  which  lasted  only  three  years.     Assisted  by  his 
cousin,  the  younger  Achxus,  he  prepared  a  great  ex-      _  .       , 
pedition  against  the  Pergamene  monarch,  Attalus,    Seleucos  HI 
whose  dominions  now  reached  to  the  Taurus.     His    ^       idu*)- 
ill-paid  army,  however,  while  on  the  march,  became  mutinous ; 
and  be  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  officers,  B.C.  323, 

13.  On  the  death  of  Seleucus  III,  Antiochus  III,  surnamed 
'the  Great,'  ascended  the  throne.      His  long  reign,  which  ex- 
ceeded thirty-aix  years,  constitutes  the  most  event-      Reign  of 
ful  period  of  Syrian  history.  Antiochus  did  much  to  AntLoius  ill 
,',.,:  ^  ,  fM  Great), 

recover,  consolidate,  and  m  some  quarters  enlarge,  b.c. 
his  empire.  He  put  down  the  important  rebellions  238-187. 
of  Molo  and  Achseus,  checked  the  progress  of  the  Parthians  and 
Bactrians,  restored  his  frontier  towards  India,  drove  the  Egypt- 
ians from  Asia,  and  even  at  one  time  established  his  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Europe.  But  these  successes  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  losses  which  he  sustained  in  his  war  with 
the  Romans,  whom  he  needlessly  drew  into  Asia.  The  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Pei^mus,  and  the  consequent  aggrandise- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  were  deeply  injurious  to  Syria,  and  greatly 
accelerated  her  decline.  Antiochus  was  unwise  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  foolish,  when  he  had  provoked  i^ 
not  to  take  the  advice  of  Hannibal  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  should  be  conducted.  Had  he  united  with  Macedonia  and 
Carthage,  and  transferred  the  contest  into  Italy,  the  Roman  power 
m^ht  have  been  broken  or  checked.  By  standing  alone,  and  on 
the  defensive,  he  at  once  made  his  defeat  certain,  and  rendered 
its  consequences  more  injurious  than  they  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

DetallB  of  tbls  Bcdgn.  At  first,  the  cruel  and  crafty  Carian,  Hermeias, 
is  all-powerful  with  the  young  prioce.  At  his  instigation  Antiochus  makes 
war  upon  Egypt,  B.C.  123,  while  he  sends  his  geneials  to  put  down  the  revolt 
of  Molo.  When  his  generals,  however,  are  defeated,  he  proceeds  in  person 
gainst  the  rebels,  defeats  and  crushes  them,  B.C.  «io,  makes  a  successful 
expedition  into  AtropatSng,  and,  having  caused  Hermeias  to  be  put  to  death, 
returns  in  triumph  to  Syria.  Achxus  during  his  absence  had  assumed  the 
diadem  and  the  title  of  king.  Antiochus  remonstrates,  but  does  not  march 
Sgainst  his  rebellious  relation,  preferring  to  resume  his  schemes  against  Egypt. 
An  important  war  follows  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  B.C.  119,  in  which 
Antiochus  is  at  first  completely  successful ;  but  the  battle  of  Raphia,  B.C.  117, 
deprives  him  of  all  his  conquests,  except  the  maritime  Seleuceia,  which  he 
retains.  Antiochus,  having  made  peace  with  Egypt,  turns  his  arms  nest 
against  AchsEUs,-B.c.  3t6,  and,  assisted  by  Attalus,  defeats  him,  besieges  him 
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in  Sardis,  and  finally  obtains  possession  of  his  person  bf  treachery,  B.C.  314. 
War  then  followed  with  Parthia,  which  had  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude 
under  Arsaces  111,  and  was  threatening  Media.  Antiochus  led  his  army 
.  Hotn  Ecbatana  across  the  desert  to  Hecatompylos,  the  capital  of  Parthia, 
which  he  took,  B.C.  iij,  and  then  crossed  the  mountains  into  Hyrcania, 
where  a  battle  seems  to  have  been  fought,  the  issue  of  which  was  so  far 
doubtful  that  Antiochus  was  induced  to  make  peace  with  Arsaces,  allowing 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  confirming  him  in  the  possession  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Bactria;  but,  after  gaining 
certain  advantages,  he  admitted  Euthydemus  also,  the  Bactrian  king,  to  terms, 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  one  of  his  daughters  and  Demetrius,  the  king's 
son,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  He  then  crossed  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  into  AffghanLstan  and  renewed  the  old  Syrian  alliance  with  the 
Indian  kingdom  of  those  parts,  which  was  now  ruled  by  a  monarch  who 
is  called  Sophagasenus.  Finally,  Antiochus  returned  home  through  Arachosia, 
Drangiana,  and  Carmania  (Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Kerman),  where  he  win- 
tered, and  from  which  he  undertook  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Arabs 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whom  he  punished  for  their  piracies. 

Return  of  Antiochus  from  the  East,  B.C.  203,  and  resumption  of  his 
Egyptian  projects,  A  treat^i  is  made  with  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  between  the  two  powers.  War  in  Ccell- 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  with  varied  success,  terminated  by  a  great 
victory  over  Seopas  near  Panias,  B.C.  198.  Marriage  of  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Antiochus,  with  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphanes),  Cielf-Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
mised as  a  dowry,  but  not  delivered. 

The  conquests  of  Antiochus  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  B.C.  197  to  196, 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Romanfi,  who  require  him  to  evacuate  the 
Chersonese  and  restore  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  freedom.  He 
indignantly  rejects  their  demands,  and  prepares  for  war.  Flight  of  Hannibal 
to  his  court,  B.C.  195.  Antiochus  makes  alliance  with  the  £to1ians,  and 
in  B.C.  193  crosses  into  Greece,  lands  at  Demetrias,  and  takes  Chaicis.  Great 
battle  at  Thermopylx  between  the  Romans,  under  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the 
allied  forces  of  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  Antiochus,  completely  defeated, 
quits  Europe  and  returns  to  Asia,  B.C.  191.  His  fleet  has  orders  to  protect 
the  shores  and  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing.  But  the  battle  of  Corycus 
ruins  these  hopes.  The  Romans  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  sea;  and  their 
army,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  without  opposition,  gains  under  the  two 
Scipios  the  great  victory  of  Magnesia,  which  places  Antiochus  at  their  mercy, 
B.C.  190.  He  purchases  peace  by  ceding  all  Asia  Minor  except  Cilicia,  and 
by  consenting  to  pay  a  contribution  of  11,000  talents.  The  ceded  provinces 
are  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Fergamus,  which  is  thus  raised 
into  a  rival  to  Syria. 

The  defeat  of  Magnesia  is  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Armenia,  B.C.  1S9, 
which  henceforth  becomes  independent.  It  leads  also  to  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus, who,  in  order  to  pay  the  war  contribution  imposed  upon  hira  by  the 
Romans,  is  driven  to  the  plunder  of  the  Oriental  temples.  Hence  a  tumult 
in  Elymais,  wherein  the  king  is  killed,  B.C.  1S7. 

14,  Antiochus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Seleucus  IV,  who 
took  the  name  of  Philopator,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  b.c.  187 
Rwgnof     ^°  ^1^-    "^^is  period  was  wholly  uneventful.     The 
Seieneus  IV   fear  of  Romc,  and  the  weakness  produced  by  ex- 
B.c.      '   haustion,   forced   Seleucus  to   remain   quiet,   even 
187-176.      when  Eumenes  of  Pei^mus  seemed  about  to  con- 
quer and  absorb  Pontus.   Rome  held  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity, 
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first,  his  brother,  Antiodius,  and  then  his  son,  Demetrius,  the 
offspring  of  bis  marriage  with  Laodtc^,  his  sister.  Seleucus  was 
murdered  by  Heliodorus,  his  treasurer  (B,C.  i;6),  who  hoped  to 
succeed  to  his  dominions. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Helio- 
dorus ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the 
late  kii^,  with.the  help  of  the  Pei^mene  monarch,      Rei™  of 
Eumenes,  recovered  it.    This  prince,  who  is  known  AntioAua  ly 
in  history  as  Antiochus  IV,  or  (more  commonly)        b.c, 

as  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  a  man  of  courage  and  17«-1**- 
energy.  He  engaged  in  important  wars  with  Armenia  and  Egypt; 
and  would  beyond  a  doubt  have  conquered  the  latter  country,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Romans.  Still,  the  energy 
of  Epiphanes  was  of  Uttle  benefit  to  his  country.  He  gained  no 
permanent  advantage  from  his  Egyptian  campaigns,  since  the 
Romans  deprived  him  even  of  Cyprus.  He  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  Armenia,  though  he  captured  Artaxias,  its  sovereign. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  religious  intolerance  raised  him  up  an 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  whose  bitter  hostility  proved 
under  his  successors  a  prolific  source  of  weakness.  The  Jews, 
favoured  by  former  kings  of  Syria,  were  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  mad  project  of  this  self-willed  monarch,  who,  not  content  with 
plundering  the  Temple  to  satisfy  his  necessities,  profaned  it  by 
setting  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
His  luxury  and  extravagance  also  tended  to  ruin  his  empire,  and 
made  him  seek  to  enrich  himself  with  the  plunder  of  other  tem- 
ples besides  that  at  Jerusalem.  An  attempt  of  this  kind,  which 
was  baffled,  in  Elymals,  is  said  to  have  been*followed  by  an  access 
of  superstitious  terror,  which  led  to  his  death  at  Tabse,  B.C.  164. 

16.  Epiphanes  was   succeeded   by  Antiochus   V,   sumamed 

Details  of  thifl  Bfilgn.  Antiochus,  assisted  by  Eumenes,  drives  out 
Heliodorus,  and  obtains  the  throne,  B.C.  176,  He  astonishes  his  subjects  by 
an  affectation  of  Roman  manners.  His  good-natured  profuseness.  Threat- 
ened with  war  by  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  claim  CceW-Syria 
and  Palestine  as  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  the  late  queen-ntother,  Antiochus 
marches  against  Egypt,  aod  in  four  campaigns — B.C.  171  to  168 — reduces  it  to 
such  straits,  that  the  aid  of  Rome  is  invoked,  and  Antiochus  is  haughtily 
required  by  Popilllus  to  relinquish  forthwith  all  his  conquests.  He  obeys 
UDwillingiy,  and  vents  his  rage  by  cruelties  on  the  Jews,  whose  temple  he 
plunders  and  desecrates.  After  this  we  find  him  holding  a  magnilicent  festival 
at  Daphne,  which  is  attended  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  B.C.  166. 
His  expedition  against  Armenia  and  capture  of  Artaxias  probably  took  place  ' 
in  the  next  year,  B.C.  165,  and  in  the  year  following,  B.C.  164,  he  died,  as 
above  stated,  at  Tabte. 
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Eupator,  a  boy  not  more  than  twelve  years  old.   The  chief  power 

Eeipi  of     during  his  reign  was  in  the  hands  of  Lysias,  whom 

Aniiochus  V    Epiphanes  had  left  as  regent  when  he  quitted  An- 

B.c,    '     tioch.      Lysias  attempts  to  reduce  the  rebel  Jews, 

164-ias.     Ijuj  allows  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  war  by 

the  attitude  of  his  rival  Philip,  whom  he  attacks,  defeats  and  puts 

to  death.     He  takes  no  steps,  however,  to  resist  the  Parthians 

when  they  over-run  the  eastern  provinces,  or  the'Romans  when 

they  harshly  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  after  the 

battle  of  Magnesia.     The  position  of  afTairs,  which  we  can  well 

understand  the  Romans  favouring,  was   most  injurious  to  the 

power  of  Syria,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  minor  and  a  regent,  was 

equally  incapable  of  maintaining  internal   order  and  repelling 

foreign  attack.     It  was  an  advantage  to  Syria  when  Demetrius, 

the  adult  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  escaped  from  Rome,  where 

he  had  been  long  detained  as  a  hostage,  and,  putting  Lysias  and 

Eupator  to  death,  himself  mounted  the  throne. 

The  war  between  Lysias  and  Philip,  which  allowed  the  Parthians  to  spread 
unresisted  over  the  fairest  of  the  eastern  provinees,  was  caused  by  the  im- 
prudence of  Epiphanes,  who  had  left  his  young  son,  Antiochus,  to  the  care 
of  Lysias  on  quitting  Aatioch,  but  upon  his  death-bed  appointed  a  new 
guardian  in  the  person  of  Philip.  Philip,  who  had  the  support  of  a  part  of  the 
array,  seized  Antioch,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  B.C.  i6z. 

17.  Demetrius,  having  succeeded   in  obtaining  the  sanction 

of  Rome  to  his  usurpation,  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in 

Reign  of     attempts  to  reduce  the  Jews.     He  appears  to  have 

^^""r  ^  ^^^^  *  vigorous  administrator,  and  a  man  of  con- 
B.c.  '  siderable  ambition  and  energy;  but  he  could  not 
lea-iBi.  arrest  the  decline  of  the  Syrian  state.  The  Romans 
compelled  him  to  desist  from  his  attacks  on  the  Jews ;  and  when 
he  ventured  on  an  expedition  into  Cappadocia,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  king  Ariarathes,  and  giving  the  crown  to 
Orophemes,  his  bastard  brother,  a  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  the  neighbouring  kings,  to  which  the  Romans  became  parties; 
and  a  pretender,  Alexander  Balas,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Epi- 
phanes, was  encouraged  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  throne. 
So  low  had  the  Syrian  power  now  sunk,  that  both  Demetrius  and 
his  rival  courted  the  favour  of  the  despised  Jews;  and  their 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  pretender  probably  turned  the  scale 
in  his  favour.  After  two  years  of  warfare  and  two  important 
battles,  Demetrius  was  defeated  and  lost  both  his  crown  and  life. 
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The  friendaliip  of  Demetrius  with  the  historian  Polybius  gives  an  interest  to 
his  reign  which  the  Syrian  history  rarely  possesses.  Poly bius  advised  and  aided 
his  escape  from  Rome,  and  records  its  circumstances  with  great  minuteness. 
We  have  more  details  too  of  this  king's  prirate  character  an(i  tastes  than  of 
most  others.  It  appears  that  he  was  addicted  to  hunting  (whence  the  symbols 
on  his  coins),  and  was  also  an  intemperate  drinker, 

18.  Alexander  Balas,  who  had  been  supported  in  his  stm^le 

with  Demetrius  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt,  was  given  by 

the  latter  the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter.    But  „  , 

.  ,,.,.-  Ragn  of  Alex- 

ne  soon  proved  himself  unfit  to  rule.    Committing    ander  Balas, 

the  management  of  affairs  to  an  unworthy  favourite,  '*'■  ^''^""®- 
Ammonius,  he  gave  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  self-indulgence. 
Upon  this,  Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  perceiving 
that  Balas  had  become  odious  to  his  subjects,  took  heart,  and,  land- 
ing in  Cilicia,  commenced  a  struggle  for  the  throne.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Jews  protected  Alexander  for  a  while ;  but  when  his  father- 
in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  passed  over  to  the  side  of  his  antago- 
nist, the  contest  was  decided  against  him.  Defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle  neaf  Antioch,  he  fled  to  Abx  in  Arabia,  where  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  officers,  who  sent  bis  head  to  Ptolemy. 

19.  Demetrius  II,  sumamed  Nicator,  then  ascended  the  throne. 
He  had  already,  while  pretender,  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of 
his  rival,  whom  Ptolemy  had  forced  Balas  to  give  p,^  reign  of 
up,  On  obtaining  full  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius  II 
he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  disgusted  many  of  his  b.c. 
subjects.  The  people  of  Antioch  having  risen  in  "e-i*®- 
revolt,  and  Demetrius  having  allowed  his  Jewish  body-guard  to 
plunder  the  town,  Diodotus  of  Apamea  set  up  a  rival  king  in  the 
person  of  Antiochus  VI,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  a  child  of  two 
years  of  age,  who  bore  the  regal  title  for  three  or  four  years  (b.c. 
146  to  143),  after  which  Diodotus  removed  him,  and,  taking  the 
name  of  Trypho,  declared  himself  independent  monarch  (oiro- 
Kp6rmp).  After  vaih  efforts  to  reduce  his  rivals  for  the  space  of 
about  seven  years,  Demetrius,  leaving  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  to 
maintain  his  interests  in  Syria,  marched  into  his  eastern  pro- 
vinces, which  were  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  Parthians. 
Here,  though  at  first  he  gained  such  advantages  as  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  title  of '  Conqueror '  {viKatmp),  his  arms  soon  met 
with  a  reverse.  Defeated  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  Arsaces  VI, 
in  the  year  B.C.  140,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  a 
captive  at  the  Parthian  court  for  several  years. 

Q  a 
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The  ackaowledj^ment  of  Jewish  independence  by  Demetrius  shortly  before 
his  expedition  to  the  East,  B.C.  14a,  was  an  event  of  some  iniporta.nce  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  at  a  later  period 
they  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  kin^^s,  yet  it  seetns  certain 
that  they  dated  their  independence  from  the  grant  of  Demetrius. 

20,  During  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  the  remote  East,  his 

wife,  Cleopatra,  unable  to  make  head  against  Tryphon,  looked  out 

Reign  of      ^'^^  some  effectual  support,  and  found  it  in  Antiochus 

Antioaut  VII  of  Si(ja  (Sidetes),  her  husband's  brother,  who,  joinin? 

(SidelEB),        ,  .  '        .  ,    ,  .      ,  ~-        1  if 

B.C.  nis  arms  with  hers,  attacked  1  ryphon,  and  after  a 

187-138.  struggle,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  nearly  two 
years,  defeated  htm  and  put  him  to  death.  Antiochus  Sidetes 
upon  this  became  sole  monarch  of  Syria,  B.C.  137,  and  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  his  captive  brother's  wife,  who  con- 
sidered herself  practically  divorced  by  her  husband's  captivity 
and  marriage  with  a  Parthian  princess.  His  first  step,  after 
establishing  his  authority,  was  to  reduce  the  Jews,  B.C.  135  to 
133.  A  few  years  later,  B.C.  129,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Parthia  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  brother,  and  gained 
some  importaat  successes ;  but  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
Parthian  monarch,  who  attacked  his  army  in  its  winter  quarters, 
and  destroyed  it  with  its  commander, 

ai.  Meanwhile  Demetrius  II,  having  been  released  from  capti- 
vity by  the  Parthian  monarch,  who  hoped  by  exciting  troubles  in 
Second       Syria  to  force  Antiochus  to  retreat,  had  reached 
reign  of      Antioch  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom.     But 
DemetnusII,   ,  „        ,  ... 

B.C.  he  was  not  suffered  to  remam  long  m  tranquillity. 
130-188.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  the  king  of  Egypt,  raised  up  a 
pretender  to  his  crown  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Zabinas,  who 
professed  to  be  the  son  of  Balas.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  rivals  near  Damascus,  in  which  Demetrius  was  completely 
defeated.  Forced  to  take  flight,  he  sought  a  refine  with  his  wife 
at  Ptolemafs,  but  was  rejected  ;  whereupon  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  himself  into  Tyre,  but  was  captured  and  slain,  B,C.  lafi. 
%%.  War  followed  between  Zabinas  and  Cleopatra,  who,  having 
„     „  ,    .        put  to  death  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son,  because  he  had 

Parallel  reigns    '^  '  ' 

of  Alexander  II  assumed  the  diadem  without  her  permission,  asso- 

Antiochua'vm  ^'^^^^^  with  herself  on  the  throne  her  second  son, 

(Grypos).      Antiochus,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  till  B.c. 

eopara.  ^^^^    Zabinas  maintained  himself  in  parts  of  Syria 

for  seven  years  ;  but,  having  quarrelled  with  his  patron,  Ptolemy 
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Physcon,  he  was  reduced  to  straits,  about  B,c.  124,  and  two  years 
afterwards  was  completely  crushed  by  Antiochus,  who  forced  him 
to  swallow  poison,  B.C  12a.  Soon  afterwards — B.C.  121 — Anti- 
ochus found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  his  mother  to 
death  in  order  to  secure  his  own  life,  against  which  he  discovered 
her  to  be  plotting. 

23.  Syria  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity  under  Antiochus 
VIII,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  B.C  122  to  114.  The  eastern 
provinces  were,  however,  completely  lost,  and  no  Sole  reign  of 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  them.  The  Syrian '^""^^ ""' 
kingdom  was  confined  within  Taurus  on  the  north,  laa-iw. 
the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  Palestine  on  the  south.  Judxa  had 
become  wholly  independent.  The  great  empire,  which  had  once 
reached  from  Phrygia  to  the  Indus,  had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  province ;  and  there  was  no  spirit  in  either  prince  or  people 
to  make  any  effort  to  regain  what  had  been  lost.  The  country 
was  exhausted  by  the  constant  wars,  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  monarchs.  Wealth  was  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands.  The  people  of  the  capital  were  wholly  given  up  to  luxury. 
If  Rome  had  chosen  to  step  in  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  the 
second  Demetrius,  she  might  have  become  mistress  of  the  whole 
of  Syria  almost  without  a  stni^le.  At  first  her  domestic  troubles, 
and  then  her  contest  with  Mithridates,  hindered  her,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  half  a  century  later  that  the  miseries  of  Syria  were 
ended  by  her  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire, 

24.  The  tranquillity  of  Antiochus  VIII  was  disturbed  in  B,C. 
114  by  the  revolt  of  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Cleopatra  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  third      Revolt  of 
husband.    A  bloody  contest  followed,  which  it  was     AntiochnB 
attempted  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  three  years,  Parallel  reigns 
B.C.  III,  by  a  partition  of  the  territory.     But  the    ^dcl^^ 
feud  soon  broke  out  afresh.    War  raged  between    "c  U4-Be. 
the  brothers  for  nine  years,  B.C.  105  to  96,  with  varied  success, 
but  with  no  decided  advantage  to  either,  while  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  rapidly  proceeded.     The  towns  on  the  coast,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Seleuceia,  assumed  independence.     Cilicia  revolted.    The 
Arabs  rav^ed  Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Egyptians  on  the 
other.    At  length,  amid  these  various  calamities,  the  re^n  of 
Antiochus  VIII  came  to  an  end  by  his  assassination,  in  B.C.  96, 
by  Heracleon,  an  officer  of  his  court. 
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25.  Heracleon  endeavoured  to  seize  the  crown,  but  failed.  It 
fell  to  Seleucus  V  (Epiphanes),  the  eldest  son  of  Grypus,  who 

Ee[gn  of      continued  the  war  with  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  and 

Seleucus  V     brought  It  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  second  year 

B.O.     '   of  his  Teign,  B.C.  95,  when  Cyzicenus,  defeated  in  a 

ee-es.       great  battle,  slew  himself  to  prevent  his  capture. 

But  the  struck  between  the   two  houses  was  not  yet  ended. 

Antiochus  £usebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  assumed  the  royal  title, 

and  attacking  Seleucus  drove  him  out  of  Syria  into  Cilicia,  where 

he  perished  miserably,  being  burnt  alive  by  the  people  of  Mopsu- 

estia,  from  whom  he  had  required  a  contribution. 

26.  Philip,  the  second  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  succeeded,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  Eusebes  for  some  years,  in  conjunction 

Reigns  of     w'*h  his  brothers,  Demetrius,  and  Antiochus  Dio- 

PhUip  md     nysus,  until   at   last    Eusebes   was   overcome  and 

B.C.         forced  to  take  refuge  in  Parthia.     Philip  and  his 

90-09.       brothers   then  fell  out,  and  engaged   in  war   one 

against  another.     At  length  the  Syrians,  seeing  no  end  to  these 

civil  contests,  called  to  their  aid  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 

Armenia,  Tigranes,  and    putting   themselves    under    his    rule, 

obtained  a  respite  from  suffering  for  about  fourteen  years,  B.C. 

83  to  69.     At  the  close  of  this  period,  Tigranes,  having  mixed 

himself  up  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 

and  forced  to  relinquish  Syria. 

27.  The  Syrian  throne  seems  then  to  have  fallen  to  Antiochus 
Reign  of  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes,  who  held  it  for 
Antiochus     four   years   only,   when   he   was    dispossessed   by 

H.C.         Pompey,  and  the  remnant  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
es-6S.       Seleucid^e  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  B.C.  6^. 

PART  II. 
Hisiory  of  Iht  Egyptian  Kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  b.c.  333  to  30. 

Soaroee.  The  sources  for  the  Egyptian  history  of  this  period  are  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  those  which  have  been  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
last  section  (pp.  117-18)05  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Seleucidz ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  scantier  and  less  satisfactory.  As  the  contact  between  Judiea 
and  Egypt  during  this  period  was  only  occasional,  the  information  furnished 
by  JOSEFUVS  and  the  Baolii  ef  MaccabeeJ  is  discontinuous  and  fragmentaTy. 
Again,  there  is  no  work  on  Egypt  corresponding  to  the  Syriaca  of  Appian. 
The  chronology,  moreover,  is  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ptolemies  adopted  no  era,  only  dating  their  coins  in  some  instances  by  their 
regnal  years;  so  that  the  exactness  which  an  era  furnishes  is  wanting. 
Some  important  details  with  respect  to  foreign  conquests  and  to  the  internal 
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administration  are,  however,  preserved  to  us  in  Inscriptions,  of  which  the 
chief  are — 

The  Insorlption  of  Adole,  seen  bf  CoShas  Indofleusta,  about  a.d.  530, 
and  preserved  to  us  in  his  work,  which  Montfaucon  has  edited  in  hb 
ColUctio  nova  pairum  et  icrtpierum  GrsKorum,  Paris,  1706;  1  vols,  folio. 
The  inscription  itself  wis  lirst  published  by  Leo  Allatius  in  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  Ploltmtei  Euergelu  menummlum  jtduliiaxuni.  Romx,  l6;i.  It  has 
since  been  edited  by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibtiolbeca  Grxta,  vol.  ii. ;  by  Chishull 
in  his  jintiqaitatej  jtilaticx  (London,  1718;  folio);  by  Boeckh  in  his  Corpus 
Iiueriptianum  GrKcamm,  vol.  iii,  and  by  others.  Mr.  Salt  was  the  first  to 
poiat  out  that  it  consisted  of  two  entirely  distinct  documents  belonging 
to  very  different  ages.  {See  his  Narrative  in  Lord  Valentia's  Fajiagei  aiS 
Traiielj  la  ImUa,  C^l/m,  Scc.  London,  1809;  ]  vols.  4ta.)  This  conclusion 
has  since  been  adopted  by  Nisbuhk,  Heersk,  Letronnx,  Boeceh,  and 
most  scholars. 

The  Booetta  Btons,  interesting  not  merely  as  a  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  but  also  as  a  document  throwing  considerable  light  on  the 
internal  administration' of  Egypt.  The  stone  itself  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription,  which  belongs  to  about  the  year  B.C.  196  or  197,  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  several  scholars,  among  whom  may  be  noticed  especially — 

AheilUON,  EclairciiirmniJ  lur  rhticription  Grecque  du  monument  trouvi 
i  Rotette.     Paris,  1803  ;  8vo. 

Letronne,  Inicriflim  Grecque  de  Roiette;  lexle  el  traduclion  lilterale,  aceoM' 
fagnee  d'lat  commmtaire  critique,  biiioriqae,  el  arcbeologiqur.     Paris,  184.1 ;  8vo. 

BOECKH,  in  his  Corpus  Inicripllonum  Grecorum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1H-Hi. 

Among  modem  works  on  the  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  the 
most  Important  are — 

Foy-Vaillant,  Hiitoria  PtelemBorum  Mgjpti  regum  adfdem  numiimalum 
acommodata,     Amstel.  1701;  folio. 

ChaUPOLLION-FigEAC,  Annalei  Jes  Lagidet,  on  Cbronologir  del  Rait  Greet 
4'Egyfte,  luceeueuri  d' Alexandre  le  Grand.     Paris,  1819;   i  vols.  Svo. 

Letronne,  Rteberchet  pour  lemir  a  f  bi-itoire  de  I' Bgjpte  pendant  la  domination 
Jet  Grecj  el  dit  Ramaiiti,  tireei  del  irttcriptianj  Grecqnei  et  Lalinet,  relativei  a  la 
cbronolcgie,  a  I'elat  dct  arts,  aux  usages  ci-viles  et  reiigieux  de  ce  paji.  Piiris, 
tSz8;  8vo. 

The  subject  is  also  treated,  in  connection  with  the  other  history  of  the 
time,  by  Droysen,  in  his  Gcichicbte  der  Naehfalger  Alexanders  (supra,  p.  309} : 
and  by  NiEBUHR  in  his  ForlrUge  Ster  alte  Geicbicbte  (supra,  p.  118).  A  good 
analysis  of  the  chronology  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Fasti  Helleniei 
of  Clinton  (pp.  379-400^,  and  a  valuable  summary  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptiamim 
Gnecarum  of  BoECKH,  vol.  iii.  p.  188, 

I.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  prosperity 
which,  it  is  probable,  was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  Con-    piouriihw 
queror.     His  subjection  of  Egypt  was  accomplished    condition  of 
rapidly;  and  he  spent  but  little  time  in  the  organisa-      "   "* 
tion  of  his  conquest.  Still,  the  foundation  of  ail  Egypt's  later  great- 
ness was  laid,  and  the  character  of  its  second  civilisation  deter- 
mined, by  him,  in  the  act  by  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  from  the  inland  position  of  Memphis  to  the  maritime 
Alexandria.  By  this  alteration  not  only  was  the  continued  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Macedo-Greek  element  secured,  but  the  character  of 
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the  Egypdaas  themselves  was  modified.  Commercial  pursuits  were 
adopted  by  a  lai^e  part  of  the  nation.  Intercourse  with  foreigners, 
hitherto  checked  and  discouraged,  became  common.  Production 
was  stimulated  ;  enterprise  throve ;  and  the  stereotyped  habits  of 
this  most  rigid  of  ancient  peoples  were  to  a  lat^e  extent  broken  in 
upon.  In  language  and  religion  they  still  continued  separate  from 
their  conquerors;  but  their  manners  and  tone  of  thought  underwent 
a  change.  The  stitT-necked  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the 
Persian  crown  became  the  willing  subjects  of  the  Macedonians. 
Absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  or  in  the  novel  employment 
of  literature,  the  Egyptians  forgot  their  old  love  of  independence, 
and  contentedly  acquiesced  in  the  new  r^me. 

The  history  of  Egypt  during  this  period  is,  in  the  main,  the  history  of 
Alexandria,  the  capital.  Here,  and  here  alone,  were  the  Macedo-Greeks 
settled  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Here  dwelt  the  Court ;  and  here  was 
to  be  seen  that  remarkable  contrast  of  three  widely  differing  elements— the 
Greek,  the  Jewish,  and  the  native  Egyptian — which  gave  to  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  its  peculiar  character.  The  Jews  were  granted  by  the  first  Ptolemy 
great  privileges  in  the  new  capital ;  and  these  they  retained  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  They  formed  a  distinct  cornmunity  in  Alexandria,  which 
had  its  own  organisation,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  ofGcers,  The  Macedo- 
Greeks  were,  of  course,  the  sole  full  citizens.  They  were  divided  into  tribes 
(i/.vXaQi  and  into  wards  (ftir^oi),  and  had  no  doubt  a  /SocXi},  or  municipal 
council.  The  native  Egyptians  would  be  without  any  such  privileges.  A 
judge,  probably  nominated  by  the  monarch,  was  placed  at  their  head,  who 
was  answerable  for  their  tranquillity.  On  the  government  and  topography 
of  ancient  Alexandria  the  student  may  consult 

Meinekk,  AmiUcia  AUxandr'ma.     Berlin,  1843  ;  8vo. 

BONAMV,  Dtscripiian  dt  la  ville  d' Alexandra  in  the  MemoirN  de  I'Acadimit 
del  Irutriptienj,  vol  Ik, 

ManSO,  Bnffe  ubtr  all-Alexandrit,  in  his  Fermhcbte  Scbriflen,  vol.  i. ;  and 
the  article  on  Alexandria  io  Dr.  W.  Shitb'S  Dictionary  ^  Greek  and  Reman 
Geography, 

2.  In  the  history  of  nations  much  depends  on  the  characters 

of  individuals  j  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  very  laigely  in- 

Reign  of      debted  to  the  first  Ptolemy  for  her  extraordinary 

'*|!""^  ^     prosperity.      Assigned  the  African  provinces  in  the 

I.e.         division  of  Alexander's  dominions  after  his  death 


onmen   (^'^  3*3)'  ^^  proceeded  at  once  to  his  government, 

Palestine,     and,  resigning  any  great  ambition,  sought  to  render 

part  of  Syria,  his  Own  territory  unassailable,  and  to  make   such 

and  Cyprus,    additions  to  it  as  could  be  attempted  without  much 

risk.     It  was  among  his  special  aims  to  make  Egypt  a  great  naval 

power ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded  almost  beyond  his  hopes,  having 

after  many  vicissitudes  established  his  authority  over  Palestine, 

Phoenicia,  and  Ccel^-Syria;  and  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
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island  of  Cyprus.  Cilicia,  Caria,  and  Pamphylia  were  open  to  his 
attacks,  and  sometimes  subject  to  his  sway.  For  a  time  he  even 
held  important  positions  in  Greece,  e.  g.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  ;  but 
he  never  allowed  the  maintenance  of  these  distant  acquisitions  to 
entangle  him  inextricably  tn  foreign  wars,  or  to  endanger  his 
home  dominions.  Attacked  twice  in  his  own  province,  once  by 
Perdiccas  {b.c.  321),  and  once  by  Demetrius  and  Antigonus 
(B.C.  506),  he  both  times  repulsed  his  assailants  and  maintained 
his  own  territory  intact  Readily  retiring  if  danger  threatened, 
he  was  always  prompt  to  advance  when  occasion  offered.  His 
combined  prudence  and  vigour  obtained  the  reward  of  ultimate 
success  ;  and  his  death  left  Egypt  in  possession  of  all  the  more 
important  of  his  conquests. 

It  was  essential  to  the  plans  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  (Soter)  to  possess  himself  of 
Palestine  and  Phcenicia;  for,  in  order  that  Egypt  might  be  a  great  naval 
power,  she  required  both  the  timber  of  those  countries  and  the  servi(»s 
of  their  sea-faring  population.  Ptolemy  first  occupied  them  b.c.  330,  almost 
immediately  after  repulsing  the  attack  of  Perdiccas,  when  he  took  Lsomedon, 
the  Syrisn  satrap,  prisoner,  placed  garrisons  in  the  Fh<EDician  towns,  and 
annexed  the  whole  region  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range.  Sis  years  later, 
B.C.  314,  in  the  war  of  the  satraps  with  Antigonus,  on  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Tyre,  all  was  again  lost;  and  though  the  battle  of  Gaza,  B.C.  31a,  enabled 
Ptolemy  once  more  to  advance  and  recoTcr  his  ground  to  some  extent,  yet 
hi  the  peace  of  B.c,  jii  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory  was  ceded.  It 
was  partially  recovered  in  B.C.  301,  after  the  attack  of  Antigonus  on  Egypt 
had  foiled,  and  he  was  threatened  by  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus.  By  the 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  joi,  Ptolemy  was  left  in 
possession  of  what  he  had  regained,  which  included  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and 
peibaps  a  part  of  Ccel*-8yria ;  but  not  Upper  Syria,  which  fell  to  Seleucus. 

At  what  time  Ptolemy  first  occupied  Cyprus  is  uncertain ;  but  as  early  as 
B.C.  314  it  was  the  scene  of  conflict  between  his  forces  and  those  of  Antigonus. 
Two  years  later,  B.C.  jii,  it  was  completely  subjugated  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  who  placed  it  under  the  government  of  an  officer,  called  Nicocreon, 
allowing,  however,  a  certain  subordnate  authority  to  the  native  kings.  One 
of  these,  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  having  intrigued  with  Antigonus,  was,  in 
B.C.  309,  put  to  death.  In  B.C.  306  occurred  the  expedition  of  Demetrius 
against  Cyprus,  the  siege  of  Salamis,  and  the  great  naval  defeat  of  Ptolemy 
(see  p.  ais),  which  gave  Cyprus  over  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Even 
after  Ipsus  the  island  remained  faithful  to  the  last-named  prince ;  and  it  was 
not  till  B.C.  194  or  393,  when  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  Macedonia,  that 
Ptolemy  once  more  led  an  expedition  into  the  island  and  re-established  his 
authority  over  it.  From  this  time  Cyprus  remained  an  undisputed  possesion 
of  the  Egyptian  crown.  It  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
foreign  dependencies,  on  account  of  its  position,  its  mineral  wealth,  and 
its  large  stores  of  excellent  timber.  The  Ptolemies  governed  it  by  means 
of  a  viceroy,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firet  rank,  and  united  in  his 
person  the  military,  civil,  and  sacerdotal  authority,  his  title  in  inscriptions 
being  vrpan^yif  cai  favapxot  ml  apx"p*''t  6  xari  t^p  ti^trov, 

3.  In  one  quarter  alone  did  Ptolemy  endeavour  to  extend  his 
African  dominion.    The  flourishing  country  of  the  Cyrenaica, 
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which  lay  not  far  from  Egypt  towards  the  west,  had  welcomed 
Reduction  of   Alexander  as  a  deliverer  from  the  power  of  Persia, 
the  Cyrenuca  and  been  accepted  by  him  into  alliance.     Ptolemy, 
Ubyan  tribes  ^^"^  coveted  its  natural  wealth,  and  disliked  the  ex- 
betwcen  it     jstence  of  an  independent  republic  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, found  an   occasion  in  the  troubles  which  at 
this  time  fell  upon  CyrSn^,  to  establish  his  authority  over  the 
whole  region.    At  the  same  time  he  must  have  brought  under 
subjection  the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  district  between  Egypt  and 
the  Cyrenaica,  who  in  former  ages  had  been  dependent  upon  the 
native  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  had  submitted  to  the  Persians 
when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Cambyses. 

Details  of  the  ConqueBt.  Invasion  of  the  CyrenaTca  by  Thimbroit  with 
a  body  of  mercenaries.  He  seizes  the  port  of  CyrSn£  aod  attacks  the  town, 
B.C.  ]3o.  The  Cyrenians  accept  a  position  of  dependance;  but  soon  after- 
wards revolt,  and,  while  Thimbron  is  engaged  in  repelling  their  attacit  upon 
his  Barczan  allies,  they  recover  their  port.  Both  sides  having  received 
reinforcements,  a  great  battle  takes  place,  in  which  Thimbron  is  victorious. 
Disturbances  follow  in  Cyr@n£,  and  the  nobles,  being  expelled  by  tbe  people, 
fly  to  Egypt  and  persuade  Ptolemy  to  reinstate  them;  which  he  does  by  his 
general,  Ophelias,  who  then  subdues  the  entire  region.  After  remaining 
subjects  of  Egypt  for  seven  years,  the  Cyrenians  revolted,  B.C.  313,  but  were 
reduced  by  Ptolemy's  general,  Agis.  After  this,  however,  Ophelias  seems 
to  have  made  himself  practically  independent ;  and  Egypt  might  have  lost  her 
dependancy  altogether,  if  his  ambition  had  not  prompted  him  to  accept  the 
specious  proposals  of  Agathocles,  who  needed  his  support  against  Carthage. 
When  Ophelias  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  Sicilian  adventurer, 
B.C.  30S,  Ptolemy  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  once  more  occupying  the 
country,  placed  it  under  the  government  of  his  son,  Magas. 

4.  The  system  of  government  established  by  Ptolemy  Lagi, 

so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  was  the  following.    The  monarch 

CoTemmental  was  Supreme,  and  indeed  absolute,  having  the  sole 

system :       direction  of  affairs  and  the  sole  appointment  of  all 

treatment  of       _  —.,  ,  ,  .... 

the  native     officers.     The  changes,  however,  made  in  the  m- 

Egypiians.  temal  administration  were  few.  The  division  of 
the  whole  country  into  nomes  was  maintained  ;  and  most  of  the 
old  nomes  were  kept,  a  certain  number  only  being  subdivided. 
Each  was  ruled  by  its  nomarch,  who  received  his  appointment 
from  the  crown,  and  might  at  any  time  be  superseded.  The 
nomarchs  were  frequently,  perhaps  even  generally,  native 
Egyptians.  They  administered  in  their  provinces  the  old 
Egyptian  laws,  and  maintained  the  old  Egyptian  religion.  It 
was  from  first  to  last  a  part  of  the  established  policy  of  the 
Lagid  monarchs    to    protect    and   honour  the  religion  of  their 
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subjects,  which  they  regarded  as  closely  akin  to  their  own,  and  of 
which  they  ostentatiously  made  themselves  the  patrons.  Ptolemy 
Lag!  began  the  practice  of  rebuilding  and  ornamenting  the  temples 
of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  paid  particular  honour  to  the  supposed 
incarnations  of  Apis.  The  old  privileges  of  the  priests,  and 
especially  their  exemption  from  land-tax,  were  continued  ;  and 
they  were  allowed  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  every  rite  of  their  religion.  In  return  for  these  favours  the 
priests  were  expected  to  acknowledge  a  quasi-divimty  in  the 
Lagid  monarchs,  and  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  their 
honour,  both  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  decease. 

5.  At  the  same  time  many  exclusive  privileges  were  reserved 
for  the  conquering  race.     The  tranquillity  of  the  country  was 
maintained  by  a  standing  army  composed  almost    priviiems  of 
exclusively  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  officered     the  Gneco- 
wholly  by  members   of  the  dominant  class.     This  ""^^"'^ 
army  was  located  in,  comparatively,  a  few  spots,  so  that  its  pre- 
sence was  not  much  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
As  positions  of  authority  in  the  military  service  were  reserved  for 
Grxco-Macedonians,  so  also  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country 
all  offices  of  any  importance  were  filled  up  from  the  same  class. 
This  class,  moreover,  which  was  found  chiefly  in  a  small  number 
of  the  chief  towns,  enjoyed  full  municipal  liberty  in  these  places, 
electing  its  own  officers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  administering  its 
own  affairs  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  central  go- 
vernment 

DiopoBltloii  of  the  Btandlng  Army.  Alexander  stationed  the  troops 
with  which  he  garrisoned  Egypt  at  two  places  only,  Pelusium  and  Memphis; 
the  latter  being  the  native  capital — the  Moscow  of  the  Egyptians— and  the 
former  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  only  side  on  which  it  is  open  to  a  land  attack. 
In  later  times,  Ftolemais  in  the  Thebaid,  Elephantine,  and  Parembol^  in 
Nubia  were  likewise  made  military  stations;  and  an  important  body  of  troops 
was  also  maintained  at  Alexandria,  where  they  guarded  the  person  of  the 
monarch, 

6.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  early  Lagid  kingdom 
— a  peculiarity  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  its  founder — was  its 
encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  Ptolemy  EnconrMrement 
Lagi  was  himself  an  author  ;  and,  alone  among  the  of  leamini; 
successors  of  Alexander,  inherited  the  r^ard  for  ""  science. 
men  of  learning  and  research  which  had  distinguished  his  great 
patron.     Following  the  example  of  Aristotle,  he  set  himself  to 
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collect  an  extensive  library,  and  lodged  it  in  a  building  connected 
with  the  royal  palace.  Men  of  learning  were  invited  by  him 
to  take  up  their  residence  at  Alexandria  ;  and  the  '  Museum '  was 
founded,  a  College  of  Professors,  which  rapidly  drew  to  it  a  vast 
body  of  students,  and  rendered  Alexandria  the  university  of  the 
Eastern  world.  It  was  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  race 
to  obtain,  by  the  fostering  influence  of  judicious  patronage,  the 
creation  of  masterpieces ;  but  exact  science,  criticism,  and  even 
poetry  of  an  unpretentious  kind  were  produced ;  and  much  ex- 
cellent literary  work  was  done,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
modems.  Euclid,  and  Apollonius  of  Pei^,  in  mathematics ; 
Philetas,  Callimachus,  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  in  poetry; 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  Aristarchus,  in  criticism ;  Era- 
tosthenes in  chronology  and  geography;  Hipparchus  in  astrono- 
mical science ;  and  Manetho  in  history, — adorned  the  Lagid 
period,  and  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  Lagid  patronage  of 
learning  was  not  unfruitful.  Apelles,  too,  and  Antiphilus  pro- 
duced many  of  their  best  pictures  at  the  Alexandrian  court. 

Four  lines  of  study,  corresponding  to  the  modern  'faculties,'  were  chiefly 
pursued  hj  academical  students  at  Alexandria — viz.  Poetry,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Medicine,  criticism  being  included  under  poetry.  The 
'Museum,'  or  university  building,  comprised  chambers  for  the  Profcssois; 
a  common  hall  where  they  took  their  meats  together;  a  long  corridor  for 
exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  theatre  for  scholastic  festivals  and  public 
disputations;  a  botanical  garden;  and  a  menagerie.  It  lias  been  well  said, 
that  the  services  rendered  by  the  '  Museum '  to  learning  are  probably  greater 
than  those  of  any  'Academy'  in  modern  Europe.  Further  details  on  this 
interesting  subject  will  be  found  In 

GeiER,  De  PteUmie!  Laguiii  vita,  et  commailariorum  fragtnentia  commenlatio. 
HalseSax.,  i8}8;  ^to. 

Heyne.  De  Genio  ikcuI'i  Ptolemaomm,  m  his  Opvjeula  jtcademiea.  GSttingen, 
1785-8;  3  vols.  8vo. 

Matter,  Esiai  Uitorique  jar  Feeote  S AUxandrU.  Paris,  1810;  and  edition, 
1640. 

PastHET,  Dai  jikxandrmucbe  Muieum.     Berlin,  1838 ;  Sto. 

7.  The  character  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  was  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries.  In  an  age  of 
Character  of  treachery  and  violence,  he  appears  to  have  remained 
Ptolemy  Lagi.  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  to  have  been  rarely 
guilty  of  any  bloodshed  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  His  mode  of  life  was  simple 
and  unostentatious.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  never  scrupled 
to  incur  personal  danger.  The  generosity  of  his  temper  was 
evinced  by  his  frequently  setting  his  prisoners  free  without  ran- 
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som.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was,  however,  unhappy.  He 
married  two  wives,  Eurydici,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he 
divorced,  and  Berenice,  her  companion,  fiy  Eurydic^  he  had 
a  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  should  naturally  have  been  his 
successor ;  but  Berenice  prevailed  on  him  in  his  old  age  to  prefer 
her  son,  Philadelphus  ;  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  offended,  became 
an  exile  from  his  country,  and  an  intriguer  against  the  interests 
of  his  brother  and  his  other  relatives.  Enmity  and  bloodshed 
were  thus  introduced  into  the  family;  and  to  that  was  shortly 
afterwards  added  the  crime  of  incest,  a  fatal  cause  of  decay  and 
corruption. 

8.  Ptolemy  Lagi  adorned  his  capital  with  a  number  of  great 
works.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  royal  palace,  the  Museum, 
the  lofty  Pharos,  upon  the  island  which  formed  the  hu  great 
port,  the  mole  or  causeway,  nearly  a  mile  in  woAs- 
length  (Heptastadium),  which  connected  this  island  with  the 
shore,  the  Soma  or  mausoleum,  containing  the  body  of  Alexander, 
the  temple  of  Serapis  (completed  by  his  son,  Philadelphus),  and 
the  Hippodrome  or  great  race-course.  He  likewise  rebuilt  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  grand  temple  at  Karnak,  and  probably 
repaired  many  other  Egyptian  buildings.     After  a 

reign  of  forty  years,  having  attained  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four,  he  died  in  Alexandria,  B.C.  283,  leaving  his 
crown  to  his  son,  Philadelphus,  the   eldest  of  his  children  by 
Berenice,  whom  he  had  already  two  years  before  associated  with 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nomination  of  Philadelphus  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  has  been  paralleled  with 
that  of  Xerxes  by  Darius,  and  supposed  to  have  rested  od  the  same  right 
(Niebuhr) ;  but,  practically,  the  re'im  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  had  com- 
menced before  his  marriage  with  EurydicC.  The  real  resemblance  is  that 
in  both  cases  the  younger  son  owed  his  advancei&ent  to  the  inBuence  of  his 
mother  over  a  father  already  in  his  dotage. 

9.  Ptolemy II,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  was  bom  at  Cos,  B.C,  309, 
and  was  consequently  twenty-six  years  of  ^e  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  sole  reign.     He  inherited  his  father's      Rrign  of 
love    for    literature  and  genius  for  administration,  .^^T'l^ 
but   not  his  military  capacity.      Still,  he  did   not  b.c. 
abstain  altogether  even  from  aggressive  wars,  but  had     283-3*7. 
an  eye  to  the  events  which  were  passing  in  other  countries,  and 
sought  to  maintain  by  his  arms  the  balance  of  power  established 
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in  his  father's  lifetime.  His  chief  wars  were  with  the  rebel  king  of 
Cyrfin^,  his  half-brother,  Mi^as ;  with  Antiochiia  I 
and  Antiochus  II,  kings  of  Syria ;  and  with  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon.  They  occupied  the  space 
of  about  twenty  years,  from  B.C.  269  to  249.  Philadelphus  was 
fairly  successful  in  them,  excepting  that  he  was  forced,  as  the 
result  of  his  stru^le  with  Magas,  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  monarch. 

Details  of  tiJieee  Wars,    (a)  Kacedonian  War:— As  early  as  B.C.  169 
Philadelphus  seems  to  have  sent  aid  to  the  Spartan  king,  Areus.  who  was 

threatened  by  Antigonus.  Shortly  afterwards  he  dispatched  a  fleet  under 
Patroclus  to  assist  and  protect  the  Athenians,  B.C.  147  (?).  In  b,c.  351  he 
gave  pecuniary  help  to  Aratus  when  that  patriot  first  formed  the  project 
of  raising  up  a  counterpoise  to  Macedon  in  the  famous  'Achsean  League.' 
Some  years  later  he  became  an  actual  ally  of  the  League,  [b)  Cyrennan 
and  Syrian  Wars : — These  two  wars  were  closely  connected.  It  is  un- 
certain in  what  year  Magas  asserted  his  independence,  but  in  B.c,  366,  not 
content  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrfinf,  he  marched  against  Egypt,  attacked 
and  took  Parxtonium,  and  was  proceeding  further  eastward  when  a  revolt 
of  the  Marmarida;,  a  native  African  tribe,  recalled  him.  Two  years  later, 
B.C.  364,  having  made  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  I  (whose  daughter,  Apame, 
was  his  wife),  he  undertook  a  second  expedition,  and  once  more  occupied 
PartEtonium.  Philadelphus,  however,  found  means  to  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  both  his  antagonists.  Antiochus  was  kept  employed  at  home,  and  Magas 
without  his  ally  was  unable  to  make  any  progress.  After  a  while  a  partial 
peace  was  made.  Magas  was  recognised  as  independent  monarch  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  and  his  daughter,  Berenice,  was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  son 
of^  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  B.C.  159,  Hostilities  continued  with 
Syria,  where  Antiochus  II  nad  succeeded  his  father;  but  in  B.C.  349  this  war 
also  was  terminated  by  a  marriage,  Antiochus  receiving  the  hand  of  Berenice, 
Philadelphus'  daughter.  It  was  probably  during  the  Syrian  War  that  Phila- 
delphus possessed  himself  of  the  coast,  at  any  rate,  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Cilicia,  and  also  of  many  of  the  Cyclades. 

10.  The  home  administration  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  in 
all  respects  eminently  successful.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  developing  to  their  fullest  extent  the  commercial 
administration,  advantages  which  the  position  of  Egypt  throws  open 
^^^^^^  to  her,  and  of  bringing  by  these  means  her  material 
prosperity  to  its  culminating  point.  By  re-opening 
the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile — a  construction 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Rameside  kings  (see  p.  69) — and  building 
the  port  of  Arsino^  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Suez,  he  united  the 
East  and  West,  allowing  the  merchandise  of  either  r^on  to 
reach  the  other  by  water  carriage.  As  this,  however,  owing 
to  tha  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation,  was  not  enough,  he 
constructed  two  other  harbours,  and  founded  two  other  cities, 
each  called  Berenice,  on  the  eastern  African  coast,  one  nearly 
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in  Lat.  24°,  the  other  still  further  to  the  south,  probably  about 
I-at  13°.  A  high  road  was  opened  from  the  northern  Berenice 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile  (near  Thebes),  and  the  merchandise  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia  flowed  to  Europe  for  several  centuries 
diiefly  by  this  route.  The  Ethiopian  trade  was  particularly 
valuable.  Not  only  was  ivory  imported  largely  from  this  region, 
but  the  elephant  was  hunted  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  hunters' 
captures  were  brought  alive  into  Egypt,  where  they  were  used 
in  the  military  service.  Ptolemats,  in  Lat.  18°  40',  was  the 
emporium  for  this  traffic 

Other  steps  taken  by  Philadelphus  with  a  view  to  the  extension  or  security 
of  commerce  were,  (i)  bis  suppression  of  the  banditti  which  infested  Upper 
Egypt  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign ;  (a)  his  exploration  of  the  western 
or  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  means  of  a  naval  expedition  under 
Satyrus;  and  (3)  fats  dispatch  of  an  ambassadornamed  Dionysius  to  India, 
on  a  mission  to  the  native  princes. 

On  th^  trade  of  Alexandria  see  the  treatise  of  Db  Schuidt,  Optiscala  qiuiiu 
Tti  eatiguK  pitcipue  Mgjptiacat  ixplaiumtur.     Carobruh.,  1765 ;  8vo. 

11,  The  material  prosperity  of  Egypt,  which  these  measures 
insured,  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  flourishing  condition 
of  the  revenue,    Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  derived 

from  Egypt  alone,  without  counting  the  tribute  in 
grain,  an  annual  income  of  14,800  talents  (more  than  three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling),  or  as  much  as  Darius  Hystaspis  obtained 
from  the  whole  of  his  vast  empire.  This  revenue  was  raised 
chiefly  from  customs,  but  was  supplemented  from  other  sources. 
The  remoter  provinces,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  &c.,  seem 
to  have  paid  a  tribute ;  but  of  the  mode  of  its  assessment  wc 
know  nothing, 

12,  The  military  force  which  Philadelphus  maintained  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  aoo,ooo  foot  and  40,000  horse,  besides 
elephants  and  war-chariots.     He  had  also  a  fleet  of     i^^j  ^^ 
1,500  vessels,  many  of  which  were  of  extraordinary     ^^  forces," 
size.     The  number  of  rowers  required  to  man  these  vessels  must 
have  exceeded,  rather  than  fallen  short  of,  600,000  men, 

13,  The  fame  of  Philadelphus  depends,  however,  far  less  upon 
his  military  exploits,  or  his  talents  for  organisation  and  administra- 
tion, than  upon  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  learning.  In  Patronage  of 
this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  he  surpassed  his  father,      le^raing. 
and  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  cause  of  the  literary 
glories  of  his  country.    The  library,  which  the  first  Ptolemy  had 
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founded,  was  by  the  second  so  largely  increased  that  he  has  often 
been  regarded  as  its  author.  The  minor  library  of  the  Serapeium 
was  entirely  of  his  collection.  Learned  men  were  invited  to  his 
court  from  every  quarter;  and  literary  works  of  the  highest  value 
were  undertaken  at  his  desire  or  under  his  patronage.  Among 
these  the  most  important  were  the  translation  of  theHebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Greek  language  (which  was  commenced  in  his  reign 
and  continued  underseveralof  his  successors),  and  the  '  History  of 
Egypt,'  derived  from  the  native  records,  which  was  composed  in 
Greek  during  his  reign  by  the  Egyptian  priest,  Manetho.  Phila- 
delphus  also  patronised  painting  and  sculpture,  and  adorned  his 
capital  with  architectural  works  of  great  magnificence. 

Among  the  galaxy  of  literarf  and  scientific  names  whirh  adorned  the  court 
of  Philadelphus  the  most  remarkable  are  the  poets  Theocritus  and  Calli- 
HACHUS,  ZENODOTUSthe  grammarian,  Euclid  the  mathematician,  the  phi- 
kisopbers  HegesiaS  and  Theodorus,  and  the  astronomers  Timocraris, 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  AratUS.  Of  these,  first  Zenodotus,  and  then 
Cailimachus  held  the  office  of  Librarian. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  or  Libraries,  the  student  may 
consult  with  advantage 

Beck,  Specimnt  hiitori/e  bibliotbecarum  AlexanJrinarum,     Li^ix,  iBlo  ;  4to. 

D£DEL,  G.,  HUtoria  eritica  bibliotbecm  AkxandrirtM.     Lugd.  Bat  iSaj ;  4to. 

RlTSCHXL,  Die  AtexaitJrinUeben  Bibliatbtien  tmttr  dtr  eriten  'Ptolemaem. 
Breslau,  iSjS;  Sto. 

14.  In  his  personal  character,  Philadelphus  presents  an  unfavour- 
able contrast  to  hisfather.  Immediately  upon  attaining  the  throne 

Character  of  he  banished  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  sole  offence 

Philadelphus. „     ,  ,       .  ,  ,       . 

Hia  death,  that  he  had  advised  Ptolemy  Lagi  against  altenng 
the  succession.  Shortly  afterwards  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
brothers.  He  divorced  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of 
Lysimachus,  and  banished  her  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
order  that  he  might  contract  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  full 
sister,  Arsinoe,  who  had  been  already  married  to  his  half-brother 
Ceraunus.  To  this  princess,  who  bore  him  no  children,  he  con- 
tinued tenderly  attached,  taking  in  reference  to  her  the  epithet 
'  Philadelphus,'  and  honouring  her  by  giving  her  name  to  several 
of  the  cities  which  he  built,  and  erecting  to  her  memory  a  magni- 
ficent monument  at  Alexandria,  which  was  known  as  the  Arst- 
noeum.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  her  decease.  He  died  in  B.C. 
347,  of  disease,  at  Alexandria,  havii^  lived  sixty-two  years,  and 
reigned  thirty-eight,  or  thirty-six  from  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  gold  coins  of  Philadelphus  and  his  wife  Arsinoe  are  numerous,  and 
exceedingly  beautifiiL 
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15.  Ptolemy  III,  sumamed  Euei^etes  ('the  Benefactor'),  the 
eldest  son  of  Philadelphus  by  his  first  wife,  succeeded  him.    This 
prince  was  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  Lagid      Keipi  of 
monarchs ;  and  under  him  Egypt,  which  had  hitherto    (Kuer^es), 
maintained  a  defensive  attitude,  became  an  a^res-  =■'=■  247-229. 

^^  His  wars  and 

sive  power,  and  accomplished  important  conquests,     conquesta. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were,  it  is  true,  retained  for  only  a  few 
years  ;  but  others  were  more  permanent,  and  became  real  addi- 
tions to  the  empire.  The  empire  obtained  now  its  greatest  exten- 
sion, comprising,  besides  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  Cyrenalca,  which 
was  recovered  by  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  M^as,  to  Eucigetes ;  parts  of  Ethiopia,  especially  the  tract 
about  Aduli;  a  portion  of  the  opposite  or  Western  coast  of 
Arabia ;  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Coel6-Syria  ;  Cyprus,  Cilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Ionia ;  the  Cyclades ;  and  a  portion 
of  Thrace,  including  the  city  of  Lysimacheia  in  the  Chersonese. 

Wan  of  EuergetM.  (a)  With  Sjria.  First  War.  The  wrongs  of  his 
sister,  BerenicS,  who  was  firat  divorced  by  Antiochus,  and  then  murdered  by 
Laodic^,  with  the  consent  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  (see  p.  an),  provoked  Eucr- 
getes  to  invade  Syria,  B.C.  345.  Having  taken  Antiocb,  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  reduced  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia. 
The  eastern  provinces  to  the  borders  of  Bactria  submitted  to  him.  At  the 
same  time,  his  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  reducing  all 
the  maritime  tracts  to  subjection.  RecaUed  to  Egypt  by  a  threatening  of  troubles, 
about  B.C.  341,  he  rapidly  tost  his  eastern  conquests,  which  were  recovered 
by  Seleucus;  but  those  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Europe,  which  depended  on  his 
command  erf  the  sea,  continued  subject  to  him.  The  first  war  was  terminated, 
B.C.  341,  by  a  truce  for  ten  years,  after  it  had  raged  for  four  years  over  almost 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.-: — Second  War.  A  quarrel  having  broken  out 
between  Seleucus  and  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  Euergetes  sided  with  the 
latter.  After  numerous  alternations,  success  rested  with  Seleucus ;  and  Antio- 
chus fled  to  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  kept  him  a  prisoner.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  peace  with  Seleucus,  b.c.  11^.  (i)  War  •witi  iSactdenia.  Euergetes 
followed  his  father's  policy  in  this  quarter,  supporting  Aratus  and  the  Achzan 
league  until  they  came  to  terms  with  Antigonus,  and  then  supporting  Cleo- 
menes  of  Sparta  against  the  confederates.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  his 
admirals  engaged  the  fleet  of  Antigonus  off  Andros,  and  completely  defeated 
it.  (f )  War  •with  Ethiopia.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Euergetes  turned 
bis  arms  against  his  southern  neighbours,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  coast 
about  AdulS,  where  he  set  up  his  famous  inscription.    (See  above,  p.  aji.) 

16.  Friendly  relations  had  been   established  with  Rome  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  early  as  B.C.  273,    Euergetes  continued 
this  policy,but  declined  the  assistance  which  the  great     Rfiationi 
republic  was  anxious  to  lend  him  in  his  Syrian  wars.    ""''  '*°"«- 
It  would  seem  that  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome  and  her  aspira- 
tions after  universal  dominion  were  already,  at  the  least,  suspected. 

17.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  Euergetes  was  a  patron 
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of  art  and  letters.  He  added  largely  to  the  great  Library  at 
Patronage  of  Alexandria,  collecting  the  best  manuscripts  from  all 
''"^''B-  quarters,  sometimes  by  very  questionable  means. 
The  poet,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  geographer  and  dironologist, 
Eratosthenes,  and  the  grammarian,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium, 
adorned  his  court.  Alexandria  does  not  seem  to  have  owed  to 
him  many  of  her  buildings ;  but  he  gratified  his  Egyptian  sub- 
jects by  important  architectural  works,  as  well  as  by  the  restora- 
tion of  various  im^es  of  their  gods,  which  he  had  recovered  in 
his  Eastern  expedition. 

Large  additions  were  made  by  Eucrgetes  to  the  great  temple  at  Thebes.  He 
also  erected  an  entirelv  new  one  at  Esnf ;  and  dedicated  one  to  Osiris  at 
CanSpus  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Berenice. 

i8.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  had 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  success,  and  had  raised  Egypt  to 
Deaih  of     Perhaps  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  that  she 
Piolcmy      ever  attained,   Eueigetes    died,   accordii^   to   the 
uergeies.     -^^^^  authority,  by  a  natural  death ;  though  there 
were  not  wantii^  persons  to  ascribe  his  decease  to  the  machi- 
nations of  his  son.    He  left  behind  him  three  children — Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him,  Magas,  and  Arsinoe,  who  became  the  wife 
of  her  elder  brother. 

19.  The  glorious  period  of  the  Macedo-Egyptian  history  ter- 
minates with  Euergetes.  Three  kings  of  remarkable  talent  and 
Tenninfltion  of  moderately  good  moral  character  had  held  the 
"^  Jrri^of"'  throne  for  a  little  more  than  a  century  (loi  years), 
Ligid  histotj.  and  had  rendered  Egypt  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
kingdoms  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's 
empire.  They  were  followed  by  a  succession  of  wicked  and  in- 
capable monarchs,  among  whom  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  who 
has  any  claim  to  our  respect  or  esteem.  Historians  reckon  nine 
Ptolemies  after  Euei^etes.  Except  Philometor,  who  was  mild 
and  humane,  Lathyrus,  who  was  amiable  but  weak,  and  Pto- 
lemy XII  (sometimes  called  Dionysus),  who  was  merely  young 
and  incompetent,  they  were  all,  almost  equally,  detestable. 

30,  Ptolemy  IV,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Philopator  to  disarm 

Reign  of      the  suspicions  which  ascribed  to  him  the  death  of 

(PWloMiorT    **'^  father,  was  the  eldest   son  of  Euergetes,  and 

B.C.  923-306.  ascended  the  throne  B.c.  aaa.     His  first  acts,  after 

becoming  king,  were  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Berenice,  who 

had  wished  her  younger  son  to  obtain  the  succession ;    of  his 
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brother,  Magas ;  and  of  his  father's  brother,  Lysimachus,  He 
followed  up  these  outrages  by  quarrelling  with  the  His  weaSness 
Spartan  refugee,  Clcomenes,  and  driving  him  into  "^  debauchery. 
a  revolt,  which  cost  him  and  his  family  their  lives.  He  then 
contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  sister,  Arsinoe,  and 
abandoning  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  minister,  Sosibius, 
the  adviser  of  these  measures,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  in- 
temperance and  profligacy.  Agathodea,  a  professional  singer, 
and  her  brother,  Agathocles,  the  children  of  a  famous  courtesan, 
became  his  favourites,  and  ruled  the  court,  while  Sosibius  managed 
the  kingdom.  To  gratify  these  minions  of  his  pleasures,  Philo- 
pator,  about  B.C.  208,  put  to  death  his  wife,  Arsinoe,  after  she 
had  borne  him  an  heir  to  the  empire 

21.  The  weakness  of  Philopator,  and  the  mismanagement  of 
the  State  by  Sosibius,  who  was  at  once  incapable  and  wicked, 
laid  the  empire  open  to  attack ;  and  it  was  not  long  War  of 
before  the  young  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  HI,  took  ^.^aXJ^u. 
advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs  to  advance  his  the  Grtat. 
own  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  the  long-disputed  tract  be- 
tween Syria  Proper  and  Egypt.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  successful. 
But  the  Egyptian  forces,  relaxed  though  their  discipline  had 
been  by  Sosibius,  were  still  superior  to  the  Syrians ;  and  the 
battle  of  Raphia  (b.c.  317}  was  a  repetition  of  the  lessons  taUght 
at  Pelusium  and  Gaza.  The  invader  was  once  more  defeated 
upon  the  borders ;  and  by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  losses  of 
the  two  preceding  years  were,  with  one  exception,  recovered; 

Details  of  tba  War.  Antiochus  commenced,  b.c.  119,  b^  besieging 
Seleuceia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  which  bad  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Egyptians 
siDCe  the  great  invasion  of  Euergetes.  Being  joined  bf  Tlieodotus,  the  Egyp- 
tian goTemor  of  CiElS-Syria,  he  invaded  that  country,  took  Tjre  and  Ptole- 
mats  (Acre),  andadvanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  next  year,  b.c.  118, 
an  Egyptian  army  under  Nicolails  was  sent  to  oppose  him ;  but  this  force  was 
completely  defeated  near  Porphyreon.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  917, 
Philopator  marched  out  from  Alexandria  in  person,  with  70,000  foot, 
5,000  horse,  and  73  elephants.  Antiochus  advanced  to  give  him  battle,  and 
the  two  armies  met  at  Raphia,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  desert.  After  a  vain 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Theodotus  to  assassinate  Philopator  in  his  camp,  an 
engagement  took  place,  and  Antiochus  was  completely  defeated.  He  then 
noade  peace,  relinquishing  all  his  conquests  but  Seleuceia. 

%%.  The  Syrian  War  was  only  just  brought  to  a  close  when 
disaffection  showed  itself  among  Philopator's  Egyp-     Revolt  of 
tian  subjects.  The  causes  of  their  discontent  are  ob-     eb,^^. 
scure ;  and  we  are  without  any  details  as  to  the  course  of  the 
R  a 
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struggle.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it  lasted  through  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  close 
after  much  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides. 

23.  Notwithstanding   his   inhumanity  and   addiction   to   the 

worst  forms  of  vice,  Philopator  so  far  observed  the  traditions 

p..|     ,   ,     of  his  house  as  to  continue  their  patronage  of  let- 

paironage  of   ters.     He  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the  men  of 

iterature.     legj^jing  who  frequented  his  court,  and  especially 

distinguished  with  his  favour  the  grammarian,  Aristarchus.     To 

show  his  admiration  for  Homer,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  him. 

He  further  even  engaged,  himself,  in  literary  pursuits,  composing 

tragedies  and  poems  of  various  kinds. 

34.  Worn  out  prematurely  by  his  excesses,  Philopator  died  at 
about  the  age  of  forty,  after  he  had  held  the  throne  for  seventeen 
„.    ,    .      years.     He  left  behind  him  one  only  child,  a  son. 
Reign  of      named  Ptolemy,  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Arsi- 
(Epiphanes),   "oc.   This  child,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
B^.  206-isi.  ^-,3  „Q  more  than  five  years  old,  was  immediately 
Agathodes—   acknowledged  as  king.    He  reigned  from  B.C.  205  to 
"    181,  and  is  distinguished  in  history  by  the  surname 
of  Epiphanes.     The  affairs  of  Egypt  during  his  minority  were, 
at  first,  administered  by  the  infamous  Agathocles,  who,  however, 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  popular  fury,  together  with  his  sister,  his 
mother,  and  his  whole  family.    The  honest  but  incompetent  Tle- 
polemus  succeeded  as  regent ;  but  in  the  critical  circumstances 
wherein  Egypt  was  now  placed  by  the  league  of  Antiochus  with 
PhiUp  III.   of  Macedon  (see   above,   Book  IV.  Per.  HI.  §  13), 
it  was  felt  that  incompetency  would  be  fatal ;  and  the  important 
step  was  takenof  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Komans,  who  sent 
M.  Lepidus,  B.C.  201,  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs. 
Kegency  of    Lepidus  saved  Egypt  from  conquest ;  but  was  un- 
Lepidus.      jijjg^  or  unwilling,  to  obtain  for  her  the  restoration  of 
the  territory  whereof  the  two  spoilers  had  deprived  her  by  their 
combined  attack.  Antiochus  succeeded  in  first  deferring  and  then 
evading  the  restoration  of  his  share  of  the  spoil,  while  Philip  did 
not  even  make  a  pretence  of  giving  back  a  single  foot  of  territory. 
Thus  E^ypt  lost  inthis  reign  the  wholeof  her  foreign  possessions  ex- 
cept Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenaica — losses  which  were  never  recovered . 

For  th«  details  of  the  war  between  Epiphanes  and  his  assailants,  see  abore. 
Book  IV.  Per.  HI.  Part  1.  §  ij,  and  below,  Per.  111.  Part.  III.  §  jj. 
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25.  Lepidus,  on  quitting  Egypt,  BX.  199,  handed  over  the 
administration  to  Aristomenes,  the  Acamanian,  a  man  of  vigour 
and  probity,  who  restored  the  finances,  and  put  fresh  Regency  of 
life  into  the  administration.  But  the  external  were  Arisiomenei. 
followed  by  internal  troubles.  A  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  general,  Scopas,  showed  the  danger 
of  a  long  minority,  and  induced  the  new  r^ent  to  curtail  his  own 
term  of  office.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Epiphanes  was  declared 
of  full  age,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  B.C.  196. 

To  this  occasion  belongs  the  famous  '  RoKtta.  stone,'  which  contains  a 
decree  of  the  priests  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Epiphanes,  establishing 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  thenceforth  in  all  the  temples. 
Incidentally,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the  benefits  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  by  the  monarch  during  his  minority,  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  internal  administration  of  Egypt,  and  also  on  the  events  of  the  earUer  por- 
tion of  Epiphanes'  reign. 

afi.  But  little  is  known  of  Epiphanes  from   the  time  of  his 

assuming  the   government     His  marriage  with   Cleopatra,  the 

daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  had  been 

,   .  .  ,    ,  ,    Actual  reign 

arranged  in  B.C.  199  as  a  portion  of  the  terms  of  of  Epiphanes, 

peace,  was  not  celebrated  till  B.C.  193,  when  he  had  ibb  jh, 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen.  Shortly  after  this 
the  monarch  appears  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  minister  and  late 
guardian,  Aristomenes,  whom  he  barbarously  removed  by  poison. 
A  certain  Polycrates  then  became  his  chief  adviser,  and  assisted 
him  to  quell  a  second  very  serious  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  formed  designs  for 
the  recovery  of  Coel^-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  proposed  to 
wrest  from  Seleucus  IV,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus. 
But,  before  he  could  carry  his  designs  into  effect,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  officers,  whom  he  had  alarmed  by  an  unguarded 
expression,  B.C.  181. 

27.  By  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  Epiphanes  had  become  the 
father  of  three  children,  two  sons,  both  of  whom  received  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  daughter,  called  after  her      %^^^  of 
mother.    The  eldest  of  these  children,  who  took  the    Piolemy  VI 
.  _,  .,  ,    ,  ■  .      ,  .       .  ,    (Philometor), 

surname  of  Philometor,  succeeded  htm  ',  and  reigned         b.c. 
as   Ptolemy  VI.     His  age   at  his  accession   was      isi*"- 
only  seven,  and  during  his  early  years  he  remained  under  the 
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regency  of  his  mother,  whose  administration  was  vigorous  and 
successful.  At  her  death,  in  B.c.  173,  the  young  prince  fell  under 
far  inferior  guardianshi|> — that  of  Eulseus  the  eunuch  and  Lenaeus, 
ministers  at  once  corrupt  and  incapable.  These  weak  men, 
mistaking  audacity  for  vigour,  rashly  claimed  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  the  surrender  of  Ccel^-Syria  and  Palestine,  the  no- 
minal dowry  of  the  late  queen-mother,  and,  when  their  demand 
was  contemptuously  rejected,  flew  to  arms.  Their  invasion  of 
His  Syrian  Syria  quickly  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
War.  Antiochus,  who  defeated  their  forces  at  Pelusium, 
B,a  1 70,  and  would  certainly  have  conquered  all  Egypt,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Romans,  who  made  him 
retire,  and  even  deprived  him  of  all  his  conquests. 

Details  of  the  War  with  AntiochnB.  After  his  victory  at  Pelusium; 
Antiochus  advanced  to  Memphis,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  young 
king's  person,  endeavoured  to  use  him  as  his  tool  for  effecting  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  country.  But  the  Alexandrians  set  up  Philometor's  brother, 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  as  king,  and  successfully  defended  their  city,  till  Antiochus 
raised  the  siege.  Threatened  by  the  Romans,  he  evacuated  Egypt,  except 
Pelusium,  leaving  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis.  But  Philometor  now 
refused  to  be  a  tool  any  more.  Having  come  to  terms  with  Physcon,  B.C.  169, 
agreeing  to  reign  jointly  with  him,  and  having  married  his  sister,  Cleopatra, 
he  re-entered  Alexandria  and  prepared  for  war.  Antiochus,  upon  this,  in- 
vaded Egypt  a  second  time,  while  he  also  despatched  an  expedition  against 
Cyprus,  B.C.  i6a,  and  was  completely  successful  in  both  places.  Cyprus  was 
conquered,  and  Alexandria  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
Romans  interposed.  Popillius  ordered  the  conqueror  to  retire  from  Egypt, 
and  to  restore  Cyprus  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  Antiochus,  though  with  extreme 
reluctance,  obeyed  both  commands,  B.C.  168. 

28.  By  the  timely  aid  thus  given,  Rome  was  brought  into  a  new 

portion  with  respect  to  Egypt,    Hitherto  she  had  merely  been 

a   friendly  ally,  receiving  more   favours   than   she 

between       Conferred.     Henceforth,  she  .was  viewed  as  exercis- 

^^virt^  ing  a  sort  of  protectorate ;  and  her  right  was  recc^- 
nised  to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  act  as  arbiter  between  rival  princes.  The  claims 
of  such  persons  were  discussed  before  the  Roman  Senate  ;  and  the 
princes  themselves  went  to  Rome  in  person  to  plead  their  cause. 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  was  not,  indeed,  always  implicitly 
obeyed ;  but  still  Rome  exercised  a  most  important  influence 
from  this  time,  not  only  over  the  external  policy  but  over  the 
dynastic  squabbles  of  the  Egyptians. 

39.  The  joint  reign  of  the  two  kings,  Philometor  and  Physcon, 
which  commenced  in  B.C.  169,  continued  till  B.C.  165,  when  the 
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brothers  quarrelled  and  Philometor  was  driven  into  exile.  Having 
gone  to  Rome  and  implored  assistance  from   the 
Senate,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  by  Roman     phiiranetor 
deputies,  who  arranged  a  partition  of  the  territory      with  his 
between  the  brothers,  which  might  have  closed  the      physcoi!, 
dispute,  could   Physcon  have  remained  contented      \^Ji^a, 
with  his  allotted  portion.      But  his  ambition  and 
intrigues  caused  fresh  troubles,  which  were,  however,  quelled 
after  a  time  by  the  final  establishment  of  Physcon  as  king  of 
CyrSn^  only. 

At  the  division  of  tetritorjr  made  in  B.C.  164,  Physcon  received  Cyr$n6 
and  Libya.  Discontented  with  this  allotment,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  next 
year,  and  obtained  the  further  grant  of  Cyprus,  which  Philometor  was  ex- 
pected to  give  up.  He,  however,  refused;  and  Physcon  was  preparing  to  go 
to  war  when  CyrSn£  revolted  and  engaged  his  attention  for  some  considerable 
time.  In  b.c.  15+  he  went  for  the  second  time  to  Rome,  and  received  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  to  help  him  to  obtain  Cyprus.  With  these  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  and  endeavoured  to  conquer  it,  but  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  his  brother,  who,  however,  not  only  spared  his  hfe,  but 
re-established  him  as  king  of  Cyr§n£, 

30.  During   the    continuance  of  the  war  between   the   two 
brothers,  Demetrius  I,  who  had  become  king  of  Syria,  B.C.  162, 
had  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Cyprus      ^^^^  ^^ 
by  bribing  the  governor,  and  had  thereby  provoked    Philometor- 
the  hostility  of  Philometor.     No  sooner,  therefore,    "„„!  I  and 
was  Philometor  free  from  domestic  troubles  than,     Alexander 
resolving  to  revenge  himself,  he  induced  Alexander  ..c 
Balas  to  come  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the  Syrian      iBi-l*«- 
crown,  and  lent  him  the  full  weight  of  his  support,  even  giving 
him  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  in  marriage,  B.C.  150,     But  the 
ingratitude  of  Balas,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne  by  Ptolemy's 
aid,  alienated  his  patron.    The  Egyptian  king,  having  with  some 
difficulty  escaped  a  treacherous '  attempt   upon  his  life,  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  the  younger  Demetrius,  gave  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  to  him,  and  succeeded  in  seating  him  upon  the  throne. 
In  the  last  battle,  however,  which  was  fought  near  Antioch,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  lost  his  life,  B.C.  146. 

31.  Ptolemy  Philometor  left   behind  him  three  children,  the 
issue  of  his  marriage  with  his  full  sister,  Cleopatra,      Brief  ram 
viz.   a  son,   Ptolemy,  who   was    proclaimed    king,  of  Ptolemy  Vll 
under  the  name  of  Eupator  (or  PhiJopator,  according     '  "^   ^'' 
to  Lepsius),  and  two  daughters,  both  called  Cleopatra,  the  elder 
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married  first  to  Alexander  Balas  and  then  to  Demetrius  11,  the 
younger  still  a  virgin.  Eupator,  after  reigning  a  few  days,  was 
deposed  and  then  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Physcon,  the  king  of 
Cyr^n^,  who  claimed  and  obtained  the  throne. 

3a.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  called  also  Euei^etes  II,  acquired  the 
throne   in    consequence  of   an    arrangement    mediated    by  the 
B  im  of      I^oin^ns,  who  stipulated  that  he  should  many  his 
Ptolemy  VIII  sister  Cleopatra.the  widow  of  his  brother,  Philoraetor, 
(    yscon).     Having  become  king  in  this  way,  his  first  act  was 
146-117-      the  murder  of  his  nephew.     (See  the  last  section.) 
He  then  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  utmost  severity 
all  those  who  had  taken  part  against  him  in  the  recent  con- 
test, killing  some  and  banishing  others.     By  these  measures  he 
created  such  alarm,  that  Alexandria  became  half  emptied  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  he  was  forced  to  invite  new  colonists  to  re-people 
it.     Meanwhile  he  gave  himself  up  to  gluttony  and  other  vices, 
and  became  bloated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  so  corpulent 
that  he  could  scarcely  walk.     He  further  repudiated  Cleopatra, 
his  sister,  though  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Memphitis,  and  took 
to  wife  her  daughter,  called  also  Cleopatra,  the  child  of  his 
brother,  Philometor.     After  a  while  his  cruelties  and  excesses 
His  flighi  to   disgusted  the  Alexandrians,  who  broke  out  into 
Cyprus.       frequent  revolts.     Several  of  these  were  put  down  ; 
but  at  last  Physcon  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
sister  Cleopatra  was  made  queen,  B.C.  130. 

War  followed  for  three  years  between  the  brother  and  sister.    The  murder 

of  Memphitis,  his  own  son,  in  order  to  grieve  the  mother,  and  the  barbarous 
act  of  sending  her  the  head  and  hands  of  bis  victim,  so  exasperated  the  Alex- 
andrians that  at  first  they  supported  the  cause  of  Cleopatra  with  spirit.  But 
her  imprudent  application  for  aid  to  Demetrius  II  alarmed  their  patriotism, 
and  induced  them  to  recall  Physcon,  B.C.   la?.      Cleopatra  took   refuge   in 

33.  On  the  re-establishment  of  Physcon  in  his  kingdom,  he 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  on  Demetrius  for  the  support  which 
he  had  given  to  Cleopatra,     He  therefore  brought 
meni  of      forward  the  pretender  Alexander  Zabinas,  and  lent 
hu''£^om    ^'"^  ^^'^^  assistance  that  he  shortly  became  king 
of  Syria,  B.C.  126.     But  Zabinas,  like  his  reputed 
father,  Balas,  proved  ungrateful ;  and  the  offended  Physcon  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  down  the  throne  which  he  had  erected,  joining 
Antiochus  Grypus  against  Zabinas,  and  giving  him  bis  daughter. 
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Tryphxna,  in  marriage.  The  result  was  the  ruin  of  Zabinas, 
and  the  peaceful  establishment  of  Grypus,  with  whom  Physcon 
lived  on  friendly  tenns  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

The  expulsion  of  Physcon  from  his  kingdom  seems  to  have  taught  him 
a  Iesan>  No  cruelties  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  later  portion  of  his  reign. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  showed  hin&elf  a  patron  of  letters,  and 
composed  the  works  which  gave  him  some  repute  as  an  author. 

34.  Physcon  died  in  B.C  117,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,   Ptolemy  IX,  commonly  distinguished   by  the   epithet  of 
Lathynis.     Egypt  now  lost  the  Cyrenaica,  which      Rrigj,  of 
was   bequeathed   by  Physcon   to  his  natural   son,    ^^"'T''  ^^ 
Apion,  who   at   his   death   made    it   over   to   the         b.c, 
Romans.     The  ties  which  bound  Cyprus  to  Egypt       i^'-si- 
also  became  relaxed,  for  Lathynis,  and  his  brother,  Alexander, 
alternately  held  it,  almost  as  a  separate  kingdom.     The  reign 
of  Lathynis,  which  commenced  B.C.  117,  did  not  terminate  till 
B.C.  81,  thus  covering  a  space  of  thirty-six  years ;  but  during  one- 
half  of  this  time  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  ruling  only  over 
Cyprus,  while  his  brother  took  his  place  at  Alexandria.  We  must 
divide  his  reign  into  three  periods — the  first  lasting       Three 
from  B.C.  117  to  107,  a  space  of  ten  years,  durii^      penodt. 
which  he  was  nominal  king  of  Egypt  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother ;  the  second,  from  B.c.  107  to  89,  eighteen  years,  which 
he   spent  in  Cyprus;  and  the  third,  from  B.C.  89  to  81,  eight 
years,  during  which  he  ruled  Egypt  as  actual  and  sole  monarch. 

Details  of  thla  Balgn. — Tlrot  Period.    Lathyms,  recalled  from  Cyprus, 
is  forced  to  divorce  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  and  to  marry  his  other  sister,  Sel@n£, 
who  is  more  devoted  to  the  intere^  of  the  queen-mother.     He  rules  quietly, 
his  mother  having  the  real  power,   and   his  brother  Alexander  reigning  in- 
Cyprus,  till  B.C.  107,  when,  having  offended  his  mother  by  puisuing  a  policy 
jMvei^e   to   hers   in  Syria,  he  is  driven  out,  and  has  to  change  places  with 
Alexander. — Beoo&d  P«riod-    Lathynis  not  only  maintains  himself  as  king 
of  Cyprus  against  the  attempts  of  his  mother  to  dispossess  him,  but  takes 
jl  part  in  the  Syrian  troubles,  opposing  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  supporting 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus  and  his  son   Demetrius.     Meanwhile  Cleopatra-  and 
Ptolemy  Alexander  rule  Egypt  conjointly,  until  at  last  they  also       „  .       . 
quarrel ;  Alexander,  fearing  his  mother's  designs,  puts  her  to   r\to^naaA 
death ;  and,  the  Alexandrians  rising  against  him,  he  is  expelled,      ptotony  X 
and  LatbyruS'Summoned  from   Cyprus  to  resume  the  sove-    (Alexander  I) 
reignty. — Third  Period.     Lathynis  defeats  an  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  re-establish  himself  at  Cyprus.     Death  of  Alexander.     Revolt 
and  three  years'  siege  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  terminates  in  its  capture 
and  ruin,  B.C.  S6.    Lathynis  then  reigns  quietly  till  B.C.  Bi, 

35.  Lathynis  left  behind  him  one  Intimate  child  only,  Bere- 
nice, his  daughter  by  Sel^n^^who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne, 
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and  remained  for  six  months  sole  monarch.    She  was  then  married 

Reigns  of     ^°  ^^'^  ^'^^  cousin,  Ptolcmy  Alexander  II,  the  son  of 

Berenice  and   ptolemyAlexanderI,whocIaimed  thecrownofEgypt 

(Ale^x^CT  II),  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  Sulla.   It  was  agreed 

B.C.  80.       ^[,gj  they  should  reign  conjointly;  but  within  three 

weeks  of  his  marriage,  Alexander  put  liis  wife  to  death.   This  act 

so  enraged  the  Alexandrians  that  they  rose  in  revolt  against  the 

murderer  and  slew  him  in  the  public  gymnasium,  B.C.  80. 

36.  A  time  of  trouble  followed.*  The  succession  was  disputed 
between  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lathyrus,  two  legitimate  sons  of 

Time  of  Sel&n6,the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  by  Antiochus  Eusebes, 
confusion.  Vmg  of  Syria,  her  third  husband,  and  probably  other 
claimants.  Roman  influence  was  wanted  to  decide  the  contest, 
and  Rome  for  some  reason  or  other  huf^  back.  A  further  dis- 
integration of  the  empire  was  the  consequence.  The  younger  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  seized  Cyprus,  and  made  it  a 
separate  kingdom.  The  elder  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  of 
a  part  of  Egypt.  Other  parts  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  a  certain  Alexander,  called  by  some  writers  Ptolemy 
Alexander  III,  who  was  driven  out  after  a  few  years,  and,  flying 
to  Tyre,  died  there  and  bequeathed  Egypt  to  the  Romans. 

37.  Ultimately  the  whole  of  Egypt  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
elder  of  the  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lathyrus,  who  took  the  titles 

of  Neos  Dionysos  ('  the  New  Bacchus '),  Philopator, 
Ptolemy  xn  and  Philadclphus,  but  was  most  commonly  known  as 
^'^"ao'iii     Auletes,  '  the  Flute-player.'     The  years  of  his  reign 

were  counted  from  B.C.  80,  though  he  can  scarcely 
.have  become  king  of  all  Egypt  till  fifteen  years  later,  B.C.  6$.  It 
was  his  great  object  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  to  get 
himself  acknowledged  by  the  Romans ;  but  this  he  was  not  able  to 
eflfect  till  B.C.  59,  the  year  of  Caesar's  Consulship,  when  his  bribes 
were  effectual.  But  his  orgies  and  his  '  fluting'  had  by  this  time 
di^usted  the  Alexandrians ;  so  that,  when  he  increased  the  weight 
of  taxation  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  exhausted  by  the 
vast  sums  he  had  spent  in  bribery,  they  rose  against  him,  and,  after 
a  short  struggle,  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Auletes  fled  to 
Rome ;  and  the  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne  his  two 
daughters,  Tryphzena  and  Berenice,  of  whom  the  former  lived  only 
a  year,  while  the  latter  retained  the  crown  till  the  restoration  of 
her  father,  B.c.  55.    He  returned  under  the  protectbn  of  Pompey, 
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who  sent  Gabinius  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Roman  force  to  re- 
instate him.  The  Alexandrians  were  compelled  to  submit ;  and 
Auletes  immediately  executed  Berenice,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
retain  the  crown  and  had  resisted  his  return  in  arms.  Auletes 
then  reigned  about  three  years  and  a  half  in  tolerable  peace,  under 
the  protection  of  a  Roman  garrison.  He  died,  B.C.  51,  having 
done  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  degrade  and  ruin  his  country. 

The  chronological  difficulties  of  tha  period  between  the  deaths  of  Lathyrus 
jUid  Auletes  have  been  treated  with  great  skill  by  CLINTON  in  his  Fasti  Hel- 
latid,  vol.  iii.  Appendii,  chap.  5,  5  8,  9.  A  somewhat  different  view  b  taken 
by  BoECKH  (Cmp.  Int.  Grac,  voL  iii.  p.  iSS). 

38.  Ptolemy  Auletes  left  behind  hira  four  children— Cleopatra, 
aged  seventeen ;  a  boy,  Ptolemy,  aged  thirteen ;  another  boy, 
called  also  Ptolemy;  and  a  girl,  called  Arsinoe.  Rrimof  ' 
The  last  two  were  of  very  tender  age.  He  left  Cleopitta, 
the  crown,  under  approval  of  the  Romans,  to  Cleo-  '''^' 
patra  and  the  elder  Ptolemy,  who  were  to  rule  conjointly,  and 
to  be  married  when  Ptolemy  was  of  full  age.  These  directions 
were  carried  out;  but  the  imperious  spirit  of  Cleopatra  ill 
brooked  any  control,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  she  quarrelled 
with  her  boy-husband,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
kingdom.  War  followed  ;  and  Cleopatra,  driven  to  take  refine 
in  Syria,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  protection  of  Julius 
Cicsar,  whom  she  fascinated  by  her  charms,  B.C.  48.  With  his  aid 
she  obtained  the  victory  over  her  brother,  who  perished  in  the 
stru^le.  Cleppatra  was  now  established  sole  queen,  B.C.  47, 
but  on  condition  that  she  married  in  due  time  her  other  brother, 
the  younger  son  of  Auletes.  Observing  the  letter  of  this  agree- 
ment, Cleopatra  violated  its  spirit  by  havii^  her  second  husband, 
shortly  after  the  wedding,  removed  by  poison,  B.C.  44.  The 
remainder  of  Cleopatra's  reign  was,  almost  to  its  close,  prosperous. 
Protected  by  Julius  Cresar  during  his  lifetime,  she  succeeded  soon 
after  his  decease  in  fascinating  Antony,  B.c.  41,  and  making  him 
her  slave  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  The  details  of  this  period 
belong  to  Roman  rather  than  to  Egyptian  history;  and  will  be 
treated  in  the  last  Book  of  this  Manual.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
note  here  that  the  latest  descendant  of  the  Ptolemies  retained  the 
royal  title  to  the  end,  and  showed  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
queen  in  preferring  death  to  captivity,  and  perishing  upon  the 
capture  of  her  capital,  B.c.  30. 
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History  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Greece,  from  the  Death  of  Alexander  to 
the  Roman  Conquest,  B.C.  323  to  146. 

Sources.  The  sources  for  this  history  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which 
have  been  cited  for  the  contemporary  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  (See  above, 
pp.  117  and   ijo.)      The  chief  ancient  authorities  are  DiODORUS  Siculus 

1  boobs  jtix-xxxii,  the  first  two  of  which  only  are  complete),  Polybius,  Justin, 
'lUtaRCH  (Htm  Bemetrii,  Pyrrhi,  jEmiJii  PauUi,  Agidu,  Cieomen'u,  jirati,  Pinln- 
ptemonii  et  Fiamininl),  and  LiVY  (books  xivi-xlv,  and  Epitomes  of  books 
xlvi-lii).  To  these  may  be  added,  for  the  Macedonian  chronology,  EuSEBius 
(Cbreaicarum  Canoram  iiber  prier,  c.  xxxviii),  and  for  occasional  facts  in  the 
history,  Pausakias. 

Of  modem  works  treating  of,  or  touching,  the  period,  the  most  important 
are  Dkovsen,  Nachfolger,  &c.  (supra,  p.  ai8),  Flathe,  Gescb'uble  Makedomau 
(supra,  p.  304),  and  Frkeuan,  Hittory  of  Fedrrai  Gevemmenti  (supra,  p.  135, 
chaps.  V'ix).  The  third  volume  of  Niebuhr'S  Leelurej,  and  the  last  volume 
of  Bp,  Thirlwall's  Hhiery  qf  Greece,  are  also  very  worthy  of  the  student's 
attention.  Schorn'S  Geicbicble  Gritcbenlandj  (see  p.  165)  indicates  also  a 
careful  study  of  the  period. 

I.  Grecian   history  had  been  suspended  during   the  time  of 
Alexander's  career  of  conquest.     A  slight  disturbance  of  the 
general  tranquillity  had  indeed  occurred  when  Alex- 
Creece  during  ander  plunged  into  the  unknown  countries  beyond 
Alexander's    j^e  ZagTOS  range,  by  the  movement  against  Anti- 
pater,  which  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  originated  in 
B.C.  330.     But  the   disturbance  was  soon  quelled.     Agis  was 
defeated  and  slain ;   and  from  this  time  the  whole  of  Greece 
remained  perfectly  tranquil  until  the  news  came  of  Alexander's 
premature  demise  during  the  summer  of  B.c  323,     Then,  indeed, 
hope  rose  high  ;  and  a  great  effort  was  made  to  burst  the  chains 
which  bound  Greece  to  the  footstool  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
Athens,  under  Demosthenes    and   Hyperides,   taking,   as  was 
natural,  the  lead  in  the  stru^le  for  freedom.     A  large   con- 
Great  revolt    f'sderacy  was  formed ;   and  the  Lamian  War  was 
Lamiao  War.  entered  upon  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
B.C.  838-321.  gp-gj-t  would  be  the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the 
yoke  of  her  oppressor.     But  the  result  disappointed  these  hopes. 
After  a  bright  gleam   of  success,  the  confederate  Greeks  were 
completely  defeated   at   Crannon,   B.C.   322,  and   the  yoke  of 
Macedonia  was  riveted  upon  them  more  firmly  than  ever. 
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I>etaila  of  the  IiftmluL  War.  The  league  included  Athens,  Argos,  Epi- 
daurus,  TrtEzeu,  Elis,  Messenia,  Sicyon,  Carystus  iD  Eubcea,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Doris,  Oolopia,  £niaiii3,  the  Italians,  the  Acamanians,  Leucas,  part  of 
Epirus,  most  of  Thessaly,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Mallans,  ^tieans,  and 
Achaeans  of  PhthiBtis.  Athens  furnished  a  worthy  leader  in  Leosthenes,  who 
defeated  Antipater  near  ThermopylBc,  and  forced  him  to  seek  a  refuge  within 
the  wails  of  Lamia.  Antipater  sent  urgent  entreaties  for  aid  to  the  Macedonian 
leaders  in  Asia,  while  Leosthenes  pressed  the  siege,  but  without  result,  receiv- 
ing in  the  course  of  it,  unfortunately  for  the  Greek  cause,  a  wound,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died,  b.c.  j»j.  The  command  fell  to  Antiphilus,  who, 
early  in  B.C.  331,  met  and  defeated  the  Macedonian  geDeral,  Leonnatus,  in 
Thnsaly,  as  he  was  bringing  succour  to  Antipater,  but  was  in  his  turn  beaten 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Craterus  and  Antipater  at  Crannon  in  Thessaly; 
after  which  the  league  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  several  states  concluded  separate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  conqueror,  who  granted  favourable  terms  to  all 
excepting  Athens  and  £tolia.  Towards  Athens  extreme  severity  was  shown. 
Twelve  thousand  out  of  the  a  1,000  citizens  were  actually  deported  from  the 
city  and  removed  to  Thrace,  Illyria,  Italy,  or  the  Cyrenaica.  The  9,000 
richest  citizens — the  '  party  of  order'  headed  by  PhocioD — were  left  in  exclu- 
sive posession  of  the  state.  A  Macedonian  garrison  was  at  the  sa.me  time  placed 
in  Munychia;  and  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  others  were  proscribed.  Their  deaths  soon  followed ;  and 
marked  the  complete  extinction  of  Athenian  autonomy.  £tolia  was  then 
threatened  with  a  fate  even  worse  than  that  which  had  befallen  Athens.  But 
the  f  tolians  resisted ;  their  country  was  a  difficult  one ;  and,  the  ambition  of 
Perdiccas  having  about  this  time  alarmed  Antipater  for  his  own  safety,  the  Ma- 
cedonian forces  were  withdrawn  from  £tolia,  and  peace  concluded,  B.C.  jsi. 

2.  The  position  of  Antipater,  as  supreme  ruler  of  Macedonia, 
was  far  from  being  safe  and  assured.     The  female  members  of 
the  Macedonian  royal  family — Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Philip;  Cleopatra,  her  daughter;  Cynan^,  daughter    positioa  of 
of  Philip   by  an    IHyrian    mother ;    and  Eurydic^,     M^roiT 
daughter  of  Cynan^  by  her  husband  Amyntas  (him- 
self a  first  cousin  of  Alexander) — were,  one  and  all,  persons  of 
ability  and  ambition,  who  saw  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  and  the  low  condition 
into  which  the  royal  power  had  fallen,  shared  between  an  infant 
and  an  imbecile.    Dissatisfied,  moreover,  with  their  own  positions 
and  prospects,  they  commenced  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving them.     Olympias  first  offered  the  hand  of  Cleopatra  to 
Leonnatus,  who  was  to  have  turned  against  Anti-  . 

pater,  if  he  had  been  successful  in  his  Grecian  expedi-        of  the 
tion.    When  the  death  of  Leonnatus  frustrated  this  Mawdoniai 

princesses. 

scheme,  Olympias  cast  her  eyes  further  abroad,  and 
iixed  on  Perdiccas  as  the  chief  to  whom  she  would  betroth  her 
daughter.    Meanwhile,  Cynan^  boldly  crossed  over  to  Asia  with 
Eurydicd,  and  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Philip  Arrhidsus,  the 
nominal  king.    To  gratify  Olympias,  who  hated  these  members 
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of  the  royal  house,  Perdiccas  put  Cynan^  to  death  ;  and  he  would 
probably  have  likewise  removed  Eurydic^,  had  not  the  soldiers, 
exasperated  at  the  mother's  murder,  compelled  him  to  allow  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  with  Philip,  Meanwhile,  he  consented 
to  Olympias'  schemes,  prepared  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Nicaea,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  and  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
Eumenes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Alexander's 
empire.     (See  above,  Second  Period,  $  5-) 

3.  The  designs  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  intrigues  with  Olympias, 
having  been  discovered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  life  of  that  chief 

Rupture      being  in  danger  from  Perdiccas  in  consequence,  he 
between      flgj  j^  Europe  in  the  course  of  B,C,  323,  and  informed 
Perdiccas.     Antipatcf  and  Craterus  of  their  peril.     Fully  appre- 
'jSaT™    ci*t'"g   the  importance   of  the   intelligence,  those 
B.C.  831.      leaders  at  once  concluded  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  and 
in  the  spring  of  B.C.  321  invaded  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
their  rival.     Here  they  found  Eumenes  prepared  to  resist  them  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  ability  of  that  general,  that,  though  Perdiccas 
had  led  the  lai^er  portion  of  his  forces  against  Egypt,  he  main- 
tained the  war  successfully,  defeating  and  killing  Craterus,  and 
holding  Antipater  in  check.    But  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
troops,  and  their  fraternisation  with  their  opponents,  changed  the 
whole  face  of  affairs.     Antipater  found  himself,  without  an  effort, 
master  of  the  situation.     Proclaimed  sole  regent  by  the  soldiers, 
he  took  the  custody  of  the  royal  persons,  re-distributed  the  satra- 
pies (see  above.  Second  Period,  §  7),  and,  returning  into  Mace- 
donia, held  for  about  two  years  the  iirst  position  in  the  empire. 
Deaih  of     ^^  ^^  "*^^i  however,  an  old   man,  and  his   late 
Antipater.     campaigns  had  probably  shaken  him ;  at  any  rate, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Europe,  he  died,  B.c.  318,  leaving  the 
r^ency  to  his  brother  officer,  the  aged  Polysperchon. 

Antipater's  conduct  in  passing  over  his  two  sons,  Cassander  and  Philip,  is 
certainly  remarkable.  Did  he  think  them  incapable,  or  was  he  only  anxious 
to  spare  them  the  risks  of  great  political  exaltatioo? 

4.  The  disappointment  of  Cassander,  the  elder  of  the  two  sur- 
viving sons  of  Antipater,  produced  the  second  great  war  between 

Regency  of  ^^^  generals  of  Alexander.  Cassander,  having  begun 
Polysperchon.  to  intrigue  against  Polysperdion,  was  driven  from 
Macedonia  by  the  regent,  and,  flying  to  Antigonus,  induced  him 
to  embrace  his  cause.    The  league  followed  between  Ant^oaus, 
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Ptolemy,  and  Cassander  on  the  one  hand,  and  Polysperchon  and 
Eumenes  on   the  other  (see  Second  Period,  §  9),  ,  pught  of 
Antigonus   undertaking  to  contend  with  Eumenes     Cassander. 
in  Asia,  while  Cassander  afforded  employment  to  Polysperchon 
in  Europe. 

5.  In   the  war  which   ensued  between  Cassander  and  Poly- 
sperchon, the  former  proved  eventually  superior.    Polysperchon 
had  on  his  ade  the  influence  of  Olympias,  which      ^.^  ^^ 
was  great ;  and  his  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  Polyaperdioii 
Greeks  was  a  judicious  step,  from  which  he  derived     ca^der. 
considerable  advantage.     But  neither  as  a   soldier         "'- 
nor  as  a  statesman  was  he  Cassander's  equal.     He 
lost  Athens  by  an  imprudent  delay,  and  failed  against  Megalopolis 
through  want  of  military  ability.     His  policy  in  allowing  Olym- 
pias to  gratify  her  hatreds  without  let  or  hindrance  was  ruinous 
to  his  cause,  by  thoroughly  alienating  the  Macedonians.   Cassan- 
der's triumph  in  B.C.  516  reduced  him  to  a  secondary  position, 
transferring  the  supreme  authority  in  Macedonia  to  his  rival. 

Xtotftfla  of  Uie  Wrt.  The  rupture  commenced  with  the  seizure  by 
Nicanor,  one  of  Cassander's  partisans,  of  the  chief  command  at  Munychia, 
B.C.  jiS.  PolTsperchon  sent  his  son,  Alesander,  to  negotiate  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and,  if  possible,  recover  the  fortress.  At  the  same  time,  he  published 
his  edict,  recalling  the  Greek  exiles  generally.  The  old  citizens  flocked  back 
to  Athens,  and,  espousing  the  cause  of  Polysperchon,  endeavoured  to  induce 
Nicanor  to  withdraw.  He,  however,  so  far  from  yielding  to  their  request,  by 
a  sudden  attack  occupied  Pirseus,  and  cut  off  Athens  from  the  sea.  This 
was  done  with  the  connivance  of  Phocion,  who  leant  very  decidedly  towards 
Cassander.  Presently,  Polysperchon,  finding  that  Alexander  made  no  progress, 
advanced  upon  Athens  in  person ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  took  heart,  rose 
up  against  Phocion  and  his  friends,  and,  having  condemned  and  executed 
tbem,  re-established  a  democratic  constitution.  Polysperchon  should  now 
have  marched  straight  into  Attica;  hut,  sujfering  minor  matters  to  delay  him, 
be  allowed  Cassander  to  sail  in,  occupy  Pirxus,  and  deprive  him  of  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  revolution.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  Piraus  by  siege, 
he  left  Athens  to  her  fote,  and  invaded  Peioponnese,  where  he  was  for  the 
most  part  fairly  successful,  but  foiled  completely  against  Megalopolis.  Mean- 
while Athens  came  to  terms  with  Cassander,  accepting  his  rule,  and  submit- 
ting to  receive  as  governor  his  nominee,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  B.C.  J17. 
Polysperchon  having  withdrawn  into  Epirus,  Cassander  now  entered  the  Peio- 
ponnese and  won  back  most  of  the  cities.  Hereupon  Polysperchon  played 
his  last  stake.  Joining  his  cause  with  that  of  Olympias,  he  invited  her  to 
accompany  him  mto  Macedonia,  to  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  Philip  Arrhi- 
dzus  and  his  consort,  who  thereupon  sought  the  aid  of  Cassander.  But 
Olympias  was  too  quick  for  this  combination  to  take  effect.  Entering  Mace- 
donia in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  J17,  she  encountered  no  opposition.  Philip's 
soldiers  passed  over  to  her  camp,  and  both  he  and  his  consort  found  them- 
selves at  her  mercy.  Olympias  was  not  apt  to  spare.  Philip  Arrhidxus,  his 
wife,  Eurydicf,  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  one  hundred  other 
leading  Macedonians  were  put  to  death.    But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at 
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hand.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  316,  Cassander  quitted  Peloponoese,  and  entering 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  besieged  Ol^mpias  in  Pydna.  The  attempts  made 
by  Polysperchon  to  relieve  her  lailed;  and  after  a  few  months  she  was  forced 
to  surrender  herself,  and  to  give  over  all  Macedonia  into  Cassander's  power. 
Soon  after,  Cassander,  tboughhe  had  promised  to  spare  her  life,  caused  her  to 
be  executed,  after  a  pretended  trial  by  a  public  assembly  of  the  Macedonians. 

6.  The  reign  of  Cassander  over  Macedonia,  which  now  com- 
menced, lasted  from  B.C.  316  to  296,  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
R  En  of  "^^^  talents  of  this  prince  are  unquestionable ;  but 
Cassander,  his  moral  conduct  fell  below  that  of  even  the  majo- 
'■^'  ~  ■  rity  of  his  contemporaries,  which  was  sufficiently 
reprehensible.  His  bad  faith  towards  Olympias  was  followed, 
within  a  few  years,  by  the  murders  of  Roxana  and  the  infant 
Alexander,  by  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Hercules,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  treachery  towards  Poly- 
sperchon, who  was  first  seduced  into  crime  and  then  defrauded 
of  his  reward.  Cassander,  however,  was  a  clever  statesman,  a 
good  general,  and  a  brave  soldier.  His  first  step  on  obtaining 
possession  of  Macedonia  was  to  marry  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  family 
of  the  conqueror.  Next,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus,  who, 
after  his  victory  over  Eumenes,  aspired  to  rule  the  whole  empire 
(see  above,  Second  Period,  §  12},  he  entered  into  the  league  of  the 
satraps  against  that  powerful  commander,  and  bore  his  part  in 
the  great  war,  which  commencing  B.C.  315,  on  the  return  of 
Antigonus  from  the  East,  terminated  B,c.  301,  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  In  this  war  Cassander,  though  he  displayed  unceasing 
activity,  and  much  ability  for  intrigue,  was  on  the  whole  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  he  would  probably  have  lost  Greece  and  Macedonia 
to  his  powerful  adversary,  had  not  the  advance  of  Seleucus  from 
Babylon  and  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  saved  him. 

Details  of  the  War  In  Surope.  The  war  b  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  peace  of  the  year  B.C.  jii,  which,  practically,  was  a  mere  truce  for 
a  year. — First  Fortloii,  b.c.  315  to  311.  Antigonus,  having  made  alliance 
with  Polysperchon  and  his  son,  Alexander,  sends  Aristodemus  of  Miletus  to 
their  assistance,  B.c,  314,  Cassander  wins  Alexander  to  his  side,  and,  after 
hb  murder,  is  supported  by  his  widow,  Cratesipolis.  He  makes,  however,  no 
{ireat  impression  on  the  Peloponnese,  and  in  B.C.  313  turns  his  arms  against 
the  ^tolian  confederacy,  which  now  first  appears  as  an  important  power,  in 
league  with  Antigonus.  Cassander,  and  his  general,  Philip,  obtain  successes  in 
this  quarter,  whereupon  Antigonus  sends  a  second  expedition  into  Greece 
(B.C.  31a)  under  bis  nephew,  Ptolemy,  and  deprives  Cassander  of  ail  his  gains, 
turning  the  scale  decidedly  in  his  own  favour.  The  peace  of  B.C.  jtt  itA' 
lows,  alter  which  the  war  is  renewed,— Second  Portion,  B.C.  310  to  301. 
Cassander  having  murdered  the  remaining  legitimate  monarch,  Alexander, 
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toeetber  with  his  laotber,  Roxina,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Polysperchon  to 

bring  forward  Hercules  as  rightful  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  jiu.  The  Mace- 
donians inclining  towards  this  young  prince,  Cassander  finds  himself  in  con- 
Nderable  peril ;  whereupon  he  negotiates  with  Polysperchon,  and  induces  \axn 
to  assassinate  ^lisfretege,  by  the  promise  of  establishing  him  in  the  government 
of  Peloponnesus,  a  promise  never  executed.  Hercules  having  been  removed, 
9.C.  309,  Polysperchon  marches  southwards,  but  has  to  light  bis  way,£outherQ 
Greece  being  greatly  disorganised,  and  CassandeHs  influence  over  it  but  slight. 
This  condition  of  afTairs  encourages  Ptolemy  Lagi,  hitherto  an  ally  of  Cas- 
sander,  to  make  an  expedition  into  these  parts  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
occupy  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  B.C.  308.  Cassander  unwillingly  acquiesces  in 
this  intrusion  of  a  rival.  The  next  year  he  suffers  a  more  important  loss. 
Antigonus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes)  into  Greece,  and  orders  him 
to  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  the  Greek  cities,  B.C.  307.  Athens  receives  him 
with  open  arms.  He  captures  Munychia  and  Megara,  held  by  Macedonian 
garrisons,  enters  Athens  in  triumph,  and  formally  proclaims  it  free.  The 
exigencies  of  the  general  struggle  summoning  Demetrius  to  other  scenes 
(Rhodes,'  Cyprus,  Ac),  no  further  progress  is  made  till  the  year  B.C.  30a, 
when  he  returns  to  Athens  and  is  once  more  enthusiastically  received,  AH 
Souliiem  Greece  jcins  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  301,  he  advances  into 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  56,000  men,  with  which  he  threiiteas 
Cassander  in  Macedonia.  But  at  this  point  Cassander  is  saved  by  the  danger 
of  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Demetrius  being  recalled  by  his  father,  3  peace  is 
formally  concluded,  and  Demetrius  quitting  Europe  leaves  Greece  at  the 
mercy  of  his  antagonist. 

7.  Cassander  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  brought  him.  He  died 
B.C.  298,  three  years  after  Ipsus,  leaving  the  crown      i>ej,|,of 

to  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,    Cassander. 
Philip.      This  prince  was   carried   off  by  sickne.is       phul^ 
before  he  had  reigned  a  year ;  and  the  Macedonian         '■"■ 
dominions   at   his   death   fell   to  Thessalonica,  his 
mother,  who  made  a  division  of  them  between  her  two  surviving 
sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  assigning  to  the  latter  Western, 
and  t(Ahe  former  Eastern  Macedonia. 

8.  Antipater,  who  r^arded  himself  as  wronged  in  the  partition, 
having  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  mother  by  causing  her  to 
be  assassinated,  applied  for  aid  to  his  wife's  father,      _  .        , 

'     ■^*^  '        ReTgnS  of 

Lysimachus  ;  while  Alexander,  fearing  his  brother's  Antipater  11 
designs,  called  in  the  help  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirote  Ale^^ 
and  of  Demetrius,  B.C.  297.     Demetrius,  after  the  "c 

defeat  of  Ipsus,  had  still  contrived  to  maintain  the 
position  of  a  sovereign.  Rejected  at  first  by  Athens,  he  had 
besieged  and  taken  that  city,  had  recovered  possession  of  Attica, 
the  Megarid,  and  great  portions  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  had  thus 
possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  power.  Appealed  to  by 
Alexander,  he  professed  to  embrace  his  cause ;  but  ere  long  he 
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took  advanb^e  of  his  position  to  murder  the  young  prince,  and 
possess  himself  of  his  kingdom.  Antipater  was  about  the  same 
time  put  to  death  t>y  Lysimachus,  B.c.  294, 

9.  The  kingdom  of  Demetrius  comprised,  not  only  Macedonia, 
but  Thessaly,  Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon. 

RHgn  of  "^^-  H^*^  ^^  ^^^"  content  with  these  territories, 
Demetrius  he  might  have  remained  quietly  in  the  possession  of 
B.C.  '  them,  for  the  families  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of 
394-387.  Antipater  were  extinct,  and  the  connection  of  Deme- 
trius with  Seleucus,  who  had  married  his  daughter  (see  above,  Third 
Period,  Fart  I,  §  5),  would  have  rendered  his  neighbours  cautious 
of  meddling  with  him.  But  the  ambition  of  Demetrius  was 
insatiate,  and  his  self-confidence  unbounded.  After  establishing 
his  authority  in  Central  Greece  and  twice  taking  Thebes,  he 
made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  290,  from  whom 
he  desired  to  wrest  some  provinces  ceded  to  him  by  the  late  king, 
Alexander.  In  this  attempt  he  completely  failed,  whereupon  he 
formed  a  new  project.  Collecting  a  vast  army,  he  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  claimed  the  entire  dominion  of  his  father,  Anti- 
gonus,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  its  recovery,  B.C.  388. 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  whom  this  project  threatened,  were 
induced,  in  consequence,  to  encourage  Pyrrhus  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Macedonia  on  the  one  side,  while  Lysimachus  himself  in- 
vaded it  on  the  other.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires,  and  finding 
at  the  same  time  that  his  soldiers  were  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
Demetrius,  in  B.C.  287,  relinquished  the  Macedonian  throne,  and 
escaped  secretly  to  Demetrias,  the  city  which  he  had  built  on  the 
Pagasean  Gulf  and  had  made  a  sort  of  capital.  From  hence  he 
proceeded  on  the  expedition,  which  cost  him  his  liberty,  against 
Asia.    (See  above.  Third  Period,  Part  I,  §  7.) 

10,  On  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  became  king 
of  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  ;  but  a  share  of  the  spoil  was  at 

once  claimed  by  Lysimachus,  who  received  the  tract 
I  territories.     A  mere  share,  how- 

?■'■ ever,  did  not  long  satisfy  the  Macedonian  chieftain. 

887-389.  >  6  J 

Finding  that  the  rule  of  an  Epirotic  prince  was 
distasteful  to  the  Macedonians,  he  contrived  after  a  little  while 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  recent  ally,  and  having  invaded  his 
Macedonian  territories,  forced  him  to  relinquish  them  and  retire 
to  his  own  country,  after  a  reign  which  lasted  less  than  a  year. 
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II.  By  the  success  of  Lysimachus,  Macedonia  became  a  mere 
appendage  to  a  large  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Halya  to 
the  Pindus  range,  its  centre  being  Thrace,  and  its      ,,  .     ^ 
capital Lysimacheia  in  theChersonese.  These  circum-    Lysimachus. 
stances  might  not  by  themselves  have  alienated  the     3,^°^si. 
Macedonians,  though  they  could  scarcely  have  failed 
in  course  of  time  to  arouse  discontent ;  but  when  Lysimachus, 
after  suffering  jealousy  and  dissension  to  carry  ruin  into  his  own 
family,  proceeded  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  violence  towards  his 
nobles  and  other  subjects,  these  last  called  on  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  interfere  for  their  preservation ;  and  that  monarch,      Battle  of 
having   invaded   the  territories   of  his    neighbour,    Compedion. 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  where  Lysimachus, 
fighting  with  his  usual  gallantry,  was  not  only  beaten  but  slain. 

The  domestic  relations  of  Lysimachus,  which  led  to  (his  unhappy  result, 
were  somewhat  complicated.  He  was  married  to  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi  bf  his  second  wife,  Berenice,  while  his  eldest  son,  Agathocles, 
the  issue  of  an  earlier  marriage,  was  married  to  Lysaadra,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  by  his  firet  wife,  Eurydici.  Arsinoe,  hating  her  half-sister,  persuaded 
her  husband  that  Agathocles  was  plotting  against  him,  whereupon  Lysimachus 


12.  By  the  victory  of  Corupedion,  Seleucus  Nicator  became 
master  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  and,  with  the 
exception   of    Egypt,   appeared   to   have   reunited 

almost  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander-      Scleucns 
But    this   union   was   short-lived.     Within   a   few      "^"^ 
weeks  of  his  victory,  Seleucus  was   murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Egyptian   refugee  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected ;   and  the  Macedonians,  indifferent  by  whom  they  were 
ruled,  accepted  the  Egyptian  prince  without  a  murmur. 

13.  The  short  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (b.c.  281  to  279)  was 
stained  by  crimes  and  marked  by  many  imprudences.   R^arding 
the  two  sons  of  Lysimachus  by  Arsinoe,  his  half-      Rrip,  of 
sister,  as  possible  rivals,  he  persuaded  her  into  a      Ptolemy 

.  .  i  .  -1  ,  .  ,  ■         Ceraunn*, 

mamage,   m   order  to   get    her  children   mto   his         b,c. 

power;    and,  having  prevailed  with  the  credulous     "bi-"*- 

princess,  first  murdered  her  sons  before  her  eyes,  and  then  banished 

her  to  Samothrace.     Escaping  to  Egypt,  she  became  the  wife  of 

her  brother,  Philadelphus,  and  would  probably  have  induced  him 

to  avenge  her  wrongs,  had  not  the  crime  of  Ceraunus  received  its 

S  3 
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just  punishment  in  another  way.  A  great  invasion  of  the  Gauls — 

one  of  those  vast  waves  of  migration  which  from 

tiM<rf'ihr   time  to  time  sweep  over  the  world — occurring  just 

Gauls  into     ^g  Ceraunus  felt  himself  in  secure  possession  of  his 

kingdom,  disturbed  his  ease,  and  called  for  wise  and 

vigorous  measures  of  resistance.     Ceraunus  met  the  crisis  with 

sufficient  courage,  but  with  a  complete  absence  of  prudent  counsel. 

Instead  of  organisii^  a  united  resistance  to  a  common  enemy,  or 

conciliating  a  foe  whom  he  was  too  weak  to  oppose  singly,  he 

both  exasperated  the  Gauls  by  a  contemptuous  message,  and 

refused  the  proffers  of  assistance  which  he  received  from  his 

neighbours.     Opposing  the  unaided  force  of  Macedon  to  their 

furious  onset,  he  was  completely  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  B,c. 

279,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  barbarously 

put  to  death.    The  Gauls  then  ravaged  Macedonia  far  and  wide; 

nor  was  it  till  B.C.  377  that  Macedonia  once  more  obtained  a 

settled  government. 

The  IiLTaalon  of  the  O&ula  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
post-Alezandrine  history.  It  had  pennaaent  effects  on  Eastern.  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  producing  among  other  results  the  new  country  of  Galatia.  We 
may  connect  the  migration  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  great  movement  of 
about  a  century  earlier,  which  destroyed  the  Etruscan  power  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  created  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  caused  such  great  calamities  to  Rome 
and  to  most  of  Italy.  Ever  since  the  first  lodgment  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  a  migration  had  been  continually  in  progress.  Tribe  after  tribe  crossed 
the  Pennine  Alps  and  sought  new  homes  in  the  sunny  south.  Kora  tinie  Italy 
sufficed  for  the  flood  of  emigrants;  but  after  a  while  it  was  found  that  no 
further  impression  could  be  made  on  the  stubborn  Etruscan,  Latin  and  Samnite 
nations,  and  the  stream  was  forced  to  find  a  new  vent.  The  Alps  were 
recrossed  where  they  curve  round  the  top  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  Gallic  tribes 
occupied  the  plain  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  dispossessing  the  previous 
inhabitants,  and  becoming  known  either  by  the  general  name  of  Celts,  or  as 
Scordtsci,  Cimbri,  &c.  Probably  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  b.c,  395,  by  finally 
closing  Italy  against  Gallic  adventure,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  eastward 
flow  of  the  migratory  current.  At  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  18a 
a  large  mass  of  hungry  immigrants  had  accumulated  in  Northern  lllyrla,  and  in 
the  regions  about  Mounts  Scomius  and  Scardus.  This  mass,  in  B.C.  179,  rolled 
forward  in  three  waves,  which  took  three  different  directions.  One,  under 
Cerethrius,  took  a  north-easterly  course  against  the  Triballi  and  the  Thracians ; 
another,  under  Brennus  and  Acichorius,  proceeded  due  cast  against  the 
PaEonians;  the  third,  under  a  chief  named  Belgius,  marched  south-east  and 
fell  upon  Macedonia.  It  was  with  this  last  leader  and  his  troops  that  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  came  into  contjct.  Warned  by  the  Dardanian  king  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  offered  by  him  a  contingent  of  10,000  men,  Ceraunus  proudly 
rejected  the  overture,  confiding  in  his  own  strength.  Summoned  by  the  Gallic 
chief  to  save  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  an  assignment  of  land  and  a  money 
payment,  he  made  an  indignant  reply,  utterly  rejecting  the  proposition.  Inva- 
sion followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  the  first  battle  Ceraunus  lost  both 
his  crown  and  his  life.  The  Gauls  then  ravaged  Macedonia  at  their  will,  until 
they  were  checked  by  Sosthenes,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  authority. 
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after  Meleager,  the  brother  of  Ceraimus,  and  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cassander, 
had  each  held  the  throne  fnr^  few  weeks.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  178, 
a  second  and  still  more  formidable  irruption  of  the  Gauls  took  jdace.  Brennus, 
baving  lir^  invaded  Macedonia  and  defeated  SosLhenes,  marched  into  Southern 
Greece,  foreed  the  pass  of  Thermopylz  in  the  same  way  as  the  Persians  under 
Xerxes,  and  endeavoured  to  sack  D^phi,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to 
retreat.  His  demoralized  army  broke  up;  and  the  Gallic  hordes  generally 
were  shattered  into  mere  bands  of  marauders,  which  perished  by  cold,  famine, 
or  the  sword.  In  Thrace,  however,  a  body  contrived  to  establish  a  kingdom; 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  hordes  which  had  crossed  over  on  the  invitation  of 
Nicomedes,  native  king  of  Bithynia  (see  Period  III,  Part  I,  §  9),  made  them- 
selves mastera  of  Northern  Phrygia,  B.C.  377,  which  was  thenceforward  known 
as  Galatia.  Other  bodies  of  Gauls  took  service  under  the  various  European 
and  Asiatic  princes,  who  found  them  useful  as  mercenaries,  and  employed  them 
in  the  wars  wbich  they  waged  one  against  another. 

14.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Gauls,  Antipater,  the  nephew  of 
Cassander,  came  forward  for  the  second  time,  and  was  accepted  as 
kit^  by  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Macedonians.  First  reign  of 
But  a  new  pretender  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene.  ^"^J^^t^' 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior-  b.c.  377-273. 
cetes,  who  had  maintained  himself  since  that  monarch's  captivity 
as  an  independent  prince  in  Central  or  Southern  Hellas,  claimed 
the  throne  once  filled  by  his  father,  and,  having  taken  into  his 
service  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenaries,  defeated  Antipater  and  made 
himself  master  of  Macedonia.  His  pretensions  being  disputed  by 
Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria,  he  engaged  in  war  with  that  prince,  crossing  into 
Asia  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Nicomedes,  the  Bithy- 
nian  king,  whom  Antiochus  was  endeavouring  to  conquer.  To 
this  combination  Antiochus  was  forced  to  yield :  relinquishing 
his  claims,  he  gave  his  sister,  Phila,  in  marriage  to  Antigonus, 
and  rect^nised  him  as  king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus  upon  this 
fully  established  his  power,  repulsing  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Gauls, 
and  recovering  Cassandreia  from  the  cruel  tyrant,  Apollodorus. 

15.  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  repose.     In  B.C.  374,  Pyrrhus 
Anally  quitted  Italy,  having  failed  in  all  his  schemes,  but  having 
made  himself  a  great  reputation.   Landing  in  Epinis   Expulsion  of 
with  a  scanty  force,  he  found  the  condition  of  Mace-  Antigonas  by 
donia  and  of  Greece  favourable  to  his   ambition. 
Antigonus  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  whose 
recollections  of  his  father,  Demetrius,  were  unpleasing.  The  Greek 
cities  were,  some  of  them,  under  tyrants,  others  occupied  gainst 
their  will  by  Macedonian  garrisons.   Above  all,  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia were  full  of  military  adventurers,  ready  to  Sock  t3  any 
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standard  which  offered  them  a  fair  prospect  of  plunder.  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  having  taken  a  body  of  Celts  Into  his  pay,  declared  war 
against  Antigonus,  B.C.  373,  and  suddenly  invaded  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  gave  him  battle,  bub  was  worsted  owing  to  the  dis- 
affection of  his  soldiers,  and  being  twice  defeated  became  a 
fugitive  and  a  wanderer. 

The  trcquent  changes  of  this  period  must  be  ascribed  to  two  principal  causes. 
I.  The  old  royal  family  of  the  Macedonians  having  become  extinct,  none  of 
the  new  houses  had  as  yet  obtained  a  hold  on  the  respect  or  affections  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  One  house  was  regarded  as  very  little  better  than  another. 
None  hadreigned  long  enough  to  obtain  any /r««]jt,  3.  Mercenaries  had  come 
to  form  the  main  strength  of  armies;  and  mercenaries  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  change  sides  and  desert  the  leader  of  to-day,  if  they  fancy  that  they 
see  in  his  rival  a  more  generous  or  a  more  fortunate  commander.  The  Mace- 
donian nation,  dispersed  over  the  world,  had  become  weakened;  and  its  fate 
was  now  settled  for  it  by  Uauls,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians, 

16.  The  victories  of  Pyrrhus,  and  his  son  Ptolemy,  placed  the 
Macedonian  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  former,  who  might  not 

Second  reign  iniprobably  have  become  the  founder  of  a  great 
of  PyrrhuB,  power,  if  he  could  have  turned  his  attention  to  con- 
378-371.  solidation,  instead  of  looking  out  for  fresh  conquests. 
Hii  death,  g^j  jj,g  ^^^g  ^^j  employments  of  peace  Iiad  no 
charm  for  the  Epirotic  knight-errant.  Hardly  was  he  settled  in 
his  seat,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of  Cleonymus  of  Sparta,  he  led 
an  expedition  into  the  Fcloponnese,  and  attempted  the  conquest 
of  that  rough  and  difficult  region.  Repulsed  from  Sparta,  which 
he  had  hoped  to  surprise,  he  sought  to  cover  his  disappointment 
by  the  capture  of  Argos  ;  but  here  he  was  still  more  unsuccess- 
ful. Antigonus,  now  once  more  at  the  head  of  an  army,  watched 
the  city,  prepared  to  dispute  its  occupation,  while  the  lately 
threatened  Spartans  hung  upon  the  invader's  rear.  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  seize  the  place  by  night,  the  adventurous  Epirote  was 
first  wounded  by  a  soldier  and  then  slain  by  the  blow  of  a  tile, 
thrown  from  a  housetop  by  an  Argive  woman,  B,c.  271. 

Character  of  Pyrrhus.  Amid  the  bloodthirsty,  treacherous,  and  dissolute 
princes  of  the  post -Alexandrine  times,  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  stands  out  as 
something  by  comparLwn  admirable.  He  was  not  really  either  a  good  or  a 
great  man.  His  conduct  was  often  stained  with  cruelty,  and  occasionally  with 
an  insincerity  that  approached  periidiousness.  His  aims  were  purely  selfish, 
and  show  no  trace  of  patriotism.  Though  his  military  talent  was  remarkable, 
his  courage  great,  and  circumstances  on  the  whole  fairiy  favourable  to  him,  he 
effected  nothing  permanent,  nothing  even  grand  or  considerable.  His  taleDts 
strike  us  as  misapplied,  and  his  life  as  wasted.  With  a  little  more  solidity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  he  might  have  effected  much.  As  it  was,  his  powera 
were  frittered  away  upon  unconnected  and  often  ill-judged  euterprises. 

17.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  the  Macedonian  throne  was  reco- 
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vered  by  AntigonUs,  who  commenced  his  second  reign  by  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  most  of  the  Peloponnese,  Second  reign 
after  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  "^qI^^ 
Athenians  (B.C.  a68  to  263),  who  were  supported  by  "■<:-  271-339, 
Sparta  and  by  ^[ypt.  These  allies  rendered,  however,  but  little 
help ;  and  Athens  must  have  soon  succumbed,  had  not  Anti- 
gonus  been  called  away  to  Macedonia  by  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Pyrrhus.  This  enterprising  prince  carried,  at  first, 
all  before  him,  and  was  even  acknowledged  as  Macedonian  king ; 
but  ere  long,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  having  defeated 
Alexander  near  Derdia,  re-established  his  father's  dominion  over 
Macedon,  and,  invading  Epirus,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Epirotic 
monarch  out  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  Epirots  soon  re- 
stored him ;  but  from  this  time  he  remained  at  peace  with  Anti- 
gonus, who  was  able  once  more  to  devote  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks.  In  B.C,  263,  he  took 
Athens,  and  rendered  himself  complete  master  of  Attica ;  and, 
in  B.C.  344,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  contrived  ^^  ^^^^ 
by  a  treacherous  stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  wiih  the 
Corinth.  But  at  this  point  his  successes  ceased.  ^''^''^'2"=' 
A  power  had  been  quietly  growing  up  in  a  corner  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese which  was  to  become  a  counterpoise  to  Macedonia, 
and  to  give  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Grecian  history  an  interest 
little  inferior  to  that  which  had  belonged  to  its  earlier  pages. 
The  Achccan  League,  resuscitated  from  its  ashes  about  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  B.C.  280,  had  acquired  in  the  space 
of  thirty-seven  years  sufficient  strength  and  consistency  to  ven- 
ture on  defying  the  puissant  king  of  Macedon  and  braving  his 
extreme  displeasure.  In  B.C.  243,  Aratus,  the  general  of  the 
League  and  in  a  certain  sense  its  founder,  by  a  sudden  and 
well-planned  attack  surprised  and  took  Corinth ;  which  imme- 
diately joined  the  League,  whereto  it  owed  its  freedom.  This 
success  was  followed  by  others.  M^ara,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus 
threw  off"  their  all^iance  to  Antigonus  and  attached  themselves 
to  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Athens  and 
Aigos  were  threatened ;  and  the  League  assumed  an  attitude 
of  unmistakable  antagonism  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of 
Macedon,  Antigonus,  grown  timorous  in  his  old  age,  met-the  bold 
agressions  of  the  League  with  no  overt  acts  of  hostility.  Con- 
tenting himself  with  inciting  the  .i^tolians  to  attack  the  new  power, 
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he  remained  wholly  on  the  defensive,  neither  attempting  to  re- 
cover the  lost  towns,  nor  to  retaliate  by  any  invasion  of  Achxa. 
Bise  and  Glrowth  of  the  Actuean  Iieague.    The  old  confederacf  of 

the  twelve  Achscan  cities,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of  (see  above, 
Book  III,  Period  11,  Part  H,  %  A),  appears  to  have  been  dissolved  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  [H-inces,  especially 
Cassander  and  Demetrius— about  B.C.  300  to  390.  It  was  not  long  wholly  in 
abeyance.  About  B.C.  28a,  the  cities  began  to  draw  together  again,  a  league 
being  formed  between  Patrz  and  Dymf,  which  was  joined  almost  immediately 
by  Pbanc  and  Tritsea,  Five  years  later,  B.C.  375,  £gium,  Bura,  and 
Ceryneia  came  in,' expelling  their  Macedonian  garrisons  or  their  tyrants;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  other  three  surviving  cities  of  the  original  twelve,  .Cgeira, 
Pellen^,  and  Leonlium  (Helicfi  and  Olenus  had  ceased  to  exist)  were  recovered; 
and  tbe  whole  of  Achza  was  thereby  once  more  united  into  a  single  political 
unit.  Thus  far  the  movement  had  no  great  importance,  being  simply  the 
re-formation  of  an  old  community  which  had  never  previously  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  Grecian  affairs.  A  new  character  was  given  to  the  League,  and  tbe 
foundation  of  its  greatness  laid  in  B.C.  151,  when  Aratus,  the  liberator  of  Sicyon 
from  tyranny,  induced  that  wholly  separate  and  indeed  alien  state  10  ask,  and 
the  Achseans  to  grant,  its  admission  into  the  confederacy.  By  adopting  the 
principle  that  foreign  states  might  be  received  into  the  League,  and  become 
members  of  it  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  several  Achasan  towns,  an  indefinite 
power  of  expansion  was  given  to  the  union,  which  became  in  principle,  and 
might  become  in  fact,  Pan-Hellenic.  These  consequences  were  not,  perhaps, 
at  once  generally  seen;  but  when,  m  B.C.  343,  Aratus,  the  general  of  the 
League,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Antigonus,  captured  his  town  of  Corinth, 
and  induced  it  to  join  the  confederation,  and  further  proceeded  to  accept  as 
additional  members  the  revolted  cities  of  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  Triszen,  tbe 
existence  of  a  new  and  formidable  power  in  Southern  Greece  was  fully 
revealed,  and  only  the  wilfully  blind  would  fail  to  perceive  it.  The  after- 
growth of  the  League,  its  extension  to  Clednz,  Cynrtha,  Stymphalus,  Cleitor, 
Pbeneus,  Caphyx,  Herxa,  Tclphusa,  Megalopolis,  £gina,  Hermione,  Argos, 
Phlius,>was  the  natural  result  of  the  principle  asserted  in  B.C.  151,  a  principle 
new  to  Greece  at  the  time,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her,  since  its 
general  adoption  might  have  saved  her  from  annihilation.  Unfortunately,  the 
old  love  of  separate  independence,  and  the  old  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalry, 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  principle  from  being  general;  and  its  partial 
acceptance  could  not  avail  greatly.  Still,  even  this  partial  acceptance  deferred 
for  a  time  the  absorption  of  Greece  by  a  foreign  power;  and  it  shed  a  glory 
around  the  period  of  her  decline  and  fall,  which  recalls  in  some  degree  the 
splendour  of  those  days  when  she  rose  to  greatness. 

Chief  Features  of  the  Coiistitutlon.  1.  Equality  of  the  federated  cities, 
each  of  which  had  one  vote  only  in  the  Kederal  Congress.  2.  Complete  inter- 
nal independence  of  the  several  states,  which  had  the  exclusive  ordering  of  their 
own  domestic  affairs  and  appointment  of  their  own  local  magistrates  and 
governors,  3,  Management  of  the  affairs  of  the  League  by  a  General  Congress, 
which  met  regularly  twice  a  year  at  some  city  of  the  League  (at  first  ^gium, 
afterwards  Corinth  or  Argos),  and  might  be  summoned  to  hold  extraordinary 
meetings  by  the  chief  magistrate  at  other  times.  This  congress  consisted,  not 
of  deputies  from  the  states,  but  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  ttates  who  chose  to 
attend.  It  appointed  the  Council  (SovXg),  a  committee  of  its  own  body,  who 
prepared  measures  previously  to  their  submission  to  the  General  Congress, 
received  and  conferred  with  ambassadors,  and  the  lite ;  it  also  appointed  the  ten 
Ministers  (di7^iDupy(ii),  whoformedtheCouncilof  the  head  of  the  state;  and  the 
head  of  the  state  himself  (irrpqriTydc),  who  united  the  chief  military  with  the 
chief  civil  authority.  4.  Constitution  in  theory  democratic:  but  practical  ten- 
dency towards  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  in  consequence  of  offices  being  unpaid. 
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toA  the  citizens  baviiag  to  travel  it  tkeir  own  expense  in  order  to  attend  tlie 
general  meetings  of  the  Congress.  6.  Great  power  of  the  Strategus  or 
General,  who  not  only  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  armed  force,  but  in 
practice  for  the  most  part  guided  the  whole  policy  of  the  League.  Restriction 
cm  his  re-election,  whicli  could  only  take  place,  legally,  every  other  year. 

The  following  worts  on  the  subject  of  the  Acbxan  League  are  deserving  of 
attention:— 

Merleker,  C.  F„  Achaicontm  libri  Irn.     Darmstadt,  18J7 ;  Bvo. 

SCHORN,  Cricbicbte  GrircbenlaruL  tion  der  Entilihung  its  Mtoliicben  and  Jcbai- 
tcben  BunJei  Oj  au/dit  Zrriforung  Kurintb],     Bonn,  i8];  ;  Svo. 

Helwikg,  GeitbUhtt  Jei  Acbaiichm  Bundfj.     Letngo,  1S19;  Svo. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  History  of  Federal  Gmitrnment,  vol.  i.  cbaps.  v.-ix. 

18.  Antigonus  Gonatas  died  B.C.  239,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 

having  reigned  in  all  thirty-seven  years.     He  left  his  crown  to 

his  son,  Demetrius  II,  who  inherited  his  ambition      „  .       , 

Keign  of 
without  his  talents.     The  first   acts  of  Demetrius  Demetrius  n, 

were  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Epinis,  now  "''^' 
under  the  rule  of  Olympias,  Alexander's  widow  ;  to  accept  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Phthia,  whereby  be  offended  his  queen, 
Stratonic^,  and  through  her  Seleucus,  the  Syrian  king ;  and  to 
break  with  the  ^tolians,  who  were  seeking  at  this  time  to  de- 
prive Olympias  of  a  portion  of  her  dominions.  The  jEtolians, 
alarmed,  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Achaean  League ;  and  in  the 
war  which  followed,  Demetrius  was  opposed  by  both  these  im- 
portant powers.  He  contrived,  however,  to  defeat  Aratus  in 
Thessaly,  to  reduce  Boeotia,  and  to  re-establish  Macedonian 
ascendancy  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.  But  this  was  all  that  he 
could  effect.  No  impression  was  made  by  his  arms  on  either  of 
the  great  Leagues.  No  aid  was  given  to  Epirus,  where  the 
royal  family  was  shortly  afterwards  exterminated.  Demetrius 
was  perhaps  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  the  a^ressive  attitude 
of  the  Dardanians,  who  certainly  attacked  him  in  his  later  years, 
and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat.  It  is  thought  by  some  tliat  he 
perished  in  the  battle.     But  this  is  uncertain. 

The  assertion  of  Porphyry  in  Euscbins,  that  Demetrius  IT  conquered  Libya 
and  Cyr$n£,  Is  untrue,  and  arises  from  a  confusion  between  him  and  one  of 
his  uncles.    Macedonia  was  far  too  weak  at  this  time  for  any  such  enterprise. 

The  most  important  fact  of  this  period  was  the  interference,  nam  far  tbtfirtt 
lime,  of  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.   The  embassy  to  „ 

tbejltolians,  wamingthem  against  interferencewilh  Acamauia,      .       I 
belongs  probably  to  the  year  B.C.  ajS;  that  to  the  .ftolians         ofRoiJf' 
and  Achseans,  announcing  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms      ^  Grecian 
against  the   Illyrians,  belongs  certainly  to  B.C.  Ja8.     In   the         afiairs. 
same  year,  or  the  year  preceding,  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  and 
Epidaninus  became  Roman  dependencies. 

19.  Demetrius  left  an  only  son,  Philip,  who  was  but  eight 
years  old  at  his  decease.    He  was  at  once  acknowledged  king ; 
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but  owing  to  his  tender  age,  his  guardianship  was  undertaken 
R^ncy  of  by  his  kinsman,  Antigonus,  the  son  of  his  father's 
iSomq'"  ^^^'^  cousin,  Demetrius  'the  Handsome.'  It  was, 
bj:.  339-920.  consequently,  this  prince  who  directed  the  policy 
of  Macedonia  during  the  period  which  immediately  followed  on 
the  death  of  Demetrius  II,  and  who,  in  fact,  ruled  Macedonia  for 
nine  years,  from  B.C.  229  to  220.  The  events  of  this  period  are 
of  first-rate  interest,  including,  as  they  do,  the  last  display  of 
patriotism  and  vigour  at  Sparta,  and  the  remarkable  turn  of 
affairs  whereby  Macedonia,  from  being  the  deadly  foe  of  the 
Ach^an  League,  became  its  friend,  ally,  and  protector. 

Condition  of  Sparta  at   this   period.    The  Spartan  constitution  had 

remained  unchanged  in  form  from  the  time  of  the  Messenian  Wars  (see 

'  pp.  130,  iji)  to  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached — a 

'    'i™""^'*' '       space  of  above  four  centuries.    A  project  of  revolution,  con- 

'JP""?  '"ij      ceived  by  Cinadon,  B.C.  J99,  had  been  discovered  before  it 

TheoDwQDus.  •^""''^  ***  P**'  '"  execution,  and  had  proved  abortive.  But, 
"  ^  though  no  foimal  or  violent  change  had  occurred,  a  subtle 
gradual  alteration  had  destroyed  the  ideal  of  Lycurgus.  The  chief  points  of 
this  alteration  were  the  following: — (a)  Diminution  of  the  number  of  the 
citizens  by  the  ofreration  of  the  laws  which  always  cause  an  aristocracy,  that 
does  not  recruit  itself  from  without,  to  become  more  and  more  contracted. 
(b)  Further  and  still  more  striking  diminution  of  the  number  o^  full  citizens, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Lycurgean  law  limttitig  citizenship  to  Spartans  of  iade- 
piendent  means,  {c)  Concentration  of  wealth,  and  especially  of  Unded  property, 
In  a  few  hands,  partly  by  the  practice  of  marrying  heiresses  to  wealthy  men, 
partly  by  the  permission  to  deal  freely  with  landed  estates' by  gift,  sale,  or  will 
obtained  by  the  law  of  Epitadeus.  (d)  Constant  encroachment  of  the  Ephois 
on  the  power  of  the  kings,  and  final  reduction  of  the  latter  to  mere  ciphers. 
(e)  Relaxation  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline.  Abandonment  by  the  citizens 
generally  of  the  old  simple  and  frugal  rule  of  life,  and  adoption  by  the  wealthy 
of  habits  of  luxury.  (/)  Contraction  of  heavy  debts  by  the  poorer  members 
of  the  state,  who  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  class  of  wealthy 
capitalists.  The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  entire  number  of  adult  male 
Spartans  did  not  exceed  700 ;  and  of  these  not  more  than  100  were  in  possession 
of  the  full  rights  of  citizens.  This  narrow  oligarchy  was  occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively  with  the  difficulties  of  its  own  position;  and  Sparta  consequently  stood 
aloof  from  Grecian  politics,  and  had  done  so  since  the  attempt  ol  Agis  III,  in 
B.C.  3  JO.  Even  insults  were  tamely  submitted  to;  and  when  Illyrian  pirates 
ravaged  the  coast,  or  .Ktolian  marauders  the  interior,  no  vengeance  was 
exacted.  Under  these  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  reform  arose.  It  was  pro- 
^  .  posed  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens  to  4,500  by  admitting 

propoKd'by  P^""'^'  »"<!  foreigners ;  to  re-dt-vlde  Ibe  land  of  the  state  in 
hsyi.  equal  allotments   to   these   persons   and   to    15,000   selected 

^  Laconians;   to  abaiiib  debit;  and  to  re-establish  the  jyssitia 

and  the  rest  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline.  A  first  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
reform,  made  by  Agis,  B.C.  m  to  341,  met  with  only  partial  success,  being 
frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  the  Ephor,  Agesilalls,  and  the  open  opposition 
of  the  other  king,  Leonidas,  who  returned  from  the  exile  into  whicii  Agis  had 
driven  him,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  counter-revolution.  Agis 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  reforming  zeal ;  and  the  old  state  of  things  was  re-established 
B.  c.  14 1.  But  fire  years  later  Leonidas  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Cleomcnes,  b.c.  3}6,  who  had  married  Agis's  widow,  Agiatis.    Under  her 
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lDfluenc«  the  young  monarch  revived  the  projects  of  Agis,  and,  having  first 
acquired   a   great   militarj'   reputation  in  a  war  with   the   Achxan  League, 
succeeded  \a  effecting  their  accomplishment,  B.C.  ii6.    At     ^     .  , 
Uie  same  time,  he  abolished  the  Ephoralty,  modified  the  cha-    by  Cli^mes. 
racter  of  the  Senate  (ytpoiKrla),  and  practically  destroyed  the      ' 
double  monarchy  by  making  his  own  brother,  Euclides,  second  king.   A  glorious 
period  for  Sparta  followed.     Not  only  were  the  forces  of  the  Achian  League 
defeated,  but  Argos,  the  ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  submitted  to        _        , 
her ;  Corinth,  revolting  from  the  Achxans,  placed  herself  under     fiZr"  "L 
Spartan  protection ;  Epidaurus,  Hermionf,  Trtczen,  and  most  ""°    ' 

af  Arcadia  did  the  same ;  and  even  Pellen£,  one  of  the  ten  Achxan  towns,  was 
occupied,  and  received  a  Laced xmonian  garrison,  B.C.  114  to  21^.     But  the 
tide  soon  after  turned.    The  animating  spirit  of  the  Achxan  League,  Ai-atus, 
in  his  jealousy  of  Cleomenes,  toot  the  traitorous  step  of  calling  in  Antigonus 
to  his  aid,  and  agreed  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  the  Acrocorinthus. 
The  result  was  fatal  at  once  for  Greece  and  for  Cleomenes.    The  Achzan 
League  lost  its  character  as  the  defender  of  Greek  liberty,  and  to  a  great 
extent  broke  up.   Cleomenes,  forced  to  stand  upon  the  defen-        d_>,i      r 
sive,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Sellasia,  B.C.  3j  i,  and  became        5°,,    ."' 
a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy.    The  reaction  triumphed       ^  c  2S 
at  Sparta,  and  her  last  chance  of  recovering  her  ancient  glory 
was  lost,     Macedonia  was  once  more  supreme  over  almost  all  Greece,  the  only 
parts  unsubdued  being  £tolia,  Messenia,  and  Elis.  All  the  etforts  of  Aralus  to 
raise  up  a  power  in  Greece  which  might  counterbalance  Macedon,  and  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  lo  regenerate  their  country  and  make  her  the  fitting  head 
of  a  free  Hellas,  had  ended  in  simply  delivering  Greece  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  power  of  her  great  enemy. 

ao.  The  other  wars  of  Antigonus  Doson  were  comparatively 
unimportant.    He  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Dardanians,  who  had 
defeated  his  predecessor,  suppressed  an  insurrection     jji^.,  ^^^ 
in  Thessaly,  and  made  an  expedition  by  sea  against   of  Antigonos 
South-Western  Asia  Minor,  which  is  said  to  have         °^°' 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Caria.     It  was  impossible,  however, 
that  he  should  long  hold  this  distant  dependency,  which  shortly 
reverted   to   Egypt,  the   chief  maritime  power  of  this  period. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Greece,  Antigonus  died  of  disease, 
having  held  the  sovereignty  for  the  space  of  nine  years.     He 
was  succeeded  by  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius  II,  in  whose  name  he  had  carried  on  the 
government. 

21.  Philip,  who  was  still  no  more  than  seventeen  years  old, 
was  left  by  his  kinsman  to  the  care  of  tutors  and  guardians.    He 
seemed  to  ascend  the  throne  at  a  favourable  mo-      j^^.     ^^ 
ment,  when  Macedonia,  at  very  little  expenditure     Philip  iil. 
*of  either  men  or  money,  had  recovered  Greece,  had  '"' 
repulsed  her  Illyrian  adversaries,  and  was  released,  by  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  from  her  most  formidable  enemy  amoi^ 
the  successors  of  Alexander.     But  all  these  advantages  were 
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neutralised  by  the  rash  conduct  of  the  king  himself,  who  first 
allied  himself  with  Hannibal  against  Rome,  and  then  with  An- 
tiochus  against  Egypt.  No  doubt  Philip  saw,  more  clearly  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  dangerously  aggressive  character 
of  the  Roman  power ;  nor  can  we  blame  him  for  seeking  to  form 
coalitions  against  the  conquering  republic.  But,  before  venturing 
to  make  Rome  his  enemy,  he  should  have  consolidated  his  power 
at  home ;  and,  when  he  made  the  venture,  he  should  have  been 
content  with  no  half  measures,  but  should  have  thrown  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  quarrel. 

%%.  The  first  war  in  which  the  young  prince  ei^agcd  was  one 
that  had  broken  out  between  the  Achxans  and  ^tolians.     The 

War  of  the  -^tolians,  who  now  for  the  first  time  show  them- 
l*^e"es'  selves  a  really  first-rate  Greek  power,  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  importance,  from  the  time  when  they  pro- 
voked the  special  anger  of  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  War  {supra, 
p.  253),  and  were  threatened  with  transplantation  into  Asia. 
Somewhat  earlier  than  this  they  had  organised  themselves  into 
a  Federal  Republic,  and  had  thus  set  the  example  which  the 
Acha:ans  followed  half  a  century  afterwards.  Some  account 
of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  power,  is  re- 
quisite for  the  proper  understanding  both  of  their  strength  and 
of  their  weakness. 

The  rise  of  the  League  belongs  probably  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  when 

ttie  Tarious  tribes,  who  had  prCTiously  only  acted  to^lber  upon  certain  occa-. 

sioTis,  formed  a  permanent  union,  with  a  view  (probably)  of 

Jr""]??''.'!        maintaining   their   independence.      The    union,    which  was 

liT  originally  one  of  trihri,  not  of  cities,  involved  (o)  the  inititu- 

^^'        tion  of   the  'Pan-^tolicum'  or  General  Assembly  of  all 

^tolians,  which  met  regularly  once  a  year — commonly  at  Thermon — for  the 

discussion  of  business  and  election  of  ollicers,  and  might  also  be  convened,  as 

o[ten3swasthoughttobedesirable,by  the  chief  magistrate;  {b)  the  nomination 

ofaselectCouncil{air(iicXi;Toi),consistLng  seemingly  of  1,000  members  (no  doubt 

appointed  by  the  Assembly),  which  performed   Ihe  ordinary  functions  of  a 

Greek  council  or  senate ;  (c)  the  creation  of  a  Chief  of  the  League,  a  federal 

head,  who  was  elected  annually  by  the  Assembly  at  its  regular  Jneeting,  and  of 

two  other  great  officers,  elected  in  the  same  way,  a  Commander  of  Cavalry 

(luTrdpyit),  and   a   Secretary   (ypn^i/ianut) ;   and  (d)   the  election  of  certain 

oRicers  called  'Synedri'  and  'Nomograph!,'  whose  duties    are    UDcertain. 

After  the  League  had  existed  for  some  little  time,  it  began  to  be  aggressive 

and  to  spread  itself.    (Eniadx  was  annexed  while  Alexander  was  engaged  in 

„  ,  ,       Asia;  Heracleia  in  Trachis,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Gallic. 

^i^e  invasion   (/ufra,   p.    a6o).      Afterwards   Acarnania,   Western 

^^^"  Locris,  Dons,  Southern  Thessaly,  Acbza  Phthiotis,  several 

citiesof  Arcadia,  Cius  on  the  Propontis,  and  the  islands  of  Teosand  Cephallenia 

joined  the  League  voluntarily,  or  were  forced  into  it ;  and  it  even  at  one  time 

bad  relations  with  Bceotia,  which  almost  amounted  to  incorporation.     It  tbui 
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stretched  across  Central  Greece  from  the  Ionian  to  the  ^eao  Sea,  compHsinf 
also  islands  in  both  seas,  and  otlier  still  more  remote  dependencies.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  principle  of  the  League  to  admit,  generally,  foreign  states  on  temu 
of  equality.  This  may  have  been  done  in  some  instances;  but  usually  the 
relation  established  was  one  of  inequality — inequality  varying  in  degree  from 
mere  inferiority  of  dignity  to  absolute  subjection.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  differences  between  the  ^tolian  League  and  that  <rf  ,.  ,  _,  » 
Achza.  Another  difference  U  to  be  traced  in  the  wilder  Ij,'"'^^-" 
character  and  inferior  Hellenism  of  the  ^tolians,  who  never  ^^^  Ach;^ 
quite  emerged  out  of  the  stale  of  barbarity  described  by  LeH«u«. 
Thucydides,  but  continued  a  robber  nation  to  the  end,  ^tolia  ^^ 
had  at  no  time  mj  patriotic  aims— she  wished  simply  her  own  aggrandisemenL 
Id  her  wars,  what  she  mainly  sought  was  plunder,  and  her  expeditions  were 
generally  raids  for  the  sake  of  carrying  off  spoil.  To  gain  her  ends,  she  was 
ready  to  wink  at  any  infringement  of  tntemational  law  and  to  ally  herself  with 
any  power.  On  two  occasions  only  did  she  do  good  service  to  Greece,  in  the 
Lamian  War  and  at  the  great  Gallic  inroad,  her  conception  of  her  own  interests 
on  these  occasions  happening  to  coincide  with  the  Interests  of  Hellas.  She 
joined  with  Epirus  to  crush  Acarnania,  and  was  ready  to  join  with  Macedon 
to  partition  Achxa.  Finally,  she  brought  the  Romans  in  upon  Greece  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance,  entering  into  a  treasonable  partnership  with  the 
foreign  power  which  the  Greeks  had  most  to  fear,  and  obtaining  the  aid  of 
Roman  fleets  and  armies  to  help  her  against  her  Hellenic  adversaries.  It  is 
further  remarkable  that  £tolia  never  produced  a  great  man.  While  Achxa 
had  her  Aratus,  her  Lydiades,  and  her  Philopcemen,  all  of  them  men  who 
would  have  been  remarkable  at  any  period  of  Grecian  history,  £tolia  could 
produce  nothing  higher  than  a  Dorimachus  or  a  Scopas,  successful  robbers  on 
a  par  with  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  but  with  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  either  generals  or  statesmen, 

Brandstaetxr,  F.  a.,  Geicbkbte  dei  atoiiieben  Landei  und  Folkci.     Berlin, 
1844;  Svo. 

23.  The  war  of  the  jEtoiians  and  Achsans  was  provoked  by 
the  former,  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  accession  of  so  young 
a  prince  as  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedwi  a     SnccessTd 
favourable  opportunity  for  advancing  their  interests   i/^pJ]— 
after  their  own  peculiar  method.     It  commenced    the  ^lolo- 
with  the  invasion  of  Messenia,  and  would  probably     *  "* 

have  been  ruinous  to  Achxa,  had  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be 
detained  in  Macedonia  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  his 
lUyrian  neighbours,  or  had  he  shown  Jess  vigour  and  ability  in 
his  proceedings  after  he  entered  Greece.  Though  thwarted  by 
the  treachery  of  his  minister  and  guardian,  Apelles,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  influence  of  Aratus,  and  but  little  aided  by  any  of 
his  Greek  allies,  he  gained  a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  over" 
running  most  of  vttolia,  capturing  Thermon,  the  capital,  detach- 
ing from  the  League  Phigaleia  in  Arcadia  and  the  Phthian 
Thebes,  and  showing  himself  in  all  respects  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  great  Antigonus,  But  after  foiir  years  of  this  successful 
warfare,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  what  should  have 
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been  his  first  object,  the  complete  reduction  of  Greece,  by  the  pros- 
pect which  opened  upon  him  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  Lake 
Thrasimene.  At  the  instance  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  vEtolians  on  the  principle  of  uli  possedetis,  and, 
retiring  into  Macedonia,  entered  upon  those  negotiations  which 
involved  him  shortly  afterwards  in  a  war  with  Rome. 

Details  of  the  ^toIo-Adinan  War.  Incursion  of  the  £tolians  through 
Achxa  into  Messenia  under  Scopas  and  Dorimachus,  and  plundering  expedi- 
tions by  sea  at  the  same  time  against  Acamania  and  Epirus,  B.C.  320.  Defeat 
of  Aratus  at  Caphyx.  The  £lolians  capture  Cynxlha.  Advance  of  Philip, 
B.C.  219.  He  invades  £tolia  and  captures  Pxanium  and  CFniadx,  but  is 
recalled  to  Macedon  by  a  rumoured  incursion  of  the  Dardanians.  Having 
terrified  the  Dardanians  into  submission,  he  returns  during  the  winter  into 
Greece,  enters  Peloponnese,  defeats  the  £tolian  general,  Euripidas,  takes 
Psophis,  overruns  Elis,  receives  the  submission  of  Phigaleia,  and  finally  rests 
his  army  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  Argos,  B.C.  118.  In  the  early 
spring,  having  collected  a  fleet,  he  sails  to  Cephallenia  and  besieges  Pal£,  but 
fails  to  take  it  owing  to  the  treachery  of  ApcUes.  Crossing  10  Acarnania,  he 
invades  £tolia  from  the  north-west,  and,  marching  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
country,  takes  and  destroys  Thermon,  the  capital,  defeats  every  force  which 
attempts  to  oppose  him,  and  proceeding  to  Corinth,  enters  the  Pt-loponnese 
and  ravages  the  whole  territory  of  Sparta,  as  far  as  Malea  and  Tenarum.  On 
his  return,  he  defeats  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  near  Sparta.  Winter  ap- 
proaching, he  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  captures  Bylazora  in  Pxonia,  a  city 
commanding  the  passes  into  Macedonia  from  the  country  of  the  Dardanians. 
In  the  sftring  of  B.C.  117,  he  advances  into  Thessaly,  besieges  and  takes 
Fhtbian  Thebes,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Argos  to  be  present  at  the  Nemean 
Games.  Here  tiie  news  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Thrasimene  reaches  him,  and 
he  consents  to  peace. 

The  history  of  this  war  has  been  written  by  Mbrlekzr.  See  his  Geiebiebte 
Jei  ^tolhch-jicbaiichen  BunJtsgenmicit  Krirgti,  nacb  dia  Quellea  dargeitcHt. 
Konigsberg,  iBji;  8vo. 

It  is  also  given  in  conuderable  detail  by  Thirlwall,  Hittary  of  Greece,  toL 
viii.  chap.  Isiii. 

24.  The  negotiations  opened  by  Philip  with  Hannibal,  B.C.  216, 
interrupted  by  the  capture  of  his  ambassadors,  were  brought  to 

First warof   ^  Successful  issue  in  B.C.  215;  and  in  the  ensuing 

Philip  with  year  Philip  b^an  his  first  war  with  Rome  by  the 
■.c         siege  of  Apollonia,  the  chief  Roman  port  in  Illy- 

214-907.  ricum.  By  securing  this  place,  he  expected  to  faci- 
litate the  invasion  of  Italy  on  which  he  was  bent,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  complete  expulsion  of  the  Romans  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  gulf,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  he  had 
most  at  heart.  But  he  soon  learnt  that  the  Romans  were  an 
enemy  with  whom,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  it  was 
dangerous  to  contend.  Defeated  by  M.  Valerius,  who  surprised 
his  camp  at  night,  he  was  obliged  to  bum  his  ships  and  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  His  schemes  of  invasion  were  rudely  overthrown ; 
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and,  three  years  later,  B,C  an,  the  Romans,  by  concluding  a 
treaty  with  jEtolia  and  her  allies  (Elis,  Sparta,  the  Illyrian  chief, 
Scerdilaidas,  and  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus),  gave  the  war  a  new 
character,  transferring  it  into  Phihp's  own  dominions,  and  so  occu- 
pying him  there  that  he  was  forced  to  implore  aid  from  Carthage 
instead  of  bringing  succour  to  Hannibal.  After  many  changes  of 
fortune,  the  Macedonian  monarch,  having  by  the  hands  of  his  ally, 
Philopoemen,  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Mantineia,  induced  the 
.^tolians  to  conclude  a  separate  peace ;  after  which  the  Romans, 
anxious  to  concentrate  all  their  enei^ies  on  the  war  with  Carthage, 
consented  to  a  treaty  on  terms  not  dishonourable  to  either  party- 
Details  of  the  First  Boman  War.  The  Romans  (B.C.  an)  conquer 
Zac^nthus,  (Eniadx,  and  Nesos,  and  deliver  them  overtothe  jEtolians.  Fhjljp 
is  eng^iged  with  wars  at  home  against  the  Illyrian<i  and  Thracians.  The  next 
year  (B.C.  no)  the  Romans  take  Anticyra  iti  Locris,  and  the  island  of 
jEgina,  and  hand  them  over  in  like  manner.  Philip  advances  to  Malis,  and 
besieges  Echinus,  which  he  takes,  despite  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  and 
ftoiians  to  relieve  it.  In  B.C.  109,  Philopctmen  appears  upon  the  scene  and 
commences  those  reforms  by  which  he  gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  Achxa. 
On  the  other  side  Attalus  arrives  from  Asia,  and  co-operates  with  the  Romans 
and  £tolians.  Philip  now  marches  southward,  and,  entering  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  defeats  a  Roman  detachment  in  Achia,  and  invades  Elis,  but  is  there 
defeated  by  Sulpicius  Galba  and  narrowly  escapes  with  his  life.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  next  year,  B.C.  108,  were  unimportant.  The  chief  event  was  the 
recall  of  Attains,  who  was  forced  to  return  to  Asia  in  order  to  repel  an  attack 
made  upon  his  kingdom  by  his  neighbour,  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Nearly  of  equal 
importance  was  the  appointment  of  PhilopiEmen  to  the  Headship  of  Achxa, 
which  produced  in  the  year  following,  B.C.  107,  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  and 
placed  Philip  on  that  vantage-ground  which  enabled  him  to  dictate  terms  to 
the  Achfans,  and  to  conclude  his  peace  with  the  Romans  on  conditions  which 
were  fairly  equal. 

25-  Philip  had  now  a  breathing-space,  and  might  have  employed 
it  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Macedonia 'and  Greece,  before  the 
storm  broke  upon  him  which  was  manifestly  im-     ™       .^ 
pending.     But  his  ambition  was  too  great,  and  his       ^ypt. 
views  were  too  grand,  to  allow  of  his  engaging  in  t^*^"^"^ 
a  work  so  humble  and  unexciting  as  consolidation.        ".c- 
The  Macedonian  monarch  had  by  this  time  dis- 
appointed all  his  earlier  promise  of  virtue  and  moderation.     He 
had  grown  profligate  in  morals,  criminal  in  his  acts,  both  public 
and  private,  and  strangely  reckless  in  his  policy.    Grasping  after 
a  vast  empire,  he  neglected  to  secure  what  he  already  possessed, 
and,  while  enlarging  the  bounds,  he  diminished  the  real  strength 
of  his  kii^dom.     It  liecame  now  his  object  to  extend  his  domi- 
nion on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  with  this  view  he  first  (about 
B.C  205)  concluded  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great  for  the 
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partition  of  the  territories  of  Egypt,  and  then  (B.C.  203)  plunged 
into  a  war  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  His  own  share  of  thi 
Egyptian  spoils  was  to  comprise  Lysimacheia  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Thrace,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Caria,  and  perhaps  other  por- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.  He  began  at  once  to  take  possession  of  these 
places.  A  war  with  Attalus  and  Rhodes  was  almost  the  necessary 
result  of  such  proceedings,  since  their  existence  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  in  these  parts,  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  naturally  threw  them  on  the  Egyptian  side, 
Philip,  moreover,  took  no  steps  to  disarm  their  hostility  :  on  the 
contrary,  before  war  was  declared,  he  burnt  the  arsenal  of  the 
Rhodians  by  the  hands  of  an  emissary ;  and  in  the  war  itself,  one 
of  his  opening  acts  was  to  strengthen  Prusias,  the  enemy  of 
Attalus,  by  making  over  to  him  the  jEtolian  dependency,  Cius, 
The  main  event  of  the  wai"  was  the  great  defeat  of  his  fleet  by 
the  combined  squadrons  of  the  two  powers  off  Chios,  B,c.  201,  a 
defeat  ill  compensated  by  the  subsequent  victory  of  Lad^.  Still 
Philip  was  on  the  whole  successful,  and  accomplished  the  main 
objects  which  he  had  in  view,  making  himself  master  of  Thasos, 
Samos,  Chios,  of  Caria,  and  of  many  places  in  Ionia.  Unassisted 
by  Egypt,  the  allies  were  too  weak  to  protect  her  territory,  and 
Philip  obtained  the  extension  of  dominion  which  he  had  de^red, 
but  at  the  cost  of  provoking  the  intense  hostility  of  two  powerful 
naval  states,  and  the  ill-will  of  ^tolia,  which  he  had  injured  by 
his  conquest  of  Cius. 

a6.  These  proceedings  of  Philip  in  the  jEgean  had,  moreover, 

been  well  calculated  to  bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  peace  with 

_  Rome.      Friendly   relations  had    existed   between 

wiih  Rome,    the  Romans  and  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

B.C.  200.      Philadelphus   {supra,  p.  241),  and    even   from    an 

earlier  date  Rhodes  and  Rome  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Attalus  was  an  actual  ally  of  Rome,  and  had  been  included  in 

the  late  treaty.     It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  B.C.  200 

Rome  remonstrated,  and,  when  Philip  rejected  every  demand, 

declared  the  peace  at  an  end  and  renewed  the  war. 

27.  The  Second  War  of  Philip  with  Rome  is  the  turning-point 
Second  War  '"  the  history  of  Ancient  Europe,  deciding,  as  it  did, 
ofPhiiip  the  question  whether  Macedon  and  Rome  should 
nithRome,  ,  ,,   ,   ,.  ,.   .  ,.        •  . 

B.C.  contmue  two  parallel  forces,  dividmg  between  tnem 

200-187.     jjje  general  direction  of  European  affairs,  or  whether 
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the  power  of  the  former  should  be  completely  swept  away,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  the  civilised  West  finally  and 
firmly  established.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  what  the  result  would 
have  been,  if  Philip  had  guided  his  conduct  by  the  commonest 
rules  of  prudence ;  if,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  into 
which  he  was  about  to  be  plunged,  he  had  conciliated  instead 
<^  alienating  his  natural  supports,  and  had  so  been  able  to  meet 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Hellenes. 
As  it  was,  Greece  was  at  first  divided,  the  Rhodians,  Athenians, 
and  Athamanians  siding  with  Rome ;  M,ta\a,  Epirus,  Achfea, 
and  Sparta  being  neutral ;  and  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Allies  of 
Acamania,  Megalopolis,  and  Aigos  supporting  «•*"■  P"^- 
Philip ;  while  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  after  Flamininus  had 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  almost 
the  entire  force  of  Hellas  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
Rome  had  also  the  alliance  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  always  hostile 
to  their  Macedonian  neighbours,  and  of  Attalus,  king  of  Peiga- 
mus.  Philip  was  left  at  last  without  a  friend  or  ally,  excepting 
Acarnania,  which  exhibited  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  grateful 
nation  firmly  adhering  to  its  benefactor  in  his  adversity. 

^tallB  of  the  Beoond  BomAn  War.    Sulpicius  Galba  lands  in  Epinis, 
B.C.  loo,  and  early  tlie  next  year,  in  concert  with  the  Dardanians  and  Illyrians, 
attacks  Macedonia  on  the  land  side,  while  the  Roman  fleet,  wit!)  the  con- 
tingents  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  threatens  the  sea-board.      Galba 
gains  sonie  advantages,  but  makes  no  very  serious  impression.      The  fleet 
takes  Andros  and  Oreus  in  Eubcea.    Towards  winter  £tolia  joins  the  Roman 
ride,  and  her  troops  invade  Thessaly,  where  they  are  defeated  by  Philip  near 
PharcadoB.      Id  b.C.  19S  the  consul,  Villius,  landing  in  Eptms  late  in  the 
year,  effects  nothing,  but  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  his  successor,  defeats  Philip 
on  the  Aous,  and,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  proceeds  through  Thes- 
saly into  Phocis,  b^ieging  only  the  towns  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons.    The 
fleet  takes  Eretria  and  Carystus  in  Eub<Ea.    Achau  and  Bceotia  jinn  the 
Romans.     Philip  makes  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  gives  him      „     .     , 
Argos.     In  B.C.  igTi  Flamininus,  having  wintered  at  Thebes,   f    ^^^\ 
invaded  Thessaly  and  met  Philip  at  Cynocephala:,  where  he      '^""^^^ 
<»>mp1ete)y  defeated  him.     This   battle  decided   the  war, 
and  with  it  the  Ui/a  of  Macedonia.    Philip  at  once  consented  to  terms  of 
peace. 

38.  The  terms  of  peace  agreed  to  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of 
CynocephaleC  were  the  following : — (i)  He  was  to  evacuate  all 
the  Greek  cities  which  he  held,  whether  in  Europe  or     t  mw  of 
Asia,  some  immediately,  the  others  mthin  a  given  peace  granted 
time ;  {2)  He  was  to  surrender  his  state^alley  and     ^°       ^ 
all  his  navy  except  five  light  ships;  (3)  He  was  to  restore  all  the 
Roman  prisoners  and  deserters ;  and  (4J  He  was  to  pay  to  the 
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Romans  i,cx)o  talents,  500  at  once,  the  rest  in  ten  annual  instal- 
ments. He  was  also  to  abstain  from  all  a^ressive  war,  and  to 
surrender  any  claim  to  his  revolted  province,  Orestis.  These 
terms,  though  hard,  were  as  favourable  as  he  had  any  right  to 
expect.  Had  the  ^tolians  been  allowed  to  have  their  way,  he 
would  have  been  far  more  severely  treated. 

39.  The  policy  of  Rome  in  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  Greeks, 
and  even  withdrawing  her  garrisons  from  the  great  fortresses  of 

c  ..1       .   r  Demetrias,    Chalcis,   and   Corinth— the  'fetters  of 
Settlement  of  '  ,      ,        „  ,       ^       ,    ,        , 

Greece,  Greece  — was  undoubtedly  sound.  Greek  freedom 
B.C.  194.  could  not  be  maintained  excepting  under  her  pro- 
tection ;  and,  by  undertaking  the  protectorate,  she  attached  the 
bulk  of  the  Greek  people  to  her  cause.  At  the  same  time,  the 
establishment  of  universal  freedom  prevented  any  state  from 
having  much  power ;  and  in  the  quarrels  that  were  sure  to  ensue 
Rome  would  find  her  advantage. 

The  chief  features  of  the  settlement  of  Greece  made  by  Flamininus,  B.C.  1g^, 
were  the  subdivision  of  states  aud  the  establishment  of  separate  independence. 
Ferrhiebia,  Dolopia,  and  Magnesia  were  detached  from  Thessaly  and  erected 
into  independent  communities.  In  Eubaa,  Oreus,  Eretria,  and  Carystus  were 
made  free  towns.  Argos  was  detached  from  Sparta,  and  became  once  more 
her  own  mistress.  The  Leagues  of  AchKi  and  ^tolia  were  not,  however, 
dissolved,  but  were  left  to  balance  each  other.  Achia  even  received  back 
some  of  her  lost  states,  as  Corinth,  Hersea,  and  Triphylia.  Greece  generally 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  arrangement  made,  but  it  wholly  failed 
to  satisfy  the  £toliaiis. 

30.  War  broke  out  in  Greece  in  the  very  year  of  Flamininus' 
departure,  B.C.  194,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  ^tolians,  who  en- 
couraged Nabis  to  attack  the  Achfeans,  then  mur- 

wiih^^toiia,  dered  Nabis,  and  finally  invited  Antiochus  over 
iQd-iao  '^'^™  Asia.  The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylse,  B.C.  191  {supra,  p.  224),  left  the  ^tolians 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  which  they  had  provoked,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
but  complete  submission.  Rome  curtailed  their  territory,  and 
made  them  subject- allies,  but  forbore  to  crush  them  utterly, 
since  they  might  still  be  useful  against  Macedonia. 

31.  The  degradation  of  ^Etolia  was  favourable  to  the  growth 
Growth  of  ^""^  advancement  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  at 
the  Achsan    one  and  the  same  time  was  patronised  by  Rome, 

^"^''      and  seemed  to  patriotic  Greeks  the  only  remaining 
rallying  point  for  a  national  party.  The  League  at  this  time  was 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  able  and  honest  Philopoemen,  whose 
efforts  for  its  exten^on  were  crowned  with  remarkable  success. 
After  the  murder  of  Nabis  by  the  ^tolians,  Sparta  was  induced 
to  join  the  League,  B.C.  192 ;  and,  a  year  later,  the  last  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states  which  had  remained  separate,  MessSn^ 
and  Elis,  came  in.  The  League  now  reached  its  widest  ter- 
ritorial extent,  comprising  all  the  Peloponnese,  together  with 
Megara,  and  other  places,  beyond  its  limits. 

The  annesatioB  of  Sparta,  though  legallf  effected,  was  an  injudicions 
measure ;  and  its  compulsory  retention  m  the  League,  after  it  had  shown  plaifllT 
fts  wish  to  secede,  was  a  fatal  mistake,     Mess^n^,  on  the  other  hand,  though 


32.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  peace  with  Rome,  Philip  for 
some  years  remained  quiet  But  having  assisted  the  Romans  in 
their  struggle  with  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  he  Troobles  of 
was  allowed  to  extend  his  dominions  by  wars,  not  Philip's 
only  with  Thrace,  but  also  with  the  Dolopians,  '^•^^^y**^ 
Athamanians,  and  even  the  Thessalians  and  Magnesians.  When, 
however,  his  assistance  was  no  longer  needed,  Rome  required  him 
to  give  up  all  his  conquests  and  retire  within  the  limits  of  Mace- 
donia. Prolonged  n^otiations  followed,  until  at  last  (B.C.  183) 
the  Senate  was  induced  to  relax  in  their  demands  by  the  media- 
tion of  Demetrius,  Philip's  second  son,  long  a  hostage  at  Rome, 
for  whom  they  professed  to  have  a  warm  regard.  The  favour 
openly  shown  towards  this  prince  by  the  Roman  government 
was  not  perhaps  intended  to  injure  him ;  but  it  naturally  had 
that  result.  It  roused  the  suspicion  of  his  father  and  the  jealousy 
of  his  elder  brother,  Perseus,  and  led  to  the  series  of  accusations 
against  the  innocent  youth,  which  at  length  induced-  his  father 
to  consent  to  his  death,  B.C.  iSi.  It  may  have  been  remorse  for 
his  hasty  act  which  brought  Philip  himself  to  the  grave  within 
two  years  of  his  son's  decease,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

33.  It  is  said  that  Philip  had  intended,  on  discovering  the  inno- 
cence of  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  his  false  accuser,  Perseus,  to 

debar  the  latter  from  the  succession.      He  brought    , 

,  ,   .  ,.      ..,  ...  Accession  of 

forward  into  public  life  a  certam  Antigonus,  a  ne-  the  ia»t  king, 

phew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  and  would,  it  is  believed,      g^^o 
have  made  him  his  heir,  had  he  not  died  both  pre- 
maturely and  suddenly.   Antigonus  being  absent  from  the  Court, 
Perseus  mounted  the  throne  without  opposition ;  but  he  took 
T  2 
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care  to  secure  himself  in  its  possession  by  soon  afterwards 
murdering  his  rival. 

34.  It  had  been  the  aim  of  Philip,  ever  since  the  battle,  of 
Cynocephalae,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  Perseus,  to- 

maintain  the  peace  with  Rome  as  loi^  as  might  be 
fiw^r final  feasible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  invigorate  and 
^ih'^''       strengthen  Macedonia  in  every  possible  way,  and  so 

to  prepare  her  for  a  second  struggle,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  terminate  differently  from  the  first.  Philip  re-popu- 
lated his  exhausted  provinces  by  transplantations  of  Thracians 
and  others,  recruited  his  finances  by  careful  working  of  the  min- 
eral treasures  in  which  Macedonia  abounded,  raised  and  disciplined 
a  laige  military  force,  and  entered  into  alliances  with  several  of 
the  northern  nations,  Illyrian,  Celtic,  and  perhaps  even  German,, 
whom  he  hoped  to  launch  gainst  Rome,  when  the  proper  time 
should  arrive.  Perseus,  inheriting  this  policy,  pursued  it  diligently 
for  eight  years,  allying  himself  by  intermarriages  with  Prusias  of 
Bithynia  and  Seleucus  of  Syria,  winning  to  his  cause  Cotys  the 
Odrysian,  Gentius  the  Illyrian,  the  Scordisci,  the  Bastarns,  and 
others.  Even  in  Greece  he  had  a  considerable  party,  who  thought 
his  yoke  would  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  Rome.  Bceotia 
actually  entered  into  his  alliance ;  and  the  other  states  mostly 
wavered  and  might  have  been  won,  had  proper  measures  been 
taken.  But  as  the  danger  of  a  rupture  drew  near,  Perseus'  good 
genius  seemed  to  forsake  him.  He  continued  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  procrastination  long  after  the  time  had  arrived  for  vigorous 
and  prompt  action.  He  allowed  Rome  to  crush  his  friends  in 
Greece  without  reaching  out  a  hand  to  their  assistance.  Above 
all,  by  a  foolish  and  ill-timed  niggardliness,  he  lost  the  advantage 
of  almost  all  the  alliances  which  he  had  contracted,  disgusting 
and  alienating  his  allies,  one  after  another,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
subsidies  which  they  required  before  setting  their  troops  in  mo- 
tion. He  thus  derived  no  benefit  from  his  well-filled  treasury, 
which  simply  went  to  swell  the  Roman  gains  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

35.  The  Romans  landed  in  Epirus  in  the  spring  of  B.C  171, 
War  of      and  employed  themselves  for  some  months  in  de- 

"^me"  taching  from  Perseus  his  allies,  and  in  putting  dowa 
B.e,  171-168,  his  party  in  the  Greek  states.  They  dissolved  the 
Bceotian  League,  secured  the  election  of  their  partisans  in  various 
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places,  and  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  Achsea  and  Thessaly. 
Perseus  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  making  a  trace 
during  these  months,  and  the  Romans  were  thus  able  to  com- 
plete their  preparations  at  their  leisure.  At  length,  towards 
autumn,  both  armies  took  the  field — Perseus  with  39,000  foot 
and  4,000  horse,  the  Romans  with  an  equal  number  of  horse, 
but  with  foot  not  much  exceeding  30,000.  In  the  first  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  Thessaly,  Perseus  was  victorious ;  but  he 
made  no  use  of  his  victory,  except  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
denied  him.  The  war  then  languished  for  two  years ;  but  in 
B.C.  168,  the  command  being  taken  by  L.  ^milius  gattie  of 
PauUus,  P«Be«s  was  forced  to  an  engagement  near  Pydo*. 
Pydna  (June  22),  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  monMchy.  The 
defeated  prince  fled  to  Samothrace,  carrying  with  him  6,000 
talents — a  sum  the  judicious  expenditure  of  which  might  have 
turned  the  scale  against  tiie  Romans.  Here  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  captured  by  the  prsetor,  Octavius,  and,  being  earned 
to  Rome  by  the  victorious  consul,  was  led  in  triumph,  and  within 
a  few  years  killed  by  ill  usage,  about  B.C.  166. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Perseus  voluntarily  starred  himself  to  death ; 
but  the  more  general  statement  is  that  he  was  kiHed  by  his  gaards,  who  had 
orders  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping.    The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  un- 

36.  The  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  not  at  once  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  but  v/as  divided  up 
into  four  distinct  states,  each  d  them,  it  would  seem.  Treatment  of 
a  kind  of  federal  republic,  which  were  exj»essly  few-  Macedonia. 
bidd^i  to  have  any  dealings  one  with  another.  Am^ipolis, 
Thessalonica,  Fella,  and  PeUgonia  were  made  the  capitals  of  the 
four  states.  To  prevent  any  outburst  of  discontent  at  the  loss  of 
political  status,  the  burthens  hitherto  laid  upon  the  people  were 
lightened.  Rome  was  content  to  receive  in  tribute  from  the 
Macedonians  one-half  the  amount  which  they  had  beea  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  their  kings. 

37.  In  Greece,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  last  Macedonian 
War  was  the  disappearance  of  four  out  of  the  five  Federal 
Unions,  whidi  had  recently  divided  almost  the  Effect  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hellenic  soil  amoi^  them.  The  alle-  ™w  »"  ««="■ 
giance  of  ./^olia  had  wavered  durii^  the  stru^e ;  and  at  its 
close  the  Romans  either  formally  dissolved  the  League,  or  made 
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it  simply  municipal.  Acamania,  which  went  over  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  was  nominally  allowed  to  continue  a  con- 
federacy, but  practically  vanishes  from  Grecian  history  from  this 
^noment.  Bceotia  having  submitted,  B.C.  171,  was  formally  broken 
up  into  distinct  cities.  Epirus  was  punished  for  deserting  the 
Roman  side  by  desolation  and  depopulation,  the  remnant  of  her 
people  being  handed  over  to  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.  The  only  power 
remaining  in  Greece  which  possessed  at  once  some  strength,  and 
a  remnant  of  independence,  was  Achiea,  whose  fidelity  to  Rome 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  made  it  impossible  even  for 
the  Roman  Senate  to  proceed  at  once  to  treat  her  as  an  enemy. 

38.  Achsea,  nevertheless,  was  doomed  from  the  moment  that 
Macedonia  fell.     The  policy  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  not 

Proceedings  of  guided  by  a  sense  of  honour,  but  wholly  by  a  regard 
^^AdT"*   for  her  own  interests.     Having  crushed  Macedonia 
DepoitatioD    and  mastered  all  Greece  except  Achaea,  she  required 
thou^d      ^°^  ^^  completion  of  her  work  in  this  quarter  that 
chief  citizens.  Achaea  should  either  become  wholly  submissive  to 
her  will,  or  be  conquered.    It  was  at  once  to  test  the  submissive- 
ness  of  the  Achxan  people,  and  to  obtain  hostages  for  their  con- 
tinued  good  behaviour,  that  Rome,  in  B.C.  167,  required  by  her 
ambassadors  the  trial  of  above  a  thousand  of  the  chief  Achxans 
on  the  chaise  of  having  secretly  aided  Perseus ;  and,  when  the 
Ach^an  Assembly  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  carried  off  to  Italy  the 
whole  of  the  accused  persons.    All  the  more  moderate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Achseans  were  thus  deported,  and  the  strong  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  Callicrates  and  his  friends,  were  left  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  government.  For  seventeen  years  the  accused  per- 
sons were  kept  in  prison  in  Etruscan  towns  without  a  hearing. 
.  Then,  when  their  number  had  dwindled  to  three 

hundred,  and  their  unjust  detention  had  so  exas- 
perated them  that  a  rash  and  reckless  policy  might  be  expected 
from  their  return  to  power,  Rome  suddenly  released  the  remnant 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  country. 

39.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  Power  fell  into  the 
Last  War  of  hands  of  Dixus,  Critolaus,  and  Damocritus,  three 
the  Achscans  gf  the  exiles  who  were  most  bitterly  enraged  against 
Rome,  ends    Rome ;  and  these  persons  played  into  the  hands  of 

■.c.  146.      jjjgjj  hated  enemies  by  exciting  troubles  intended 
to  annoy  the  Romans,  but  which  really  gave  them  the  pretext — 
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which  was  exactly  what  they  wanted — for  an  armed  interference. 
The  rebellion  of  Andriscus,  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  in  Mace- 
donia (b.c.  149  to  148),  caused  a  brief  delay ;  but  in  B.C.  146,  four 
years  after  the  return  of  the  exiles,  war  was  actually  declared. 
Metellus  first,  and  then  Mummius,  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
League  -,  Critolaiis  fell  in  battle  ;  Diieus  slew  himself ;  Corinth, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Acheean  army  had  taken  refuge,  was 
taken  and  sacked,  and  the  last  faint  ^ark  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence was  extinguished.  Achxa  was  not,  indeed,  at  once  reduced 
into  a  province ;  and,  though  the  League  was  formally  dissolved, 
yet,  after  an  interval]  its  nominal  revival  was  permitted  ;  but  the 
substance  of  liberty  had  vanished  at  the  battle  of  Leucopetra, 
and  the  image  of  it  which  Folybius  was  allowed  to  restore  was  a 
mere  shadow,  known  by  both  parties  to  be  illusory.  Before 
many  years  were  past,  Acha-a  received,  like  the  other  provinces, 
her  proconsul,  and  became  an  int^ral  part  of  the  great  empire 
against  which  she  had  found  it  vain  to  attempt  to  stni^le. 

Details  of  the  IdUt  AdluMn  War.  Interference  of  the  League  between 
Athens  and  Orapus,  and  also  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  B.e.  150. 
Appeal  of  Sparta  to  Rome,  answered  by  an  ambiguous  rescript,  B.C.  ng. 
Defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  Damocritus,  B.C.  14S.  Interference  of  Metellus. 
Dissolution  of  toe  League  demanded.  Id  return,  the  Roman  envoys  are 
insulted  at  Corinth.  After  fruitless  negotiattons,  which  consume  most  of  the 
year  B.C.  147,  war  is  finally  declared  in  B.C.  146,  Critolaiis  being  Achzaa 
general,  and  Metellus  the  commander  on  the  Roman  side.  Heracleia  having 
revolted  from  the  League,  Critolaiis  proceeds  to  reduce  it,  but  is  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Metellus,  who  completely  defeats  him  at  Scarpheia,  near 
Thermopylx.  Death  of  Crit«latls.  Final  effort  made  by  Dixus.  He  collects 
a  force  at  Corinth ;  gains  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Romans  under  Mummius, 
and  Uiea  Rghts  the  pitched  battle  of  Leucopetra,  in  which  he  is  completely 
beaten.    Corinth  &lk.    Mummius  plunders  and  destroys  it. 


History  oftht  Smalkr  Stales  and  Kingdoms  formed  ou/ of  the 
Fragments  of  Alexandet' s  Monarchy. 

BoUTOM.  Besides  most  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  above  as  autho- 
rities for  the  history  of  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Macedonian  kingdoms,  the 
following  are  of  value ; — (a)  The  fragments  of  Memkok  of  Heracleia  Pontica, 
published  in  the  Fragmtnta  Hiilorieerum  Griceonim  of  C.  Muller.  Paris, 
1849;  vol.  iii.  (i)  The  Partbica  of  Arrian,  contained  in  the  BiUietbeca  of 
pHOTiirs  (ed,  Bekker.  Berolini,  1834;  a  vols.  4to.),  (c)  The  great  work 
of  the  Jewish  historian  Fl.  Josephus,  entitled  Jnliqiulalum  Judaicarum  librixx. 
(ed.  K.  E,  RiCHTEB.  '  Lipsis,  1815-7;  4  vols,  8vo.),  {d)  Ammianus  Mar- 
CELLINUS,  Hiitoria  Romana  (ed.  Wagner  et  ErfuRDt.  Lipsix,  i  So3 ;  j  vols, 
8vo.).    And,  especially  for  the  Jewish  history,  (c)  The  Books  of  Mattabeei. 
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Modern  works  on  this  portion  of  Ancient  History  treat,  in  genera),  only 
some  branch  of  it,  and  will  therefore  iind  their  most  fitting  place  under  the 
beads  of  the  various  states  and  kingdoms.  , 

Besides  the  three  main  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mace- 
donia, which  were  formed  out  of  the  great  empire  of  Alexander, 
„,      ,       there  arose  in  the  Kast  at  this  time,  partly  out  of 
unalJer  States  Alexander's  dominions,  partly  out  of  unconquered 
f^nenisof   portions  of  the  Persian  territory,  a  number  of  inde- 
Aiexander's    pendent  lesscr  states,    mostly  monarchies,  which 
'"^'  played  an  important  part  in  Oriental  history  during 

the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  and  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  of  which  therefore  some  account  must  be  given  in  a  woric  like 
the  present.  The  principal  of  these  were,  first,  in  Asia  Minor,  Per- 
gamus,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia ;  secondly, 
in  the  region  adjoining,  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia ;  thirdly, 
in  the  remoter  East,  Bactria  and  Parthia ;  and  fourthly,  in  the 
tract  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  Judaea, 

Our  information  on  the  subject  of  these  kingdoms  is  veij  scanty.  No 
ancient  writer  gives  us  any  continuous  or  separate  history  of  any  of  them. 
It  is  only  so  far  as  they  become  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  the  greater 
kingdoms  that  they  attract  the  ancient  wrrters'  attention.  Their  history  is 
thus  very  incomplete,  and  sometimes  quite  fragmentary.  Much,  however,  has 
been  done  towards  making  out  a  continuous  narratiw,  in  some  cases,  by 
a  Hkitful  combination  of  scattered  notices,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  coins. 


I.    EinGDOM   OX-  FEBQAUUS. 

I.  In  Western  Asia  the  most  important  of  the  lesser  kingdonis 
was  that  of  Pei^mus,  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  war  waged 
Kingdom  of  between  Seleucus  Nicator  and  Lysimachus.     (See 
Pei^mus:     above,  p.  320.)     Small  and  insignificant  at  its' origin, 
Eenerai       this  kingdom  gradually  grew  into  power  and  im- 
fcatures.       portajice  by  the  combined  military  genius  and  pru- 
dence of  its  princes,  who  had  the  skill  to  side  always  with  the 
stronger  party.     By  assisting  Syria  against  the  revolted  satrap, 
Achaeus,  and  Rome  against  Macedon  and  Syria,  the  kii^s  tJ 
Pergamus  gradually  entailed   their  dominion,  until  they  were 
at  length  masters  of  fully  half  Asia  Minor.     At  the  same  time, 
they  had  the  good  taste  to  encourage  art  and  literature,  and  to 
render  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  a  sort  of  rival  to  Alexandria. 
They  adorned  Pergamus  with  noble  buildings,  the  remains  of 
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which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  They  warmly  fostered 
the  kindred  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  To  advance  literature, 
diey  establi^ed  an  extensive  public  library,  and  attracted  to  their 
capital  a  considerable  number  of  learned  men.  A  grammatical 
and  critical  school  grew  up  at  Pet^rous  only  second  to  the  Alex- 
andrian ;  and  the  i^yptian  papyrus  was  outdone,  as  a  literary 
material,  by  the  charta  Pergamena  (parchment). 

%.  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  was  a  certain  Philetxrus,  a 
'eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus  had  made  governor  of  the  place  and 
guardian  of  his  treasures.     On  the  death  of  Lya- 
machus   at  the   battle   of  Corupedion,   Philetaerus     phUeuems, 
maintained    possession  of  the  fortress  on  his  own     ^mX&i 
account,  and,  by   a   judicious  employment   of  the 
wealth,  wh»%c^  he  had  become  possessed,  in  the  hire  of  mer- 
cenaries and  otherwise,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  indepen- 
dence, and  even  in  transmitting  his  principality  and  treasure  to 
his  nephew,  Eumenes,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  his  brother. 

3.  Eumenes  I,  the  successor  of  Fhiletaenis,  was  attacked,  very 
shortly  afta*  his  accession,  by  Antiochus  I,  the  son  and  successor 
di  Sdeucus,  but  defeated  him  in  a  pitdied  battle  near  Sardis, 
and  obtained  an  increase  of  territory  by  his  victory,      jt^j—  ^.f 
H*  rdgncd  twenty-two  years,  and  died  from  the    Eumenei  I. 
cAects  of  over-drinking,  B.C.  241,  bequeathing  Per- 

gamus  to  his  first  cousin,  Attalus — the  son  of  his  father's  brother, 
Attalus,  by  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Achaeas. 

4.  Attalus  I  distinguished  himself  early  in  his  rdgn  (about 
B.C.  339)  by  a  great  victory  over  tiie  Gauls,  who  had  been  now 
for  above  thirty  years  settled  in  Northern  Phrygia 
(Galatia),  whence  they  made  continual  plundering     Aita^'l. 
raids   upcm  their   neighbours.     On   obtaining   this     o.f*;o- 
success,  he  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  title  of 

'king,'  having  previously,  like  his  two  predecessors,  borne  only  that 
of  'dynast.'  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  for  the  space 
(rf  about  ten  years,  when  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Antiochus  Hierax,  the  brother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  was 
eadeavouring  to  make  himself  king  of  Asia  Minor.  Havii^ 
defeated  this  ambitious  prince,  and  driven  him  out  of  Asia,  Attalus 
succeeded  in  vastly  enlarging  his  own  dominions,  which,  about 
B.C  aa6,  included  most  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Halys  and 
north  of  Taurus.    But  the  Syrian  monarchs  were  not  inclined 
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to  submit  to  this  loss  of  territory.  First  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
(B.C.  326),  and  then  Antiochus  the  Great,  by  his  general  Acha^us 
(b.c.  123),  made  war  upon  Attalus,  and  by  the  year  B.C.  aai  his 
conquests  were  all  lost,  and  his  dominions  once  more  reduced  to 
the  mere  Pergamene  principality.  But  in  B.C.  218  the  tide  again 
turned.  By  the  help  of  Gallic  mercenaries  Attalus  fecovered 
^olis  ;  and  two  years  later  he  joined  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  Achscus,  who  had  been  driven  into  revolt,  a  stroke  of 
policy  which  led  to  his  receiving  back  from  Antiochus,  after 
Achseus'  defeat  and  death,  B.C.  214,  most  of  the  territory  whereof 
he  had  been  deprived  seven  years  previously.  Three  years  after 
this,  B.C.  2ii,by  joining  the  j^tolians  and  Romans  against  Philip, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
which  depended  on  its  enjoying  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Rome. 
In  vain  Philip,  after  peace  had  been  made,  B.C.  204,  turned  upon 
Attalus,  invading  and  ravaging  his  territory,  and  endeavouring  to 
sweep  his  fleet  from  the  sea.  AttaluS,  in  alliance  with  Rhodes, 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  this  antagonist ;  and  the  battle  of 
Chios,  B.C.  201,  avenged  the  desolation  of  Pergamus.  In  the 
second  war  between  Rome  and  Philip,  B.C.  199,  the  Pei^amene 
monarch,  though  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  took  again  an  active 
part,  supporting  the  Romans  with  his  fleet  and  giving  them  very 
valuable  aid.  But  the  exertion  proved  too  much  for  his  physical 
strength ;  he  was  seized  with  illness  as  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Rome  in  an  assembly  of  the  Bceotians,  B.C.  197,  and,  having  been 
conveyed  to  Pei^amus,  died  there  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  left  behind  him  four  sons  by  his  wife  Apollonias,  viz.  Eumenes, 
Attalus,  PhiletKrus,  and  Athenaeus. 

The  encouragement  of  art  and  literature  by  tbe  Pergamene  monarchs  dates 
from  this  reign.  Already  were  the  temples  raised,  so  noted  for  th«r  magnifi- 
cence and  rare  workmanship.  The  cordial  reception  of  Attalus  at  Athens  was 
DO  doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  character  of  a  patron  of  learning  which  attached 

5.  Eumenes  II,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Attalus,  succeeded  him. 

He  was  a  prudent  and  wariike  prince,  the  inheritor  at  once  of  his 

father's  talents  and  his  policy.     In  the  wars  which  Rome  waged 

Rdgn  of      with  Philip,  with  Antiochus,  and  with  Perseus,  he 

^"Tr  "'    threw  his  weight  on  the  Roman  side,  only  on  one 

i»7-i6»,     occasion  showing  some  slight  symptoms  of  waverit^, 

wheninB-C.  ifighe  held  some  separate  correspondence  withPerseus. 

In  return  for  the  aid  which  he  furnished  against  Antiochus,  Rome, 
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after  the  battleofMagnesia,  made  over  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  whereof  she  had  deprived  the  Syrian  kii^.  Not  only 
were  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phry^ia,  Lycaonia,  Pamphylia,  and  portions  of 
Caria  and  Lycia,  acknowledged  now  by  the  authority  of  Rome  to 
'  be  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Pei^mus,  but  even  the  Cher- 
sonese, with  its  capital  Lysimacheia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Thrace,  were  attached  to  it.  The  Pergamene  monarchy  became  in 
this  way  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  war 
which  followed  with  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  183,  it  was  still 
further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  In 
those  waged  with  Phamaces  of  Pontus,  B,c.  183  to  179,  and  with 
the  Gauls,  about  B.C.  168,  it  was,  however,  the  object  of  Eumenes 
to  maintain,  rather  than  to  enlarge,  his  boundaries.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  long  reign  he  seems  to  have  become  suspicious  (A 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  been  inclined 
to  counteract  their  influence,  so  far  as  he  dared.  Hence  the 
Romans  distrusted  him,  and  were  disposed  to  support  against  him 
his  brother  Attains,  who  was  more  thoroughly  attached  to  their 
interests.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Eumenes  that  he  died 
when  he  did  :  otherwise,  he  might  have  had  to  contend  for  th« 
possession  of  his  kingdom  with  his  own  brother,  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  Rome. 

The  patronage  of  art  and  literature,  commenced  by  the  first  Attains,  was 
carried  yet  further  bf  Eumenes.  He  founded  the  great  library  at  Pergamus, 
which  was  regarded  as  rivalling  that  of  Alexandria,  and  adorned  his  capital  with 
a  vast  number  of  splendid  buildings.  Crates  of  Malius  began  to-teach  at  Per- 
gamus  in  bis  reign. 

6.  Though  Eumenes  left  behind  him  a  son,  called  Attains,  yet, 
as  this  Attalus  was  a  mere  boy,  the  crown  was  assumed  by  his 
uncle,  Attalu3|who  took  the  surname  of  Philadelphus.  Reiern  of 
Philadelphus  reigned  twenty-one  years,  from  B.C.  159  jp^i^adphM), 
to  138.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  was  ".c.  169-188. 
actively  engaged  in  various  wars,  restoring  Ariarathes  to  his  king- 
dom, about  B.C.  1 57,  helping  Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius, 
B.C.  152,  assisting  the  Romans  to  crush  Andriscus,  the  pseudo- 
Philip,  B.C.  149  to  14S,  and,  above  all,  engaging  in  a  prolonged 
contest  with  Prusias  II,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  conquered 
him  and  annexed  Pergamus  to  Bithynia,  if  Attalus  had  not  called 
in  the  aid  of  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocta  and  Mithridates  of  Fontus, 
and  also  that  of  the  Romans.  The  threats  of  Rome  forced  Prusias 
to  abstain,  and  even  to  compensate  Attalus  for  his  losses.  Attalus, 
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nevertheless,  was  glad  when,  B.C.  149,  an  opportunity  offered  itself 
of  exchanging  Pni^as  for  a  more  peaceful  and  friendly  neighbour. 
With  this  view  he  supported  Nicomedes  in  his  rebellion  against 
his  father,  and  helped  to  establish  him  in  his  kingdom.  A  quiet 
time  followed,  which  Attalus  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  his 
power  by  the  building  of  new  cities,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  ait.  Becoming  infirm  as  he  approached  his  eightietli 
year,  he  devolved  the  cares  of  the  government  on  his  minister, 
Philopoemen,  who  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  country.  Finajly, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  Philadelphus  died,  leaving  the  crown  to 
his  nephew  and  ward,  Attalus,  the  son  of  Eumenes  II,  who  must 
have  been  now  about  thirty  years  old. 

Among  the  cities  built  by  PhiladelpAius  were  Eumeneiain  Phrfgia,  Philadel- 
pbeia  in  Lydia,  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia.  He  is  said  to  have  given  100  talents 
/nearly  a5,ooo/.)  for  a  picture,  and  to  have  offered  foranother  600,000  sesterces 
'(4i375'-)-  He  greatly  augmented  the  library  commenced  by  his  predecessor. 
Crates  of  Mallus  bdongs  maiulf  to  his  reign. 

7.  Attalus  III,  the  son  of  Eumenes  II,  on  ascending  the  throne 
took  the  name  of  Philometor,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  Stratonic^, 

Reign  of  ^^  daughter  of  Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia.  He 
(Phil''''^U)"l  '■^g"^'^  fi^«  years  only,  from  B,c.  13S  to  133 ;  yet 
B.C.  '  into  this  short  space  he  crowded  more  crimes  and 
138-183.  odious  actions  than  are  ascribed  to  all  tiie  other 
kings  of  his  house  put  t<^ether.  He  condemned  to  death  without 
trial  all  the  old  counsellors  and  friends  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  their  families.  He  then  caused  to  be 
assassinated  almost  all  those  who  held  any  office  of  trust  in  the 
kingdom.  Finally,  he  turned  againA  his  own  relations,  and  even 
put  to  death  his  mother,  for  whom  he  had  professed  a  warm  afTec- 
tion.  At  length  remorse  seized  him,  and  he  abandoned  the  cares 
of  State,  devoting  himself  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  gardaiing, 
on  which  last  subject  he  wrote  a  work.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  a  sun-stroke ;  and,  by  a  will  as  strange 
as  his  conduct,  left  the  Roman  People  his  heir. 

8.  Rome  readily  accepted  the  legacy ;  but  Aristonicus,  a  bastard 
son  of  Eumenes  II,  boldly  disputed  the  prize  with  them,  claim- 
ing the  kingdom  as  his  natural  inheritance.     He  compelled  the 

Reign  of      citics  to  acknowledge  him,  which  had  at  first  refused 

Anstonjois,    jjjjQugj,  fg^j.  q{  f^e  Romans ;    and  when  Licinius 

118-iso.      Crassus  was  sent  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 

country,   Aristonicus    defeated   him,  and   took  him  prisoner. 
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B.C.  131.  In  the  year  following,  however,  Aristonicus  was  himself 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Perpema ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Peigamus  became  shortly  afterwards  a  Roman  province. 

On  the  history  of  Perganms,  see  the  Essay  of  the  Abb6SETiV,  Rrcherrbes  lur 
let  RtHi  dt  Pergana,  in  the  MivitaTti  itV  Acadittae  da  Injcrifilimu,  voL  zii.  Paris,. 
17*9 ;  4tO.  And  Clinton's  Xmgj  of  Ptrgamiu,  in  his  Faiti  Heiltnici,  Tol.  ill, 
Ai^iendin,  chap.  vi. 

On  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  see  Choiseul-Goitffier,  Fv^t^ 
Pitivrtique  de  la  Greet.  Paris,  1781-1809;  1  vols,  folio;  and  AXUNDELL, 
Vuit  to  tbt  Seven  Cburctei  in  Atia.     Landon,  1838;  8vo. 


n.    ezmgdom:  op  BiTHYinA. 

1  Though  Bithynia  was  conquered  by  Croesus  {supra,  p.  37)^ 
and  submitted  readily  to  Cyrus,  when  he  absorbed  the  Lydian- 
empire  into  his  own  dominions,  yet  we  find,  somewhat  early  in  the 
Per^n  period,  that  the  country  is  governed  by  native        g^. 
kings,  who  are  not  unfrequently  at  war  with  the    independent 
satraps  of  Asia  Minor.     The  fiiBt  of  these  semi-    th^^^^^ 
independent  monarchs  is  Dydalsus,  who  must  have  ''•'^■ 

been  contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponne^an  War.  He  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras,  probably  the  oppo- 
nent of  Fhamabazus  (about  B.C.  400),  who  left  the  crown  to  hia 
son,  Bas,  B.c.  37^.  This  king,  the  last  under  the  Persians,  held 
the  throne  for  the  long  term  of  fifty  years,  and  thus  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  state  of  things  under  the  Macedonians. 

a.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  Alexander's 
conquests  brought  about,  Bithynia  acquired  complete  independ- 
ence.    Bas  successfully  resisted  the  attempts,  which  j^^.     of  Bm 
Alexander  made  by  his  general  Carantus  (Caranus  P)  b,c. 

to  reduce  him,  and  at  his  death,  in  B,c.  336,  he  left  to     "*-*^- 
his  son,  Zipcetes,  a  flourishing  and  wholly  autonomous  kingdom. 

3.  Zipcetes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Bas,  successfully  main- 
tained the  independence,  which  he  had  inherited,  against  the 
attacks  of  Lysimachus  and  Antiochus  Soter,  while  he 
threatened  the  Greek  cities  in  his  neighbourhood,      ZipiEiet, 
Heracleia  Pontica,  Astacus,  and  Chalcedon.     He     jjll™ 
reigned  forty-eight  years,  from  B.C.  326  to  B.C.  278, 
and  left  behind  him  four  sons,  Nicomedes,  Zipcetes,  and  two 
others. 
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Folknring  the  example  of  the  coatemporarjr  Macedonian  nionarchs,  Zipcetes 
built  himself  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name— Zipcetium— 
under  Mount  Lyperus. 

4.  It  would  seem  that,  at  the  death  of  Zipcetes,  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons.   The  eldest 

of  them,  Nicomedes,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
1  to  Zipcetes,  his  younger  brother, 
'uiat^MS   '"^'^^"^  "^^  Gauls  to  cross  over  from  Europe  to  his 

assistance,  and  by  their  aid  defeated  his  brother  and 
fully  established  his  authority.  He  repelled  by  the  same  aid  an 
attack  on  his  independence  made  by  Antiochus  I.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  Nicomedes,  except  that  he  founded  Nicomedeia  on 
the  Gulf  of  Astacus,  and  that  he  married  two  wives,  Ditizel^  and 
Etazeta,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  had  a  single  son,  Zeilas,  while 
by  the  latter,  he  had  three  children,  Prusias,Tiboetes,  and  Lysandra, 
to  whom,  for  their  mother's  sake,  he  desired  to  leave  his  kingdom. 

5.  Zellas,  who  was  living  as  an  exile  in  Armenia,  having 
obtained  the  services  of  a  band  of  Gauls,  entered  Bithynia,  and 

established  his  authority  by  a  war  in  which  he 
Zeiiaa,  about  frequently  defeated  the  partisans  of  his  half-brothers. 
S4S^3as      V^'y  ^'t*l^  is  known  of  his  history ;   but  we  may 
gather  from  some  passages  that  he  carried  on  suc- 
cessful wars  with  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  founded  cities.    He  reigned  about  twenty  years,  and 
finally  perished  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  destroy  by 
treachery  a  number  of  Gallic  chiefs  at  a  banquet.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Prusias. 

6.  Prusias  I,  known  as '  Prusias  the  Lame,'  ascended  the  throne 
probably  about  B.c.  saS,  and  held  it  at  least  forty-five  years.    The 

Reign  of      earlier  years  of  his  reign  were  uneventful ;  but,  from 
Prusias  I,     about  B.C.  220  nearly  to  his  death,  he  was  en?a?ed 

about  .  ...  .     ,  , 

B.C.  in  a  series  01  important  wars,  and   brought   into 

saa-iso.  contact  with  some  of  the  chief  powers  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  By  his  unceasing  energy  he  extended  his  dominions  in 
several  directions,  and  would  have  raised  Bithynia  into  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  had  he  not  unfortunately 
given  offence  to  the  Romans,  first,  by  attacking  their  ally, 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and,  secondly,  by  sheltering  Hannibal. 
Not  content  with  extorting  the  consent  of  Prusias  to  the  surrender 
of  the  Carthaginian  refugee,  who  was  thereby  driven  to  put  an 
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end  to  his  own  life,  Rome,  under  the  threat  of  war,  compelled  the 
Bithynian  monarch  to  cede  to  Eumcnes  the  whole  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia-  He  compensated  himself  to  some  extent  by 
attacking  Heraclcia  Fontica ;  but  here  he  received  the  wound  from 
which  he  derived  his  surname  of '  the  Lame,'  and  shortly  after 
tiiis  he  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  a  son  called,  like  himself, 
Pnisias. 

Details  of  thia  B«igili  PrusUs  assists  Rhodes  against  Byzantium,  B.C.  no. 
Tibcetes,  bis  uncle,  is  moved  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Bithynian  crown ;  but, 
while  on  bis  way  to  do  so,  dies,  B.C.  iig.  Frusias  sends  rich  presents  to  the 
Rhodjans  after  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  an  earthquake,  B.C.  117. 
Gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Gauls,  B.C.  iiG.  Joins  Philip  of  Macedon 
in  bis  first  war  against  Rome,  and  attacks  the  territories  of  Attalus,  who 
is  thereby  forced  to  return  to  Asia,  b.c.  loS.  Between  the  liist  and  second 
Macedonian  War  joins  Philip  in  the  siege  of  Cius,  which  be  takes  and  keeps, 
changing  its  name  to  Frusa.  At  the  same  time,  b.c.  loj,  he  takes  Myrleia 
and  calls  it  Apameia,  after  his  wife.  From  the  second  Macedonian  War,  and 
from  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  stands  aloof;  but 
after  the  Ramans  have  withdrawn,  B.C.  iBB,  he  ventures  to  attack,  and,  by 
Hannibal's  help,  defeats  Eumenes.  Rome  hereupon  interposes,  demands 
Hannibal,  B.C.  183,  and  makes  Prusias  compensate  Eumenes  by  the  cession 
of  a  province.  Prusias  then  goes  to  war  with  Heracteia  Pontica,  and  takes 
Ciems  and  Tius,  but  is  wounded  and  soon  afterwards  dies,  about  B.C.  180. 

7.  Prusias  II,  the  son  and  successor  of  Prusias  I,  was  the  most 
wicked  and  contemptible  of  the  Bithynian  monarchs.  Though 
he  had  married,  at  his  own  request,  the  sister  of  the  . 

Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  yet,  when  that  monarch  ^^L II, 
was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  he  lent  him  no  aid,  19^149 
only  venturing  once,  B,C,  169,  to  intercede  for  his 
brother-in-law  by  an  embassy.  When  victory  declared  itself  on 
the  Roman  side,  he  made  the  most  abject  submission,  and  thus 
obtained  the  consent  of  Rome  to  his  retention  of  his  kingdom. 
Like  his  father,  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with  Eumenes ;  and,  when 
that  king  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  11,  he  ventured  to 
b^in  a  war,  B.C.  156,  which  would  certainly  have  been  successful, 
had  the  Romans  abstained  from  interference.  They,  however, 
by  threats  induced  Prusias  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by  which  he 
relinquished  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  and  even  engaged  to  pay 
to  Attalus  the  sum  of  500  talents.  Meanwhile,  he  had  alienated 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties  and  impieties,  while 
Micomedes,  his  son,  had  conciliated  their  regard.  Viewing 
therefore  his  son  as  a  rival,  Prusias  first  sent  him  to  Rome,  and 
then  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  assassinated.  But  his  emissary 
betrayed  him ;   and  Nicomedes,  learning  his  danger,  with  the 
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connivance  of  the  Senate,  quitted  Rome  and  returned  as  a  pre- 
tender to  his  own  country.  There,  being  openly  supported  by 
Attalus,  and  known  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  Romans,  he 
was  received  with  general  favour ;  and,  having  besi^ed  his  father 
in  Nicomedeia,  obtained  possession  of  his  person  and  put  him 
to  death,  B.C.  149. 

8.  Nicomedes  II,  who  now  mounted  the  throne,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  in  assuming  the  title 

of  '  Epiphanes,'  or  '  Illustrious,'     He  reigned  fifty- 

Nicomedes  II,  eight  years,  from  B.C.  149  to  gi,  and  took  an  active 

us  fli       P°^^  '"  *^^  wars  which  at  this  time  desolated  Asia 

Minor,  It  was  his  object  to  stand  well  with  the 
Romans,  and  hence  he  willingly  sent  a  contingent  to  their  aid 
when  they  warred  with  Aristonicus  of  Pe^amus  (see  p.  284), 
B.C.  133  to  130,  and,  professedly  at  any  rate,  rendered  obedience 
to  the  various  commands  which  they  addressed  to  him.  Still  he 
made  several  attempts,  all  of  them  more  or  less  displeasing  to 
Rome,  at  increasing  the  power  and  extent  of  his  kingdom. 
In  B.C.  104,  he  attacked  Paphlagonia  in  combination  with  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great,  and  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  it  Required 
by  Rome  to  restore  his  conquest  to  the  legitimate  heir,  he  handed 
it  over  to  one  of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  Paphla- 
gonian  prince,  and  made  him  take  the  name  of  Pylsemenes. 
Shortly  afterwards,  B.C.  96,  when- Mithridates  endeavoured  to 
annex  Cappadocia,  and  Laodic^,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  fled 
to  him,  he  married  her,  and,  warmly  espousing  her  cause,  estab- 
lished her  as  queen  in  Cappadocia ;  whence,  however,  she  was 
shortly  expelled  by  Mithridates.  Finally,  in  B.C.  93,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  sons  of  Laodic^,  he  brought  forward  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  also  her  son,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him 
the  crown  of  Cappadocia.  Here,  however,  he  overreached  himself. 
The  imposture  was  detected ;  and  Rome  not  only  refused  to  admit 
the  title  of  his  protegi  to  the  Cappadocian  crown,  but  required  him 
likewise  to  abandon  possession  of  Paphli^onia,  which  was  to  be 
restored  to  independence.  Soon  after  this,  the  loi^  reiga  of 
Nicomedes  II  came  to  an  end.  His  age  at  his  decease  cannot 
have  been  much  less  than  eighty, 

9.  Nicomedes  II  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Nicomedes  and 
Socrates,  who  was  surnamed  '  the  Good '  (X/nj^nfi').  Nicomedes, 
who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  succeeded,  and  is  knawa  as. 
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Nicomedes  III.  Hetoolt  the  titles  of 'Epiphanes' and 'Philo- 
pator.'  Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  when,  Rdgn  of 
at  the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  his  brother  So-  ^''<»"^«  HI. 
crates,  accusing  him  of  ille^timacy,  claimed  the  01-74. 
kingdom,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an  army  which  Mithridates  fur- 
nished, drove  Nicomedes  out,  and  assumed  the  crown.  Rome, 
however,  in  the  next  year,  Bx:.  90,  by  a  simple  decree  reinstated 
Nicomedes,  who  proceeded,  in  E.c.  89,  to  retaliate  upon  Mith- 
ridates by  plundering  incursions  into  his  territories.  Thus  pro- 
voked, Mithridates,  in  B.C.  88,  collected  a  vast  army,  defeated 
Nicomedes  on  the  Amneius,  and  drove  him  with  his  Roman 
allies  out  of  Asia.  The  first  Mithridatic  War  followed  ;  and  at 
its  close,  in  B.C.  84,  Nicomedes  was  rest^ed  to  his  kingdom  for 
the  second  time,  and  had  a  tranquil  reign  after  this  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  Dying  without  issue,  in  B.C,  74,  he  left  by  will  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans — a  legacy  which  brought  about  the  third 
and  greatest '  Mithridatic  War,' 

Tbe  history  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  has  been  treated  of  separately  by 
several  writei^.     Among  them  may  be  noticed: — 

Sevin,  RtebiTthei  lur  Ui  Rail  it  Bithynu,  in  the  Mimairei  de  I'Acadtmie  its 
Inicriplieru,  vol.  xv. 

Foy-Vaillant,  J.,  Sigum  Bitirmm  Hhlaria,  in  his  Admmenidarvm  Im- 
peritmi,     Paris,  1725;  4to. 

CuNTOK,  H.  F.,  Kmgi  ^  BUlynuj,  in  his  Fatti  HeUtmci,  vol.  iii.  Appendix, 
chap.  vii. 

nX.      EHraDOU    of    FAPELAOOinA. 

I.  Like  Bithynia,  Paphlagonla  became  semi-independent  under 
the  Achxmenian  monarchs.    As  early  as  B,c.  400,  the  rulers  of 
the  country  are  said  to  have  paid  very  little  regard  vintn  durinp 
to  the  Great  King's  orders ;  and  in  B.C.  394  we  find     the  Ptrsiui 
the  monarch,  Cotys,  allying  himself  with  Agesilaiis       ^^    ' 
against  Persia.     Thirty  or  forty  years   later  another  king   is 
mentioned  as  reduced  by  the  Persian  satrap,  Datames.     On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire,  Faphlagonia  was  attached  to 
his  dominions  by  Mithridates  of  Fontus,  and  it  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Pontic  kingdom. 

Earl7  FKptalftgonlan  Klnga-: — 1.  CoryUs,  about  B.c.  400,  aBows  the 
Ten  Thousand  to  pass  through  his  country.  3.  Cotys,  or  Otys,  makei 
alliance  with  Agesilatls,  and  assists  him  ifl  his  war  with  Phamab^zus,  B.C.  J94. 
8.  Thyus,  or  Thys,  noted  for  the  magniRcence  of  his  entertainments,  is  at- 
tached by  Datames,  at  tbe  command  of  Artaxencs  Mnemon,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  court,  where  he  continues  to  live  in  extraordinary  splendour^ 
about  B.C.  375  to  365. 
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4.  The  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  when,  Paph- 
li^onia  regained  its  independence,  are  unknown  to  us ;  but,  soon 
after  B.C.  aoo,  we  find  the  throne  once  more  occupied  by  native 
monarchs,  who  are  entangled  in  the-  wars  of  the  period.  These 
princes  have  a  difficulty  In  maintaining  themselves  a^inst  the 
monarchs  of  Fontus  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Bithynia  on 
the  other ;  but  they  nevertheless  hold  the  throne  till  B.C,  loa, 
when,  the  last  native  king,  Pylaemenes  I,  dying  without  issue, 
Mithridates  the  Great  and  Nicomedes  II  conjointly  seize  the 
country,  and  the  latter  establishes  on  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  rules  for  about  eight  years,  when  Mithridates  expels 
him  and  takes  possession  of  the  whole  territory. 

XiatoP  Faphlagcml&n  Kings : — 1.  Morzes  or  Morzias,  fights  against  the 
Romans  in  the  Gallo-Grzcian  War,  b.c.  189,  Is  attacked  and  conquered 
byPhamaces,  about  B.C.  181,  but  reinstated  in  his  dominions  and  compensated 
In  B.C.  179.  2.  Pylannenes  I  assists  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  b,  c.  i]i.  Said  to  have  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
Mithridates,  S.  P;lxmenes  II,  the  son  of  Nicomedes  II,  of  Bithynia.  Placed 
on  the  throne  by  his  father,  B.C.  loa.    Forced  to  retire,  about  B.C.  90. 

IV.    KiKaDOH  OP  poirrus. 

1.  The  satrapy  of  Cappadocia  appears  to  have  been  conferred 
by  Darius  Hystaspis  as  an  hereditary  fief  on  Otanes,  one  of  the 

Foundation  seven  conspirators,  who  was  descended  from  the 
..  ^S**"!^  ancient  Arian  kings  of  Cappadocia.  It  continued 
Aiiobuiaiies  I,  to  form  a  single  province  of  the  empire,  and  to  be 
B.C.  969.  governed  by  satraps  descended  from  Otanes,  till  the 
year  B.c.  363,  when  Ariobarzanes,  the  son  of  the  Mithridates  who 
was  satrap  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  rebelled,  and  made  himself 
king  of  the  portion  of  Cappadocia  which  lay  along  the  coast,  and 
which  was  thence  called  'I'ontus'bythe  Greeks,  Inland  Cappa- 
docia continued  to  be  a  province  of  Persia.  Ariobarzanes  reigned 
twenty-six  years,  from  B.C.  363  to  337,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mithridates  I  (commonly  called  Mithridates  II),  who 
held  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

2.  Mithridates  I,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  337,  seems  to 

have  remained  neutral  during  the  contest  between 
Mithri^tes  I,  Darius  Codomannus  and  Alexander.    On  the  re- 
887-802      Auction  of  Cappadocia  by  Perdiccas,  B.c.  323,  he 
was,  however,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, after  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  favour  of  Antigonus 
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and  helped  him  in  his  wars.  But  Antigonus,  growing  jealous  of 
him,  basely  plotted  his  death  ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Pontus 
and  resumed  a  separate  sovereignty,  about  B.C.  318.  In  B.C.  317 
he  supported  Eumenes  against  Antigonus ;  and  in  B.C.  30a  he 
was  about  to  join  the  league  of  the  satraps  against  the  same 
monarch,  when  Ant^uus,  suspecting  his  intention,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated. 

3.  Mithridates  II,  the  son  of  Mitbiidates  I,  succeeded.  He 
added  considerably  to  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  and 

even  ventured  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Mi^Stra  n, 
Greeks  of  Heracleia  Pontica,  B.C.  281,  whom  he     -00''™= 
undertook  to  defend  against  Seleucus.    According 
to  Diodorus,  he  reigned  thirty-six  years,  from  B.C  30a  to  266. 
He  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  Ariobarzanes. 

4.  Ariobarzanes  II,  who  appears  to  have  reigned  about  twenty^ 
one  years,  from  B.C.  366  to  345,  did  little  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  repulsed  an  attack  of  Ptolemy  (Euergetes  ?)  by     -g^^  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  but  afterwards  quar- A.riober»iie»  II, 
relied  with  that  fickle  people,  whose  close  ne^h-      to  about 
bourhood  was  very  injurious  to  his  kingdom.     He         **"■ 
also  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Amastris  upon  the 
Euxine,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Eumenes,  its  dynast. 
On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates,  who  was 
3  minor. 

5.  Mithridates  III,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  earlier  Pontic 
monarchs,  made  it  his  object  to  strengthen  and  augment  his 
kingdom  by  alliances  with  the  other  monarchs  and         . 
princes  of  Asia,  rather  than  by  warfare.    As  soon  as  Mit^^alU, 
he  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  married  a  sister  of     ^I^™' 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  with  whom  he  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Phrygia  as  a  dowry.     In  b,c.  222,  he  gave  his  daughter, 
X^odic4  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  son  of  Calli- 
nicus, and  at  the  same  time  married  another  daughter,  called  also 
Laodic^,  to  Achzeus,  the  cousin  of  Antiochus.    He  did  not  allow 
these  connections,  however,  to  fetter  his  political  action.     In  the 
war  between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  he  sided 
with  the  latter,  and  on  one  occasion  he  inflicted  a  most  severe 
defeat  upon  his  brother-in-law,  who  lost  20.000  men.  In  B.C.  220, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks  of  Sin6p^ ;  but  this  town, 

u  a 
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which  was  assisted  by  the  Rhodlans,  appears  to  have  maintained 
itself  against  his  efforts.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Mithridates  III 
reigned,  but  the  conjecture  is  reasonable  that  be  died  about 
p.C.  190. 

6.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Phamaces,  who 

conquered  Sindp6,  and  made  it  the  royal  residence,  about  B.C.  183. 

This  king  soon  afterwards  involved  himself  in  a  war 

Phaiuacesi,    with  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  (see  above,  p.  283),  of 


lities  from  breaking  out ;  but  in  B.C.  181  Phamaces  took  the  field, 
overran  Paphlagonia,  expelling  the  king,  Morzes  or  Morzias,  and 
poured  his  troops  into  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  At  first,  he  met 
with  considerable  success  ;  but  after  a  while  the  tide  turned,  and 
in  B.C.  179  he  was  glad  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  giving  up 
all  his  conquests  except  the  town  of  Sindp^.  After  this  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lived  some  conader- 
able  time  longer,  probably  till  about  B.C.  160. 

7.  Phamaces  I  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates,  who  took 
the  name  of '  Euergetes,*  and  reigned  about  forty  years,  from  near 

B.C  160  to  120.    He  entered  into  alliance  with  At- 

Mitl^^tra  IV,  talus  H,  king  of  Peigamus,  and  lent  him  important 

iao"iao'     assistance  in  bis  wars  with  Prusias  II  of  Bithynia, 

B.C.  154.  A  few  years  later  he  made  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  sent  a  contingent  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Third  Punic 
War,  B.C.  150  to  145.  He  likewise  assisted  Rome  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  B.c.  131,  and  at  its  close  received  the  Greatef 
Phrygia  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  His  end  was  tr^ical. 
About  B.C.  120,  his  own  immediate  attendants  conspired  against 
htm,  and  assassinated  him  at  Sindp^,  where  he  held  his  court. 

8.  Mithridates,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  succeeded,  and  took 
the  title  of '  Eupator,'  for  which,  however,  modem  historians  have 

Reign  of     generally  substituted  the  more  high-sounding  epithet 

MiihridHtes  V,  of '  the  Great.'     He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  able 

B.C.     '    of  all  the  Pontic  kings,  and  will  bear  comparison 

l30-e4.  ^[[j  jny  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs  since  Darius 
Hystaspis.  Ascending  the  throne  while  he  was  still  a  minor,  and 
entrusted  to  guardians  whom  he  suspected,  it  was  not  till  about 
B.C.  113  that  he  could  undertake  any  important  enterprise.  But 
the  interval  of  about  eight  years  was  well  employed  in  the  train- 
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ing  of  his  own  mind  and  body — the  former  by  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, whereof  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  twenty-five ;  the  latter 
by  perpetual  huntii^  expeditions  in  the  roughest  and  most  re- 
mote regions.  On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  and  assuming  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  realised  at  once  the  danger  of 
his  position  as  ruler  of  a  petty  kingdom,  which  must,  by  its  posi- 
tion upon  her  borders,  be  almost  immediately  attacked  by  Rome, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  make  any  effectual  resistance. 
Already,  during  his  minority,  the  grasping  republic  had  seized 
his  province  of  Phrygia ;  and  this  was  felt  to  be  merely  a  fore- 
taste of  the  indignities  and  injuries  with  which,  so  long  as  he  was 
weak,  he  would  have  to  put  up.  Mithridates  therefore  determined, 
not  unwisely,  to  seek  to  strengthen  his  kingdom,  and  to  raise  it 
into  a  condition  in  which  it  might  be  a  match  for  Rome.  With 
this  object,  in  B.C  iix.  he  boldly  started  forth  on  a  career  of 
Eastern  conquest.  Here  Rome  could  not  interfere  with  him  ; 
and  in  the  space  of  about  seven  years  he  had  added  Hii 
to  his  dominions  the  Lesser  Armenia,  Colchis,  the  cooqaesti. 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
or  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  (the  modem  Crimea),  and  even 
the  whole  tract  westward  from  that  point  to  the  Tyras,  or 
Dniestr.  Having  thus  enlarged  his  dominions,  and  having  fur- 
ther strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  Danube,  Getse,  Sarmatx,  and  others,  whom  he  hoped  one 
day  to  launch  upon  Italy,  he  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  intrigues  and  intermarriages,  calculated  to 
^ve  him  greater  power  in  this  quarter. 

Marriage  of  Mithridates'  sbter,  Laodic^,  to  Ariarathes  VI,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  probablf  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  about  B.C.  110  to  115.  Marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  to  Tigranes,  Ling  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  about 
B.C.  96.  Alliance  with  Nieomedes  11  of  Bithynia,  for  the  partition  of  Faph- 
lagonia,  B.C.  103.  Occupation  of  Galatia  the  same  year.  First  seizure  of 
Cappodocia,  and  consequent  war  with  Nieomedes  (see  above,  p.  188),  B.C.  96. 
Nieomedes  defeated,  and  Ariaratbes  VII,  son  of  Ariarathes  VI  and  Laodic6, 
set  up.  Quarrel  picked  with  this  prince  by  Mithridates,  who  invites  him  to 
a  conference  and  murders  him,  about  b.  c.  94.  Attempt  to  establish  his  own 
son  on  the  Cappadocian  throne  fails,  B^c.  9^  Attempt  ta  place  Socrates  on 
the  throne  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  90,  also  ^ils. 

9.  Although  it  must  have  been  evident,  both  to  the  Romans 
and  to  Mithridates,  that  peace  between  them  could  RupWre  with 
not  be  maintained  much  longer,  yet  neither  party     Y■^^  ^„^ 
was  as  yet  prepared  for  an  actual  rupture.     The    bc.bb-84. 
hands  of  Rome  were  tied  by  the  condition  of  Italy,  where  the 
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'  Social  War'  impended ;  and  Mithridates  regarded  it  as  pru- 
dent to  temporise  a  iittle  longer.  He  therefore  submitted,  in 
B,c.  92,  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  which  assigned  Cap- 
padocia  to  a  Dativ«  monarch,  Ariobarzanes,  and  in  B.C.  90  to 
another  decree  which  reinstated  Nicomedes  on  the  throne  of 
Bithynia.  When,  however,  in  the  following  year,  Nicomedes, 
encour^ed  by  the  Romans,  proceeded  to  invade  the  Pontic 
kingdom,  and  the  demand  which  Mithridates  made  for  redress 
produced  no  result,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  was  come 
when  he  must  change  his  policy,  and,  laying  aside  all  pretence 
of  friendliness,  commence  the  actual  stru^le. 

Fint  Bomsn  Wftr.  The  war  began,  B.C.  88,  with  the  invasioD  of  Cappa- 
docia  by  Mithridates,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  and  drove  out 
Ariobarzanes.  Bithynia  was  then  invaded,  and  the  forces  of  Nicomedes  were 
completely  routed  on  the  Amneins.  His  Roman  allies  also  sulTered  a  severe 
defeat.  Mithridates  overran  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  even  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor  except  a  few  towns  in  Lycia 
and  Ionia.  Having  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Pergamus,  he  gave  the 
fatal  order  that  all  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  should  on  one  day  be  mas- 
sacred— an  order  which  was  generally  obeyed,  and  which  caused  tbe  death  of 
So,qoo  persons.  The  next  year,  B.C.  87,  Mithridates  sent  his  general,  Arche- 
lalis,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  into  Greece ;  and  in  B.C.  86  he  sent 
a  second  army  to  reinforce  the  first  under  Taiilas,  But  the  Romans  under 
Sulla  totally  defeated  the  entire  combined  force  at  Chironeia  in  the  same 
year,  and  Mithridates  had  to  send  over  a  third  army,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  Dorylaiis.  Hitherto  the  Pontic  prince  had  been  the  assailant, 
and  had  kept  the  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  now  a  change  occurred. 
A  second  Roman  army  under  Fimbria,  a  Manan  partisan,  took  the  field,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  Asia,  made  Mithridates  tremble  for  his  own  territory. 
His  generals  lost  a  great  battle  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  85,  and  he  himself,  forced  to 
become  a  fugitive,  with  difficulty  avoided  falling  into  his  enemies'  hands.  Soon 
afterwards  Archelaiis  and  Dorylaiis  suffered  a  severe  reverse  in  Greece ; 
and  Mithridates  felt  himself  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The  first  negotiation 
was  unsuccessrul ;  but  in  B.C.  84  terms  were  agreed  upon.  The  Pontic  prince 
surrendered  all  bis  conquests,  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  2,000  talents  (nearly  half 
a  million  sterling)  to  indemnify  Rome  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  also  de- 
livered into  the  victor's  hands  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  Nicomedes  and 
Ariobarzanes  were  restored  to  their  kingdoms,  and  the  Roman  authority 
was  re-established  in  the  province  of  'Asia.' 

10.  The  disasters  suffered  by  Mitliridates  in  the  Roman  War 

encouraged  the  nations  which  he  had  subjected  in  the  East  to 

Revolts,  and    revolt.     The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  threw  off  its 

Second       allegiance,  the  Colchians  rebelled,  and  other  nations 

Roman  War,     .       °  ^  ,  ,  '  ,    ,.      „ 

,.c.         m  the  same  quarter  showed  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
^^-**-       tion.     Mithridates  proceeded  to  collect  a  large  fleet 
and  army  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebels,  when  his  enterprise 
had  to  be  relinquished  on  account  of  a  second  and  wholly  un- 
provoked Roman  War.  Murena,  the  Roman  commander  in  Asia, 
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suddenly  attacked  htm,  almost  without  a  pretext,  B.C.  83 ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  followiog  year  that  peace  was 
re-established. 

Bacond  Bonum  War.  Murena  Invades  Pontus  at  the  instigation  of  Arche- 
laiis,  who,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  iU  faith,  had  fled  from  the  court  of 
bis  master  and  been  received  with  honour  by  the  Romans.  Mithridates  makes 
no  resistance,  but  sends  to  Rome  to  complain,  B.C.  6j.  The  Senate  by  a 
legate  commands  Murena  to  desist;  but,  d^regarding  the  injunction,  he  pre- 
pares for  a  second  invasion,  Mithridates  meets  him  on  the  baoks  of  the 
Halys,  and  gains  a  complete  victory.  Murena  escapes  with  dif^culty  into 
Phrygia,  while  Cappadocia  is  occupied  by  Mithridates.  The  Senate  now  sends 
a  second  legate,  and  peace  is  restored,  Mithridates  once  more  evacuating 
Cappadocia,  B.C.  81. 

II,  The  conclusion  of  the  Second  Roman  War  allowed  Mithri- 
dates to  complete  the  reduction  of  his  revolted  subjects,  which  he 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty  between  the  „  ^ 
years  B.C.  81  and  74.  He  suffered,  however,  duni^  for  the  liiial 
this  interval,  some  heavy  losses  in  an  attempt  which  "™^  ^ 
he  made  to  subdue  the  Achxans  of  the  Caucasus.  But  it  was  not 
so  much  in  wars  as  in  preparations  for  war  that  the  Pontic 
monarch  employed  thebreathing-space  allowed  himbytheRomans 
after  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  Murena.  Vast  efforts  were  made 
by  him  to  collect  and  discipline  a  formidable  army ;  troops  were 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; 
the  Roman  arms  and  training  were  adopted  \  fresh  alliances  were 
concluded  or  attempted;  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the  number  of 
400  triremes ;  nothing  was  left  undone  that  care  or  energy  could 
accomplish  towards  the  construction  of  a  power  which  might  fairly 
hope  to  hold  its  own  when  the  time  for  a  final  trial  of  strength 
with  Rome  should  arrive. 

Alliance  of  Mithridates  with  Sertorius,  about  B.C.  75.  Renewal  of  the 
aUiance  with  Tigranes.  Attempts  to  conclude  treaties  with  Phraates,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  with  various  Scythic  chiefs.  Sarmatiaus,  Scyths,  and  Bastanue 
are  induced  to  serve  in  the  Pontic  army. 

13.  The  armed  truce  might  have  continued  some  years  longer, 
for  Mithridates  still  hoped  to  increase  his  power,  and  Rome  was 
occupied  by  the  war  in  Spain  against  the  rebel  Ser- 
torius,  had  not  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III,  king  of   of  theliiird 
Bithynia,  in  B.C.  74,  brought  about  a  crisis.     That   ^""^"7)^"* 
monarch,  having  no  issue,  followed  the  example  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  leaving  his  dominions  by  will  to 
the  Roman  people.    Had  Mithridates  allowed  Rome  to  take  pos- 
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session,  the  Pontic  kingdom  would  have  been  laid  open  to  attack 
along  the  whole  of  its  western  border ;  Rome  would  have  been 
brought  vnthin  five  days'  march  of  Sin6p^  ;  and  thus  the  position 
of  Pontus,  when  war  broke  out,  would  have  been  greatly  weakened, 
Mithridates  therefore  resolved  to  seize  Bithynia  before  Rome  could 
occupy  it.  But  this  act  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
since  the  honour  of  the  great  republic  could  not  allow  of  her 
tamely  submitting  to  the  seizure  of  what  she  regarded  as  her 
own  property. 

13.  The  Third  War  of  Mithridates  with  Rome,  which  broke 
out  in  B.C.  74,  was  protracted  to  B.C.  6^,  and  thus  tasted  nearly 
^j^  ,  nine  years.  The  scene  of  the  war  was  Asia.  Its 
dutch  of  the  result  was  scarcely  doubtful  from  the  first,  for  the 
o'the  fuc'J^  Asiatic  levies  of  Mithridates,  though  armed  after  the 
of  the  Roman  fashion  and  disciplined  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  no  match  for  the  trained  veterans  of  the  Roman 
legions.  The  protraction  of  the  war  was  owing,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  genius  and  eneigy  of  the  Pontic  monarch,  who  created 
army  after  army,  and  who  gradually  learnt  the  wisdom  of  avoiding 
jMtched  battles,  and  wasting  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  cutting  off 
his  supplies,  falling  on  his  detachments,  entangling  him  in  difficult 
ground,  and  otherwise  harassing  and  annoying  him.  It  was  further 
owing  to  the  participation  in  it  of  a  new  foe,  Tigranes,  who 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  neighbour  and  connection  a  force  exceed- 
ii^  his  own,  and  very  considerable  resources.  Rome  was  barely 
capable  of  contending  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  two  such 
kingdoms  as  those  of  Pontus  and  Armenia ;  and  up  to  the  close  of 
B.C.  67,  though  her  generals  had  gained  many  s^nal  victories,  she 
had  made  no  great  impression  on  either  of  her  two  adversaries. 
The  war,  if  conducted  without  any  change  of  plan,  might  still 
have  continued  for  another  decade  of  years,  before  the  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  two  kings  would  have  been  exhausted. 
But  the  genius  of  Pompey  devised  a  scheme  by  which  an  immediate 
and  decisive  result  was  made  attainable.  His  treaty  with  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  brought  a  new  power  into  the  field — a  power  fully 
capable  of  turning  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  side  whereto  it 
attached  itself.  The  attitude  of  Phraates  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  B.c.  66  paralysed  Tigranes ;  and  the  Pontic  monarch, 
deprived  of  the  succours  on  which  he  had  hitherto  greatly  de- 
pended, thoi^h  he  still  resisted,  and  even  fought  a  battle  against 
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his  new  antagonbt,  was  completely  and  manifestly  overmatched. 
Defeated  near  the  Annenian  border  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey, 
and  forbidden  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Armenia  by  his  timid  and  suspi- 
cious brother-in-law,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  his  home  domi- 
nions to  the  victor,  and  to  retire  to  those  remote  territories  of  which 
he  had  become  possessed  by  conquest.  Even  Pompey  ^rank  from 
following  his  beaten  foe  into  these  inhospitable  regions,  and  with 
the  passage  of  Mithridates  acn>s9  the  river  Phasis,  tus  third  war 
with  Rome  came  to  an  end. 

Details  of  the  War.  b.c.  74.  Advance  of  Mithridates  through  Bithynia. 
His  victory  over  Cotta.  Sieges  of  Chalccdon  and  Cyzicus,— B.C.  73.  Siege  of 
Cfzicus  abandoned.  Great  losses  of  Mithridates.  His  army  defeated  by 
Lurallus.  Double  defeat  of  his  fleet  He,  however,  takes  Heracleia  Pontics, 
and,  returning  to  his  capita,  raises  a  fresh  army,  and  takes  up  a  position  at 
Cabeira. — B.C.  7a.  LucuUus  beseges  Amisus,  but  when  Mithridates  does  not 
move  to  its  relief,  he  raises  the  siege  and  marches  upon  Cabeira^  Numerous 
partial  encounters  follow.  At  length  Mithridates  determines  to  move  his 
camp,  whereupon  a  panic  ensues ;  his  army  is  attacked  and  routed,  and  he 
himself  with  difficulty  escapes  and  flies  to  Tigranes,  In  Armenia. — B.C.  71  t» 
70.  A  pause  in  the  war  now  occurs,  while  the  Romans  endeavour  to  persuade 
Tigranes  to  surrender  Mithridates.  On  hb  final  refusal,  B,c,  70,  he  too  is 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  war  is  transferred  into  his  territories. — 
B.C.  69.  Great  victory  of  Lucallus  over  Tigranes,  near  Tigranocerta,  and 
capture  of  that  city.  InefTeciual  appeal  of  Mithridates  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Phraates.— B.C.  68.  Second  victory  of  Lucullus  over  Tigranes  and  Mithri- 
dates at  Artaxata.  Siege  of  Nisibis.  Mithridates  returns  with  an  army  to 
Pontus,  defeats  Fabius,  andshutshimupin  Cabeira. — b,C.  67.  Great  victory  of 
Mithridates  over  Triarius :  7,000  Romans  slain.  Action  of  Lucullus  paralysed 
by  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers.  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  recover  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia. — B.C.  66.  Lucullus  recalled,  and  Pompey  sent  into  Asia. 
Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  made  with  Pfaraates.  Tigranes  devotes  all 
lus  efforts  to  the  defence  of  his  southern  frontier.  Mithridates  retreats  before 
Pompey,  but  is  compelled  to  fight  at  great  disadvantage,  and  loses  almost  his 
whole  anny.  He  flies  to  Synoria,  where  he  once  more  collects  a  force,  and 
prepares  to  move  into  Armenia;  but  Tigranes  declines  to  receive  him,  and  he 
therefore  retreats  eastward,  croKes  the  Phasis  and  winters  at  Dioscurias,  in 
the  modem  Miogrelia.  The  war  now  comes  to  an  end,  though  no  peace  is 
made,  Mithridates  having  practically  relinquished  his  kingdom  and  withdrawn 
to  regions  whither  Rome  does  not  care  to  follow  him. 

14.  Mithridates,  in  B,c.  65,  retreated  from  Dioscurias  to  Panti- 
capaeum,  and  established  himself  in  the  old  kii^dom  of  the 
Bosporus.  Such  a  principality  was,  however,  too  narrow  for  his 
ambition.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  come  to  terms  with 
Pompey,  he  formed  the  wild  design  of  renewing  the  stru^le  with 
Rome  by  attacking  her  in  a  new  quarter.  It  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  westward  round  the  European  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  Roman  frontier,  pertiaps  even  to  march 
upon  Italy.  But  neither  his  soldiers  nor  his  near  relatives  were 
willing  to  embark  in  so  wild  a  project.   Its  announcement  caused 
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general  disaffection,  which  at  last  ended  in  conspiracy.  His  own 
son,  Phamaces,  headed  the  malcontents ;  and  the  aged  monarch, 
finding  no  support  in  any  quarter,  caused  himself  to  be  despatched 
by  one  of  his  guards,  B.C.  63.  The  bulk  of  Pontus  became  a 
Roman  province,  though  a  portion  continued  till  the  time  of  Nero 
to  be  ruled  by  princes  belongii^  to  the  old  royal  stock. 

Among  works  on  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

Foy-VaillaMT,  J.,  Riga  Pmli,  in  his  AcbKmtmdarvm  Impermm  (see  aboTC, 
p.  389). 

WoLTERSDORF,  J.  E.,  CommeMatio  iiitam  Milbridatii  Magni  per  ames  Jigt- 
itam  liilfni.     Gottingz,  tSii, 

Clinton,  H.  F.,  Kings  of  Pontus,  in  his  Fasti  HelUmei,  vol.  JiL  Appendix, 
chap.  viii. 


T.     KINaiX>U    OF   OAFFADOCIA. 

1.  After  the  division  of  the  Cappadocian  satrapy  into  two  pro- 
vinces, a  northern  and  a  southern  (see  p.  390),  the  latter  continued 

subject  to  Persia,  the  government  being,  however. 
Independence   ,      '  ,.  .         ,  ,     ^    ,  r       -,        i  -  .   ,     1 

assumed  by    hereditary  m  a  branch  of  the  same  family  which  had 

^""sffiL  °^*<^s  itself  independent  in  the  northern  province. 
The  Datames  and  Ariamnes  of  Diodorus  held  this 
position,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent  kings.  It  was 
only  when  the  successes  of  Alexander  loosed  the  bands  which  held 
the  Persian  empire  together  (B.C.  331)  that  the  satrap,  Ariarathes, 
the  son  of  Ariamnes,  assumed  the  airs  of  independence,  and, 
resisting  the  attack  of  Perdiccas,  was  by  him  defeated,  made  a 
prisoner,  and  crucified,  B.C.  322, 

3.  Perdiccas,  having  subjected  Cappadocia,  made  over  his  con- 
quest to  Eumenes,  who  continued,  nominally  at  any  rate,  its  ruler 
until  his  death  in  B.C.  316.    Cappadocia  then  revolted 


siB-aao  *^fifc3t^  3°*^  slew  the  Macedonian  general,  Amyntas, 
expelled  the  foreign  garrisons,  and  re-established  the 
independence  of  his  country.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  dispossess  him  either  by  Antigonus  or  Seleucus ;  and 
Ariarathes  left  his  crown  to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  Ariamnes,  pro- 
bably about  B.C.  280. 

3.  The  next  two  kings,  Ariamnes,  and  his  son,  Ariarathes  III, 
are  little  heard  of  in  history :  they  appear  to  have  reigned  quietly 
but  ingloriously.    A  friendly  connection  between  the  royal  houses 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  former, 
who  obtained  as  a  wife  for  his  much-loved  son,     Rdgns  of 

Stratonic6,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theus.    The  ^?"T*  f» 
'       .  "  ...         .        ,,,  Ararathes  III. 

two  reigns  of  Anamnes  and  Anaratnes  III  appear  to     about  b.c 
have  covered  a  space  of  at>out  sixty  years,  from  B.C.     "soaao. 
380  to  230.    Ariarathes  III  lefl  the  crown  to  a  son,  bearing  the 
same  name,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  an  infant. 

4.  The  reign  of  Ariarathes  IV  is  remarkable  as  being  that  which 
ended  the  comparative  isolation  of  Cappadocia,  and  brought  the 
kingdom  into  close  relation  with  the  other  monar-  . 
dues  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  only  with  them,  but  Aiiiira^  iv, 
also  with  the  great  republic  of  the  West.  The  ^g^igj^ 
history  of  Cappadocia  is  henceforth  inextricably 
intermixed  with  tiat  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia,  and 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  in  what  has  been  said  of 
them.  Ariarathes  IV,  who  was  the  first  cousin  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  married  in  B.C.  19a  his  daughter,  Antiochis,  and  being  thus 
doubly  connected  with  the  Seleucid  family,  entered  into  close 
alliance  with  the  Syrian  king,  assisted  him  in  his  war  against 
Rome,  and  bore  his  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Magnesia  by  which 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire  was  broken,  B.C.  190.  Having 
thus  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  thdr  power,  Ariarathes  pro- 
ceeded, in  B.C.  188,  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  and  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Roman /w/<^^,  Eumenes,  which  was  cemented  by  a  mar- 
riage, succeeded  in  appeasing  the  offended  republic  and  obtained 
favourable  terms.  Ariarathes  then  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war 
with  Phamaces  of  Pontus,  B.C.  183  to  179,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  a  prolonged  quarrel  with  the  Gauls  of  Gaiatia,  who 
wished  to  annex  a  portion  of  his  territory.  He  continued  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Rome  from  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
B.C.  188  till  his  death  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  163-a.  His  reign 
lasted  fifty-eight  years. 

Ariarathes  IV  must  have  been  married  at  least  twice.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  a  daughter,  married  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamoa,  in  B.C.  iSB.  By  his  second, 
Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  had  a  son,  Mithridates,  who 
took  the  name  of  Ariarathes  at  his  accession.  He  had  also  two  other  reputed 
sons  by  Antiochis,  Ariarathes,  and  Holopheraes  or  Orophemes,  supposititious 
childreu  whom  Antiochis  had  imposed  upon  him  when  she  thought  herself 
barren. 

5.  Ariarathes  V,  surnamed  'Philopator'  from  the  affection 
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which  he  bore  his  father,  maintained  the  alliance  between  Cappa- 

docia  and  Rome  with  great  fidelity.     Solicited  by 

Ariarathes  V,  Demctrius  Soter  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him  and 

lea^isi      *°  connect  his  family  with  that  of  the  Seleucidfe 

once  more  by  a  marriage,  he  declined  out  of  regard 

for  Rome,    Angered  by  his  refusal,  Demetrius  set  up  against  him 

the  pretender,  Orophemes,  B.C.  158,  and  for  a  time  deprived  him 

of  his  kingdom.  The  Romans,  however,  with  the  help  of  Attalus 

II,  restored  him  in  the  year  following.  After  this  Ariarathes  lent 

Attalus  important  aid  in  his  war  with  Pnisias  of  Bithynia,  B.c,  156 

to  154,  and  when  Aristonicus  attempted  to  resist  the  Roman 

occupation  of  that  province,  B.C.  133,  he  joined  the  Romans  in 

person,  and  lost  his  life  in  their  cause,  B.C.  131. 

The  character  of  Ariarathes  V  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  those 
of  almost  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  made 
Cappadocia  a  residence  of  learned  men.  Out  of  respect  for  his  fotber  he 
would  accept  no  share  in  the  government  during  his  lifetime.  When  Artaxias 
of  Armenia  suggested  to  hnn  an  iniquitous  appropriation  of  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  he  not  only  declined  the  overture,  but  was  indignant  that  it  had  been 
made  to  him.  No  cruel  or  perfidious  deed  of  his  doing  is  upon  record.  He 
conciliated  the  affection  of  his  subjects  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
neighbours.  The  history  of  the  three  centuries  after  Alexander  shows  us  no 
other  monarch  who  led  so  pure  and  blameless  a  life. 

6.  Ariarathes  V  seems  to  have  left  behind  him  as  many  as  six 

sons,  none  of  whom,  however,  had  reached  maturity.     Laodici, 

Rttiencv  of    therefore,  the  queen-mother,  became  regent ;  and, 

Laodici.      being  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  woman,  she 

Ai^rathraVi  Contrived  to  poison  five  out  of  her  six  sons  before 

^■'^-  they  were  of  age  to  reign,  and  so  kept  the  government 

in  her  own  hands.   One,  the  youngest,  was  preserved, 

like  the  Jewish  king,  J'oash,  by  his  near  relatives  ;  and,  after  the 

death  of  Laodic^,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  popular  indignation,  he 

ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Ariarathes  VI.    Little  is 

known  of  this  king,  except  that  he  made  alliance  with  Mithri- 

dates  the  Great,  and  married  a  sister  of  that  monarch,  named  also 

Laodic^,  about  B.c.  115.    By  her  he  had  two  sons,  both  named 

Ariarathes,     He  was  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  Mithridates, 

B.C.  96,  when  his  sons  were  just  growing  into  men. 

7-  On  the  removal  of  Ariarathes  VI,  his  dominions  were  seized 

Reigns  of    by  his  brother-in-law,  Mithridates,  who  designed  to 

Ariarmthea  VII,  assume  the  rule  of  them  himself;  but  Laodic^,  the 

widow  of  the  late  king,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Nicomedes  II, 
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king  of  BIthynia,  whom  she  married,  Mithridates,  in  order  to  retain 
his  hold  on  Cappadocia,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  and 
the  country  its  own  monarch,  and  accordiagly  set  up  A"*™*^  ""^ 
as  king,  B.c.  96  or  95,  Ariarathcs  VII,  elder  son  of  M-flS. 
Ariarathes  VI,  and  consequently  the  legitimate  monarch.  This 
prince,  however,  showing  himself  too  independent,  Mithridates, 
in  B.C.  94,  invited  him  to  a  conference  and  slew  him ;  after  which 
be  placed  on  the  throne  a  son  of  his  own,  aged  eight  years,  whose 
name  he  changed  to  Ariarathes.  But  the  Cappadocians  rose  in 
rebellion  against  this  attempt,  and  raised  to  the  throne  another 
Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Ariarathes  VI,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Ariarathes  VII,  who  endeavoured  to  establish  himself,  but  was 
driven  out  by  Mithridates  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  By  the 
death  of  this  prince  the  old  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became 
extinct ;  and  though  pretenders  to  the  throne,  claimii^  a  royal 
descent,  were  put  forward  both  by  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes,  yet, 
as  the  nullity  of  these  claims  was  patent,  Rome  permitted  the 
Cappadocians  to  choose  themselves  a  new  sovereign,  which  they 
did  in  B,c.  93,  when  Ariobarzanes  was  proclaimed  king. 

8.  Ariobarzanes  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was 
expelled  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Rome 
for  protection.  The  Romans  reinstated  him  in  the 
next  year,  B.C.  92 ;  and  he  reigned  in  peace  for  four  Ario^nuM  i, 
years,  B.C.  92  to  88,  when  he  was  again  ejected,  this 
time  by  Mithridates,  who  seized  his  territories,  and 
retained  possession  of  them  during  the  whole  of  his  first  war  with 
the  Romans.  At  the  peace,  made  in  B.C.  84,  Ariobarzanes  was 
once  more  restored.  He  now  continued  undisturbed  till  B.C.  67, 
when  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  in  combination  drove  him  from  his 
kingdom  for  the  third  time,  after  which,  in  B.C.  66,  he  received 
fais  third  restoration  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  About  two  years 
later  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ariobarzanes, 

9,  Ariobarzanes  II,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  b^an  to  reign  probably 

in  B.C.  64.     He  took  the  titles  of  'Eusebes'  (the  Pious)  and 

'  Philorhomseus '  (lover  of  the  Romans),  and  appears 

I  .        .  !■•  .  ...  ,1  Ragn  of 

to  have  aimed  steadily  at  deservii^  the  latter  appella-  AriobaruDea  II, 

tion.     It  was  difficult,  however,  to  please  all  parties      ^^'-^ 

in  the  civil  wars.     Ariobarzanes  sided  with  Pompey 

against  Czesar,  and  owed  it  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  latter  that 

he  was  not  deprived  of  his  kingdom  after  Fharsalia,  but  forgiven 


Rdgnof 
riobonanei ' 

98-64. 
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and  allowed  an  increase  of  territory.  In  the  next  civil  war  he 
was  less  fortunate.  Having  ventured  to  oppose  the  '  Liberators,' 
he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  Cassius,  B.C.  42,  after  he  had 
reigned  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years. 

10.  After  Philippi,  Antony  conferred  the  crown  of  Cappadocia 
on  Ariarathes  IX,  the  son  (apparently)  of  the  last  king.  It  was 
P  .  f  not  long,  however,  before  this  prince  lost  his  favour, 
Ariarathes  IX  and,  in  B.C.  36,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Antony's 
*"  '  ""■  orders,  who  wanted  his  throne  for  Archelaiis,  one 
of  his  creatures.  Archelaiis,  the  grandson  of  Mithridates'  general 
of  the  same  name,  ruled  Cappadocia  from  B.C,  36  to  A.D.  15,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Tiberius,  who  had  been  offended 
by  the  circumstance  that  Archelaus  paid  him  no  attention  when 
he  was  in  voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Archelaiis  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  excuse  himself :  he  was  retained  at  Rome  by  the  tyrant, 
and  died  there,  either  of  a  disease,  or  possibly  by  his  own  hand, 
about  A.D.  17.  His  kingdom  was  then  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province. 

On  the  Cappadocian  history,  see  Clinton's  Xingi  nf  Ca^paioc'ie,  in  his 
Fasti  Hellemci,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  chap.  ix. 


VI.      EINQBOK    OF    THX    GBEATEB   ABHEinA. 

I.  Armenia,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C,  301, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  SeleucidK,  revolted  on  the 
Independence  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  by  the   Romans, 
esiablished,    gc.  T90,  and  became  split  up  into  two  kingdoms. 
Early        Armenia   Major   and    Armenia   Minor,   the   latter 
moQflrchs.     iyj„g  (j„  t{,g  ^ggt  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    The  first 
king  of  Armenia  Major  was  Artaxias,  who  had  been  a  general 
of  Antiochus.     He  built  Artaxata,  the  capital,  and  reigned  pro- 
bably about  twenty-five  years,  when  he  was  attacked,  defeated, 
and  made  prisoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  165,  who 
recovered  Armenia  to  the  Syrian  empire.     How  long  the  sub- 
jection continued  is  uncertain ;  but  about  B.C.  100  we  find  an 
Armenian  king  mentioned,  who  seems  to  be  independent,  and 
who  carries  on  war  with  the  Parthian  monarch,  Mithridates. 
This  king,  who  is  called  by  Justin  Ortoadistes,  appears  to  have 
been    succeeded,   B.C   96,   by  the   greatest  of  the  Armenian 
monarchs,  Tigranes  I,  who  took  the  part  already  described 
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{supra,  p.  296)  in  the  great  war  between  Mithridates  of  Pontus 
and  the  Romans. 

a.  Tigranes  I,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Artaxias,  raised  Ar- 
menia from  the  condition  of  a  petty  kingdom  to  a  powerful  and 
extensive  empire.     Compelled  in  his  early  years  to      Rap,  of 
purchase  a  peace  of  the  Parthians  by  a  cession  of    Tigranes  I, 
territory,  he  soon  afterwards,  about  B.C,  90  to  87,       b&Iss. 
not  only  recovered  his  provinces,  but  added  to  his       '"^  "««. 
dominions  the  important  countries  of  Atropat^n^  and  Gordy£n£ 
(or  Upper  Mesopotamia),  chastising  the  Parthian  monarch  on  his 
own  soil,  and  gaining  for  himself  a  great  reputation.     He  then 
determined  to  attack  the  Syrian  kingdom,  which  was  veiging  to  its 
fall  under  Philip,  son  of  Grypus.     Having  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
he  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  entire  Syrian  territory, 
including  the  province  of  Cilicia ;  and  for  fourteen  years,  B.c.  83 
to  69,  his  dominions  reached  across  the  whole  of  Western  Asia, 
from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  he  founded  his  great  ^      .^  ^, 
capital  of  Tigranocerta,  and  gave  grievous  offence      Romans, 
to  Rome  by  his  conduct  towards  her  protege,  Ariobar-    '''^' 
zanes  of  Cappadocia,  whose  territory  he  ravaged,  B.C.  75,  carry- 
ing off  more  than  300,000  people.     Soon  afterwards  he  added  to 
the  offence  by  receiving  and  supportii^  Mithridates,  and  thus  he 
drew  the  Roman  arms  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

"War  of  Tigranes  with.  Boma.  B.  c.  69.  Tigranes  invades  Lycaonu. 
Lucullus  proceeds  [nto  Armenia,  defeats  Mithrobarzanes,  and  threatens 
Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  marches  to  the  relief  of  bis  capital.  Great  battle 
between  the  two  armies.  Tigranes  completely  defeated.  Tigranocerta  falls. 
Defection  of  Syria,  which  is  given  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes. 
— B.C.  68.  Tigranes,  accompanied  by  Mithridates,  retreats  to  the  Armenian 
highlands,  whither  they  are  followed  by  Lucullus.  Battle  near  Artaxata, 
another  Roman  victory.  Disaffection  of  the  troops  of  Lucullus  prevents  any 
iiirtber  successes.  Lucullus  quits  Armenia,  and  marches  souUiwards  into 
Mesopotamia.  Siegeandfallof  Nisibis, — B.C. £7,  Tigranes  and  lUitbridates  take 
the  offensive ;  the  latter  recovers  Pontus ;  the  former  re-occupies  Cappadocia, 
and  invades  Armenia  Minor.  The  movements  of  Lucullus  are  paralysed 
by  the  disaffection  of  his  troops, — B.C.  66.  Command  of  Fompey,  who  allies 
himself  with  the  Parthian  king,  Phraates.  Rebellion  of  the  young  Tigranes, 
who  is  supported  by  Phraates  against  his  father.  Invasion  of  Armenia  by 
Phraates.  Second  invasion,  later  in  the  year,  by  Pompey.  Submission  of 
Tigranes.    Terms  granted  him. 

3.  The  result  of  the  war  with  Rome  was  the  loss  by  Tigranes 
of  all  his  conquests.  He  retained  merely  his  original  kingdom 
of  the  Greater  Armenia.  The  fidelity,  however,  which  he  showed 
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towards  Pompey  led  to  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions,  B.C.  65, 
Later  yean  by  the  addition  of  Gordyfin^ ;  and  the  Roman  alli- 
ofTigranes.  ance  was  otherwise  serviceable  to  him  in  the  war 
which  he  continued  to  wage  with  Parthia.  He  appears  to  have 
died  about  B,c.  55,  eleven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  his  peace 
with  Rome,  and  one  year  before  the  expedition  of  Crassus. 

4.  Tigranes  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Artavasdes  I,  who  began 
his  reign  by  following  out  the  later  policy  of  his  father,  and  en- 
deavouring to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans. 

Artm^es  I,  H*  bore  a  part  in  the  great  expedition  of  Crassus 
'u  against  the  Farthians,  B.C.  54 ;  and  it  was  only  when 
Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  advanced  against  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  Rome,  that 
he  consented  to  a  Parthian  alliance,  and  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Orodes'  son,  Pacorus.  This  led  him,  when  Pacorus 
invaded  Syria,  B.C.  51,  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
Romans.  But,  at  a  later  date,  when  Antony  threatened  the 
Parthians,  B.C.  36,  he  again  espoused  the  Roman  side,  and  took 
part  in  that  general's  expedition  into  Media  AtropatSn^,  which 
turned  out  unfortunately.  Antony  attributed  his  repulse  to  Arta- 
vasdes deserting  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  therefore  invaded  his 
country,  in  B.C.  34,  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  and  carried 
him  into  captivity.  Cleopatra  afterwards,  BvC.  30,  put  Artavasdes 
to  death. 

It  is  worth  remark  th^  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  culture  in 
ArmeDJa  at  this  period.  Its  character  was  Greek.  Tigranes  I  struck  coins 
with  z  Greek  legend.  Artavasdes  1  wrote  speeches,  tragedies,  and  CTen 
historical  works  in  the  Greek  language. 

5.  On  the  captivity  of  Artavasdes,  the  Armenians  conferred  the 
royal  dignity  on  Artaxias  II,  his  son.    At  first  the  Romans,  in  con- 
junction with  Artavasdes  of  Atropat^n^  drove  him 

Artftims  II,   out ;  but  during  the  stru^le  between  Octavius  and 
8*^20       Antony  he  returned,  defeated  the  Atropatfinian  mo- 
narch, and  took  him  prisoner.     At  the  same  time, 
he  gave  command  for  a  massacre  of  all  the  Romans  in  Armenia, 
which  accordingly  took  place.     He  reigned  from  B.C.  34  to  20, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  his  relations. 

6.  The  Romans  now  brought  forward  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
In  the  person  of  Tigranes,  the  brother  of  Artaxias  II,  who  was 
installed  in  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius  at  the  command  of  Augustus^ 
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and  ruled  the  country  as  Tigranes  11.  From  this  time  Armenian 
independence  was  really  at  an  end.  The  titular  monarchs  were 
mere  puppets,  maintained  in  their  positioa  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  the  Parthian  kings,  who  alternately  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  the  country. 

A  general  IGilmy  i^  Armenia  from  the  earliest  times  to  tuE  own  day  was 
written  in  the  Armenian  language  by  Moses  Chokenensis,  about  a.D.  4jo 
to  450.  It  embodies  the  national  traditions,  and  possesses  thus  a  certain 
amount  of  interest ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  classical  writers,  contemporary . 
with  the  events,  on  so  many  points  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  possessing 
more  than  a  very  slight  histoncal  value.  This  work  was  translated  into  t^tin 
by  Whiston,  and  published  in  a  single  4to  volume.    London,  1736. 

Lists  of  the  Armenian  Icings  from  Artaxias  downwards  have  been  collected 
by  Fot-Vaillant,  in  his  Ariacidarum  Imperium  (Appendix,  Elencbui  rtgttm 
Armrtaa  Majaru),  by  Brotizr  in  his  notes  to  Tacitus  (vol.  i.  pp.  416  to  418), 
and  others. 


Vn.     EZKGDOH    OF    ABHSITIA    HIHOB. 

The  kingdom  of  Armenia  Minor  was  founded  by  Zariadras, 

a  general  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  about  the  same  time  that 

Artaxias  founded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  Major,    „ 

.  Duration  of 

i.e.  about  B.C.  190.     It  continued  a  separate  state,  the  kingdom, 

governed  by  the  descendants  of  the  founder,  till  the  ^f^'^^ 

time  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  when  it  was  annexed 

to  his  dominions  by  that  ambitious  prince.     Subsequently  it  fell 

almost  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  generally 

attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  until  the 

reign  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 

The  names  of  the  early  kings  after   Zariadras  are  unknown. 

Among  the  later  were  a  Cotys,  contemporary  with  Cal^la, 

A.D.  47,  and  an  Aristobulus,  contemporary  with  Nero,  A.D.  54. 

The  latter  prince  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Herods. 

vin.    KmoDOM  or  bactbia. 

I.  The  Bactrian  satrapy  was  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  only  nominally' subject  to  any  of  the  so-called  '  Suc- 
cessors.'    But,,  about  B.C.  305,  Seleucus  Nicator  "^   q  ■  -   ^^^^ 
his  Oriental  expedition  received  the  submission  of     idagdom, 
the  governor ;  and  from  that  date  till  the  reign  of     ^J^^^_ 
his  grandson,  Antiochus  Theus,  Bactria  continued 
to  be  a  province  of  the  Syrian  empire.    Then,  however,  tlie 
X 
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personal  character  of  Antiochus  Theus,  and  his  entanglement  in 
a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  taxed  his  powers  to  the 
utmost,  encouraged  the  remoter  provinces  to  revolt ;  and  about 
B.C.  455,  Diodotus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  declared  himself  indepen- 
dent, and  became  the  founder  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

2.  Little  is  known  of  Diodotus  I  beyond  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  his  reign  from  about  B.C 

^55  t<>  ^37-    I^  <^  possible  that  about  B.C.  344  he 

Diodoius  I,    (nominally  at  any  rate)  submitted  to  Ptolemy  Euer- 

36^387      S^tes ;  and  probable  that  when  Seleucus  Callinicus 

made  his  first  attack  on  Parthia,  Diodotus  lent  him 

as^sUnce,  and  obtained  In   return  an  acknowledgment  of  his 

independence.     He  appears  to  have  died  during  the  expedition 

of  Callinicus,  which  is  assigned  probably  to  the  year  B.C.  237. 

At  his  death  he  left  the  crown  to  a  son  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bactrian  Ungdam  was  in  its  origin  purelj 
Greek,  and  that  thus  It  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Parthian.  The 
coins  of  Diodotus  I  are  excellent  in  type;  tbey  have  wholly  Greek  legends. 

3.  Diodotus  II,  who  succeeded  Diodotus  I  about  8.0.237,  pursued 
a  policy  quite  different  from  that  of  his  father.     Instead  of  lend- 

Rfign  of  ing  aid  to  Callinicus,  he  concluded  a  treaty  vnth 
Diodotus  11,  Arsaces  II  (Tiridates),  the  Parthian  king,  and  pro- 
bably assisted  him  in  the  great  battle  by  which  Parthian  in- 
dependence was  regarded  as  finally  established.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  this  king  ;  nor  can  it  even  be  determined  whether 
it  was  he  or  his  son  who  was  removed  by  Euthydemus,  when  that 
prince  seized  the  crown,  about  B.C.  222. 

4.  Euthydemus,  the  third  known  Bactrian  Idng,  was  a  Greek 
of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.    The  circumstances  under  which 

-     he  seized  the  Crown  are  unknown  to  uB ;   but  ft 

Keign  of 

Eutb^cmui,    appears  that  he  had  been  king  for  some  considerable 

aaa-aoo      *'™^  when  Antiochus  the  Great,  having  made  peace 

with  Arsaces,  the  third  Parthian  monarch,  turned  his 

arms  against  Bactria  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  subjection. 

In  a  battle  fought  on  the  Anus  (Heri-Rud),  Euthydemus  was 

defeated  ;  but  Antiochus,  who  received  a"  wound  in  the  eng^e- 

ment,  shortly  after  granted  him  terms,  promised  to  give  one  erf  his 

daughters  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  Euthydemus'  son,  and  left 

him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  df>minions,  B.C.  206.    The  Indian 

conquests  of  Demetrius  seem  to  have  commenced  soon  afterwards, 
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while  his  father  was  still  living.    They  were  on  the  south  side 
of  the  FaropamisuSj  in  the  modem  Candahar  and  Cabul. 

5.  Demetrius,  who  is  proved  by  his  coins  to  have  been  king 
of  Bactria,  no  doubt  succeeded  his  father.  He  engaged  in  an 
important    series   of   conquests — partly   as   ciDwn 

-  T  1  .  ,  ,  •  ,        ^     .  Reign  <rf 

pnnce,  partiy  as  king — on  the  southern  side  of  the     Demrtrius. 

Paropamisus,  which  extended  jHobably  over  the  o^"*™' 
greater  portion  c^  AfTghanistan,  and  may  even  have 
embraced  some  districts  of  the  Punjab  region.  The  city  of  Deme- 
trias  in  Aracfaosia,  and  that  of  Euthydemda  on  the  Hydaspes,  are 
with  reason  regarded  as  traces  of  these  conquests.  While  Deme- 
trius was  thus  employed,  a  rebel  named  Eucratidas  seems  to  have 
supplanted  him  at  home ;  and  the  reigns  of  these  monarchs  were 
for  some  time  parallel,  Demetrius  ruling  on  the  south  and 
Eucratidas  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  dates  for  tbe  accession  and  death  of  Demetrius  are  exceedingly 
doabtfu).  The  best  authorities  assign  him,  coDJecturaJly,  the  space  from 
^>Dut  B.C.  i»a  to  180. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Eucratidas  appears  to  have 
reigned  over  both  kingdoms.  He  was  a  monarch  of  coosiderabie 
vigour  and  activity,  and  pushed  his  conquests  deep 


180-160. 

his  return  from  an  Indian  expedition  he  was  waylaid 
and  slain  by  his  own  son,  whom  he  had  previously  associated 
in  the  kingdom.     His  reign  must  have  lasted  from  about  B.C.  180 
to  160. 

7.  The  son  of  Eucratidas,  who  after  his  murder  became  sole 
monarch  of  Bactria^  appears  to  have  been  a  certain  Heliocles, 
who  took  the  title  of  A^kowe,  '  the  Just,'  and  teigned  . 

over  Bactria  probably  from  about  B.C,  160  to  150.     Hd^o, 


Bactria  now  rapidly  declined  in  power,  being  pressed  upon  by  the 
Scythian  nomades  towards  the  north,  and  by  the  Parthians  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  continually  losing  one  province  after  another 
to  the  invaders.     It  was  in  vain  that  these  unhappy      xiedine 
Gre^s  implored  in  their  isolation  the  aid  of  their    otBactmn 
Syrian  brethren  against  the  constant  encroachments       P°*"- 
oi  die  barbarians.    The  expedition  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  under* 

X  2 
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taken  for  their  relief,  B.C.  142,  terminated  in  his  defeat  and 
capture.  Hellenic  culture  and  civilisation  proved  in  this  quarter 
no  match  for  barbaric  force,  and  had  of  necessity  to  give  way  and 
retreat.  After  the  reign  of  Heliocles,  we  have  no  further  in- 
dication of  Greek  rulers  to  the  north  of  the  Paropamisus,  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain-chain  somewhat  more  of  tenacity 
was  shown.  In  Cabul  and  Candahar  Greek  kingdoms,  offshoots 
of  the  Bactrian,  continued  to  exist  down  to  about  B.C,  80,  when 
the  last  remnant  of  Hellenic  power  in  this  quarter  was  swept 
away  by  the  Yue-chi  and  other  Scythic,  or  Tatar,  races. 

To  these  Indian,  rather  than  Bactrian,  kingdoms  belong  the  names  of  Lysias 
(about  B.C.  160),  Antimachus  (same  date),  ApoUodotus  (same  date),  Menan- 
der  (B.C.  140),  Philoxenes  (same  date),  Anticleides,  Arehebius,  Diomedes 
'(about  B.C.  100),  Hermzus  (same  date),  and  others,  whose  coins,  which  have 
Greek  legends,  show  them  to  have  reigned  in  these  regions.  No  great  histo- 
rical interest  attaches  to  any  of  these  kings  except  Menander.  Menander  nas 
a  powerful  monarch,  who  held  his  court  probably  at  the  city  of  Cabul,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  tract  extending  from  the  Paropamisus  on  the  north  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  towards  the  south,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  other.  His  coins  arc 
found  in  the  Hazarah  country,  west  of  Cabul,  at  Cabul  itself,  at  Peshawur,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  they  were^urrent 
on  the  coast  of  Guzerat,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  There  is  reason 
therefore  to  believe  that  Strabo  did  not  exaggerate  his  power,  which  probablf 
lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  regions  mentioned. 

On  the  Grzco-Bactrian  history,  see  the  following  works: — 

Bayer,  T.  S.,  Hiilorut  regni  Grmtorum  Baciriani.  Petropol.,  I7j8;  4*0. 
The  earliest,  and,  so  far  as  the  notices  of  the  ancients  go,  the  most  complete 
work  on  the  subject, 

"Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  Ariana  jinligua  (chap.  iv.).  London,  1841;  4to. 
Contains  a  full  and  excellent  account  and  representation  of  the  Gneco- 
Baclrian  coins. 

l,ASSEV,VTo(.,Ittdiiebe  MtrrtbutniltumU.  Bonn,iS49;  a  vols,  tall  Svo.  See 
particularly  the  section  entitled  CescbUbtc  der  Griecbuth-Baklritcben  Konige, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  377  to  344. 

Special  works  on  the  Coins  of  Bactria  and  the  adjoining  countries  are  nome- 
rous.    Among  them  the  following  deserve  attention ; — 

^  RaOUL-RoCKKTTE,  Halke  tar  quelquei  meJaillfJ  grrcquej  ineJitu,  appartmant 
a  da  roil  inconnuj  de  Bactriane  el  de  Plnde,  published  in  the  Journal  dei  Savantt 
for  iS]4;  pp.  jaS  et  seqq. 

Grotefemd,  C.  L,,  Die  Muwxen  der  grieebuchen,  pari biicbtiti and  indukytbi- 
icben  Komge  •oon  Bailrien  und  den  Landern  am  Indus.     Hannover,  1839. 


ZX.     EIiraDOH   OF   FABTHZA, 

The  Parthian  kingdom  was   founded  very  soon  after  the 

Pirthiaa      Bactrian,  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theus  in 

'^'1°  3iso°"  Syria,  probably  in  B.C,  250.     It  originated,  however, 

to  Aji.  226,    not  in  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  but  in  the  uprisii^ 

of  a  nation.    Reinforced  by  a  kindred  body  of  Turanians  from 
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beyond  the  JaxarteSj  the  Parthi  of  the  region  lyii^  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  rose  in  revolt  against  their  Grecian  masters, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence.  From  a  small 
be^nnii^  they  gradually  spread  their  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Asia,  being  for  a  considerable  period  lords  of 
all  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Sutlej.  As 
the  Parthian  kingdom,  though  a  fragment  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  was  never  absorbed  into  that  of  the  Romans,  but 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  empire  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  latter,  it  is  thought  best  to 
reserve  the  details  of  the  history  for  the  next  Book,  and  to  give 
only  this  brief  notice  of  the  general  character  of  the  monarchy  in 
the  present  place. 


X.     EUTODOH    OF   JTTD.MA.. 

I.  Though  the  Jewish  kingdom,  which  came  into  being  midway 
in  the  Syrian  period,  originating  in  the  intolerable  cruelties  and 
oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kings,  was  geographically    im^rtance 
of  such  small  extent  as  scarcely  to  claim  distinct      of  Jewish 
treatment  in  a  work  which  must   needs   omit   to        ^^°r/- 
notice  many  of  the  lesser  states  and  kingdoms,  yet  the  undying 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  vast  influence 
which  the  nation  has  exercised  over  the  prt^ress  of  civilisation, 
will  justify,  it  is  thought,  in  the  present  place,  not  only  an  account 
of  the  kingdom,  but  a  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  the  nation 
from  the  time  when,  as  related  in  the  first  Book  (p.  S^),  it  was 
carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  period  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  independence.     This  history  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  periods : — i.  From  the  Captivity  to  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  empire,  B.C.  586  to  333 ;  and  2.  From  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  empire  to  the  re-establishment  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  B.C.  323  to  168.     The  history  of  the 
kingdom  may  also  be  most  conveniently  treated  in  two  portions : — 
I.  The  Maccabee  period,  from  B.C.  168  to  37  ;  and  2,  The  period 
of  the  Herods,  B,C.  37  to  A.D.  44,  when  Judaea  became  finally 
a  Roman  province.     Thus  the  entire  history  will  fall  under  four 
beads. 

a.  First  Period.    About  fifty  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  nearly  seventy  years  after 
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its  commencement,  a  great  change  was  effected  in  the  condition 

Fint  ptriod.    of  the  Jewish   people  by  Cynia.     That  monarch, 

>c-         faavii^  captured  Bab)ion  in  the  year  B.C  538,  found 

Return  TrMu   among  his  ncw  subjects  an  oppressed  race,  in  whose 

captivity,  religion  he  recognised  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  his  own,  and  tn  whose  fortunes  he  therefore  took  a  special 
interest.  Learning  that  they  had  been  violently  removed  from 
their  own  country  two  generations  previously,  and  finding  that 
numbers  of  them  had  a  stroi^  desire  to  return,  he  gave  permission 
that  such  as  wished  might  go  back  and  re-establish  themselves  in 
their  country.  Accotdingly,  a  colony,  numbering  42,360  persons, 
besides  their  servants,  set  out  from  Babylonia,  and  made  their 
way  to  Jerusalem ;  in  or  near  which  the  greater  number  of  then 
settled.  This  colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Zerubbabel,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  line  of  kings,  was  afterwards  strengthened  by 
two  others,  one  led  by  Ezra,  in  B.C.  458,  and  the  other  by  Nehe- 
miah,  in  B.C.  445.  Besides  these  known  accessions,  there  was 
probably  also  for  many  years  a  continual  influx  of  individuals, 
or  families,  who  were  attracted  to  their  own  land,  not  only  by  the 
love  of  country,  which  has  always  been  so  especially  strong  in  the 
Jews,  but  also  by  motives  of  rel^ion.  Still  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  probably  half  the  nation,  remained  where  they  had  so  long 
resided,  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

3.  The  exiles  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel  belonged  pre- 
dominantly, though  not  exclusively,  to  three  tribes,  Judah,  Levi, 

„    „      ,     and  Benjamin.     It  was  their  first  object  to  rebuild 

Tie  Temple     .    .     -  _         ,  .       -  . 

rebuilt,       their  famous  Temple  on  its  former  site,  and  to  re- 

ssB^iB      establish  the  old  Temple-service.     But  in  this  work 

they  were   greatly  hindered   by  their   neighbours. 

A  mixed  race,  partly  Israelite,  partly  foreign — including  Baby- 

kinians,  Persians,  Elamites,  Arabs,  and  others — had  repeopled 

the  old  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  established  there  a  mongrel 

worship,  in   part  Jehovistic,   in   part  idolatrous.     On  the  first 

arrival  of  the  Jewish  colony,  this  mixed  race  proposed  to  join 

the  new-comers  in  the  erection  of  their  Temple,  and  to  make 

it  a  common  sanctuary  open  both  to  themselves  and  the  Jews. 

But  such  a  course  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  purity  of 

religion  ;  and  Zerubbabel  very  properly  declined  the  oifer.     His 

refusal  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  'Samaritans'; 

which  showed  itself  in  prolonged  efl'orts  to  prevent  the  rebuilding 
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of  the  Temple  and  the  city — efforts  which  were  for  a  while 
successful,  considerably  delaying^,  tbou]^  they  could  not  finally 
defeat  the  work. 

BuildiDR  of  Temple  eomtnenced  about  dx.  S35.  Work  stopped  by  a 
ratcript  of  the  pseudo-Smerdit  (Artaierxes  of  Esn  »■  7-*]),  abwit  b.c.  53a. 
Resumed,  B.C.  519,  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  Darius  Hfstaspis,  Com- 
pletion of  Temple,  b.c.  S15. 

4.  The  favour  of  Darius  Hystaspis  allowed  the  Jews  to  complete 
their  Temple,  and  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  country  of 
their  ancestors,  despite  the  ill-will  of  the  surrounding  ^^^^      ^  ^ 
nations  and  tribes.    But  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,        Jews. 
Xerxes,  a  terrible  danger  was  incurred.     That  weak     Ss^cra 


prince  allowed  his  minister,  Haman  (Omanes  T\,  to  f  ""teJ  by  the 

,      ,  ,         ,         ,  ,.,,■■  ,  interposition  of 

persuade  him  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  Esther,  abtntt 
his  empire,  if  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  found  in  "■'^'  *''• 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  always  a  distinct  race,  not  ama%a- 
mating  with  those  among  whom  they  lived,  could  be  <iuietly  got 
rid  of  Having  obtained  the  monarch's  consent,  he  planned  and 
prepared  a  general  massacre,  by  which  on  one  day  the  whole  race 
was  to  be  swept  from  the  earth.  Fortunately  for  the  doomed 
nation,  the  inclination  of  the  fickle  king  had  shifted  before  the 
day  of  execution  came,  the  interposition  of  the  wife  in  favour  at 
the  time,  who  was  a  Jewess,  having  availed  for  the  preservation  of 
her  people.  Instead  of  beii^  taken  unawares  by  their  enemies, 
and  massacred  unresistingly,  the  Jews  were  eveiywhere  warned  of 
their  danger  and  allowed  to  stand  on  their  defence.  The  weight 
of  the  government  was  thrown  on  their  side ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  wherever  they  were  attacked,  they  triumphed,  and  improved 
their  future  position  by  the  destruction  of  all  Uieir  most  bitter 
adversaries. 

The  '  Ahasuems '  of  the  Book  of  Esther  has  been  identilied  by  writers  of 
repute  with  Darius  Hystaspis  and  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  as  well  as 
with  Xerxes.  But  the  notes  of  time,  character,  and  name,  which  all  point 
to  Xerxes,  have  produced  among  modems  almost  a  ccauro'it'  in  bb  favour. 
The  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  proved  by  the  institution  of  the 
feast  of  Purim,  which  is  still  kept  by  the  Jews,  and  of  which  do  other  account 
can  be  given. 

5.  Though  the  Jews  had  thus  escaped  this  great  danger,  and  had 
strengthened  their  position  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their 
enemies,  yet  their  continued  existence  as  a  separate  nation  was 
still  far  from  secure.  Two  causes  imperilled  it.  In  spite  of  the 
refusal  to  allow  foreigners,  even  though  partially  allied  in  race,  to 
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take  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  a  tendency  showed 

_,    .        .      itself,  as  time  went  on,  towards  a  fusion  with  the 

Teniiencyto  '  ,  '  ■         r- 

intenniiiure    surrounding  peoples.     The  practice  oi  intermamage 

"'di/dt'i^^  with  these  peoples  commenced,  and  had  gained  a 

Ezra  and      great  head   when   Ezra   brought   his   colony  from 

Babylon  in  the  seventh  year  of  Longimanus,  B.C. 

458.    By  the  earnest  efforts,  first  of  Ezra,  and  then  of  Nehemiah, 

about  B.C.  434,  this  evil  was  checked. 

6.  The  other  peril  was  of  a  different  kind.  Jerusalem,  though 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  the  colony  of  Zerubbabel,  was  without 

Fortificfltion  ^^^"^  °''  Other  defences,  and  thus  lay  open  to  attack 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  part  of  any  hostile  neighbour.  The  authority 
■  of  Persia  was  weak  in  the  more  remote  provinces, 
which  not  unfrequently  revolted,  and  remained  for  years  in  a  state 
bordering  on  anarchy.  It  was  an  important  gain  to  the  Jews  when, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  came  down  from 
the  court  with  authority  to  refortify  the  city,  and  effected  his 
purpose  despite  the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  B.C.  445. 

7.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Persian  system  to  allow  the  nations 
under  their  rule   a  good  deal  of  self-government  and  internal 

independence.  Judaea  was  a  portion  of  the  Syrian 
Bdministiation  Satrapy,  and  had  no  doubt  to  submit  to  such  requi- 
Mider  the  sitions  as  the  Syrian  satrap  made  upon  it  for  men 
and  money.  But,  so  long  as  these  requisitions  were 
complied  with,  there  was  not  much  further  interference  with  the 
people,  or  with  their  mode  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Occa- 
sionally a  local  governor  (Tirshatha),  with  a  rank  and  title  below 
those  of  a  satrap,  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  superintend 
Juda;a,  or  Jerusalem ;  but  these  officers  do  not  appear  to  have 
succeeded  each  other  with  regularity,  and,  when  they  were 
appointed,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  always  natives.  In 
default  of  a  regular  succession  of  such  governors,  the  High 
Priests  came  to  be  regarded  as  not  merely  the  religious  but  also 
the  political  heads  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  direction  of 
affairs  fell  into  their  hands. 

Iiine  of  Mlgb  Frlecta  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period;—!.  Jcshua,  B.C.  5j6  to  515.  Contemporary  with  Zerubbabel,  Haggai, 
and  Zechariah.  2.  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua,  about  B.C.  500  to  460.  3.  Eliashib, 
son  of  Joiakim,  B.C.  ^jS  to  434.  Conlemporarj  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
4.  Jotada,  son  of  Eliashib,  about  B.C.  430  to  400.  Contemporary  with  Darius 
Nothus.  5.  Jonatlian,  son  of  Joiada,  about  B.C.  400  to  360.  Contemporary 
with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    Murders  his  brother  Jeshua.    0.  Jaddua,  son  of 
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Jonathan,  about  B.C.  j6o  to  wo.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Codoinannus. 
After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  yields  Jerusalem  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

8.  Second  Period.    In  the  partitions  which  were  made  of 

Alexander's  dominions  at   Babylon   and   at  Triparadisus  (see 

above,  pp.  aio  and  212),  the  Syrian  satrapy,  which   .  , 

-      >     .    .     I.  1       ■  -  ,  Judsea  under 

mcluded    ralestme,    was    constituted    a    separate  the  Ptoleroies, 

government.  But  a  very  little  time  elapsed  before  gao-aOB 
Ptolemy  Lag!  annexed  the  satrapy,  the  southern 
division  of  which  continued  thenceforward,  except  during  short 
intervals,  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  until  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Alexander  assigned 
the  Jews  any  special  privileges  in  the  great  city  which  he  founded 
in  Egypt ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  Ptolemies 
highly  favoured  this  class  of  their  subjects,  attracting  them  in 
vast  numbers  to  their  capital,  encouraging  their  literature,  and 
granting  them  many  privileges.  The  subjection  of  Judaea  to 
Egypt  lasted  from  B.C.  320  to  B.C.  203 ;  and  though  the  country 
was  during  this  space  ravaged  more  than  once  by  the  forces  of 
contending  armies,  yet  on  the  whole  the  time  must  be  r^arded 
as  one  of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  The  High  Priests  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  ruled  Judxa  without 
much  oppressive  interference  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  Hig^  Friesta  during  this  period  were — I.  Onias  I,  the  son  of  Jaddua, 
about  B.C.  3}o  to  300.  S.  Simon  the  Just,  the  son  of  Onias,  about  B.C.  jno 
to  190.  3.  Eleazar,  brother  of  Simon  the  Just,  about  B.C.  190  to  165. 
4.  Manaseh,  also  a  brothcrof  Simon,  about  B.C.  365  to  140.  6.  Onia5lI,son 
of  Simon,  B.C.  34a  to  316.  Nearly  brought  about  a  rupture  with  Egypt  from 
his  refusal  to  pay  the  costonury  tribute.  6.  Simon  II,  son  of  Onias  II, 
B.C.  236  to  19S. 

9.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  Jews  began 
to  have  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  their  Egyptian  rulers. 
The  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator),  a  weak  and  de-        .  ^^ 
bauched  prince,  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctity     Toluotarily 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  by  entering  it,  and,  when  his  '''^^J'tti^" 
attempt  was  frustrated,  sought  to  revenge  himself     Seleucidie. 
by' punishing  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  had  done 

him  no  injury  at  all.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  these  violent 
proceedings  that  the  Jews,  in  di^ust  and  alarm,  should  seek  a 
protector  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  when  Antiochus  the  Great,  in 
the  infancy  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  determined  to  attack  Egypt, 
and  to  annex,  if  possible,  to  his  own  dominions  the  valuable 
maritime  tract  extending  from  his  province  of  Upper  Syria  to  the 
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Sinaitic  Desert,  the  Jews  voluntarily  joined  him ;  and  thou^ 
Ptolemy's  general,  Scopas,  recovered  most  of  what  had  been  lost, 
yet  Antiochus,  by  the  victory  of  Faneas,  B.C.  198,  was  left  in  final 
possession  of  the  whole  region,  which  thenceforth,  though  often 
disputed  by  Egypt,  became  a  possession  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

10,  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  for  a  time  under  his  elder 
son,  Seleucus  Philopator,  the  Jews  had  no  reason  to  repent  the  ex- 
change they  had  made.  Both  Antiochus,and  Seleucus 

of tbTj^  for  a  while,  respected  the  privil^es  of  the  nation, 

e^  u  *"^  abstained  from  any  proceedings  that  could  give 
leads  to       umbrage  to  their  new  subjects.     But  towards  the 

i'^iM  close  of  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  an  important  change 
of  policy  took  place.  The  wealth  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  being  reported  to  the  Syrian  monarch,  and  his  own  needs 
being  great,  be  made  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  sacred 
treasure,  which  was  however  frustrated,  either  by  miracle,  or  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  High  Priest,  Onias.  This  unwarrantable 
attempt  of  Seleucus  was  followed  by  worse  outrages  in  the  reign 
of  his  brother  and  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Not  only  did 
that  monarch  sell  the  office  of  High  Priest,  first  to  Jason  and  then 
to  Menelaiis,  but  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  systematic  proceed- 
ings the  complete  Hellenisation  of  the  Jews,  whereto  a  party  in 
the  nation  was  already  sufficiently  inclined.  Further,  having, 
by  his  own  iniquitous  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  given  occasion  for  a  civil  war  between  the  rival 
claimants,  he  chose  to  regard  the  war  as  rebellion  against  his 
authority,  and  on  his  return  from  his  second  Egyptian  campaign, 
B.C.  1 70,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  it  up  to  massacre 
and  pillage.  At  the  same  time  he  plundered  the  Temple  of  its 
sacred  vessels  and  treasures.  Nor  was  this  all.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.C.  168,  he  caused  Jerusalem  to  be  occupied  a  second 
time  by  an  armed  force,  set  up  an  idol  altar  in  the  Temple,  and 
caused  sacrifice  to  be  offered  there  to  Jupiter  Olympiua.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  any  longer  to  observe  the  Law,  and  were'  to 
be  Hellenised  by  main  force.  Hence  the  rising  under  the  Mac> 
cabees,  and  the  gradual  re-establishment  of  independence. 

High  Frtesta  under  the  STrlans: — 1.  Onias  III,  son  of  Simon  II, 
E.C.  198  to  175.  Frustrates  the  attempt  m&de  to  plunder  the  Temple  by 
Heliodorus  at  uie  command  of  Seleucus  Philopator.  Deprived  of  the  priest- 
hood \tj  Antiochus  Epiphanes  at  the  instigation  of  Jason.  S.  Jason,  brother 
of  Oulas  HI,  B.C.  175  to  17a.    Buys  tlie  office  of  Antiochus.    Introduces 
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Oreek  customs.  Sends  an  oi!erinK  to  Hercules  at  Tfre.  Supplanted  bj  his 
emissary,  Menelafla.  8.  MeneEalls  (according  to  Josephus,  brother  of  Jason), 
B.C.  171  to  163.  Bays  the  office.  Ciril  war  between  him  and  Jason.  Put  to 
death  by  Antiocfaus  Eupator. 

1 1.  Third  Period.  At  first  the  patriots  who  rose  up  against  the 
attempt  to  annihilate  the  national  religion  and  life  were  a  scanty 
band,  maintaining  themselves  vrith  difficulty  in  the 

.  .       ,  ,     ,       ~      .        ,  ,  JudoM  under 

mountams  against  the  forces  of  the  Syrian  kings.  ^  Maccabees, 

Jerusalem,  which  i¥as  woo  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  was  i-o^jw 
lost  ^ain  at  his  death ;  and  it  was  not  tiil  about 
B.C.  153,  fourteen  years  after  the  first  revolt,  that  the  stru^lc 
entered  on  a  new  phase  in  consequence  of  the  contentions  which 
then  b^an  between  different  pretenders  to  the  Syrian  throne. 
When  war  arose  between  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas,  the 
support  of  the  Jews  was  felt  to  be  of  importance  by  both  parties. 
Both,  consequently,  made  overtures  to  Jonathan,  the  third  Mac- 
cabee  prince,  who  was  shortly  recognised  not  only  as  Prince  but 
also  as  High  Priest  of  the  nation.  From  this  time,  as  there  were 
almost  constant  disputes  between  rival  claim^ts  of  the  crown  in 
Syria,  the  Jews  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  with  com- 
parative ease.  Once  or  twice,  during  a  pause  in  the  Syrian 
contest,  they  were  attacked  and  were  forced  to  make  a  temporary 
submission.  But  the  general  result  was  that  they  maintained,  and 
indeed  continually  enlaiged,  their  independence.  For  some  time 
they  did  not  object  to  acknowledge  the  Syrian  monarch  as  their 
suzerain,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  VII  (SidetesJ  all  such  payments  seem  to  have  ceased, 
and  the  complete  independence  of  the  country  was  established. 
Coins  were  struck  bearing  the  name  of  the  Maccabee  prince,  and 
the  title  of '  King.'  Judaea  was  indeed  from  this  time  as  poweriul 
a  monarchy  as  Syria.  John  Hyrcanus  conquered  Samaria  and 
Idumsa,  and  thus  laigely  extended  the  Jewish  boundaries, 
exactly  at  the  time  when  those  of  Syria  were  undeigoing  rapid 
contraction.    (See  above,  p.  229.) 

la.  The  deliverance  of  the  state  from  any  further  fear  of  sub- 
jection by  Syria  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  internal 
quarrels  and  dissensions,  which  led  naturally  to  the  Commencement 
acceptance  of  a  position  of  subordination  under  an-  "loVomt" 
other  power.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  hitherto  ".c  as. 
mere  religious  sects,  became  transformed  into  political  factions. 
Civil  wars  broke  out.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  quarrelled 
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among  eacli  other,  and  the  different  pretenders  to  the  crown 
appealed  for  assistance  to  foreign  nations.  About  B.C.  63  the 
Romans  entered  upon  the  scene ;  and  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Maccabee  period — B.C.  63  to  37 — while  feeble  princes 
of  the  once  mighty  Asmon<ean  family  still  nominally  held  the 
throne,  the  Great  Republic  was  really  supreme  in  Palestine,  took 
tribute,  and  appointed  governors,  or  sanctioned  the  rule  of  kings, 
at  her  pleasure.  It  is  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  not  any  change 
in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  that  causes  the  year  B.C. 
37  to  be  taken  as  that  at  which  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
close  of  one  period  and  the  commencement  of  another. 

Iilst  ofthe  AamonaaanPrinoes:— 1.  Mattathias,  a  priest,  leader  of  the 
revolt,  B.C.  16S  to  167.  2.  Judas  Maccabzus,  bis  third  son.  After  some  small 
successes,  defeats  ApoUonius  at  Bethhoron,  B.C.  167.  Gains  a  victory  at 
Emmaus  over  the  forces  of  Lysias,  B'.c.  166,  and  defeats  Lysias  himself  at 
Bethsura,  B.C.  165.  Occupies  all  Jerusalem  except  the  citadel,  and  purifies 
the  Temple.  Jerusalem  besieged'by  Lysias,  b.c,  163.  Eipedition  of  Nieanor, 
B.C.  161.  Judas  defeats  him  at  Capharsalama  and  at  Adasa.  Invasion  of 
Bacchides.  Judas  is  defeated  and  falls  at  Eleasa,  'the  Jewish  Thermopylx.* 
Jerusalem  recovered  by  the  Syrians.  8.  Jonathan,  a  younger  brother  of 
Judas,  maintains  the  war  for  eight  years  with  fair  success  in  the  mountains 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  inflicting  several  defeats  upon  Bacchides.  The 
invasion  of  Syria  by  Alexander  Balas,  B.C.  153,  entirely  changes  his  position. 
Both  parties  court  him.  Demetrius  puts  htm  in  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
Alexander  nominates  him  to  the  High- Priesthood,  and  obtains  his  assistance 
in  the  war  which  follows.  At  his  death,  B.C.  146,  Demetrius  II  makes  terms 
with  the  Jews,  but  fails  to  fulfil  them,  in  consequence  of  which  Jonathan  joins 
the  pari:y  of  Antiochus  VI,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  lends  it  efficient 
aid,  till  his  murder  by  the  conspirator  Tryphon,  B.C.  144.  4,  Simon,  the  last 
remaining  son  of  Mattathias,  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  to  avenge 
his  death  made  common  cause  with  Demetrius  II  against  Tryphon,  B.C.  14J, 
stipulating,  however,  at  the  same  time  for  tbe  complete  independence  of  his 
country.  Tbe  first  Jewish  coins  are  now  struck.  The  Syrian  garrison  is 
expelled  from  tbe  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Simon  is  practically  ting  of  the  Jews. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  holds  the  High- Priesthood.  The  Jevre  continue  undis- 
turbed and  prosperous  for  some  years;  and  when,  in  B.C.  13S,  Antiochus 
SIdetes,  having  reduced  Tryphon  to  extremities,  resolves  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reconquer  the  country,  his  general,  Cendebzus,  is  defeated,  and  Simon 
once  more  triumphs.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  B.C.  IJ5,  he  is  assassinated  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolcmsiis,  who  attempts  to  seize  the  kingdom.  B.  John 
Hyrcanijs,  son  of  Simon,  obtains  tbe  government ;  but  before  he  is  well  settled 
in  his  kingdom,  Sidetes  renews  his  enterprise,  and  after  a  war  which  lasts  two 
years,  B.C.  135  to  ijj,  he  forces  Hyrcanus  to  acknowledge  bis  authority,  to 
dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to  renew  the  payment  of  tribute.  But  on  the  death 
of  Sidetes  in  the  Parthian  War,  B.C.  129,  Hyrcanus  throws  ofi'the  yoke,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  troubles  which  break  out  anew  in  Syria  to  enlarge  his  domi- 
nions by  the  conquest  of  Idum^a  and  Samaria,  B.C.  109.  From  this  time 
the  authority  of  Syria  is  at  an  end.  John  Hyrcanus  dies  in  peace,  B.C.  loG, 
leaving  the  government  to  his  eldest  son,  Aristobulus.  8.  Aristobulus  reigns 
one  year  only,  during  which  he  shows  a  cruel  disposition.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  7.  Alexander  Jannieus,  who  reigns  from  B.C.  105  to  78.  In  this 
reign  the  quarrels  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  a  head  and 
disturb  the  peace  of   tbe  country.      Alexander  is  a  Sadducee;    and  the 
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Pharisees,  having  induced  the  people  to  insult  him,  a  war  breaks  out,  which 
rages  for  six  years  (b.c.  95  to  Bg),  Jannxus,  being  finally  the  victor.  An 
attempt  is  subsequently  made  to  dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  Demetrius 
EucxriB  of  Syria.  (See  above,  p.  ajo.)  Success  again  rests  with  Jannanis, 
who  once  more  severely  punishes  his  adversaries.  After  this  he  reigns  for  some 
years  peacefully,  and  is  allowed  to  leave  his  crown  to  bis  widow,  8.  Alez- 
sndra,  who  joins  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  is  maintained  on  the  throne 
by  their  influence.  At  her  death,  in  b.c.  70,  her  two  sons,  6.  Hyrcanus,  the 
High  Priest,  and  10,  Aristobulus,  quarrelled  for  the  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  engaged  ia  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  Pompey,  in  B.C.  6],  toot  leni- 
salem,  carried  off  Aristobulus,  and  established  Hyrcanus,  who  then  reigned 

Suietly  from  B.C.  6j  to  57.  In  B.C.  57,  Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from 
.ome,  raised  fresh  troubles,  which  were  quelled  by  the  Roman  commander, 
Gabinius,  who  deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  established  a  species  of  oligar<^y,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  ».c.  57  to  47.  Hyrcanus  was  then  restored  to  power  by 
Julius  CaEsar,  whom  he  had  aided  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  B.C.  48,  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  till  b.c.  40,  when  he  was  depcned  and  muti- 
lated by  the  last  Asmonxan  prince,  II.  Antigonus,  who,  having  obtained 
a  Parthian  force,  took  Jerusalem,  and  held  the  government  for  three  years, 
B.C.  40  to  37,  when  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  Herod,  assisted  by  the  Romans. 

13.  Fourth  Period.  During  the  fourth  period  Roman  influence 
was,  not  only  practically,  as  during  much  of  .the  third  period,  but 
professedly  predominant  over  the  country.  The 
Herods,  who  owed  their  establishment  in  authority  the'H^" 
wholly  to  the  Romans,  had  no  other  means  of  ""■  ^7}° 
maintaining  themselves  than  by  preserving  the 
favour  of  their  patrons.  Obnoxious,  except  to  a  small  fraction 
of  the  nation,  from  their  Idumsean  descent,  they  were  hated  still 
more  as  the  minions  of  a  foreign  power,  a  standing  proof  to  the 
nation  of  its  own  weakness  and  degraded  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  no  doubt  some  who  viewed  the  rule  of  the 
Herods  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  protection  against  Rome,  a  some- 
thing interposed  between  the  nation  and  its  purely  heathen 
oppressors,  saving  the  national  life  from  extinction,  and  offering 
the  best  compromise,  which  circumstances  permitted,  between 
an  impossible  entire  independence  and  a  too  probable  absorption 
into  the  empire.  Such  persons  were  willing  to  see  in  Herod  the 
Great,  and  again  in  Herod  Agrippa,  the  Messiah — the  king 
foredoomed  to  save  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  to 
obtain  for  them  the  respect,  if  not  even  the  obedience,  of  the 
surrounding  peoples. 

14.  But  these  feelings,  and   the  attachment  to  the  dynasty 
which  grew  out  of  them,  must  have  become  weaker     Period  of 
as   time  went  on.     The  kingdom   of  the  Herods   ^^^^^^ 
gradually  lost  instead  of  gaining  in  power.     Rome     *ji.  b-m. 
continually  encroached  more  and  more.    As  early  as  A.D,  8,  a 
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portion  of  Palestine,  and  the  most  important  portion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jews,  was  formally  incorporated  into  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  though  the  caprice  of  an  emperor  afterwards  revoked  this 
proceeding,  and  restored  another  Herod  to  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  yet  from  the  moment  when  the  first  Procurator 
levied  taxes  in  a  Jewish  province  all  but  the  wilfully  blind  must 
have  seen  what  was  impending.  The  civil  authority  of  the  last 
native  prince  over  Judxa  came  to  an  end  in  A.D.  44  ;  and  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  except  a  small  district  held  as  a  kingdom  by 
Agrippa  II,  was  from  that  time  abs<H'bed  into  the  empire,  being 
appended  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  and  ruled  wholly  by 
Roman  Procurators,  The  national  life  was  consequently  at  the 
last  gasp.  As  far  as  political  forms  went,  it  was  extinct ;  but 
there  remained  enougli  of  vital  energy  in  the  seeming  corpse  for 
the  nation  once  more  to  reassert  itself,  and  to  show  by  the  great 
'  War  of  Independ^ce '  that  it  was  not  to  be  finally  crushed 
without  a  fearful  strug^e,  the  issue  of  wMch  at  one  time  appeared 
almost  doubtful. 

liine  of  JewiBh  OoTemors  5'om  b.c.  37  to  a.d.  44: — 1.  Herod  the 
Great.  Obtains  his  crown  by  the  favour  of  Antony,  li.c.  37.  Marries 
Mariamn^,  the  AsoionEau  princess,  the  same  year.  His  dooiinions  increased 
by  Augustus,  after  Actirnn,  B.C.  30.  Rebuilds  the  Temple  with  great 
mafnificence,  but  also  rebuilds  that  on  Mount  Gerizini,  and  at  Casarea  and 
elsewhere  erects  heathen  temgdes.  Maintains  a  bodr-guard  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries. Cruel  and  suspicious,  e^iedajly  towards  the  members  of  his  own 
ifamily.  Puts  to  death  Mariamnf,  her  grandfather  Ryrcanus,  her  two  sons 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  Antipater,  his  eldest  son,  and  others.  Dies  B.C.  4 
(according  to  the  received  chronology).  S.  Archelalls,  8.  Antipas,  and  A. 
Philip,  inherit  portions  of  their  fathers  dominions,  ArchelaDs  having  Idumza, 
Tudiea  and  Samaria;  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Perxa;  and  Philip,  Iturxa  and 
Trachonitis,  Archelaijfi  rules  oj^ressiveljr,  and  is  deposed  by  the  Romans 
A.D.  8,  who  add  his  dominions  to  the  province  of  Syria,  but  assign  the  actual 
government  to  Procurators.  These  were  6.  Coponins;  6.  M.  Ambivius; 
7.  Annius  Rufus;  8.  Valerius  Gratus,  A.D.  14  to  25;  8.  Pontius  Pilate,  aj>.  A5 
to  j6 ;  10.  Marcellus.  Autipas  ruled  in  Galilee  from  b.c.  4  to  a.d.  3$,  whenlte 
was  deposed;  and  Philip  in  Trachonitis,  from  B.C.  4  to  a.d.  37,  when  he  died. 
As  these  principalities  became  vacant  they  were  conferred  by  the  favour  of 
Caligula  on  11.  Herod  Agrippa  I,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  in  A.D.  41  re- 
ceived from  Claudius  the  further  addition  to  his  kingdom  of  Samaria  and  Judva, 
and  thus  united  under  his  sway  all  Palestine.  He  died,  after  comioeacing 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  a.d.  44 ;  whereupon  the  Romans  placed 
PiJestine  once  more  under  the  government  of  Procurators.  Those  of  Judxa 
were  IS.  Caspius  Fadus,  a.d.  44  to  4S;  18.  Ventidhis  Cumanus,  a.d,  48 
to  49;  14.  Antonius  Felix,  a.d.  49  to  55;  IS.  Porcius  Festus,  a.d.  55  to 
59 ;  16.  Albinus,  A.D.  6a  to  63  ;  and  IT.  Gessius  Floms,  under  whom  the 
Jews  tHVke  out  into  Open  rebellion.  Parallel  with  this  later  line  of  Frt^ 
curators  was  the  government  of  17.  Herod  Agrippa  II,  first  in  Chalcis,  and 
then  in  Abilen£  and  Trachonitis,  from  a.d.  50  to  yti,  when  his  principality 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  new  arrangements  consequent  i(pon  the  revolt  of  tbe 
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Jews  and  their  reduction.    Agrippa  as^sted  the  Romans  in  the  Jewish  War ; 
and  at  its  close  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  ItTed  till  the  third  year  of  Trajan, 

A.D.  lOO. 

15.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  great  Jewish  revolt  and  of  the 
'  War  of  Independence '  was  the  oppression  of  the  Pnxnjrators, 
and  especially  of  Gessius  Florus.    But,  even  had  the  Tyraimy  of  the 
Roman  governors  ruled  mildly,  it  is  probable  that   p^x^K"* 
a  rebellion  would  sooner  or  later  have  broken  out      44-66. 
The  Roman  system  was  unhke  those  of  the  foreign      'jomi.*"'' 
powers  to  which  Jud:ea  had  in  former  times  sub-    Detraction 
mitted.     It  was  intolerant  of  differences,  and  aimed     jemsalon, 
everywhere,  not  only  at  absorbing,  but  at  asaimi-      *^-  '*■ 
latitig  the  populations.    The  Jews  could  under  no  circumstances 
have  allowed  their  nationality  to  be  crushed  otherwise  than  by 
violence.     As  it  was,  the  tyranny  of  Gessius  Florus  precipitated 
a  struggle  which  must  have  come  in  any  case,  and  made  the 
contest  fiercer,  bloodier,  and  more  protracted  than  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.     From  the  first  revolt  against  his  authority  to 
the  Capture  of  the  city  by  Titus  was   a    period   of  nearly  five 
years,  B.C.  66  to  70.    The  fall  of  the  city  was  followed  by  its 
destruction,  partly  as  a  punishment  for  the  desperation  of  the 
resistance,  but  more  as  a  precaution  to  deprive  the  Jews,  now 
felt  to  be  really  fonnidable,  of  their    natural  rallyii^-point   in 
any  future  rebellion. 

Works  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
extremely  valuable.  The  more  important  have  been  already  noticed.  [See 
above,  p.  44.}    But  the  foUowing  also  deserve  attention; — 

Baskage,  Hittoirt  dei  Su^s  d^uti  Jiiui  Christ  jmqu'a  pramt.  La  Haye, 
1716 ;  15  Tols.  iimo.     Parts  1.  and  ii.  belong  to  this  period. 

PsiDEAUx,  The  Old  and  Nno  Teitament  camucttd  m  the  History  nf  tbe 
Jevi/i  and  Neighieuriii^  tia^eni.  London,  17 14;  3  vols.  8vo.  Much  (A  this 
treatise  is  now  antiquated;  but  it  has  not  been  wholly  superseded  by  any 
later  English  vrork  on  the  subject 

JOST,  J.  M.,  GeieMcbte  der  hratiltat  tdt  dtr  Ztit  da-  MaJtiaiatr  bii  txiffutaen 


T^me,     Berlin,  1618-47  1  >o  vols.  3vo. 
Hee  ~     ~      "    ■ 


HeRZFELD,  C,  GeicUcbte  del  folhi  hrael  •vm  ViJImdting  dei  awfilen  Temptl 
Hi  Kor^Bntjetxw^  du  Uaiaiaeri  Setimm  Juim  i«ir»  Frutter.  Leipzig,  i8d; ; 
»  Tob.^vo. 

Aa  excdlent  sketch  of  the  history  is  also  contained  in  the  valuable  work  of 

DOLLINGER,   J.  J.   T.,   Der  Bade   wU  dtr   Jade.     MUnchen,    1S57.     An 

authorised  translation  of  this  work  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  the 

iSratiJe  and  ibc  Je<iu  in  tbe  Coarlj  if  tbe  lempU  ^fCbritt.     From  the  OemaB  bf 

N.  Dakmell.    London,  186a ;  >  vote.  Svo. 
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BOOK    V. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE,  A.D.  476,  AND  PARALLEL 
HISTORIES   OF   PARTHIA   AND   PERSIA. 

PART  I.     HISTORY  OF   ROME. 
Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Italy. 

1.  The  Italian  Peninsula  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  tracts  which 
project  themselves  from  the  European  continent  southwards  into 

lialy— siie  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length  between  the 
and  boundaries.  ^Ipg  gjjd  Cape  Spartivento  is  720  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  the  hills  north 
of  Trieste  is  330  miles.  The  ordinary  width,  however,  is  only 
100  miles ;  and  the  area  is  thus,  even  includii^  the  littoral 
islands,  not  much  more  than  110,000  square  miles.  The  pe- 
ninsula is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Alps, 
on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  [Mare  Tyrrhenuni). 

2.  The  littoral  extent  of  Italy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  area, 
very  considerable,  chiefly  owing  to  the  length  and  narrowness 

Extent  of  the  of  the  peninsula  ;  for  the  main  coasts  are  but  very 
*e..board.  gUghtly  indented.  Towards  the  west  a  moderate 
number  of  shallow  gulfs,  or  rather  bays,  give  a  certain  variety  to 
the  coast-line  ;  while  on  the  east  there  is  but  one  important 
headland,  that  of  Gargano ;  and  but  one  bay  of  any  size,  that 
of  Manfredonia.  Southwards,  however,  the  shore  has  two  con- 
siderable indentations  in  what  would  otherwise  be  but  a  short  line, 
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viz.  the  deep  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the  shallower  one  of  Squillace. 
A  character  generally  similar  attaches  to  the  coasts  of  the  Italian 
islands,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Corsica ;  and  hence,  though  a 
nautical  tendency  belongs  naturally  to  the  Italian  people,  the 
tendency  is  not  so  distinct  and  pronounced  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Greece. 

3.  The  HonntBinB  of  Italy  consist  of  the  two  famous  chains 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,   (o)  The  Alps,  which  bound  Italy 
along  the  whole  of  its  northern  and  a  part  of  its  ^^  mountain 
western  sidcj  form  a  lofty  barrier  naturally  isolating      system. 
the  region  from  the  rest  of  Europe.     Nowhere  less  **■ 

along  the  entire  boundary-line  than  4000  feet  in  height,  and 
varyii^  from  that  minimum  to  a  maximum  of  15,000  feet,  they 
are  penetrable  by  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  difficult  passes,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Their  general  direction  is  from  east  to  west, 
or,  speaking  more  strictly,  from  N.E.E.  to  S.W.W. ;  but,  at 
a  certain  point  in  their  course,  the  point  in  which  they  culminate, 
this  direction  ceases,  and  they  suddenly  change  their  course  and 
run  nearly  due  north  and  south,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  comer 
thus  formed,  like  a  gigantic  buttress  at  the  angle  of  a  mighty 
building.  The  length  of  the  chain  from  Mont  Blanc  southwards 
to  the  coast  is  about  150  miles ;  the  length  eastward,  so  far  as  the 
Alps  are  Italian,  is  about  330  miles.  Thus  this  huge  barrier 
guards  Italy  for  a  distance  of  480  miles  with  a  rampart  which  in 
ancient  time  could  scarcely  be  scaled,  {b)  From  the  point  where 
the  Alps,  striking  southward  from  Mont  Blanc,  reach  most  nearly 
to  the  sea,  a  secondary  chain  is  thrown  off,  which  The 
runs  at  first  from  west  to  east,  almost  parallel  with  Apennine«. 
the  shore,  to  about  the  longitude  of  Cremona  (10°  East  from 
Greenwich,  nearly),  after  which  it  begins  to  trend  south  of  east, 
and  passing  in  this  direction  across  about  three-fourths  of  the 
peninsula,  it  again  turns  still  more  to  the  south,  and  proceeds  in 
a  course  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  due  south-east,  parallel  to 
the  two  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  along  its  entire  length.  This 
chain  is  properly  the  Apennines.  In  modern  gec^raphy  its  more 
western  portion  bears  the  name  of  '  The  Maritime  Alps ; '  but  as 
the  chain  is  really  continuous  from  a  point  a  little  north-east 
of  Nice  to  the  neighbourhood  ofReggio(Rh^um),  a  single  name 
should  be  given  to  it  throughout ;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  that 
name  should  certainly  not  be  'Alps'  but  'Apennines.'     The 
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Apennines  in  Northern  Italy  consist  of  but  a  single  chain,  which 
throws  ofT  twisted  spurs  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left ;  but, 
when  Central  Italy  is  reached,  the  character  of  the  range  becomes 
more  complicated.  Below  Lake  Fucinus  the  chain  bifurcates. 
While  one  range,  the  stronger  of  the  two,  pursues  the  old  south- 
easterly direction,  another  of  minor  elevation  branches  off  to  the 
south,  and  approaching  the  south  coast  very  closely  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saleraum,  curves  round  and  rejoins  the  main  chain  near 
Compsa.  The  range  then  proceeds  in  a  single  line  nearly  to 
Venusia,  when  it  splits  once  more ;  and  while  one  branch  runs  on 
nearly  due  east  to  the  extreme  promontpry  of  lapygia,  the  other 
proceeds  almost  due  south  to  Rhegium. 

4.  The  most  marked  feature  of  Italian  geography  is  the  strong 
contrast  in  which  Northern  stands  to  Southern  Italy.     Northern 
Contrast  be-    It^ly  13  almost  all  plain  ;  Southern  almost  all  moun- 
iween  North-  tain.     The   Conformation   of  the  mountain  ranges 
Southern      in  the  north  leaves  between  the  parallel  chains  of 
It'ly-        the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apennines  a  vast 
tract — from  100  to  150  miles  in  width,  which  (speaking  broadly) 
may  be  called  a  single  plain  — '  the  Plain  of  the  Po,'  or  '  the  Plain 
of  Lombardo-Venetia.'     In  Southern  Italy,    or  the  Peninsula 
proper,  plains  of  more  than  a  few  miles  in  extent  are  rare.     The 
Apennines,  with  their  many  twisted  spurs,  spread  broadly  over 
the  land,  and  form  a  continuous  mountain  region  which  occupies 
at  least  one  half  of  the  surface.     But  this  is  not  all.   .  Where  the 
chain  is  sufficiently  narrow  to  allow  of  the  interposition,  between 
its  base  and  the  shore,  of  any  tolerably  wide  tract — as  in  Etruria, 
in  Latium,  and  in  Campania  —  separate   systems   of  hills  and 
mountains,  volcanic  in  character,  exist,  and  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  any  really  extensive  levels.     The  only  exception  to  this 
genera!  rule  is  in  Apulia,  where  an  extensive  tract  of  plain  is 
found  about  the  Candelaro,  Cervaro,  and  Ofanto  rivers. 

5-  The  Biven  of  Italy  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but  only 
one  or  two  are  of  any  considerable  size.     The  great  river  is  the 
_.    .  Po  (Padus),  which,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso, 

m  Lat.  44  40,  Long.  7°i  nearly,  drains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  great  northern  plain,  receiving  above  a  hundred  tri- 
butaries, and  having  a  course  which,  counting  only  main  wind- 
ings, probably  exceeds  400  miles.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries  are 
the  Duria  (Dora  Baltea),  the  Tidnus  (TicinoJ,  the  Addua  (Adda) 
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the  Ollius  (C%lio),  and  the  Mincius  (MincJo),  from  the  north ;  from 
the  south,  the  Tananis  (Tanaro),  the  Trebia  (Trebbia),  the  Tarus 
(Taro),  the  Secia  (Secchia),  the  Seultenna  (Panaro),  and  the 
Rhenus  (Reno).  The  next  most  important  of  the  Italian  rivers 
is  theAthesis,  or  Adige,  which,  risii^  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  flows 
southwards  nearly  to  Verona  ;  after  which,  curving  round,  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  Fo  into  the  Adriatic.  Both  these  rivers  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula  proper.  '  Within  those  limits 
the  chief  streams  are  the  Amus,  Tiber,  Liris,  Vulturnus,  and 
Silarus  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines  ;  the  .£sis,  Atemus, 
Tifemus,  Frento,  Cerbalus,  and  AuAdus  to  the  east  of  those 
mountains. 

6.  Italy  possesses  a  fair  number  of  I^akes.  Most  of  these  lie 
towards  the  north,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  at  the  point  where 
the  mountains  sink  down  into  the  plain.  The  chief 
are  the  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda),  between  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  the  Sevirus  (Lago  d'  Iseo),  the  Larius  (Lago  di 
Como),  the  Ceresius  (Lago  di  Lugano),  the  Verbanus  (Lago 
Maggiore),  and  the  Lago  d'  Orta,  which  is  unnoticed  by  the 
ancients.  There  is  one  important  lake,  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  in 
the  Central  Apennine  r^on.  In  Etruria  are  the  Trasimenus 
(Lago  di  Perugia),  the  Volsiniensis  (Lago  di  Bolsena),  and  the 
Sabatinus  (Lago  dt  Bracciano).  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
lagoons  on  the  sea-coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Venice,  and  several  mountain  tarns  of  small  size,  but  of  great 
beauty. 

'  7.  The  Italian  Islands  are,  from  their  size,  their  fertility,  and 
their  mineral  treasures,  peculiarly  important  They  constitute 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.'  „  . ,  , 
Sicily  is  exceedingly  productive  both  in  com  and  in 
wine  of  an  excellent  quality.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Even  the  little  island  of  Elba  (Ilva)  is  valuable  for  its 
iron.     Sicily  and  the  Lipari  isles  yield  abundance  of  sulphur. 

8.  The  only  ZTatnral  Division  of  Italy  is  into  Northern  and 
Southern— the  former  comprisir^  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the 
mountains  inclosing  it,  so  far  as  they  are  Italian  ;  cbieT 
the  latter  coextensive  with  the  Peninsula  proper,  divisions. 
It  is  usual,  however,  to  divide  the  peninsula  itself  artificially  into 
two  portions  by  a  line  drawn  across  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Silarus  to  that  of  the  Tifemus,  In  this  way  a  triple  division 
Y  3 
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of  Italy  is  produced :  and  the  three  parts  are  then  called  WOTthem, 
Centra,  and  Bonthem.  It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  the 
countries  into  which  Italy  was  anciently  parcelled  out  under  the 
three  heads  furnished  by  this  latter  division. 

9.  XTortheni   Italy  contained,   in  the  most  ancient  times  to 
which  history  goes  back,  the  three  countries  of  L^ria,  Upper 

NoBTHnm  Etruria,  and  Venetia.  After  a  while,  part  of  Liguria 
iTAiT.  a„j  almost  the  whole  of  Upper  Etruria  were  occu- 
pied by  Gallic  immigrants ;  and,  the  boundary-lines  being  to 
some  extent  changed,  there  still  remained  in  this  large  and 
important  tract  three  countries  only,  viz.  Liguria,  Venetia,  and 
Gallia  Cisalpina ;  the  last-named  having,  as  it  were,  taken  the 
place  of  Upper  Etruria. 

10.  Liguria  was  the  tract  at  the  extreme  west  of  Northern 
Italy.      Before    the  Gallic  invasion  it  probably  reached  to  the 

.  .  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps  ;  but  in  later  times  it  was 
regarded  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the 
west  by  the  Alps  from  Monte  Vlso  (Vesulus)  southwards,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra. 
It  was  a  country  almost  entirely  mountainous  ;  for  spurs  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  occupy  the  whole  tract  between  the 
mountain-ranges  and  the  river  Po,  as  far  down  as  Long.  9°. 
Liguria  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Ligures  or 
Ligyes,  a  race  who  once  occupied  the  entire  coast  from  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo  to  Massilia.  Its  chief  towns  were  Genua 
(Genoa),  Nic^ea  (Nice),  and  Asta  (Asti). 

1 1.  Venetia  was  at  the  opposite  side,  or  extreme  east,  of  North 
Italy.     It  is  difficult  to  ssy  what  were  its  original  or  natural 

limits.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  the  Veneti  were  always  encroached 
upon,  first  by  the  Etruscans  and  then  by  the  Gauls,  until  a  mere 
'Corner  of  North  Italy  still  remained  in  their  possession.  This 
comer  lay  between  Histria  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lesser 
Meduacus  upon  the  other ;  southwards  it  extended  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  northwards  to  the  flanks  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a 
tract  of  country  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  flat,  well  watered 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  Alps,  and  fertile.  The  chief  city  in 
ancient  times  was  Patavium,  on  the  Lesser  Meduacus  ;  but  this 
place  was  afterwards  eclipsed  by  Aquileia. 

JZ.  The  Etruscan  state,  which  the  Gauls  conquered  was  a  con- 
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federacy  of  twelve  cities,  whose  territory  reached  from  the  Ticinus 
on  the  west  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  mouths  of  the  giUU 
Po  upon  the  east  Among  its  cities  were  Melpum,  Cisaipina. 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  Mantua,  Verona,  Hatria,  and  Felsina  or 
Bononia.  Northward  it  was  bounded  by  the  Alps,  southward  by 
the  Apennines  and  the  course  of  the  Utis,  or  perhaps  by  that 
of  the  Rubicon.  When  the  Gauls  made  their  conquests  they 
overstepped  these  boundaries,  taking  from  the  Ligurians  all  their 
territory  north  of  the  Fadus,  and  perhaps  some  to  the  south,  about 
Placentia  and  Parma,  encroaching  on  the  Veneti  towards  the  east, 
and  southwards  advancing  into  Umbria.  Thus  Gallia  Cisalpina 
had  larger  limits  than  had  belonged  to  N(Hth  Etruria.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Alps ;  on  the  south  by 
Liguria,  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  M&vi  river ;  on 
the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia.  The  whole  tract,  except  in 
some  swampy  districts,  was  richly  fertile.  While  it  remained 
Gallic,  it  was  almost  without  cities.  The  Gauls  lived,  themselves, 
in  open  unwalled  villages,  and  suffered  most  of  the  Etruscan  towns 
to  fall  to  decay.  Some,  as  Melpum,  disappeared.  A  few  main- 
tained themselves  as  Etruscan,  in  a  state  of  semi-independence ; 
e.  g,  Mantua  and  Verona.  In  Roman  times,  however,  the  country 
was  again  occupied  by  a  number  of  most  important  cities,  chie6y 
Roman  colonies.  Among  these  were,  in  the  region  south  of 
the  Po,  Placentia,  Parma,  Mutina  (now  Modena),  Bononia  (now 
Bolf^na),  Ravenna,  and  Ariminium  (now  Rimini) ;  and  across  the 
river  to  the  north  of  it,  Augusta  Taurinonim  (Turin),  Ticinum 
(Pavia),  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia  (Brescia),  Cremona,  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  Vincentia  (now  Vicenza). 

13.  Central  Italy,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Peninsula  proper, 
comprised  six  countries — Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania  towards 
the  west ;  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  the  Sabine  terri-     cehtbal 
tory  (which  had  no  general  name)  towards  the  east.       ■''"■^■ 
These  countries  included  the  three  most  important  in  Italy,  viz. 
Latium,  Etruria,  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines. 

14.  Etruria,  or  Tyrrhenia  (as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  was 
the  tract  immediately  south  arid  west  of  the  northern  Apennines, 
interposed  between  that  chain  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and 

Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  east  by  Umbria  and  the  old  Sabine 
country;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  south 
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by  Latium.  The  line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  rest  erf' 
the  continent  was  very  marked,  being  first  the  strong  chain  of  the 
Apennines  and  then,  almost  from  its  source,  the  river  Tiber. 
Etruria  was  watered  by  two  main  streams,  the  Arnus  (Arno),  and 
the  Clanis  (Chiana),  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  It  was  for  the  most 
part  mountainous,  consisting  in  its  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  strong  spurs  thrown  offfrom  the  Apennines,  and  in  its  southern 
and  western,  of  a  separate  system  of  rocky  hills,  ramifying 
irregularly,  and  reaching  from  the  valleys  of  the  Arnus  and  Clanis 
very  nearly  to  the  coast.  The  little  level  land  which  it  contained 
was  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  near  the  sea-shore.  The 
soil  was  generally  rich,  but  in  places  marshy.  The  country  con- 
tained three  important  lakes.  (See  above,  §  6.)  The  original 
Etrurian  state  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among 
which  were  certainly  Volsinii,  Tarquinii,  Vetulonium,  Penisia, 
and  Clusium  ;  and  probably  Volaterrae,  Arretium,  Rusellae,  Veii, 
and  Agylla  or  Ctere,  Other  important  towns  were  Pisas  (Pisa), 
and  Fassulae  (Fiesole),  north  of  the  Arnus  ;  Populonia  and  Cosa, 
oa  the  coast  between  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber ;  Cortona  En  the 
Clanis  valley;  and  Falerii  near  the  Tiber,  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Veii. 

15.  Latium  lay  below  Etruria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tiber,  the  Anio,  and  the 
Upper  Liris  rivers ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Lower  Liris  and 
a  spur  of  the  Apennines.  These,  however,  were  not  its  original 
limits,  but  those  whereto  it  ultimately  attained.  Anciently  many 
non-Latin  tribes  inhabited  portions  of  the  territory.  The  Volsci 
held  the  isolated  range  of  hills  reaching  from  near  Praeneste  to  the 
coast  at  Tarracina  or  Auxur.  The  ^qui  were  in  possession  of 
the  Mons  Algidus,  and  of  the  mountain-range  between  Praeneste 
and  the  Anio.  The  Hemic!  were  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trerus,  a  tributary  of  the  Liris.  On  the  Lower  Liris  were  estab- 
lished the  Ausones.  The  nation  of  the  Latins  formed,  we  are 
told,  a  confederacy  of  thirty  cities.  Alba  havii^  originally  the 
pre-eminency.  Among  the  thirty  the  most  important  were  the 
following : — Tibur,  Gabii,  Prasneste,  Tusculum,  Velitrse,  Aricia, 
Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  Anxur 
or  Tarracina,  Setia,  Norba,  and  Satricum.  Latium  was  chiefly 
a  low  plain,  but  diversified  towards  the  north  by  spurs  from  the 
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Apennines,  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  south  by  two  important 
ranges  of  hills.  One  of  these,  knowti  as  '  the  Volscian  rar^e,' 
extends  in  a  continuous  line  from  near  Prseneste  to  Tarracina  ; 
the  other,  which  is  quite  separate  and  detached,  rises  out  of  the 
plain  between  the  Volscian  rai^e  and  the  Tiber,  and  is  known 
as  '  the  Alban  range,'  or  the  '  Mons  Algidus.'  Both  are  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  The  eastern  is  comparatively  a  flat 
region.  Here  were  Anagnia,  the  old  capital  of  the  Hemic!, 
Arpinum,  Fregellae,  Aquinum,  Interamna  ad  Lirim  ;  and,  on  the 
coast,  Lantulx,  Fundi,  Fonniae,  Mintumie,  and  Vescta. 

i6.  Campania  in  its  general  character  very  much  resembled 
Latium,  but  the  isolated  volcanic  hills  which  here  diversified  the 
plain  were  loftier  and  placed  nearer  the  coast.  To 
the  extreme  south  of  the  country  a  strong  spur  ran 
out  from  the  Apennines  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
the  southern  protection  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Campania  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Liris  to  the  Silarus,  and  reached 
inland  to  the  more  southern  of  the  two  Apennine  ranges,  which, 
separating  a  little  below  Lake  Fucinus,  reunite  at  Compsa.  The 
plain  country  was  all  rich,  especially  that  about  Capua.  Among 
the  principal  Campanian  towns  were  Capua,  the  capital,  Nola 
and  Teanum  in  the  interior,  and  upon  the  coast  Sinuessa, 
CumjE,  Puteoli,  Parthenop^  or  Neapolis,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
Surrentum,  Salemum,  and  Picentia. 

17.  Umbria  lay  east  of  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated, 

first  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  then  by  the  river  Tiber. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gallia  Cisalpina ; 

,        »,.  .     .  Umbna. 

on  the  east  and   south-east  by  Picenum   and  the 

Sabine  country;  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Etruria.     Before 

the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  it  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Rubicon, 

and  included  all  the  Adriatic  coast  between  that  stream  and  the 

j£sis ;  but  after  the  coming  of  the  Senones  this  tract  was  lost,  and 

Umbria  was  shut  out  from  the  sea.     The  Umbrian  territory  was 

almost  wholly  mountainous,  consisting,  as  it  did,  chiefly  of  the 

main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  tc^ether  with  the  spurs  on  either 

side  of  the  chain,  from  the  source  of  the  Tiber  to  the  junction 

with  the  Tiber  of  the  Nar.     Some  rich  plains,  however,  occurred 

in  the  Tiber  and  Lower  Nar  valleys.   The  chief  towns  of  Umbria 

were  Iguvium,  famous  for  its  inscriptions;  Sentinum,  the  scene 

of  the  great  battle  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites ;  Spoletium  (now 
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Spoleto) ;  Interamna  (now  Terni) ;  and  Narnia  (Narni),  which, 
though  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar,  was  still  reckoned  to 
Umbria. 

tS,  Picenum  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 

j£sis  to  the  Matrinus  (Piomba)  river.     It  was  composed  mainly 

of  spurs  from  the  Apennines,  but  contained  along 

the  coast  some  flat  and  fertile  country.     The  chief 

towns  were  Ancona  on  the  coast,  Firmum  (Fermo),  Asculum 

Picenum  (Ascoli),  and  Hadria  (Atri)  in  the  interior. 

19.  The  territory  of  the  Sabine  races,  in  which  Picenum  ought 
perhaps  to  be  included,  was  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the 

The  Satnne    most  advantageously  situated  of  alt  the  countries  of 

tertitoty.  Central  Italy.  In  length,  from  the  Mons  Fiscellus 
(Monte  Rotondo)  to  the  Mons  Vultur  (Monte  VultureJ,  it  ex- 
ceeded 200  miles  ;  while  in  breadth  it  reached  very  nearly  from 
sea  to  sea,  bordering  the  Adriatic  from  the  Matrinus  to  the 
Tifernus  rivers,  and  closely  approaching  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salernum.  In  the  north  it  comprised  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Nar  and  its  tributaries,  tt^ether  with 
a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  plain  country  south 
and  east  of  Lake  Fucinus,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Suinus  and 
Aternus  rivers.  Its  central  mass  was  made  up  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Sagrus,  Trinius,  and  Tifernus,  together  with  the  mountain* 
ranges  between  them ;  while  southward  it  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  great  Samnite  upland  drained  by  the  Vultumus,  and  its 
tributaries.  The  territory  had  many  distinct  political  divisions. 
The  north-western  tract,  about  the  Nar  and  Tiber,  reaching 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Anio,  was  the 
country  of  the  old  Sabines  (Sabini),  the  only  race  to  which  that 
name  is  applied  by  the  ancient  writers.  East  and  south-east  of 
this  region,  the  tract  about  Lake  Fucinus,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Suinus  and  Aternus  rivers,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  League 
of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
who  probably  were  Sabine  races.  Still  further  to  the  east,  the 
valleys  of  the  Sagrus  and  Trinius,  and  the  coast  tract  from  Ortona 
to  the  Tifernus,  formed  the  country  of  the  Frentani.  South  and 
south-east  of  this  was  Samnium,  comprising  the  high  upland,  the 
main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  eastern  flank  of  that 
chain  for  a  certain  distance.  The  chief  of  the  Sabine  towns 
were  Reate  on  the  Velinus,  a  tributary  of  the  Nar ;  Teatc  and 
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Aternum  on  the  Atemus ;  Mamibium  on  Lake  Fucinus ;   and 
Beneventum  and  BovJanum  in  Samnium. 

20.  Southern  Italy,  or  the    tract   below  the  Tifernus   and 
Silams  rivers,  contained  four  countries — on  the  west,  Lucania 
and  Bnittium ;  on  the  east,  Apulia  and  Messapia,     SooxHiuf 
or,    as   it    was    sometimes    called,  lapygia.     The        ^'*''^' 
entire  number  of  distinct  countries  in  ancient  Italy  was  thus 
thirteen. 

ai.  Lucania  extended  along  the  west  coast  of  Italy  from  the 
Silams  to  the  Laiis  river.  Its  boundary  on  the  north  was  formed 
by  the  Silams,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  from 
Compsa  to  the  Mons  Vultur,  and  the  course  of  the 
Bradanus  (Brandano).  Eastward,  its  border  was  the  shore  of 
the  Tarentine  Gulf ;  southward,  where  it  adjoined  Bruttium,  the 
'  line  of  demarcation  ran  from  the  Lower  Laiis  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Crathis,  or  river  of  Thurii.  The  country  was  both 
picturesque  and  fertile,  diversified  by  numerous  spurs  from  the 
Apennine  range,  and  watered  by  a  multitude  of  rivers.  It  had 
few  native  cities  of  any  importance ;  but  the  coasts  were  thickly 
occupied  by  Grecian  settlements  of  great  celebrity.  Among 
these  were,  on  the  west  coast,  Posidonia  or  Paestum,  Elea  or 
Velia,  Pyxus  or  Buxentum,  and  Laiis ;  on  the  east,  Metapontum, 
Heracleia,  Pandosia,  Siris,  Sybaris,  and  Thurii  .  (See  above, 
PP-  J54-I57-) 

22.  Bmttium  adjoined  Lucania  on  the  south,  and  was  a  country 
very  similar  in  character.     Its  chief  native  city  was  Consentia,  in 
the  interior,  near  the  sources  of  the  Crathis  river. 
On  the  western  coast  were  the  Greek  towns  of 
Temesa,  Terina,  Hippooium,  and  Rhegium  ;  on  the  eastern  those 
of  Croton,  Caulonia,  and  Locri. 

13.  Apulia  lay  entirely  on  the  eastern  coast,  adjoining  Samnium 
upon  the  west,  and  separated  from  the  countryoftheFrentamby 
the  Tifernus  river.  The  rai^e  of  the  Apennines, 
extending  from  the  Mons  Vultur  eastward  as  far  as 
Long.  17°  40',  divided  it  from  lapygia.  Apulia  differed  from  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  Peninsula  proper  in  being  almost  wholly 
a  plain.  Except  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  province,  no 
spurs  of  any  importance  here  quit  the  Apennines,  but  from  their 
base  extends  a  vast  and  rich  level  tract,  from  twenty  to  forty  miles 
wide,  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  and  diversified  towards  its 
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more  eastern  portion  by  a  number  of  lakes.  The  tract  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Among  its  rivers  are  the 
Aufidus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Cannx  was  fought,  the  Cerbalus, 
and  the  river  of  Arpi.  The  only  mountainous  part  of  Apulia  is 
the  north  and  north-west,  where  the  Apennines  send  down  to  the 
coast  two  strongly-marked  spurs,  one  between  the  Tifemus  and 
the  Frento  rivers,  the  other,  east  of  the  Frento,  a  still  stronger 
and  more  important  range,  which  running  towards  the  north-east 
reaches  the  coast,  and  forms  the  well-known  rocky  promontory  of 
Gai^anum.  The  chief  cities  of  Apulia  were  Larinum,  near  the 
Tifernus ;  Luceria,  Sipontum,  and  Arpi,  north  of  the  Cerbalus ; 
Salapia,  between  the  Cerbalus  and  the  Aufidus ;  and  Canusium, 
Cannx,  and  Venusia,  south  of  that  river.  It  was  usual  to  divide 
Apulia  into  two  regions,  of  which  the  north-western  was  called 
Daunia,  the  south-eastern  Peucetia. 

S4.  Messapia,  or  lapygia,  lay  south  and  east  of  Apulia,  com- 
prising the  entire  long  promontory  which  has  been  called  the 
'  heel '  of  Italy,  and  a  triangular  tract  between  the 
east  Apennine  range  and  the  river  Bradanus.  To- 
wards the  east  it  was  low  and  flat,  full  of  numerous  small  lakes, 
and  without  important  rivers ;  westward  it  was  diversified  by 
numerous  ranges  of  hills,  spurs  from  the  Apulian  Apennines, 
which  sheltered  it  upon  the  north  and  rendered  it  one  of  the 
softest  and  most  luxurious  of  the  Italian  countries.  The  most 
important  of  the  lapygian  cities  was  Taras,  or  Tarentum,  the 
famous  Lacedaemonian  colony,  (See  above,  p.  154.)  Other 
Greek  settlements  were  Callipolis  (now  Gallipoli),  and  Hydras 
or  Hydruntum  (now  Otranto).  The  chief  native  town  was 
Bnindusium. 

25.  The  geography  of  Italy  is  incomplete  without  a  descrip- 

•   tion  of  the  principal  islands.     These  were  three  in 
number,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.    There  were 
also  numerous  islets  along  the  western  and  a  few  ofT  the  eastern 
coast,  which  will  require  a  very  brief  notice. 

26.  Sicily,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  ten  thousand 

square  miles,  is  an  irregular  triangle,  the  sides  of 

which  face  respectively  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 

south-west.     None  of  the  coasts  is  much  indented  ;  but  of  the 

three,  the  northern  has  the  most  noticeable  bays  and  headlands. 

Here  are  the  gulfs  of  Castel-a-Mare,  Palermo,  Patti,  and  Milazzo ; 
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the  headlands  of  Trapani  (Drepanum),  Capo  St,  Vito,  Capo  di 
Gallo,  Capo  Zaffarana,  Capo  Orlando,  Capo  Calava,  and  Capo 
Bianco.  The  south-western,  and  most  of  the  eastern,  shores  run 
in  smooth  lines  ;  but  towards  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  island 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  indentation.  Good  harbours  are  numerous. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Messana  and  Syracuse,  the 
former  protected  by  a  curious  curved  strip  of  land,  resembling  a 
sickle,  whence  the  old  name  of  Zancl^ ;  the  latter  rendered  secure 
in  all  winds  by  the  headland  of  Plemmyrium  and  the  natural 
breakwater  of  Orty^ia.  There  are  also  excellent  ports  at  Lily- 
bxum  and  Fanormus  (Palermo).  The  mountain  system  of  Sicily 
consists  of  a  main  chain,  the  continuation  of  the  Bruttian  Apen- 
nines (Aspromonte),  which  traverses  the  island  from  east  to  west, 
beginning  near  Messina  (Messana)  and  terminating  at  Cape 
Drepanum.  This  main  chain,  known  in  its  different  parts  by 
various  names,  throws  off,  about  midway  in  its  course,  a  strong 
spur,  which  strikes  south-east  and  terminates  in  Cape  Pachynus 
(Passaro),  Thus  the  island  is  divided  by  its  mountain  system  into 
three  tracts  of  comparative  lowland — a  narrow  tract  facing  north- 
wards between  the  main  chain  and  the  north  coast ;  a  long  and 
broad  tract  facing  the  south-west,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
western  half  of  the  main  chain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  spur ;  and 
a  broad  but  comparatively  short  tract  facing  the  east,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  spur,  and  on  the  north  by  the  eastern  half  of  the 
main  chain.  In  none  of  these  lowlands,  however,  is  there  really 
much  flat  country.  Towards  the  north  and  towards  the  south- 
west, both  the  main  chain  and  the  spur  throw  off  numerous 
branches,  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  country  between  the 
rivers ;  while  towards  the  east,  where  alone  are  there  any  extensive 
plains,  volcanic  action  has  thrown  up  the  separate  and  indepen- 
dent mountain  of  Etna,  which  occupies  with  its  wide-spreading 
rootsalmost  one- third  of  what  should  naturally  have  been  lowland. 
Thus  Sicily,  excepting  in  the  tract  between  Etna  and  Syracuse, 
where  the  famous  '  Piano  di  Catania '  extends  itself,  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  mountain  and  valley,  and,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  difficult  country.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Simsethus  on  the  east,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  great  plain ;  the  Himera  and  Halycus  on  the  south ;  and 
the  Hypsa,  near  the  extreme  south-west  comer.  The  only  im- 
portant native  town  was  Enna,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island ; 
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all  the  other  cities  of  any  note  were  settlements  of  foreigners  ; 
Eryx  andEgesta.,  or  Segesta,  of  the  Trojans  (?) ;  Lilyb^um,  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  5o]oeis,or5oIuntuin,  of  the  Carthaginians;  Himera, 
Messana,  Tauromenium,  Naxos,  Catana,  Megara  Hyblaea,  Syra- 
cuse, Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  of  the  Greeks. 
(On  the  history  of  the  Greek  settlements,  see  above,  pp.  158-164.) 
27.  Sardinia,  which  modem  surveys  show  to  be  larger  than 
Sicily,  has  an  area  of  probably  about  11,000  square  miles.  It  is 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  may  be 
viewed  roughly  as  facing  the  four  cardinal  points, 
though  in  reality  the  south  side  has  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  east,  and  the  north  side  a  stronger  one  towards  the  west. 
Though  less  mountainous  than  either  Sicily  or  Corsica,  Sardinia 
is  traversed  by  an  important  chain,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
eastern  and  western  shores,  but  nearer  the  former,  from  Cape 
Lungo-Sardo  on  the  north  to  Cape  Carbonara  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  island.  This  chain  throws  out  numerous  short  branch 
ranges  on  either  side,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island.  The  western  half  has  three  separate  mountain- 
clusters  of  its  own.  One,  the  smallest,  is  at  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  of  the  island,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Asinara  and 
Alghero ;  another,  three  or  four  times  larger,  fills  the  south- 
western comer,  reaching  from  Cape  Spartivento  to  the  Gulf  of 
Oristano.  Both  these  are,  like  the  main  range,  of  primary 
(granitic)  formation.  The  third  cluster,  which  is  interposed 
between  the  two  others,  occupying  the  whole  tract  extending 
northwards  from  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  and  the  river  Tirso  to  the 
coast  between  the  Turrilano  and  Coguinas  rivers,  is  much  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  for- 
mation. These  mountain-clusters,  tt^ether  with  the  main  range, 
occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island.  They  sti!i,  how- 
ever, leave  room  for  some  important  plains,  as  especially  that  of 
Campidano  on  the  south,  which  stretches  across  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cagliari  to  that  of  Oristano  ;  that  of  Ozieri  on  the  north,  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Coguinas ;  and  that  of  Sassari  in  the  north- 
west, which  reaches  across  the  isthmus  from  Alghero  to  Porto 
Torres.  Sardinia  is  fairly  fertile,  but  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  malaria.  Its  chief  river  was  the  Thyrsus  (Tirso).  The  principal 
cities  were  Caralis  (Cagliari),  on  the  south  coast,  in  the  bay  of  the 
same  name;    Sulci,  at  the  extreme  south-west   of  the  island. 
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opposite  the  Insula  Plumbaria ;  Neapolis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Asinara ; 
and  Olbia,  towards  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  island.  There 
was  no  city  of  any  importance  in  the  interior. 

a8.  Corsica,  situated  directly  to  the  north  of  Sardinia,  was  more 
mountainous  and  ru^ed  than  either  of  the  other  two  great  islands. 
A  strong  mountain-chain  ran  through  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  culminating  towards  the  centre 
in  the  Mons  Antaeus  (Monte  Rotondo).  Numerous  branch 
ranges  intersected  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  main  chain, 
rendering  the  entire  region  one  of  constant  mountain  and  valley. 
Streams  were  numerous  ;  but  the  limits  of  the  island  were  too 
narrow  for  them  to  attain  any  considerable  size.  The  chief  town 
was  Alalia  (afterwards  Aleria),  a  colony  of  the  Phocxans.  Besides 
this,  the  only  places  of  any  importance  were  Mariana,  on  the  east 
coast,  above  Alalia,  Centurimum  (now  Centuri),  on  the  west  side 
of  the  northern  promontory,  Urcinium  on  the  west  coast  (now 
Ajaccio),  and  Talcinum  (now  Corte)  in  the  interior. 

29.  The  lesser  islands  adjacent  to  Italy  were  Ilva  (Elba),  between 
northern  Corsica  and  the  mainland ;  Igllium  (Giglio)  and  Dia- 
nium  (Giannuti),  opposite  the  Mons  Argentarius  in 
Etruria ;  Palmaria,  Pontia,  Sinonia,  and  Pandataria, 
off  Anxur  ;  Pithecussa  (Ischia),  Prochyta  (Procida),  and  Capreae 
(Capri),  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  Strongyle(Stromboli),  Euonymus 
(Panaria),  Lipara  (Lipari),  Vulcania  (Volcano),  Didyni^  (Salina), 
Phoenicussa(Felicudi),  Ericussa  (Alicudi),  and  Ustica,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily;  the  Agates  Insula,  off  the  western  point  of  the 
same  island ;  the  Choerades  Insulx,  off  Tarentum ;  and  Trimetus 
(Tremiti)  in  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Mons  Gaiganus. 

On.  the  geogr^hy  of  Italy,  the  most  important  works  are — 

Cluvkkius,  Italia  Antiqaa.     Lugd.  Bat,  1614 ;  a  vols,  folio. 

ROMANELLI,  Amlca  TopBgr^  iitoriea  del  Rxgno  di  NafoJi.  NapoU,  1815; 
3  vols.  4to. 

Mannert,  K.,  Gngrapbie  ier  Griechen  tmd  RSmo'  am  ibren  Seh-iflen  dargt' 
stelU.    Leipzig,  1801-39;  '°  toIs,  8to. 

Swinburne,  H.,  traveU  in  the  Tiuo  Sieiliei  in  tie  Tears  1777-80.  London, 
1783-85;  a  vols.  4to, 

Dt.lttitS,G.,CitiejaiiJCemelerieiqflbeBtiiij(aiu.   London, 1848;  avols.Svo. 

kSEKXS,Mittel-Italien-Di>rdmZeitenRBmiieberHerri(hiifi.  Stuttgart,i843!  Bvo. 

CkahKB,  Geographical  and  Histarical  Dacriflion  of  Aneient  Italy.  Oxford, 
i8»6;  3  VtJs.  8*0. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  combining  local  knovrledge  with 
julvanced  scholarship  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  authorities,  is  still 
a  desideratimi. 
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SKETCH    OF   THE    HISTORY. 
FIBST  FEBIOD. 

TTfc  Ancient  Traditional  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Ou 
Commencement  of  the  Republic,  B.C.  508, 

SouroSB.  1.  Natme.  A  few  fragments  of  the  Faiti  Tritmpbaies  bdong  to 
this  early  period;  but  such  knowledge  of  it  as  we  possess  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  works  of  historians.  Among  these  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to 
the  fragments  of  the  early  Annalists,  especially  of  Q^Fabius  Pictor,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  DiONYSius  of  Halicamassus.  Tlie  most  copious  native 
writer  on  the  period  is  Livy,  who  delivers  an  account  of  it  in  his  First  Book. 
Other  native  authorities  are  CtCZRO,  who  has  sketched  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  period  in  his  treatise  ZV  Republica  (book  ii.),  and  Florus,  who  has 
briefly  epitomised  it.  The  portion  of  Vklleius  Paterculus  which  treated 
of  the  time  is  almost  entirely  losL  No  lives  of  Nepos  touch  on  it.  Many 
allusions  to  it  are  contained,  however,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  and  gram- 
marians, as  Ovid  {Faiti),  Virgil  {MntiJ,  book  vi.),  Servius  [ad  jEneiJ.), 
Festus,  and  others.  2.  Foreign.  The  Greek  writeis  are  fuller  on  the  early 
history  than  the  Roman.  The  most  important  of  them  is  DiON¥Sius  of  Hali- 
camassus, in  whose  work  {Jrchaologia  Remaae;  ed.  Reisxe.  Lipsix,  1774-77  ; 
6  vols.  8vo,)  the  ante-regal  and  regal  periods  occupy  the  first  four  books. 
Next  to  DiON¥Sius  may  be  placed  Plutarch,  whose  Lives  of  Romulus, 
Numa,  and  Popllcola  bear  upon  this  oortion  of  the  historr.  The  part  of 
DiODORUs  SicuLUS  which  treated  of  the  time  (books  vii.-x.)  is  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brief  fragments. 

'  On  the  value  of  these  sources  the  most  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
continue  to  be  held  after  a  controversy  which  has  lasted  more  than  a  century. 
The  negative  criticism,  which  was  begun  by  Perizonius,  Bayle,  and  Beaufort, 
received  a  strong  impulse,  early  in  the  present  century,  from  the  great  work  of 

NiEBUHR,  B.  G.,  Romiicbe  GeJcbUbte.  Berlin,  1S16-31 ;  j  vols.  8vo. 
(First  and  second  volumes  translated  by  Julius  Hare  and  Bp.  Thirlwall. 
Cambridge,  iS^i-ja;  third  volume  translated  by  Dr.  W,  Shith  and 
Dr.  L.  ScHuiTZ.  London,  1843 ;  Svo.) ;  which  was  followed  in  England  by 
the  very  popular  work  of 

Arnold,  Dr.  T.,  Hiitery  of  Rome.  London,  183S-4J ;  j  vols.  Svo. ;  and 
in  Germany,  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  that  of 

Sckwegler,  a.,  Rombcbe  GeiMchte.  TUblngen,  iSsj-jS  ;  3  vols,  Svo. 
Written  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Tubingen  School. 

The  doubts  of  the  last-named  writer,  felling  on  congenial  soil  in  this  country, 
produced  an  elaborate,  but  intensely  sceptical  vrork,  which  has  probably 
exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  negative  side  of  the  subject,  viz. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  On  the  Credibilitj  af  the  Earl}  Roman  Hitlory.  London, 
1S55;  1  vols.  Svo. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  some  Important  treatises  have  been 
published  recently.     Note  especially  the  following: — 

AhfSre,  J.  J.,  L'Hutnire  Remame  a  Rome.  Paris,  1861-64;  4  vols.  Svo. 
The  writer  argues  that  the  discoveries  made  by  recent  excavations  with 
regard  to  the  original  Rome  strongly  confirm  the  early  traditional  history. 

Dyer,  T.  H.,  Hiitoiy  qf  the  City  ^ Rome,  London,  186;;  Svo.;  and  the 
same  writer's  History  of  the  Kiitgj  ^  Rome.  London,  1868;  Svo.  It  is 
Mr.  Dyer's  object  to  show,  first,  tlut  authentic  materials  for  the  early  history 
existed  in  the  times  of  the  first  Annalists,  b.c.  aao  to  aoo;  and  secondly,  that 
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tbe  internal  difSniltfes  and  discrepancies  are  not  such  as  to  render  the  histoiy 
that  has  come  down  to  ui  incredible. 

Works  of  a  more  dogmatic  and  less  argumentative  character,  embracing 
the  earl;  period,  or  distinctly  written  upon  it,  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention, 
■re  the  following: — 

Newman,  F,,  Regal  Rome;  ax  IntraJaelion  ia  Reman  Hiitory,  London,  185a; 
II  mo. 

M0UUSF.«,TK.,RemiJcbeCriebicbte.  srdedifion,  Berlin, 1861;  3  vols.  Svo. 
The  value  of  this  very  original  work  is  greatly  diminished  by  Che  almost  entire 
absence  of  references.  (Translated  by  W.  P.  Dickson.  London,  1863-71 ; 
4  vcds.  small  Svo.) 

KeiGHTLST,  T.,  Hiitory  ofRame.    London,  1836.    A  useful  compendium. 

KoRTUEM,  F.,  Romucbe  Geicbkble.     Heidelberg,  1S4J;  Evo. 

LiDDELL,  H.  G.,  Hiitory  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Tmus  to  the  Eitabliibment 
^ibe  Em^re.     London,  1855 ;  a  vols.  8vo. 

QiMG0S.O'ilVS,T.,Geiclnchte  Jer Stadt  Rom.   Stuttgart,  1859-61 ;  4V0IS. 8vo. 

Petek,  C,  Gticfncbte  Rami.     Halle,  1865-67  ;  3  vols.  Svo. 

I.  Italy  was  inhabited,  at  the  earliest  times  to  which  our  know- 
ledge carries  us  back,  by  five  principal  races.     These  were  the 
Ligurians,  the  Venetians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Italians     ~..-  , 
proper,   and   the   lapy^ians.     The   Ligurians   and     oi  ancient 
Venetians  may  have  been  branches  of  one  stock,  the  ^' 

Illyrian ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  this  connec- 
tion. They  were  weak  and  unimportant  races,  confined  to  narrow 
r^ons  in  the  north,  and  without  any  influence  on  the  general 
history  of  Italy.  Setting  them  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  three  other  races. 

3.  The  lapygians  were  probably  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
The  heel  of  Italy,  which  stretches  out  towards  Greece,  invites 
colonisation  from  that  quarter  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  a  very  remote  date  a  stream  of  settlers  passed 
acro-ss  the  narrow  sea  from  the  Hellenic  to  the  Italic  peninsula, 
and  landing  on  the  lapygian  promontory  spread  themselves 
northwards  and  westwards  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  foot  of 
Italy.  The  language  of  the  race  in  question  remains  in  numerous 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto, 
and  shows  them  to  have  been  nearly  connected  with  the  Greeks. 
Their  worship  of  Greek  gods,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a 
later  date,  they  became  actually  Hellenised,  point  in  the  same 
direction.  We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  a  race  kindred  with 
the  Greeks  held  in  the  early  times  the  g^reater  part  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  was  thus  prepared  for  the  later,  more  positively 
Hellenic,  settlements.  To  this  stock  appear  to  have  belonged  the 
Messapians,  Feucetians,  CEnotrians,  the  Chaones  or  Chones,  and 
perhaps  the  Daunli. 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  tbat  the  lapygian  migration  took  place  \sj  land,  the 
settlers  passing  round  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  being  pushed  south- 
wards by  later  immigrants.  This  is  possible;  but  migration  by  sea  may  be 
accomplished  eien  by  a  very  prhnitive  people. 

3.  The  Italians  proper,  who  in  the  historical  times  occupy  with 
their  numerous  tribes  almost  the  whole  of  Centra!  Italy,  appear  to 

The  Italiani  have  bceti  later  in-comers  than  the  lapygians,  to 
proper.  (j^yg  proceeded  from  the  north,  and  to  have  pressed 
with  great  weight  on  the  semi-Greek  population  of  the  southern 
regions.  They  comprised,  apparently,  four  principal  subordioate 
races ;  viz.  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines,  the  Oscans,  and  the 
Latins.  Of  these  the  Umbrians  and  Oscans  were  very  closely 
connected.  The  Latins  were  quite  distinct  The  Sabines  are 
suspected  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the  Osco-Umbrians. 

The  Sabine  race  was  remarkable  for  its  numerous  subdivisions.  It  com- 
prised the  Sabini  proper,  the  Samnites,  the  Picentes  (probably),  the  Marsi, 
Mamicini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  the  Frentani,  the  Campani,  and  the  Lucani. 
The  Samnites  had  also  subdivbions  of  their  own,  e.g.  the  Caraceni,  the 
Pentri,  and  the  Hirpini. 

There  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  Oscan  tribes;  as  the  Volsci, 
£qul,  Hemici  (?),  Aurunci,  Ausones,  and  Apuli.  Tliese  names  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  chiefly  variants  of  the  general  ethnic  title. 

4,  The  Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 

north,  differed  in  race  completely  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 

„  Italy.  It  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 

The  EtrusMM^,     /   .  ^  ■  ,       ^  ■     -t       .     .i.   ^ 

that  they  were  Turanians,  of  a  type  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe — Lapps  and  Finns  in 
the  extreme  north,  Esthonians  on  the  Baltic,  Basques  in  Spain — 
remnants  of  a  primitive  population  that  once,  we  may  suppose, 
overspread  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  original  seat  of  the  race, 
so  far  as  it  is  traceable,  seems  to  have  been  Rhsetia,  or  the 
country  about  the  head-streams  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the 
Adige.  Their  native  name  was  RaS  ;  and  this  name,  changed 
by  the  Italians  into  Rhaesi  or  RhtCti,  was  long  attached  to  the 
mountain  region  from  which  their  hordes  had  issued.  These 
hordes  at  a  very  remote  time  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  of 
the  Po  from  the  Ticinus  to  beyond  the  Adige,  and  formed  there, 
as  we  are  told,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.  (See  above,  p. 
325.)  After  having  flourished  in  this  tract  for  an  Indeflnite  period, 
they  overflowed  the  mountain  barrier  to  the  south,  and  occupying 
the  region  between  the  northern  Apennines  and  the  Tiber,  formed 
there  a  second,  quite  separate,  confederacy,  consisting,  like  the 
northern  one,  of  twelve  distinct  states.     Subsequently,  but  pro- 
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bably  later  than  the  period  now  under  consideration,  they  passed 
the  Tiber  and  established  temporarily  a  dominion  in  Campania, 
where  Capua  and  Nola  were  cities  founded  by  them. 

ChAraoteristlcs  of  the  Utruocans.  PhysicaJly,  they  were  a  brawny 
stout  race,  short  in  stature,  with  large  heads  and  thick  arms,  ofTering  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  graceful  and  slender  Italians,  Their  religious  ideas  were  gloomy 
and  strange.  They  delighted  in  auguries,  in  the  mystical  handling  of  numbers, 
and  in  the  exact  observance  of  a  minute  and  manifold  ritual.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  had  made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  arts ;  but  it  is  still  a 
question  howfar  the  works  of  art  found  in  their  tombs  are  of  native  production, 
how  far  mere  imports  from  Greece.  They  were  certainly  the  best  architects 
of  alt  the  early  Italian  races,  and  the  only  race  that  showed  a  marked  inclination 
to  maritime  pursuits.  Tuscan  corsairs  covered  the  Western  Mediterranean 
from  a  very  early  time;  and  Agylla  had,  before  B.C.  550,  an  important  trade. 

Among  the  most  important  works  OQ  the  interesting  subject  of  the  language 
and  art  of  the  Etruscans  are — 

\iiGs.rs.iMl,  Mamanenti  EtrtueH.     FJesole,  1831-16;  7  vols.  4 to. 

l^kitzi,  Saggio  Ji  Lingua  Elniica  t  di  altre  aitticbe  d' Italia.  Roma,  1789;  Svo, 
The  edition  of  Florence,  1834-35,  is  the  best, 

Dennis,  G.,  Citia  and  CaneteHu  of  lie  Btnucanj.    (See  above,  p,  jjj.) 

MiJLLER,  K.  O.,  Dit  Etnuter.     Breslau,  iSaSj  1  vols.  8vo, 

MiCAU,  ■Storia  dtgli  Antitbi  Pafioli  Ilaliani.     Firenze,  iSji ;  j  vols.  Svo. 

Tailor,  Isaac,  Etnutan  Retearcbes.    London,  1874;  8to. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  belonged,  at  any 
rate  predominantly,  to  the  second  of  the  three  races  who  seem  in 
the  early  times  to  have  divided  the  peninsula  among  Oririn  of  the 
them — the  race  which  has  been  here  termed  kbt'  Romans:  the 
i$c^^v, '  Italic'  They  had,  indeed,  a  tradition  which  '^"'^"'  *'^'"^' 
connected  them  with  a  body  of  immigrants,  who  were  thought  to 
have  come  by  sea  into  Italy  from  the  distant  city  of  Troy,  at  a 
date  which  preceded  by  nearly  500  years  the  building  of  the  city. 
And  this  tradition  was  brought  out  into  great  prominence  by 
writers  of  the  Imperial  times.  But,  whatever  amount  of  truth 
we  may  suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  '  story  of  ^neas,'  it  is 
evident  that  the  crews  of  a  few  vessels  landing  on  a  thickly- 
peopled  coast,  and  belonging  to  a  race  not  much  more  cimlised 
than  that  to  which  they  came,  could  make  but  a  very  slight  im- 
pression on  the  previous  population,  in  which  they  would  be  sure 
to  be  very  soon  swallowed  up  and  absorbed.  The  Trojan  colony 
to  Latium  is  therefore,  whether  true  or  false,  a  matter  of  small 
consequence — it  had  no  part  in  determining  the  ethnic  character 
of  the  Roman  people. 

6.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  the 
branch  races  included  here  under  the  general  name  of '  Italic,'  the 
Komans  belonged.  Language  is  the  most  certain  indication  of 
race,  and  the  lai^uage  which  the  Romans  spoke  was  Latin.  Their 
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own  traditions  connected  the  early  city  in  a  special  way  with 
I^vinium  and  Alba  Longa ;   and  these  cities  were  universally 

The  Romans  allowcd  to  have  been  two  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns. 

really  Latins.  To  whatever  extent  the  Romans  were  a  mixed 
people — and  that  they  were  so  to  some  extent  is  admitted  by  all — 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  predominantly  and  essen- 
tially— not  Oscans,  not  Sabines,  much  less  Umbrians — but  Latins. 

7.  It  is,  however,  far  from  easy  to  determine  in  what  exact  posi- 
tion the  original  Rome  stood  to  the  Latin  stock.    It  is  clear  that 

Rome  probably  ^^^  *^  "°*  *  mere  Latin  town,  not  one  of  the  thirty. 

a  colony  of  She  Stands  in  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  quite 
^  outside  the  confederacy;  and  a  peculiar  character 
belongs  to  her  which  is  not  simply  and  wholly  Latin.  The  tra- 
dition which  makes  her  foundation  the  spontaneous  act  of  a  band 
of  adventurous  young  men,  whose  affection  for  the  locality  leads 
them  to  set  up  a  new  town,  which  is  also  a  new  state,  on  the  spot 
where  they  have  been  wont  to  pasture  their  flocks,  is  at  variance 
with  the  condition  of  Italy  at  the  time,  which  was  not  a  wilder- 
ness, with  abundant  waste  land,  whereon  the  first  comer  might 
settle,  but  a  thickly-peopled  country,  where  every  inch  of  ground 
had  an  owner,  or  was  disputed  between  neighbouring  tribes.  If 
there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  account  which  has  come  down 
to  us  of  the  original  settlement,  that  account  must  be  a  poetidsed 
version  of  a  very  ordinary  occurrence.  The  Latin  towns  were 
in  the  habit  of  extending  or  defendii^  their  territories  by  the 
establishment  of  colonies.  Nothing  is  more  easily  conceivable 
than  that  the  original  Rome  should  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba 
Longa,  planted  in  a  strong  though  unhealthy  position  at  the 
extreme  vei^e  of  the  territory,  where  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Tuscans  upon  the  west  and  still  more  by  the  advancing  Sabines 
towards  the  north.  Rome  herself  was  afterwards  accustomed  to 
plant  her  colonies  in  exactly  such  positions.  Among  the  various 
conjectures  which  critics  have  formed  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  that  which  r^ards  her  as  a  colony  from  Alba  appears 
to  be  the  most  worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  list  of  the  Albao  kings  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  belonging  to 
Roman  history,  for  the  history  of  a  colony  dates  from  its  foundation.  Were  the 
list  genuine,  it  would  be  an  important  record  for  early  Italian  history,  as  distinct 
flora  Ronian.    But  the  catalogue  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  forgery. 

8,  But  if  Rome  was  originally  a  mere  Alban  dependency,  it  is 
certain  that  she  did  not  long  continue  such.    The  first  clearly 
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marked  fact  in  her  history  is  her  entrance  into  voluntary  union 
with  the  natives  of  an  adjacent  Sabine  settlement,        -Bsmt 
an  act  which  implies  independence  and  the  assertion  JjulependaiL 
of  sovereignty.     The  colony  must  either  previously      with  the 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-city,  or  else      Sabioei. 
must,  in  the  very  act  of  uniting  herself  with  an  alien  people,  have 
asserted  autonomy.  From  the  date  of  the  trviKiuKO'fMtc,  if  no  earlier 
Rome  was,  it  is  clear,  a  self-governing  community.     No  power 
exercised  control  over  her.  She  stood  aloof  from  the  Latin  league, 
on  terms  which  were  at  first  rather  hostile  than  friendly.    Her 
position  was  unique  among  the  states  and  cities  of  the  period.  The 
amalgamation  of  two  bloods,  two  civilisations,  two  kindred,  but 
still  somewhat  different,  religious  systems,  produced  a  peculiar 
people — a  people  stronger  than  its  neighbours,  possessing  mder 
views  and  sympathies,  and  more  van^d  tastes — a  people  better 
calculated  than  its  neighbours  to  form  a  nucleus  round  which  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Italic  stock  might  gather  themselves. 

9.  While  the  history  of  individuals  at  this  remote  period  is 
wholly  wantit^ — for  such  names  as  Romulus,  Remus,  Celer,  Titus 
Tatius,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  possessing  any- 
thing more  of  historic  substance  than  their  paral-  Earliest 
lels,  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Amyclas,  Hoples,  &c.,  the  •^'^"^Jo^l 
heroes  eponymi  of  Greek  legend — it  is  not  impossible  not  perw>n«l. 
to  trace  out  the  early  character  of  the  government,  the  chief 
features  of  the  constitution,  the  principal  divisions  and'  sub- 
divisions of  classes  within  the  community,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  attachii^  to  each.  Tradition  is  a  trustworthy  guide 
for  certain  main  features ;  anali^y  and  analysis  may  be  allowed 
to  furnish  others ;  for  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  states  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  and  sufficiently  uniform  to  make  it  possible 
in  most  cases,  where  we  have  before  us  a  full-grown  constitution, 
to  trace  it  back  to  its  foundations,  and  gather  a  fair  knowlec^  of 
its  history  from  the  form  and  character  of  its  several  parts. 

10,  The  known  points  of  the  early  constitution  are  the  follow- 
ing : — (o)  The  form  of  government  was  monarchical.    A  chief, 
called  'rex,'  i-e.  ' ruler,' or  ' director,'  stood  at  the  cu^f  point, 
head  of  the  stat^  exercising  a  great,  though  not  an    of  the  early 
absolute,  power  over  the  citizens.  ( J)  The  monarchy 

was  not  hereditary,  but  elective.    When  the  king  died,  there  was 

an  '  interregnum.*  The  direction  of  affairs  was  taken  by  the  Senate 

Z  1 
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or  CouBciJ,  whose  ten  chief  men  ('  Decern  Primi ')  exercised  the 
th  ""oy*^  authority,  each  in  his  turn,  for  five  days.  It  be- 
Patres,  and  longed  to  the  Senate  to  elect,  and  to  the  people  to 
theClients.  confirm,  the  king.  (<r)Underthekingwas,firstofaIl,a 
hereditary  nobility  ('  patricii '),  members  of  certain  noble  families, 
not  deriving  their  nobility  from  the  king,  but  possessing  it  by 
immemorial  descent.  These  noble  families  or  '  houses '  ('  gentes ') 
were,  prior  to  the  avvoiKuriiii,  one  hundred  in  number ;  after  the 
oirroiKurfMlv,  two  hundred.  Each  was  represented  by  its  chief  in 
the  council  of  the  king  ('  senatus ')  ;  and  thus  the  senators  were 
or^nally  one  hundred,  afterwards  two  hundred.  All  the  members 
of  a 'house'  had  one  name  (' nomen  genti^itium  ');  all  might  par- 
ticipate in  certain  sacred  ceremonies  {*  sacra  gentilitia ') ;  and  all 
had  certain  rights  of  property  in  common,  (d)  All  the  males  of 
full  age  belonging  to  the  nobility  possessed  the  right  of  attending 
the  public  Assembly  ('  comitia '),  where  they  voted  in  ten  bodies 
('  curiae '),  eachfomposed  of  the  members  of  ten '  houses.'  Each 
curia  had  its  chief,  called  '  curio ; '  and  the  Assembly  was  presided 
over  by  the  chief  of  the  ten  curiones,  who  was  called  '  Curio 
Maximus.'  {e)  Every  change  of  law  required  the  consent  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  had  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing and  voting,  but  the  Assembly  had  the  right  of  voting  only. 
The  Assembly  was  also  privileged  to  determine  on  peace  or  war ; 
and  if  one  of  its  members  appealed  to  it  from  the  sentence  of  the 
king,  or  of  a  judge,  it  determined  the  appeal  and  condemned  or 
acquitted  at  its  pleasure.  (/)  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
'  gentes,'  the  early  Roman  state  contained  two  other  classes. 
These  were  the  Clients  and  the  Slaves.  The  Slaves  resembled 
persons  of  their  class  in  other  communities  ;  but  the  Clients  were 
a  peculiar  institution.  They  were  dependents  upon  the  noble 
'  houses,'  and  personally  free,  but  possessed  of  no  political  privi- 
leges. Usually  they  either  cultivated  the  lands  of  their  '  patrons,* 
or  carried  on  a  trade  under  their  protection.  They  resembled  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  '  retainers '  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

II.  Under  this  constitution,  Rome  flourished  for  a  period  which 

Division  of    '^  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  without  the  oc- 

Aemonardiy  currence  of  any  important  change.  According  to  one 

LatiDandSabiiMtradition,  a  double  monarchy  was  tried  for  a  short 

Ronan*.     ^i^^  ;„  ^^der  that  the  two  elements  of  the  state— 

the  Roman  and  the  Sabine  (or  the  Ramnes  and  the  Titles) — 
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might  each  furnish  a  ruler  from  their  own  body.  But  the  experi- 
ment was  not  tried  for  very  loi^.  In  lieu  of  it,  we  may  suspect 
that  for  a  while  the  principle  of  alternation  was  employed,  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines  each  in  their  turn  furnishing  a  king  to 
the  community. 

This  seems  to  be  implied  ia  the  ordinary  narrative,  which  gives,  as  the  iirst 
four  kings — 1.  Romulus  (Latin  from  Alba) ;  B.  Numa  (Sabioe) ;  3.  Tullns 
(Latin  from  MeduUia);  aod   4.  Ancus  (Sabine— grandson  of  Numa). 

la.  The  duplication  of  the  communityj  which  was  thus  per- 
ceptible through  all  ranks,  affected  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  national  religion.    Not  only  was  there  a  dupli-       Tno» 
cation  of  the  chief  religious  officers  in  consequence    «fthetw« 

,    ,  ,  .  ,        ,      ,?      .         nalioaalilie* 

of  the  syneecismus,  but  sometimes  the  duplication  inth« 
extended  to  the  objects  of  worship,  the  deities  them-  «%>«'- 
selves.  .  Quirinus,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  the  Sabine 
Mars,  worshipped,  like  the  Latin  Mars,  by  his  own  '  Flamen  '  and 
college  of '  Salii.'  Juno  was  perhaps  the  Sabine  equivalant  of  the 
Latin  Diana,  another  form  of  the  same  name,  but  in  the  popular 
belief  a  different  goddess.  In  the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  the 
duplication  was  more  marked.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  college 
of  the  Pontifices,  in  that  of  the  Augurs,  in  that  of  the  Vestal 
Viigins,  in  the  priesthoods  of  MarSj  and  (probably)  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Hercules. 

Character  of  tb«  Boman  B«ligion.  {a)  Less  imaginative  and  more 
matter-of-fact  than  the  Greelt.  (i)  Consisted  mainly  in  the  recognition  d 
certain  oUigations  (religiones) ;  viz.  (i.)  the  obligation  to  worship  each  of  the 
state  gods  with  sacrifices  of  a  stated  kind  at  stated  times,  and:  to  keep  certain 
festivals;  (ii.)  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  palerfamiliai  to  make  daily 
offerings  to  the  '  Lares '  of  his  own  household ;  (iii.)  the  obligation  to  perform 
vows  and  to  make  occasional  thank-offerings ;  (iv.)  the  obligation  to  abstain 
from  business  on  'dies  nefasti.'  (c)  Though  mainly  of  home  growth,  con- 
tained a  certain  number  of  foreign  elements,  derived  chiefly  ^m  contact 
with  the  Greeks.  The  most  important  of  these  was  belief  in  the  value  of 
oracle^  ^own  in  the  practice  of  consulting  the  Sibylline  books. 

13.  The  names  which  tradition  assigned  to  the  early  Roman 
monarchs  seem  to  be  fictitious.     Romulus,  Titus  Tatius,  and 
Numa  Pompilius   are  personifications  rather  than      -R^jp,  of 
personaees.    We  seem  to  first  touch  on  personal   Tuiios  Hos- 

f.  ,",.       _  .,  *^,    tiUus.    Personal 

history  in  the  Roman  records  when  we  come  to  history  periupt 
the  name  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  the  fourth,  or,  omit-       ^"S^- 
ting  Tatius,  the  third  traditional  kii^.  This  monarch,  it  is  probable, 
actually  lived  and  reigned.    That  his  name  was  the  first  handed 
down  to  posterity  may  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
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the  first  king  who  effected  an  important  conquest,  and  raised 
Rome  from  a  humble  position  to  one  of  dignity  and  eminence. 
It  is  the  great  glory  assigned  to  Tullus  that  he  conquered  Alba 
Longa,  the  chief  of  the  Latin  cities,  the  mother-city  of  Rome 
itself.  This  conquest  probably  doubled,  or  even  tripled,  the 
Roman  territory ;  it  prepared  the  way  for  tliat  h^emony  of 
Rome  over  all  Latium  to  which  she  owed  her  subsequent  great- 
ness ;  and  it  largely  increased  the  population  of  Rome,  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  nation.  For  the  conqueror  did  not  rest 
content  with  a  simple  conquest.  Following  up  the  principle  of 
syntEcismus,  which  had  already  been  found  to  answer,  he  destroyed 
Alba,  except  its  temples,  and  transferred  the  inhabitants  to  his 
own  capital.  He  thus  greatly  strengthened  the  Latin  element 
in  the  Roman  state,  and  made  the  Sabines  a  mere  modifying 
influence  in  a  community  essentially  Latin. 

Internal  changes  consequent  on  the  destmction  of  Alba.  The  Alban 
nobles  (Luceres?)  being  added  to  the  Patrician  body  on  the  plan  already 
adopted  upon  the  junction  of  the  primitive  Romans,  or  Ramnes,  with  the 
Sabines  (Tities),  the  tribes  became  three,  the  curue  thirty,  and  the  'houses' 
three  hundred.  The  Senate,  however,  continued  at  its  former  number  of 
two  hundred,  the  privilege  of  sending  their  representatives  into  it  not  being  at 
firet  conceded  to  the  Alban  houses.  No  change  was  made  in  the  chief  sacred 
offices — those  of  the  Flamens,  Pontifices,  and  Augure — but  as  the  burnt  of  the 
Alban  race  was  now  transferred  to  Rome,  the  college  of  Vestal  Virgins  was 
increased  from  four  to  six. 

14,  The  next  Roman  king,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  Ancus 

Martius,  who  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines  or  Tities. 

This  monarch  appears  to  have  been  r^arded  by  the 

Ancus  Mar-   later  Romans  as  the  founder  of  the  Plebeian  order. 

*X  'R^^^  He  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  policy  of  Tullus 
both  in  making  war  on  neighbouring  Latin  towns,and 
in  using  his  victories  for  the  a^randisement  of  his  capital  by 
transferring  to  Rome  the  populations  of  the  conquered  states.  A 
portion  of  the  new  settlers  undoubtedly  became  Clients ;  but  the 
richer  and  more  independent  would  decline  to  take  up  this 
relationship,  and  would  be  content  with  the  protection  of  the 
king.  Hence  would  come  a  sudden  augmentation  of  that  free 
commonalty,  which  must  always  grow  up  —  out  of  various 
elements — in  all  states  which  commence,  like  Rome,  with  a 
privileged  class  of  nobles,  and  a  wholly  unprivileged  class  of 
retainers  or  dependants. 

mementa  of  a  'Plebs'  or  Commonalt7.  {a)  Free  settlers;  either  poli- 
tical refugees,  merceiury  soldiers,  or  traders.    The  first-named  would  be 
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numerous  in  a  time  of  so  much  disturbance  as  that  in  which  Rome  grew  up. 
(J)  Forced  settlers.  To  this  class  would  belong  the  whole  of  the  conquered 
popuUtions,  except  such  as  were  either  formally  admitted  into  the  Patrician 
twdy,  or  voluntarily  attached  themselves  as  retainer  to  a  nuble  house. 
if)  Clients,  whose  '  bmily,'  or,  at  any  rate,  whose  '  gens,'  died  out  and  became 
extinct.  (^  The  issue  of  marriages  of  inequality,  i.e.  of  all  marriages  in 
which  a  Patrician  took  to  wife  a  person  of  a  class  which  did  not  possess  the 
right  of  intermarriage  with  the  noble  houses  ('jus  connubii').  This  last 
element  would  bcsnull  but  very  important. 

15.  The  time  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  or  expedient,  in 
such  a  community  as  the  Roman,  to  recc^ise  the  existence  of  the 
commonalty  in  a  formal  way,  by  the  grant  of  poli-    -■    'pi  bs' 
tical  or  municipal  rights,  varies  with  circumstances     leccenised 
within  very  wide  limits.     At  Rome  the  recognition     ^  ass^s 
appears  to  have  taken  place  early,  matters  comin?        ■■  the 

■Ji     .        L      J  ■  iLS.  -1  X       AveDtine. 

rapidly  to  ahead  m  consequence  of  the  quick  growth 

of  the  territory,  and  especially  of  the  practice,  which' the  kings 

pursued,  of  removing  large  masses  of  the  conquered  populations 

to  their  capital.     If,  as  we  are  told,  Ancus  gave  up  the  entire 

Aventine  Hill,  previously  uninhabited,  to  his  new  settlers,  thus 

assigning  to  their  exclusive  occupation  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 

capital,  municipal  institutions  must  have  been  at  the  same  time 

granted,  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a  town  cannot  be  surrendered  to 

anarchy.     The  '  Flcbs '  must  at  once  have  had  '  fediles,'  if  not 

'  tribunes ; '  and  a  machinery  must  have  been  established  for  their 

election,  since  nomination  by  the  monarch  is  not  to  be  thought 

of.     But  of  the  details  of  Ancus'  regulations,  whatever  they  were, 

we  have  no  knowledge,  the  later  arrangements  of  Servius  having 

not  only  superseded  but  obliterated  them. 

16.  Among  the  other  acts  assigned  to  Ancus  Martins,  the  most 
important  are,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  to  the  sea, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  port  of  Ostia  ;  the  con-  other  acts 
struction  of  salt-pans  {salina)  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  of  Ancus. 
the  erection  of  the  '  pons  sublicius,'  or  '  bridge  of  piles,'  across  the 
Tiber,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Janiculan  Hill  by  a  strong  fort, 
or  tiU  dupont;  the  draining  of  some  of  the  low  land  about  the 
Seven  Hills  by  the  '  Fossa  Quiritiuin,'  and  the  construction  of  the 
first  prison.  It  would  seem  that  civilisation  was  advancing  with 
both  its  advant^es  and  its  drawbacks — trade,  manufactures,  and 
engineering  skill  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  crime  and  its 
repression. 

The  curious  notion  of  a  modem  historian,  that  Rome  was  from  the  first 
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ditTercDtiated  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  nation  by  a  peculiarly  eammrreial 
character,  is  remarkably  at  variance  with  the  tradition,  that  she  obtained  her 
first  access  to  the  sea  in  the  reign  of  Ancus, 

17.  The  next  known  king  of  Rome  is  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
According  to  the  tradition,  he  was  a  refugee  from  the  Etruscan 

Rdgnof  town  of  Tarquinii;  according  to  the  evidence  fur- 
Tftrqniniui  nishcd  by  his  name  and  by  his  acts,  he  was  a  Latin, 
constitutional  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the  noble  '  houses ' 

'^'*"£**'  from  Alba.  Two  important  constitutional  changes 
are  attributed  to  him.  {a)  He  raised  the  ideal  number  of  the 
Senate  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  by  adding  to  it  the 
representatives  of  the  '  Gentes  Minores,'  or  'Younger  Houses' — 
who  can  scarcely  be  different  from  the  '  houses '  adopted  into  the 
Patrician  body  from  among  the  nobles  of  Alba.  If  he  were  him- 
self a  member  of  one  of  these  '  houses,'  his  act  would,  it  is  clear, 
have  been  thoroughly  natural,  {b)  He  '  doubled  the  equestrian 
centuries,'  or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  number  of  the  Patrician 
'  houses.'  The  '  houses '  had,  apparently,  so  dwindled,  that  instead 
of  the  ideal  number  of  three  hundred,  the  actual  number  was  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts.  Tarquin  proposed  to  add 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  '  houses '  from  among  the  nobles  who 
had  settled  at  Rome  after  the  addition  of  the  Albans  ;  these  he 
proposed  to  add  in  three  new  tribes,  which  were  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  three  old  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres. 
Opposed  by  the  Patricians,  who  put  forward  the  augur,  Attus 
Navius,  as  objector,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  create  no  new  tribes, 
but  still  he  added  the  new  '  houses '  in  three  new  half-tribes, 
attaching  them  to  the  old  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  but  on 
terms  of  slight  inferiority. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  distinction  of  'Gentes  Majores'  and  'Gentes 
Minores' applied' to  the  'bouses'  anterior  to,  and  the  'houses'  constituted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus;  but  Livy  and  Dionysius  regard  the  distinction  as 
established  earlier. 

18.  The  wars  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  were  also  of  importance. 
He  repulsed  a  fierce  attack  of  the  Sabines,  who  had  crossed  the 

Anio  and  threatened  Rome  itself.  He  then  attacked 
the  Latin  towns  on  the  Upper  Tiberand  in  the  angle 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and  reduced  all  of  them  except 
Nomentum.  Antemna;,  Crustumerium,  Ficulea  or  Ficulnea, 
MeduUia,  Csenina,  Corniculum,  and  Cameria  were  among  his 
conquests.    After  this,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  engaged 
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ia  a  war,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  Etruscans,  and 
gained  important  successes. 

19.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  distinguished  among  the  kings  of 
Rome  for  the  number  and  the  character  of  bis  great  works.  To 
him  is  ascribed  by  the  best  authorities  the  Cloaca  His  great 
Maxima,  the  most  remarkable  monument  now  exist-  """^ 
ing  of  the  regal  period,  a  construction  of  the  grandest  and  most 
massive  description.  Connected  with  the  Cloaca,  and  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  the  same  builder,  was  a  strong  and  solid  quay  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  checked  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  river  to  flow  off  on  that  side  and  to  inundate  the  low  lands 
about  the  Palatine  and  CapitoHne  Hills.  Tarquin  further  con- 
structed for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  a  '  Circus,'  or  race- 
course, known  as  the  '  Circus  Maximus  ;  *  and  he  also  designed 
and  commenced  the  great  Temple  of  Jove,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
which  was  completed  by  the  last  monarch. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  regarding  these  massive  works  as  peculiariy  '  Etrus- 
can' in  character?  Was  not  the  early  architecture  of  the  Latins  just  as 
inassiTe  as  that  of  their  neighbours  across  the  Tiber,  and  indeed  ver;  sinular 
to  it  in  all  respects  I  The  remains  at  PhEneste,  Tibur,  Tarracina,  and  other 
Latin  towns  are  as  massive  as  any  in  Etruria. 

20.  Tarquinius  Priscus  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  by  Servius  Tullius.  According  to  the  account  which  has 
most  verisimilitude,  Servius  was  an  Etruscan,  one  of         . 

a  body  of  mercenaries  whom  Tarquin  had  employed  Servius  Tulliu*. 
and  had  settled  in  his  capital.     He  took  advantage  His  E^ucan 
of  his  position  about  the  monarch's  person  to  conceal 
his  death  for  a  time,  and  act  in  his  name ;  after  which  he  boldly 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  usurped  the  throne.  Having  gained 
considerable  successes  against  the  Etruscans,  he  felt   himself 
stroi^  enough  to  devise  and  carry  through  a  complete  change  of 
the  constitution.  Hitherto,  the  whole  political  power,  except  that 
wielded  by  the  king,  had  been  engrossed  by  the  noble  '  Houses.' 
Servius  determined  to  admit  all  ranks  of  freemen  to  the  franchise. 
Takii^  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  army  as  a 
groundwork,  he  constructed  a  new  Assembly  ('  com!-    mentoftEe 
tia   centuriata'),  in  which  all  free  Romans  found  a     'Comiiia 
.  „..,.,..  ,  ,  ,        centunat*.' 

place.     Dividing  the  citizens  into  '  classes    accord- 
ing to  the  amount   of  their  property,  he  then  subdivided   the 
'  classes'  into  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 'centuries'  according 
to  the  a^regate  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  '  class ; '  and  to 
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each  century,  whatever  the  number  of  the  persons  compoaing  it,  he 
gave  a  single  vote.  The  result  was  that  a  decidedly  preponderat- 
ing power  was  given  to  the  richer  classes  ;  but  if  they  differed 
among  themselves,  the  poorer  classes  came  in  and  decided  the 
point  in  dispute. 

Details  of  the  Comltia  Centurlat*.  With  regard  to  the  main  points, 
the  three  great  authorities,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dioaysius,  are  agreed ;  but  with 
respect  to  minor  points  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy.     Main  Pointj-. 

ia)  The  Hr^  place  ia  the  Assembly  was  given  to  the  equitei  (horsemen),  who 
ormed  eighteen  centuries,  sii  of  which  {lex  suffragia,  tex  cnturix)  were  exclu- 
sively Patrician,  while  the  remaining  twelve  were  mixed,  being  composed 
indifierently  of  Patricians,  Plebeians,  and  (perhaps]  Clients.  A  property  quali- 
fication, amount  unknown,  separated  off  this  class  from  the  rest,  (i)  The 
bulk  of  the  citizens  below  the' equites'  were  divided  into  five '  classes,'  accord- 
ing as  their  property  amounted  to  100,000,  75,000,  50,000, 15,000,  and  11,500 
(Dionys.),  or  11,000  (Livy)  asses.  The  first  class  furnished  So  centuries,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ao  each,  aD<rtfaelifth  30.  The  number  of  individuals 
in  the  century  rose  as  the  property  qualification  sank.  If  [as  is  thought  pro- 
bable) a  century  of  the  first  class  contained  75  men,tben  one  of  the  second  con- 
tained lao,  of  the  third  ijo,  of  the  fourth  joo,  and  of  the  fifth  60a.  (r)  There 
was  a  certain  small  number  of  centuries  of  professionals— artillerymen,  and 
musicians— to  which  no  property  qualification  attached.  {J)  The  remainder  of 
the  free  population,  below  the  'classes,'  formed  also  a  certain  small  number 
of  centuries,  not  more  at  any  rate  than  four,  in  the  lowest  of  which  were 
included  even  those  who  had  nothing,  (e)  Finally,  whatever  the  exact  details, 
the  arrangement  was  undoubtedly  such,  that,  if  the 'equites' and  the  centuries 
of  the  first  class  were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined;  a  majority  vras 
obtained,  and,  in  that  case,  the  votes  of  the  remaining  centuries  were  not  taken, 
ai.  Another  important  institution  ascribed  by  good  authority 
to  the  reign  of  Servius  is  that  of  the  local  tribes.  Hitherto  the 
Hi»  uistit  lion  ^^^y  '  t"**^ '  '"  I^o™e  had  been  those  of  the 
of  the  Patrician  order — the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres — 
'"  ■  which  were  hereditary  and  had  no  connection  with 
localities.  Servius  divided  the  city  into  four,  and  the  territory 
probably  into  twenty-six  districts,  and  formed  the  landowners 
within  every  such  district  into  a  tribe.  Each  tribe  had  the  right 
of  meeting  and  appointing  its  own  '  tribunus,'  its  '  asdilis,'  and 
probably  its  'judex'  or  'judices,'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
whole  body  of  the  tribes  had  at  first  the  right  ofmeetingtogether 
in  one  place ;  but  ultimately  the  right  was  asserted  and  exercised, 
the  meeting-place  for  the  whole  body  being  the  forum  at  Rome. 
Here  were  held  the  '  comitia  tributa,'  whic^  were  not,  perhaps, 
exclusively  Plebeian,  but  which  came  to  be  so  regarded  from  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  Plebeians  in  the  class  of  landowners. 
The  original  object  of  Servius  in  creating  this  organisation  was 
perhaps,  as  much  as  anything,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the 
property-tax  {trUmtum),  which  the  tribunes  bad  to  levy,  collect. 
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and  pay  into  the  treasury.  He  may  also,  however,  have  aimed  at 
contenting  the  mass  of  the  Plebeians,  by  entrusting  them  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  power  of  self-government. 

The  four  city  tribes  were  called  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  Suburrao.  Of  the  orif^oal  coimtrf  tribes  the  names  of  fifteen  onl;  are 
known.  Tber  are  the  £milian,  the  Camilian,  the  Cluentian,  the  Cornelian, 
the  Fabian,  tne  Galerian,  the  Horatian,  the  Lemonian,  the  Meneoian,  the 
Papirian,  the  Papinian,  the  Romilian,  the  Serbian,  the  Veturian,  and  the 
Voltinian.  There  is  an  evident  connection  between  these  names  and  those  of 
the  Patridan  'houses.' 

%%.  Servius  is  also  said  to  have  made  an  allotment  of  land  out 
of  the  public  domain  to  needy  Plebeians — an  act  which  greatly 
exasperated  the  Patricians,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ais  allotment 
all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  land  by  °^  """^ 
means  of  their  right  of  occupation  [possessio).  The  land  allotted 
appears  to  have  Iain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consisting  of 
tracts  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Etruscans  after  their  defeat. 
(See  above,  §  30.} 

23.  According  to  some  authors,  it  was  likewise  this  king  who 
raised  Rome  externally  into  a  new  and  most  important  position, 
by  getting  her  to  be  acknowledged  as  actual  head  of  His  league 
the  entire  Latin  confederacy,  or  at  any  rate  of  all'^'''  *^^  ^'^ 
but  a  few  recalcitrant  towns,  such  as  Gabii,  This  position  was 
undoubtedly  held  by  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  it 
may  have  been  first  assumed  in  the  reign  of  Servius.  The  position 
was  not  exactly  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  Alba.  Alba  had 
been  one  of  the  thirty  cities,  exercising  a  presidency  over  her  sister 
states,  which  gave  her  a  superiority  of  rank  and  dignity,  but  no 
real  control  over  the  federation.  Rome  was  never  one  of  the 
Latin  cities.  Her  position  was  that  of  a  '  separate  state,  confront- 
ing the  league,'  equal  to  it,  or  even  superior  to  it  in  power,  and 
when  accepted  as  a  close  ally,  necessarily  exercising  a  protectorate. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  equality  between  Rome  and  Latium 
was  jealously  insisted  upon ;  but,  practically,  Rome  was  para- 
mount, and  directed  the  policy  of  the  league  at  her  pleasure. 

24.  An  extension  of  the  city  of  Rome  accompanied  thisadvance 
in  her  territorial  influence  and  in  her  dignity.    The  Hii  extension 
original '  Roma  quadrata '  was  confined  to  a  single    forti^ijoa 
hill,  the  Palatine,  of  which  perhaps  it  occupied  only    of  the  dty. 
the  north-westem  half.     From  this  centre  the  town  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  heights,  the  Esquiline  on  the  north-east,  and  the 
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Ccelian  on  the  south-east,  whereon  suburbs  grew  up,  perched  upon 
eminences  ('  montes '),  which  tc^ether  with  the  Palatine  were 
seven  in  number,  and  constituted  the  primitive  '  Septimontium.' 
The  Rome  which  had  these  limits  was  confronted  by  a  separate 
settlement,  probably  Sabine,  on  the  hills  ('colles')  directly  to  the 
north,  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal.  But  after  a  while 
the  two  communities  coalesced ;  and  the  Rome  of  TuUus  probably 
included  the  houses  both  of  the  '  Montani '  and  the  '  Collini,'  or 
those  of  the  '  Mount-men '  and  the  '  Hill-men.'  Ancus  added  a 
settlement  on  the  Aventine,  so  completing  the  later  '  Septimon- 
tium.' It  remained,  however,  for  Servius  to  enclose  the  various 
eminences,  and  a  considerable  space  between  and  beyond  them, 
within  a  single  continuous  line  of  wall.  It  is  significative  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  time,  that  the  '  walls  of 
Servius '  sufficed  for  the  city  down  to  the  time  of  Aurelian. 

Many  ezceHeat  worlis  have  been  written  on  the  topography  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially in  recent  times.    The  best  are— 

Gell,  Sir  W,,  lopograpt^  of  Komi  and  its  riciiuly.  London,  1846.  and 
edition. 

BuNSEN,  Baron,  Sejcbrnimg  der  StaJt  Rom.  Stuttgart,  1819-49;  J  'ols- 
8vo.    With  Atlas. 

Becker,  W.  A.,  RandbubJer  Kimucben  Ailertbumer.    Leipzig,  i84}-£4; 

3  vols.  8vo. 

Caniki,  L.,  InJkaxiaiu  tefagrafica  ii  Rama  aaiica.  Ronu,  1S50.  4th 
edition,  Svo.     And  the  same  writer's  Edyixj  di  Roma  Antiea.     Roma,  1S40; 

4  rols.  folio. 

Dyer,  T.,  Tht  History  rflbe  Gty  ijfRimi.     (See  above,  p.  JJ4.) 

25-  It  is  said  that  Servius,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  reign, 
began  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  his  institutions^  and  planned 
His  intentioD  ^^sures,  which  would,  he  hoped,  secure  their  con- 
to  abdicaie.  tinuance.  He  intended  to  abdicate,  before  doing  so 
**  *°  ■  presiding  at  the  election  of  two  ma^trates  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  people  assembled  in  their  centuries  (comitia 
centuriata),  who  should  be  understood  to  be  appointed  to  their 
office,  not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  single  year.  It  should  be  their 
business,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  hold  an  assembly  for  the 
election  of  their  successors ;  and  thus  the  state  would  have  passed, 
without  violence  or  revolution,  under  the  government  of  popular 
annual  magistrates.  The  office  of  chief  ms^strate  was,  it  is 
probable,  to  be  open  to  both  orders.  But  the  members  of  the 
'  houses,'  disgusted  at  this  prospect,  frustrated  the  monarch's  plans 
by  anticipating  them.  Before  Servius  could  effect  the  chaises 
which  he  had  designed,  they  broke  out  in  open  revolt,  murdered 
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the  aged  monarcli  in  the  Senate-houae,  and  placed  a  Tarquin,  the 
son  of  the  former  king  of  the  same  name,  on  the  throne. 

36.  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  having 
gained  his  crown  by  the  sole  favour  of  the  Patricians,  acted  no 
doubt    in  some  respects  oppressively  towards  the      j^,       , 
other  order.     He  set  aside  at  once  the  whole  con-    Tuqnmias 
stitution  of  Servius,  and  restored  that  which  had  hu  wSment 
existed  under  the  earlier  kings.    But  it  may  be       of  the 
questioned  whether  his  oppression  of  the  commonalty 
ever  proceeded  further  than  this.     Some  writers  represent  him  as 
grinding  down  the  people  by  taskwork  of  a  grievous  and  distasteful 
kind,  and  then,  when  they  murmured,  banishing  them  from  Rome 
to  distant  colonies.    But  the  works  which  seem  to  be  rightfully 
assigned  to  the  second  Tarquin  are  not  of  sudi  a  character  as  to 
imply  servile  or  grinding  labour.  Their  object  was  most  probably 
the  contentation  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  obtained  by  means  of 
them  constant  employment  at  good  wages.    And  the  planting 
of  colonies  was  always  a  popular  measure,  involving,  as  it  did  of 
necessity,  an  allotment  of  fresh  lands  to  needy  persons.     Again, 
the  '  cloacae '  of  Superbus,  and  his  construction   of  permanent 
stone  seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  were  for  the  advantage  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  citizens. 

27.  The  real  '  tyranny '  of  Superbus  was  over  the  Patricians. 
It  cannot  have  commenced  very  early  in  his  reign.     When,  how- 
ever, he  felt  himself  securely  settled  upon  the  throne.    His  trraimy 
when  he  had  made  himself  fairly  popular  with  the      '"^.''^ 
bulk  of  the  community,  when,  by  the  vigour  of  his       and  his  ' 
external  administration,  he  had  acquired  a  reputa-     ""P"^**- 
tion,  and  peihaps  an  amount  of  military  strength  which  made 
him  careless  of  offending  the  '  houses,'  he  ceased  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  privil^ed  class,  and,  dispensing  with  their  assistance 
in  the  government,  took  the  complete  direction  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands.    Perhaps  this  was  not  much  more  than  earlier 
monarchs  had  done,  when  they  felt  themselves  fairly  established. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  nobles  was  higher  than  it  had  formerly  been. 
They  had  recently  slain  one  king  and  set  up  another.    They 
viewed  Tarquin  as  their  creature,  and  were  indignant  that  he 
should  turn  against  them.    Still,  had  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch 
been  merely  political ;  had  their  persons  and  the  honour  of  their 
families  remained  secure,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  outbreak 
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would  have  occurred.  But  Tarquin,  suspicious  of  their  intentions, 
commenced  a  series  of  prosecutions.  He  had  charges  brought 
against  the  most  powerful  Patricians,  and  took  cog^nisance  of 
them  himself.  Disallowing  the  right  of  appeal,  he  punished 
numbers  by  death  or  exile.  Finally,  an  outrage  upon  a  noble 
Patrician  matron  woke  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a  flame. 
Rebellion  broke  out ;  and,  the  monarch  having  sought  safety  in 
flight,  the  Patrician  order,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
Plebeians,  revolutionised  the  government. 

The  vigour  of  Tarqnin's  administration  to  the  last  is  indicated  by  the 
'  Treatf  with  Carthage,'  which  he  must  have  been  negotiating  at  the  time  of 
his  dethronement.  The  story  of  his  dealings  with  Tumus  Herdonius  seems 
to  indicate  that  be  held  a  position  of  more  authority  with  respect  to  the  Latin 
league  than  had  been  occupied  by  Servius,  And  the  terms  used  with  respect 
to  the  Latins  in  the  Treaty  above  mentioned  confirm  this  view.  The  conquest 
of  Gabii  in  liis  reign  is  probably  a  fact,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
quest may  be  fictitious. 

The  great  works  of  Tarquin  were  the  Capitoline  temple,  the  branch  eloacm 
which  drained  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
perhaps  the  Cyclopian  wall  still  existing  at  Signia. 

28.  The  chronology  of  the  kingly  period  at  Rbme  is  extremely 
uncertain.     Traditionally  the  period  was  reckoned  at  either  240 

Ch  n  lopv   °^  ^^  years.    To  Romulus  were  assigned  37  years ; 

of  the  regal  to  Numa,  39  (or43)  ;  toTulIus,  32  ;  to  Ancus,  24;  to 
P*"  ■  Tarquin  I,  38  ;  to  Servius,  44 ;  to  Tarquin  II,  25 ; 
and  an  '  interregnum  '  of  a  year  was  counted  between  Romulus 
and  Numa.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  duration 
of  the  reigns  (35  years  nearly)  is  improbably  long ;  and  that  the 
numbers  bear  in  many  respects  the  appearance  of  artificial  manipu- 
lation. On  the  earlier  numbers  in  the  list,  and  therefore  upon 
the  total,  no  dependence  at  all  can  be  placed ;  for  neither 
Romulus  nor  Numa  can  be  regarded  as  real  personages.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  '  regifugium '  took  place  in  or  about 
the  year  B.C.  508.  Perhaps  we  may  accept  the  traditions  with 
respect  to  the  later  kings  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  reigns  of 
the  last  three  monarchs  covered  the  space  of  about  a  century, 
and  those  of  the  two  preceding  them  the  space  of  about  half  a 
century.  The  time  that  the  monarchy  had  lasted  before  TuUus 
was  probably  unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  period  when  history 
first  began  to  be  written. 

See  on  this  subject  the  work  of  AlgaROTTI,  Saggio  infra  la  Jurata  flf  regni 
it'  re  a  Rama,  in  his  Q^fv  (Venezia,  1791-4;  17  vols.  8vo.);  and  compare 
tHiEBvai.,  Rjmaa  Hittarj,  vol  1.  pp.aj8-i57,andLlWlS,Crv^*/t{rt^Ak£ar^ 
Reman  Hutery,  voL  i.  pp.  411-546, 
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SSOOnD    PEXUOD. 

From  /he  Foundalion  of  tht  Bepuilic  to  the  Commencement  of 
the  Samnile  Wars,  b.c.  508  lo  340. 

Sonroea.  The  most  copious  authorities  are,  as  before,  LiVT  (books  ii.-Tii.), 
and  DiONTSius  (books  T.-ni.  and  fragments  of  books  xii,-xT.) ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  PifiKola,  Corivljnaa,  and  Camiltiu ;  DiODOKUS 
SicuLus  (books  xi.-xvi.) ;  and  the  fragmentii  of  Appian,  and  Dio  Cassius. 
Occasional  notices  of  tbe  period,  mostly  of  great  value,  are  also  found  {n 
PoLTBit;s.  For  the  chronology,  the  best  autfaority  is  the  important  monu- 
ment dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  Forum,  and  generally  known  as  the  Fasli  Caph 
to/im  (see  above,  p.  7),  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  invaluable. 

The  period  is  scantily  treated  in  tbe  history  of  Momhskn,  copiously  in  those 
of  NiEBL'HR,  Akhold,  and  Petkb.  Mommsen,  however,  has  published  an 
important  work  on  tbe  chronology,  entitled  Die  Kam'ucbt  CbroHelogie  Us  auf 
Ceuar.   and  edition,  Berlin,  1859;  8vo. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  Roman  history  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  belongs  mainly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  the 
struggle  between  the  orders,  the  growth  of  the  con-    ^.^^  aims 
stitution  and  of  the  laws  ;  secondarily  only,  and  by        peiiod 
comparison,  slightly,  to   the  external  affairs,  wars,  """"po^^*"*- 
treaHes,  alliances,  and  conquests.     With  the  three  exceptions  of 
the  first  Latin  War,  the  Vdentine  contest,  and  the  great  attack  of 
the  Gauls,  the  wars  are  uneventful  and  unimportant.     The  pro- 
gress made  is  slights     It  may  be  questioned  whether  at  the  close 
of  the  period  Terminus  has  advanced  in  any  direction  beyond  the 
point  which  it  had  reached  under  the  kings.     The  relations  of 
Rome  to  Latium  are  certainly  less  close  and  less  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Rome  at  the  dose  of  the  period  than  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  thus  far,  the  power  of  the  Roman  state  is  diminished 
rather  than  augmented. 

2.  The  internal  changes  during  the  period  are,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.     They  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plebeian  Tribunate,  the  Deccmviral 
l^slation,  the   institution   of  the  Censorship,  the      'vthe 
experiments  of  the  First  and  Second  Military  Tri-       ^iM™*' 
bunates,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Consulship  with 

the  proviso  that  one  consul  should  be  a  Plebeian,  the  infringement 
of  this  proviso,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  early  ^rarian  enact- 
ments and  disturbances.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  any  ancient  state  which  has  a  deeper  interest  than  this 
— none  from  which  lessons  of  greater  value  can  be  learnt.  A 
certain  amount  of  obscurity  rests,  indeed,  upon  many  points,  on 
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which  we  sliould  be  glad  to  have  clearer  and  more  certain 
knowledge ;  but,  despite  this  drawback,  the  history  is  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive,  and  will  well  reward  the  study  of  all 
those  who  love  both  order  and  freedom. 

3.  The  constitution  established  on  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin 
seems  to  have  been,  in  part,  the  actualisation  of  the  ideal  of 
ConstitQtim  Servius,  in  part  an  enlai^ement  of  that  ideal,  con- 
of  %.c.  608.  ceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Servius  had  designed  to 
tow»ni»  the  entrust  the  government  of  the  state  to  two  annual 
Plebeians,  magistrates  elocted  by  the  free  voice  of  the 
centuries,  and  had  made  the  centuries,  in  which  all  freemen  were 
enrolled,  the  recc^nlsed  Assembly  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
had  given  the  non-burghers  generally  the  rights  of  municipal  self- 
government  ;  the  election  of  their  own  '  tribunes,' '  aediles,'  and 
'judges ;  *  and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  their  own  taxes. 
But  this,  so  far  as  appears,  was  all.  The  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  B.C.  508  went  further.  They  restored  the  constitution  of 
Servius,  and  they  added  to  it.  Two  '  prjetors,'  or  '  consuls,'  were 
elected  by  the  free  voice  of  the  centuries,  accordii^  to  a  form  of 
proceedings  which  Servius  had  left  behind  him  in  writing ;  and 
one  of  the  first  pair  of  consuls  was  a  non-buig^her  or  Plebeian. 
The  Senate,  which  had  dwindled  under  the  later  kings,  partly 
from  natural  causes,  partly  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  tyrant, 
was  completed  to  its  ideal  number  of  300,  by  the  addition  of 
164  life-members  (' conscripti 'J,  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the 
'  equites,'  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  Plebeians.  The 
right  of  appeal,  suspended  under  the  last  king,  was  revived,  and 
was  so  enlarged  as  to  include  all  freemen.  Thus,  at  the  outset, 
the  new  constitution  wore  the  appearance,  at  any  rate,  of  equality. 
No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  two  orders 
in  respect  of  personal  freedom,  or  admissibility  to  political  privi- 
lege ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  Patrician  body  in  B.C.  508  had  continued  to  prevail, 
contentions  and  struggles  between  the  two  orders  would  never 
have  arisen. 

4.  But  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded  over.  The  Patricians 
Commence-  had  been  induced  to  make  the  concessions  above 
pitridm  enumerated  to  the  other  Order,  not  from  any  sense 
oppTestion.  of  justice,  but  through  fear  of  Tarquin  and  his 
partisans,  who  were  labouring  to  bring  about  a  restoration.    Of 
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this  there  was  for  a  time  considerable  danger.  There  was  a 
royalist  party  among  the  Patricians  themselves ;  and  both  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Latins  were  inclined  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of 
the  deposed  king.  When,  however,  this  peril  was  past,  when  the 
chiefs  of  the  royalist  faction  were  banished  or  executed,  when 
the  Etruscans  had  met  a  resistance  which  they  had  not  counted 
on,  and  the  Latins  had  sustained  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Lake 
Regillus,  the  policy  of  the  Patricians  changed.  No  Plebeian  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  consulship  after  Brutus,  and  by  degrees  it 
grew  to  be  foi^otten  that  any  but  Patricians  had  ever  been 
regarded  as  eligible.  No  plan  was  adopted  by  which  Plebeians 
could  obtain  regular  entrance  into  the  Senate ;  and,  as  their  life- 
members  died  off,  the  council  of  the  nation  was  once  more  closed 
to  them.  The  whole  power  of  the  government  was  engrossed 
by  the  Patrician  order ;  which,  finding  itself  free  from  any  check, 
naturally  became  overbearing  and  oppressive. 

The  imminent  danger  of  a  restoration  at  one  time  is  indicated  by  the 
Stoiy,  which  Unj  tells,  of  the  origin  of  the  Dictatonhip.  Such  an  office  was 
evidently  no  part  of  the  original  idea  of  the  constitution;  but  _, 

was  exactly  what  might  naturally  have  been  devised  to  meet    rv  .  .     l- 
an  emergency.      If  the  circumstances  were  such  as  Liry  '' 

mentions,  the  fiiyt  Dictator  must  have  been  named  by  the  Senate.  In  after 
times  it  is  certain  that  the  Senate  claimed  the  right  of  nomination,  though  prac- 
tically they  were  generally  satisfied  to  select  the  consul  who  should  nominate. 

5.  The  loss  of  political  privil^e  would  not,  it  is  probable,  by 
itself,  have  called  forth  any  active  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
commonalty.     It  required  the  stimulus  of  personal   0      ti      f 
sufferii^  to  stir  up  the  law-loving  Roman  to  offer     the  Uw  of 
anyresistance  to  constituted  authority.  This  stimulus 
was  found  in  the  harsh  enforcement,  not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Republic,  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor — a  law 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  pressed  heavily  on 
vast  numbers  of  the  community,  and  threatened  to  deprive  them 
of  their  personal  freedom,  if  not  even  of  their  lives. 

ITatura  of  the  Tt/^mnw  Iiaiv  of  Debt.  Distinction  between  debts  arising 
from  money  lent  and  ordinary  debts;  in  the  former  case,  both  the  property 
and  the  person  answerable ;  in  the  latter,  the  property  only.  Process  oT 
attaching  the  person  troublesome  and  tedious.  Rights  of  creditor,  when  the 
process  was  complete,  extreme ;  including  certainly  the  right  to  use,  or  sell, 
the  debtor  as  a  slave,  and  probably  the  right  to  put  him  to  death.  At  any 
rate,  several  creditors,  by  proceeding  at  once,  obtained  the  right  to  put  to 
death.  Nature  of  the  nexui,  doubtful;  but  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
practice  grew  up  of  persons,  when  they  borrowed  money,  contracting  to 
work  out  their  debt  by  the  performance  of  tasks  set  them  by  their  creditors. 
Thus,  practically,  there  were  four  classes  of  debtors:— (i)  Persons  who  had 

Aa 
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borrowed  under  no  special  contract,  and  were  still  at  libertj,  proceedings  not 
having  been  commenced  against  tbem ;  (a)  persons  wbo  had  borrowed  under 
a  contract  to  work  out  their  debb^  wbo  cuosequentiy  spent  the  Aay,  tike  slafes, 
but  not  ai  slaves,  in  the  work-shops  (ergaitula)  of  then"  masters;  (j)  personi 
against  whom  the  law  of  debt  was  in  course  of  enforrxment,  who  were  kept 
in  custody  by  their  creditors,  but  could  not  be  compelled  by  them  to  do  work 
of  any  kind ;  and  (4)  persons  against  whotn  the  law  had  been  fully  enforced,  and 
who,  having  been  assigned  to  tlieir  creditors  {adJicti),  were  their  actual  slaves. 

6,  The  operation  of  the  law  of  debt  acquired  political  import- 
ance, chiefly  from  the  lar^e  number  of  the  debtors  at  this  period 

Causes  of  the  history;  and  it  is  therefore  Decessary  to  inquire 
of  the  general  ^hat  Were  the  circumstaaces  which  caused  the  wide 
(I)  Defection  prevalence  of  indebtedness  at  the  time— a  prevalence 
{jl'cJ^uMt'  ^'i'^**  threatened  revolution.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
of  Poiseniw ;  nothii^  Is  more  clear  than  that  the  chaise  from  the 
ofihe^nra  Monarchy  to  the  Republic  was  accompanied  by  a 
and  Oicaiia.  diminution  in  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rome,  which 
sank  from  a  position  of  pre-eminence  among  the  central  Italian 
nations  to  one  of  comparative  insignificance.  The  Latins  pro- 
fited by  the  occasion  to  reclaim  their  complete  independence  ;  the 
Etruscans  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  an  Etruscan 
monarch,  Lars  Porsenna,  appears  to  have  actually  for  a  term  of 
years  held  Rome  in  subjection.  This  yoke  was  indeed  shaken  off 
after  a  while ;  but  a  permanent  result  of  the  subjection  remained 
in  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Romans,  whose  lands  lay  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
thus  lost  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  separation  between 
Rome  and  Latium  laid  the  Roman  territory  on  the  south  idde  of 
the  river  open  to  incursions.  The  Sabines  and  Oscans  plundered 
and  ravaged  freely;  the  crops  were  ruined,  the  farm  buildings  and 
implements  destroyed,the  cattle  carried  off.  Ageneral  impoverish- 
ment was  the  natural  consequence  ;  and  this  would  of  course  be 
felt  most  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  especially  by  those  whose 
small  plots  of  land  were  their  sole  means  of  sustenance. 

7.  The  poverty  thus  produced  was  further  aggravated,  i.  By  the 
exaction  of  taxes,  which  by  the  Roman  system  were  assessed  upon 

Aggravations  individuals,  not  for  a  sii^le  year,  but  for  a  term  of 
of  the  povertjr.  fiyg  years,  and  had  to  be  paid  for  that  term,  whether 
the  property  on  which  they  were  levied  remained  in  the  possesion 
of  the  individual  or  not ;  3.  By  the  high  rate  of  interest,  whJcb, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  rose  probably  from 
the  normal  rate  of  10  per  cent,  {unciarium  fwnus)  to  such  rates  as 
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30,  40,  or  perhaps  even  50  per  cenL  j  3.  By  the  non-payment  of 
the  rents  due  to  the  treasury  from  the  possessorts,  the  withholding 
of  which  caused  the  property-tax  {tributum)  to  become  a  serious 
burthen  ;  4.  By  the  cessation  of  the  system  of  allotments  {divisio 
agrorum)  instituted  by  Servius,  which  was  intended  to  compensate 
the  Plebeians  for  thdr  exclusion  from  the  r^ht  aipossessw. 

8.  When  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  had  reached  to  a 
certain  height  from  the  cruel  enforcement  of  the  laws  cooceming 
debt,  murmurs  and  indignant  outcries  began  to  be      ^^  ^^^ 
heard.    At  first,  however,  the  opposition  of  the  dis-     secessiaii, 
contented  took  a  purely  legal  shape.    The  Roman     '°' 

was  a  volunteer  army,  not  a  conscription ;  and  the  Plebeians  had 
been  wont,  at  the  call  of  the  consuls,  freely  to  offer  their  services. 
Now  they  declined  to  give  in  their  names  unless  upon  the  promise 
of  a  redress  of  grievances.  Promises  to  this  effect  were  made  and 
brolten.  The  Plebeians  then,  driven  to  despair,  'seceded' — that  is 
to  say,  they  withdrew  from  Rome  in  a  body,  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  themselves  new  abodes  across  the  Anio,  intending  to 
found  a  new  city  separate  from  the  but^esses,  where  they  might 
live  under  their  own  sole  government.  Such  a  step  was  no  doubt 
revolutionary;  it  implied  the  complete  disruption  of  the  state; 
but  it  was  revolution  of  a  kind  which  involved  <r.o  bloodshed. 
The  burghers,  however,  seeing  in  the  step  taken  the  ruin  of  both, 
orders — for  Rome  divided  against  herself  must  have  speedily 
succumbed  to  some  one  or  other  of  her  powerful  neighbours — felt 
compelled  to  yield.  The  Plebs  required  as  the  conditions  of  their 
return,  i.  That  all  debts  of  persons  who  could  prove  themselves 
insolvent  should  be  cancelled  ;  2.  That  all  persons  in  the  custody 
of  thdr  creditors  on  account  of  debt  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and 
3.  That certainguardiansofthe Plebeian ordershould  beannually 
elected  by  the  nation  at  large,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred, 
who  should  be  recognised  as  magistrates  of  the  nation,  and  whose 
spedal  business  should  be  to  defend  and  protect  from  injury  all 
Plebeians  appealing  to  them.  These  were  the  famous  'Tribuni 
Plebis,'  or  '  Tribunes  of  the  Commons,'  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  later  history  of  the  Republic.  Their  original  number 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  either  five  or  two. 

9.  It  is  evident  that  the  economical  portion  of  this  arrangement 
very  insufficiently  met  the  difficulty  of  the  existing  poverty;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  besides  the  formal  provisoes  above 
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mentioned,  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  Plebeian  griev- 

Svstem  of     ances  should  be  redressed  by  an  equitable  system  of 

alloiments     allotments.     Such  a  system  was  advocated  shortly 

remedy  aeainst  afterwards,   B.C.   484,  by  Sp.   Cassius,   one   of  the 

the  poverty,    consuls  under  whom  the  Piebs  returned  from  their 

secession,  but  was  violently  opposed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Patrician 

order,  and  cost  its  advocate  his  life.     Still,  from  time  to  time, 

concessions  of  this  kind  were  made,  to  keep  the  Plebeians  in  good 

humour ;  and  gradually,  as  the  territory  once  more  grew  in  size, 

considerable  portions  of  it  were  parcelled  out  to  small  proprietors. 

In  B.C.  46S,  Ti.  .Smilius  and  L.  Vaierius  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law, 
which  was  opposed  by  Ap.  Claudius,  and  perhaps  not  passed.  In  B.C.  465  the 
same  .£milius  and  Q^Fabius  were  more  successful,  providing  for  1,000  needy 
Plebeians  by  their  colony  to  Antium.  In  B.C.  415,  and  again  in  B.C.  J91, 
small  allotments  were  made.  In  B.C.  iga,  after  the  fall  of  Veil,  an  allotment 
was  made  of  seven  jiigera  to  all  who  widied,  in  the  Veientine  territory. 
Eight  years  later,  B.C.  j8i,  »,ooo  Plebeians  received  small  allotments  at 
Satricum;  and  two  yeara  after  this  Plebeian  colonies  were  settled  at  Nepete 
(in  Etruria)  and  in  the  Pontine  marsh  district, 

10.  But  a  new  character  was  given  to  the  strv^gle  between  the 
orders  by  the  tribunate,  which  enabled  the  wealthier  Plebeians, 

„  .  J.  whose  especial  grievance  was  their  exclusion  from 
equal  rights  the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  to  turn  the  efforts  of 
"^La^oT'  t^*'""  order  to  the  obtaining  of  equal  political  privi- 
PubiiUusVoiero,leges,  and  thus  to  initiate  a  contest  which  lasted 
for  above  a  century.  The  first  step  taken  in  advance 
was  by  the  law  of  Publilius  Volero  (B.C.  470),  the  main  importance 
of  which  was  that  it  assumed  the  initiative  in  legislation,  hitherto 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  other  order.  When  the  attempt 
thus  made-to  legislate  in  a  matter  of  public  importance  succeeded, 
when,  by  the  sanction  of  tbe  Senate  and  Patricians,  the  ragatio 
Publilia  became  law,  the  contest  was  virtually  decided ;  a  door  was 
opened  by  means  of  which  an  entrance  might  be  effected  into  the 
very  citadel  of  the  constitution  ;  all  that  was  necessary  was  suffi- 
cient patience  and  perseverance,  a  determination  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  to  press  steadily  forward  to  the  required  end,  and  to 
consent  permanently  to  no  compromise  that  should  seriously 
interfere  with  the  great  principle  of  equal  rights. 

11.  The  Plebeians,  victorious  in  this  first  stru^le,  did  not  long 
rest  upon  their  oars.  In  B.C.  460  the  tribune,  C.  Terentilius 
Harsa,  brought  forward  a  proposition,  the  real  object  of  which  was 
a  complete  change  of  the  constitution.  He  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  commissioners,  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian, 
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whose  duties  should  be  to  codify  the  exinting  laws,  to  limit  and 
define  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  and  to  establish       Lawof 
a  constitution  just  and  equitable  to  both  orders.  The     ^'h^iIJ^'''* 
proposition  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  determina-    leads  to  tbe 
tion  and  violence.      Even  at  the  last,  it  was  not    ^p^"^^^' 
formally  carried ;   but,  after  ten  years  of  the  most     DecemTirs. 
vehement  strife,  after  Rome,  through  the  contentions  between  the 
orders,  had  several  times  been  nearly  taken  by  the  Volscians,  and 
had  once  been  actually  occupied  by  a  band  of  adventurers  under 
a  Sabine  named  AppiusHerdonius,  called  in  by  some  of  the  more 
violent  of  the  Patrician  body,  the  nobles  virtually  yielded — they 
agreed  that  that  should  be  done  which  the  law  proposed,  but 
required  that  it  should  be  done  in  another  way.     The  nation, 
assembled  in   its  centuries,  should  freely  choose   the  ten  com- 
missioners, to  whom  so  important  a  task  was  to  be  intrusted, 
and  who  would,  moreover,  constitute  a  provisional  government, 
superseding  for  the  time  all  other  magistrates.     The  Plebeians 
consented  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was  that  ten  Patricians 
were  chosen — Patricians,  however,  mostly  of  known  moderation, 
who  might  be  expected  to  perform  their  task  prudently  and  justly. 

12.  The  First  Decemvirs  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
formed  of  them.  In  their  codification  of  the  laws  they  did  little 
but  stereotype  the  existing  practice,  putting,  for  the        work 

most  part,  into  a  written  form  what  had  previously  McomFJ's'wd 

'  "^  'bythe  first 

been  matter  of  precedent  and  usage.  In  some  Decemvir*. 
matters,  however,  where  the  law  was  loose  and  *-°^  ""^  ^'^ 
indeterminate,  they  had  to  give  it  definiteness  and  precision  by 
expressing  for  the  first  time  its  provisions  in  writing.  The  code 
of  the  Twelve  Tables— '/fwj  omnis  publici  privatique  juris'' — : 
which  dates  from  this  time,  was  a  most  valuable  digest  of  the 
early  Roman  law,  and,  even  in  the  fragmentary  state  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  deserves  careful  study. 

Tbe  frapnents  of  the  code  have  been  published  by  Kveral  writers,  as  by 
Haubold  in  his  Inttitutimum  juris  Roman!  prhiali  Unrameata,  Lipsii,  1836; 
and  by  DtRKSEN  in  his  Uebenicbt  dtr  biibtrigai  Veriuebe  xur  Kritik  uttd  Her- 
ttellung  iUj  Textei  Jer  Zvoolf-lafel'tragmenie,  LeipiiR,  18*4.  The  subject  has 
been  well  treated  by  Arnold  in  bis  Raman  Hiiiaty,  vol,  i.  chap.  tit. 

13.  But  the  main  work  of  the  Decemvirs  was  the  constitution 
which  they  devised  and  soi^ht  to  establish*  In  lieu  of  the  double 

•  The  view  of  Niebohr  is  here  followed,  as  probably  newer  lo  the  tmth  than  any 
other.  The  slndeot,  however,  mast  be  warned  thai  scarcely  any  two  writers  of  refwle 
Uke  the  some  view,  either  of  the  Decemvlral  period,  or  of  any  crisis  to  the  conslitu- 
tioaal  luttory  down  lo  the  legislation  of  Lidnins  (b,c.  364). 
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m^istracy,  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian,  which  had  recently 
divided  the  state,  and  had  threatened  actual  disruption,  the  De- 
cemvirs instituted  a  single  governmental  body — a 
ConstUutioD.   board  of  ten,  half  Patrician  and  half  Plebeian,  which 
Second       ^as  to  supersede  at  once  the  consulate  and  the  tri- 
bunate, and  to  be  the  sole  Roman  executive.     The 
centuries  were  to  elect ;  and  the  Patrician  assembly  was,  probably, 
to  confirm  the  election.     It  is  suspected  that  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  intended  to  exceed  a  year ;  but  this  is  perhaps  uncertain. 

14.  Fairly  as  this  constitution  was  intended,  and  really  liberal 
as  were  its  provisions,  as  a  practical  measure  of  relief  it  failed 

The  second     entirely.     One  member  of  the  board,  Appius  Clau- 

Decemviratc   dlus,    obtained"  a   complete  ascendancy   over   bis 

■  tyranny,     coile^ues,  and  persuaded  them,  as  soon  as  they 

B.C,  449.      came  into  office,  to  appear  and  act  as  tyrants.    The 

abolition  of  all  the  other  high  magistracies  had  removed  those 

checks  which  had  previously  restrained   consuls,  tribunes,  and 

even  dictators  ;  there  was  now  no  power  in  the  state  which  could 

legally  interfere  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  authority,  unless  it  were 

the  Senate  ;  and  the  Senate  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  prefer  3 

tyranny,  which  did  not  greatly  affect  its  own  members,  to  the 

tumults  and  disorders  of  the  last  forty  years.  Rather  than  sec  the 

tribunate  restored,  the  Patricians,  and  their  representatives  the 

senators,  were  prepared  to  bear  much ;  and  thus  there  was  small 

hope  of  redress  from  this  quarter. 

15.  It  was  on  the  Plebeians  that  the  yoke  of  the  Decemvin 
pressed  most  heavily.  It  was  supposed  that,  as  they  had  now  no 

legal  mode  of  even  making  their  complaints  heard, 
breaks  out.    since  there  were  no  tribunes  to  summon  the  tribes 


the  second     insulted  with  absolute  impunity.   Accordingly,  they 

'l^mvirs    ^^""^  subjected  to  every  kind  of  wrong  and  indignity 

abdicaiK,      — the  Decemvirs  and  their  partisans  plundered  them, 

outraged  theirpersons,  heaped  contumely  upon  them, 

and  finally  attacked  them  in  the  tenderest  of  all  points — the 

honour  of  their  families.     Then  at  length  resistance  was  aroused. 

As  the  wrongs  of  LucretJa  had  armed  the  Patricians  ^[ainst 

Tarquin,  so  those  of  Vii^inia  produced  a  risii^  of  the  Plebeians 

against  Appius,    The  armies,  which  were  in  the  field,  revolted  : 

the  commons  at  home  rose  ;  and,  when  the  Senate  still  declinci] 

to  take  any  active  steps  against  the  Decemvirs,  the  whole  mass  of 
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the  Plebeians  once  more  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer.  The  walls  of 
a  new  city  began  to  rise ;  the  Roman  state  was  split  in  two ;  its 
foreign  enemies,  seeii^  their  opportunity,  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude ;  destruction  was  imminent ;  when  at  last  the  Senate 
yielded.  Appius  and  his  colleagues  were  required  by  a  decree 
{senatusconsulium)  to  resign  their  offices,  and,  having  now  no 
physical  force  on  which  they  could  fall  back,  they  submitted,  and 
went  through  the  formalities  of  abdication. 

16.  Forced  hurriedly  to  extemporise  a  government,  the  state  fell 
back  upon  that  form  which  had  immediately  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  First  Decemvirate.    It  was  adopted,  RMstabiish- 
however,  with  certain  modifications.    Prior  to  the    ""^'"^"^ 
Decemvirate  for  above  thirty  years,  the  Patricians      tribnnne 
had  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  appointing  by    oftl"=P'e'«- 
their  own  exclusive  assembly  one  of  the  two  consuls.     It  was 
impossible  at  the  present  conjuncture  to  maintain  so  manifestly 
unfair  a  usurpation.    The  free  election  of  both  consuls  was  conse- 
quently restored  to  the  centuries.  The  tribunate  of  the  Plebs  was 
re-established  exactly  as  it  had  existed  before  the  Decemvirate. 
But  the  position  of  the  other  Plebeian  magistrates  was  improved. 
The  Plebeian  '  aediles  '  and  judges  were  allowed  the  '  sacrosanct ' 
character ;  and  the  former  were  made  custodians  of  all  decrees 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  it  henceforth  became  impossible  for 
the  magistrates  to  ignore  or  falsify.  Further,  a  distinct  recognition 
was  made  of  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  consult  the  tribes  on 
matters  of  public  concern,  and  thus  to  initiate  legislation — a  right 
hitherto  resting  merely  upon  grounds  of  reason  and  prescription. 

The  law  of  Valerius  and  Homtius,  '  irf  jimJ  tributim  pUbi  jatiuiet  papulam 
teneret,'  could  not  at  this  time  have  meant  more,  than  tbit  jileiucita  should  be 
binding,  if  they  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  Cunes.  This  is  further 
rradered  evident  bf  the  later  history  of  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws. 

17.  In  relinquishing  temporarily  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
supreme  magistracy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  at 

any  cost  the  restoration  of  the  much-valued  tribu-    ^^^"'iig" 

nate,  the  Plebeians  were  far  from  intending  to  profess  The  consulship 

themselves  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  {^^^J^^^ 

high  office  by  the  other  party.      They  expected,     censorship 

,  ,  ...  .    .  ,  and  mihWry 

perhaps,  that  some  proposition  for  giving  them  a     tribunate. 

certain  share  in   the  government  would  emanate 

from  the  Patricians  themselves,  who  were  not  universally  blind  to 

the  justice  of  their  claims.     But,  as  time  went  on  and  no  move- 
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ment  in  this  direction  was  made,  the  Plebeian  leaders  once  more 
took  up  the  question,  and  in  B-C.  442,  C.  Canuleius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, brought  forward  tivo  separate  but  connected  laws,  one 
opening  the  consubhip  to  the  Plebeian  order,  the  other  legalising 
intermarriage  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  providing 
that  the  children  should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father.  Both  laws 
encountered  a  strenuous  opposition  ;  and,  according  to  one  autho- 
rity, no  concession  was  made  until  the  Plebs  once  more  seceded, 
this  time  across  the  Tiber  to  the  Janiculan  Hill,  when  the  '  Inter- 
marriage Law  '  {lex  de  connubio)  was  passed,and,  in  lieu  of  the  other, 
a  compromise  was  effected  between  the  orders.  It  was  agreed  to 
put  the  consulate  in  commission,  substituting  for  the  double  rule 
of  two  equal  magistrates,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  a  board  of 
(probably)five  persons* of  unequal  rank,amongwhomtheconsular 
powers  were  to  be  parcelled  out.  The  duties  with  respect  to  the 
revenue,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
knights,  and  of  the  citizens  generally  in  the  centuries,  which  had 
hitherto  beenexercised  by  theconsuls,were  separated  off  and  made 
over  to  two  '  Censors '  elected  by  the  centuries  from  among  the 
nobles  only.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  consuls  were  consigned 
to  three '  Military  Tribunes,' also  elected  by  the  centuries,  but  from 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  indiflTerently.  The  latter  officers  were 
to  be  annual ;  the  former  were  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

It  is  probable  tha.t  the  Constitution  of  B.C.  441  was  intended  to  supersede 
altogether  that  which  preceded  it,  and  to  rule  the  elections  year  after  year 
regularly.  But  the  Patricians  contrived  to  throw  a  doubt  on  this  intention; 
and  the  practice  grew  up  of  the  Senate  formally  determining  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  whether  the  ensuing  election  should  be  one  of  military  trihuiies 
or  of  consuls.  In  the  latter  case  the  Patricians  were  56cure  of  the  two  seats 
without  a  struggle ;  in  the  former  there  was  danger  tliat  one  or  more  Plebeians 
might  be  elected. 

18.  The  working  of  this  constitution  was  extremely  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Plebeians.  By  means  of  the  irr^ular  alternation 
Unsatisfactory  °^  ^^^  Consulate  with  the  military  tribunate,  at  least 
working  of  this  half  the  supreme  magistracies  were  monopolised  by 
cons  1  u  ion.  ^^  nobles  without  the  Plebeians  being  able  even  to 
be  candidates.  With  respect  to  the  other  half,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  they  could  have  avenged  themselves.  But  practically 
it  was  found  that  only  on  rare  occasions,  under  circumstances  of 

*  Motnmsen  says  '  eight ' — two  censors,  and  sia  military  trihonei ;  hut  there  h  xk> 
intlance  of  ■  board  of  ax  military  tribunes  till  b.c.  40),  forty  years  later  i  after  which 
time  there  is  no  instance  of  a  board  containing  less  than  six. 
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peculiar  excitement,  could  the  centuries  be  induced  to  elect  a  Ple- 
beian candidate.  The  Patricians  by  their  own  votes  and  those  of 
their  Clients  in  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  (see  above,  p.  34^) 
had  almost  the  complete  control  of  the  elections;  and  during  nearly 
forty  years,  at  the  most  three  Plebeians  obtained  a  place  in  the 
college.  Even  then  their  position  was  insecure.  The  colleges  of 
sacred  lore  might  be  called  upon  to  inquire  whether  some  acciden- 
tal informality  at  the  election  had  not  rendered  it  invalid.  Of  the 
three  Plebeian  tribunes  elected  under  the  constitution  of  B.C.  442, 
one  was  made  to  resign  in  his  third  month  of  office,  because  the 
augural  tent  had  not  been  pitched  rightly. 

19.  Nor  were  the  Plebeians  compensated  for  thdr  disappoint- 
ment with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  B.C.  442  by  mild  or  liberal 

treatment  in  other  respects  during  the  forty  years 
...  .  ,  ,       ™       ..      .         ^.   .       Illiberal  treat- 

that  It  lasted  (B.C.  442  to  402),  The  dignity  of  the  ment  of  the 
censorship  was  indeed  lessened  by  the  ./Emilian  law,  ^^^^^i^ 
which  diminished  the  duration  of  the  office  from  five 
years  to  eighteen  months  ;  but  any  advantage  which  the  Plebeians 
might  seem  to  have  gained  in  this  respect  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  elevation  of  the  prefect  of  the  city,  an  exclusively  Patrician 
officer,  to  the  position  of  a  colleague  of  the  military  tribunes  when 
there  were  no  censors  in  office.  A  demand  which  the  Plebeians 
made  for  a  share  of  the  qusestorship  was  practically  eluded  in  the 
way  which  had  now  come  to  be  fashionable,  by  throwing  the  office 
open  to  both  orders.  Requests  for  allotments  of  land  were  either 
wholly  rejected,  or  answered  by  ni^ardly  assignments  of  two 
'jugera '  to  each  man  in  portions  of  the  territory  very  open  to  attack 
on  the  part  of  an  enemy.  The  state-rents  were  generally  withheld 
by  the'possessores;'  and,tomake  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
the  property-tax  was  unduly  augmented.  The  demand  of  the  tri- 
bunes, thatthe  soldiers  should  receive  pay  during  the  time  that  they 
were  on  active  service,  was  not  complied  with ;  nor  was  anything 
done  to  alleviate  the  pressure  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  interest 

20.  Thus  the  Plebeians,  though,  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
they  had  made  certain  not  inconsiderable  gains  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Decemvirafe,  were  scarcely  better  contented  Modification 
with  their  position  in  the  state  than  they  had  been  '''^,'J|b„"i'ie"'^ 
when  Terentilius  or  when  Canuleius  commenced  CDostiiuiion 
their  agitations.  And  the  Patricians  were  quite  "^"-^^o^- 
aware  of  their  feelings.    Accordingly,  when,  about  B.C.  403,  the 
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military  position  of  Rome  among  her  neighbours  had  become  such 
as  to  justify  the  nation  in  entering  upon  a  more  important  war 
than  any  hitherto  waged  by  the  Republic,  and  it  was  clear  that 
success  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  heartiness  and  una- 
nimity with  which  the  whole  nation  threw  itself  into  the  simple, 
the  Patricians  themselves  came  forward  with  proposals  for  a 
diange  in  the  military  tribunate,  and  probably  one  also  in  the 
censorship,  which  had  for  their  object  the  better  contentation  of 
the  other  order.  A  new  constitution  was  framed  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  state-rents  should  be  carefully 
collected,  and  that  from  the  money  thus  obtained  r^ular  pay 
should  be  given  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  year. 

ConBtltutlon  of  B.C.  40S.  (n)  The  number  of  the  military  tribunes  is 
r^sed  from  three  to  sJK,  one  of  whom,  however,  is  the  '  pnefectus  urbis,'  and 
so  necessarily  a  Patrician — perhaps  e»en  elected  by  the  Patrician  assembly. 
The  other  five  are  elected  by  the  centuries  freely  from  either  order.  (4)  The 
censorship  is,  like  the  military  tribunate,  thrown  open  to  both  orders,  (c)  It 
is  agreed  that  this  constitution  shall  operate  permanently ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  consulate  shall  be  wholly  given  up,  and  military  tribunes  hold  office 
every  year. 

21-  The  wars  of  the  Republic  had  hitherto  been  of  minor 

importance.    After  the  yoke  of  Porsenna  was  thrown  off  (see 

Wan  of  the    above,  §  6)  a  short  and  sharp  stru^le  had  super- 

Repubhc  from  vened  with  the  Latins,  who  were  compelled  by  Sp. 

lU  commence-   ^       .        ,  i-^  ,.,, 

meni  lo       Cassius  (B.C.  491),  11  not  to  renew  their  old  treaty, 

*^*'"'"      at  any  rate  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and 

defensive,  with  the  Romans.     The  Hcmicans  of  the  Upper  Liris 

country  were  soon  afterwards  (B.C.  484)  forced  by  the  same  general 

to  join  the  alliance.  The  special  object  of  the  league  was  to  resist 

the  encroachments  of  the  Oscan  nations,  particularly  the  j^^ui  and 

,  VoUci,  who  were  now  at  the  height  of  their  power.  A  long  stru^le 

with  these   nations,   attended   with  very  varying  success,   had 

followed.  Rome  had  at  times  been  reduced  to  great  straits.  Many 

Latin  cities  had  been  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Volscians.   But, 

after  above  half  a  century  of  almost  perpetual  contest,  the  power 

of  the  Oscans  b^an  to  wane.  The  confederated  Romans,  Latins, 

and  Hemicans  recovered  most  of  their  lost  ground.    Tarradna 

was  re-occupied,  B.C.  403.    At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  the 

Sabines  upon  Rome,  constant  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic, 

had  ceased.    A  great  victory,  gained  by  the  consul,  Horatius,  in 

B.C.  446,  had  relieved  Rome  of  this  enemy,  whose  superabundant 
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enei^es  found  for  many  years  an  ample  scope  in  Southern  Italy. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  comparative  freedom  from  any 
pressing  danger,  Rome  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  she 
might  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  race  for  power.  She  was  cramped 
for  room  towards  the  north  and  west  by  the  near  vicinity  of  an 
important  but  not  very  formidable  state,  VeiJ,  Having  first 
tested  her  adversary's  strength  in  a  contest  for  the  possession  of 
that  single  post  which  the  Etruscans  still  held  south  of  the  Tiber, 
namely,  Fidenae,  and  having  after  some  difficulty  been  successful 
so  far  (b.c.  413),  Rome  proceeded  in  B,c.  402  to  enter  upon  a  fresh 
war  with  Veii,  distinctly  intending  to  effect,  if  she  could,  a 
permanent  conquest. 

33.  The  war  with  the  Veientines,  commenced  in  this  spirit, 
lasted,  according  to  the  tradition,  ten  years — B.C  402  to  392. 
Rome  now  for  the  first  time  maintained  in  the  field  Ww  with  Veii, 
continuously  an  armed  force,  thus  laying  the  founda-  ■■'^-  ^oa-ssa, 
tion  of  that '  standing  army '  to  which  she  ultimately  ii5  capinre 
owed  most  of  her  greatness.  She  made  her  attack  "^^  """■ 
on  the  powerful  Etruscan  state  at  a  fortunate  time.  Almost  con- 
temporaneously with  her  first  serious  agressions  upon  the 
southernmost  city  of  the  confederacy  b^an  that  terrible  inroad 
from  the  north  which  utterly  shattered  and  broke  up  the  Etruscan 
power  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  first  alarmed  and  then  seriously 
crippled  the  strength  of  the  Cis-Apennine  league.  Had  not  the 
Gallic  invasion  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  northern  Etrus- 
cans, it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  made  common  cause 
with  the  threatened  Veii,  in  which  case  the  war  would  scarcely 
have  terminated  as  it  did  in  the  capture  and  ruin  of  the  city. 

Detallfl  of  tbe  last  War  with  TaiL  B.C.  401  to  401.  The  Romans 
occupy  various  posts  In  the  Veientine  territory,  and  offer  battle,  which  is 
declined. — b.c.  400.  The  siege  of  Veii  is  commenced— attempt  at  circum- 
vallation.  The  Veientines  dratroy  the  works,  which  are,  however,  restored 
bte  in  the  year. — B.C.  399.  Aid  brought  to  the  Veientines  by  the  people  oF 
Falerli  and  Capena.  The  Roman  works  are  carried  and  the  besieging  army  is 
driven  off. — B.C.  398.  Roman  armies  invade  the  territories  of  Falerii  and 
Capena.  No  great  impression  made. — B.C.  397.  Siege  of  Veii  re-formed, — 
B.C.  396.  Second  attempt  of  the  Falisci  and  Capenates  to  relieve  their  neigh- 
bour fails.— B.C.  39+.  Attempt  of  the  people  of  Tarquinil  equally  unsuc- 
cessful.— B.C.  39s.  Veii  stormed  by  Camtllus, 

23,  The  successful  issue  of  the  war  with  Veil  encouraged  the 
Komans   to    fresh    efforts   in    the  same   direction.  Farther  gains 
Capena  was  conquered  and  her  territory  absorbed     "^  Etmria. 
IB  the  year  after  Veii /ell.    Then  Falerii  was  attacked  and  forced 
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to  cede  some  of  her  lands.  The  neiglibouring  towns  of  Nepete 
and  Sutrium  submitted  at  the  same  time  and  became  Roman 
dependencies.  Finally,  war  was  declared  against  the  Volsinians, 
and  the  Roman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Ciminian  moun- 
tains. Here  victory  was  again  with  the  a^ressors;  but  the 
success  failed  to  bring  any  increase  of  territory. 

34.  But  now  the  progress  of  Rome  received  a  sudden  and  ter- 
rible check.  The  Gallic  hordes,  which  had  begun  to  swarm 
Attack  of  the  across  the  Alps,  about  B.C.  400,  or  even  earlier,  and 
Romebunit  ^^^  conquered  Northern  Etruria  nearly  at  the  time 
B.C,  387.  when  the  Romans  took  Veil,  after  a  brief  pause 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  spread  like  a  flood  over  Central  Italy. 
Whether  Rome  gave  them  any  special  provocation,  or  no,  is 
doubtful.  At  any  rate,  they  poured  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  in  irresistible  force,  utterly  defeated  the  entire  armed 
strength  of  the  Romans  upon  the  Allia,  captured  the  city,  and 
burnt  almost  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  Capitol.  The  Capitol 
itself  was  besieged  for  months,  but  still  held  out,  when  the  Gauls, 
weary  of  inaction  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  conquests 
in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  consented,  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  retire. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  the  destruction  of  Rome  was  so  complete  as 
geiierallf  alleged.  The  Gauls  would  have  wished  to  save  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  as  a  shelter  to  themselves  against  heat  and  wet.  And  these  ther 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  destroy  at  their  departure  under  its  circum- 
stances. The  town  would  probably  have  contained  many  solid  stone  buildings 
calculated  to  resist  a  rapid  conflagration.  And  the  Capitol,  with  its  temples 
and  other  public  edifices,  was,  we  know,  untouched. 

The  question  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  early  Roman  history  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  of  devastation  committed  by  the 
Gauls.  But  it  is  also,  in  part,  independent  of  that  question,  turning  upon  the 
further  one,  which  of  the  existing  monuments  were  likely  to  have  been  usually 
kept  in  the  Capitol,  or  to  have  been  removed  to  it  before  the  siege  began. 

2$.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  fearful  blow  would 

have  been  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  among  the  Italic 

Eflectofthe    nations.     But  the  result  was  otherwise.     At  first, 

''''Mia'""'*  ''*^^^'^>   consequences  followed  which  brought  the 

history  of     Republic  into  serious  danger,  and  seemed  to  menace 

'*'»!c."'"    '^^  existence.     The  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  had 

887-356.     been  united  in  the  closest  possible  league  with  the 

Romans,  the  former  for  more,  the  latter  for  not  much  less  than 

a  century,  took  the  opportunity  of  Rome's  defeat  to  declare  the 

league   dissolved.     The  Oscan  nations,  the  Volsci  especially. 
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renewed  their  attacks.  The  Etruscans  took  the  offensive,  Rome 
was  saved  from  immediate  destruction  by  the  genius  of  Camillus, 
and  then  gradually  rose  again  to  power  and  preponderance  by  her 
own  inherent  energy.  To  account  for  the  slightness  of  the  check 
which  the  Gallic  conquest  gave  to  her  external  prosperity,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  was  not  really 
upon  Rome  alone,  or  even  upon  Rome  specially  and  pe(fuliarly, 
The  first  burst  of  their  fury  had  fallen  on  the  Etruscans,  and  had 
permanently  weakened  that  important  people.  Their  later  irrup-  ' 
tions  injured  the  Italic  nations  generally,  not  Rome  in  particular. 
The  Umbrians,  Sabines,  Latins,  JEqvi,  and  Volsci  all  suffered, 
peiiiaps  about  equally.  Thus  Rome  on  the  whole  succeeded  in 
maintainii^  her  place  among  the  Italian  states ;  and,  the  same 
causes  which  had  previously  given  her  a  preponderance  continuing 
to  work,  she  gradually  lifted  herself  up  once  more  above  her 
neighbours.  She  warred  successfully  with  the  Volscians,  and  with 
several  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  were  now  leagued  with  them. 
She  held  her  own  in  Etruria.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  gene- 
ration she  induced  the  Latins  and  compelled  the  Hernicans  to 
resume  their  old  position  of  confederates  {B.C.  355)  under  her 
hegemony.  Within  five-and-thirty  years  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  Rome  had  fully  recovered  from  all  the  effects  of  the  blow 
dealt  by  the  Gauls ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  genera! 
weakness  caused  by  the  Gallic  ravages,  had  relatively  improved 
her  position. 

26.  While  Rome  thus,  on  the  whole,  prospered  externally,  her 
internal  condition  was  also  gradually  improving.     The  second 
military   tribunate   was    not,    indeed,   very   much       int«nud 
more   successful   than   the   first,  failing  equally  to       history, 
content    the    aspirations    of    the    Plebeian    order.  conMitution  of 
Though  it  gave  them   a   larger  proportion  of  the      '-^  ****■ 
high  offices,  the  proportion  was  still  so  small — not     ofgeneiai 
so  much  as  one-twelfth — that  their  dissatisfaction,      po™"?- 
not  unreasonably,  continued.   They  never  obtained  the  military 
tribunate  excepting  under  abnormal  circumstances ;  and  on  the 
single  occasion  on  which  they  gained  the  censorship  (B.C.  37(5J,  it 
was  wrested  from  them  under  a  religious  pretext     The  Patri- 
cians could  still,  ordinarily,  command  the  votes  of  the  centuries ; 
and,  if  a  Plebeian  obtained  office,  it  was  by  Patrician  sufferance 
or  contrivance.     Excepting  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
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nobles  were  inclined  to  grasp  as  much  power  as  they  could  ;  and 
hence  the  Plebeians  felt  that  they  had  no  firm  hold  on  the  consti- 
tution, no  security  for  the  continuance  of  even  that  small  ^uire 
of  office  which  had  practically  fallen  to  them.  They  would  pro- 
bably have  set  themselves  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  constitution 
many  years  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  were  actually  brought 
forward,  had  not  the  Gallic  invasion  produced  such  an  extent  of 
poverty  and  debt  as  effectually  cramped  for  a  time  all  Plebeian 
aspirations,  changing  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  into  a  struggle 
for  existence. 

C&ium  of  tha  gonaral  FovBrty  at  this  period,  {a)  Loss  of  property — 
farm  buildings,  implements,  crops,  cattle,  e*eD  seed-corn — in  consequence  of 
the  Gallic  inroad,  (i)  Necessity  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
demolished  houses  and  re-stock  the  plundered  farms,  (c)  High  rate  of 
interest,  owing  to  the  necessary  suspension  of  the  Decemviral  enactment, 
{d)  Probable  forfeiture  cf  the  security  given  to  the  State  for  the  completion 
of  the  houses  in  a  year,  (e)  Rise  in  the  amount  of  property-tax,  owing  partly 
to  the  number  of  public  buildings  which  required  to  be  rebuilt  or  repaired, 
and  partly  to  the  non-payment  of  the  State-rents.  (/)  Difficulty  of  providing 
allotments  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  not  making  much  advance  territorially. 

The  second  item  might  have  been  in  great  part  spared,  if  Rome  had  been 
deserted  and  its  population  had  removed  to  Veii.  But  the  moral  grounds 
against  such  a  transfer  of  the  capital  far  outweighed  all  the  material  ones  in 
Its  favour. 

37.  The  first  important  result  of  the  general  prevalency  of  dis- 
tress among  the  Plebeians  was  the  attempt  of  M.  Manlius.  Less 
Affair  of  P"*^^  ^""^  disinterested  than  his  prototype,  Spurius 
M.  MaiJing.    Casslus,  he  made  the  Plebeian  wrongs  the  stalking- 

*''^'  horse  of  his  own  ambition.    Partly  tempted,  partly 

goaded  into  crime,  he  is  entitled  to  our  pity  even  though  we 
condemn  him.  His  intentions  were  probably  at  the  first  honest, 
and  the  means  that  he  designed  to  use  legal ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  encountered  drove  him  to  desperate  measures,  and 
be  became  in  the  end  a  dangerous  conspirator.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  Rome  had  she  possessed  a  method,  like  that  which  Athens 
enjoyed  in  the  Ostracism,  of  securing  her  own  liberties  by  the 
temporary  banishment,  rather  than  the  death,  of  a  great  citizen ! 

28-  During  the  Manlian   struggle,  and  immediately  after  it, 

some  slight  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  relieve  the 

Slight       general    destitution.     In   B.C.    382    two   thousand 

reh^v^'ih^    Plebeians   received   allotments   of  two  and  a-half 

poverty,     jugera    at    Satricum,     Two    years   later,    colonies 

were  sent  out  to  Nepete  in  Etruria  and  to  the  Pontine  marsh 

district.    But  these  were  mere  palliatives,  and  in  no  way  met  or 
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grappled  with  the  disease.  It  was  necessary,  if  the  bulk  of  the 
Plebeian  orderwasnottobe  swept  away  from  the  state,  becoming 
the  slaves  of  the  Patricians  or  of  foreigners,  that  measures  should 
be  taken  on  a  large  scale,  both  to  meet  the  present  distress,  and 
to  prevent  such  crises  from  recurring. 

39.  Great  difficulties  call  for,  and  seem  in  a  way  to  produce, 
great  men.    Fourteen  years  after  the  distress  had  become  con- 
siderable owing  to  the  Gallic  inroad,  two  Plebeians  ^^^^  gcheroe 
of  high  rank  and  great  ability,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and     of  Lidnins 
L.  Sextius,  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  legis-  *"' 

lation,  skilfully  framed  so  as  to  cover  all  the  various  heads  <A 
Plebeian  grievance,  and  to  provide,  at  once,  a  remedy  for  the 
actually  existing  evils,  and  security  against  future  oppression. 
Considering  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  evil  to  remedy,  political 
inequality  and  want,  they  framed  their  measures  against  both. 
For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  needy,  they  brought  forward  their 
'  Ux  de  are  alieno'  which  provided  that  whatever  had  been  paid  on 
any  debt  in  the  way  of  interest  should  be  counted  as  a  repayment 
oftbe  principal  and  deducted  from  the  amount  due;  and  that  the 
balance  remaining,  if  any,  should  be  demandable  only  in  instal- 
ments, which  should  be  spread  over  the  space  of  three  years. 
For  the  prevention  of  the  poverty  in  future,  they  proposed  their 
*iexagraria ' — which,  in  the  first  place,  threw  open  the  right  of 
occupying  the  public  land  to  the  Plebeians  ;  In  the  second,  affixed 
a  limit  beyond  which  occupation  should  not  be  carried  ;  and  in 
the  third,  required  all  occupiers  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms  a.certain  definite  proportion  of  free  labour.  For  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  political  equality,  they  proposed 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship  with  the  proviso  that  one  of  the 
two  consuls  should  each  year  be  a  Plebeian  (lex  de  consulatu)  \  and 
the  equal  division  of  a  sacred  office,  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  between  the  two  orders  {Ux  de  decemviris  saerorum). 

30.  The  importance  of  these  laws  was  immense.    They  estab- 
lished fully  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  two    importance 
orders,  both  as  respected  sacred  and  civil  office — a       of  the 
principle  which,  once  admitted,  was  sure  to  work  'I'j^'riation'."' 
itself  out  to  the  full  in  course  of  time.  They  greatly  I"*  "cceptance, 
alleviated    the   existir^  poverty,  and   by  the   two 
provisions  for  extendii^  the  right  of  occupation  to  Plebeians,  and 
compelling  the  employment  c^  a  lai^e  amount  of  free  labour  on 
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the  public  lands,  they  made  considerable  provision  gainst  extreme 
poverty  in  the  future.  Above  all,  they  secured  to  the  Plebeians  a 
succession  of  champions  in  the  hi^est  offices  of  the  Sta'te,  who 
would  watch  over  their  interests  and  protect  them  against  unfair 
treatment.  Naturally,  therefore,  as  being  so  important,  the  laws 
were  opposed  with  the  utmost  determination  by  the  other  order. 
The  struggle,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  of  eleven  years' 
duration.  It  was  probably  not  until  a  'secession'  had  begun,  or 
at  any  rate  was  threatened,  that  the  Patricians  yielded— the  laws 
received  the  sanction  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
nobles — and  a  Plebeian  consul,  L.  Sextius,  was  elected,  B.C-  563. 

Two  new  offices  arose  in  connection  with  the  Licinio-Se^ttian  legislation — 
the  Prielorship  (exclusively  Pairician)  and  the  Curule  Jjiileshlp  (alternately 
Patrician  and  Plebeian),  The  Practorship  is  perhaps  best  viewed  as  an  office 
formed  by  detaching  from  the  rest  some  of  the  old  consular  powers,  and  so 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  Patricians  for  their  loss  of  one  consulship, 
(Compare  the  origin  of  the  Censorship.)  The  Curule  ^dileshlp  was  probably 
an  old  office  newly  arranged— the  Patrician  .£dileship  being  new-cast,  because 
of  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  into  the  nation. 

31.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  struggle  between  the  orders 
would  now  have  come  to  a  close — that  when  the  highest  civil,  and 
—  .  one  of  the  highest  religious,  offices  had  been  once 
action.  opcncd  to  the  Plebeian  order,  there  remained  no- 
Sex'tLan'^'cwL^  thing  which  the  other  order  could  regard  as  worth 
siiiution  set  fighting  for.  But  the  fact  was  otherwise.  Not  only 
ftsidc  illeeaUy.  ,  ,      t^       .  ■  , 

were  there,  now  as  ever,  among  the  Patncians  those 

who  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle  even  the  last  '  rag  of 
privilege  ; '  but  there  existed  in  the  body  at  this  time  a  party 
disinclined  to  view  the  recent  defeat  as  decisive,  or  to  accept  it  as 
final.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed  on  the 
passage  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws,  it  was  uncertain  whether  ot 
no  the  Plebeian  advance  could  be  maintained.  A  certain  amount 
of  reaction  set  in.  For  the  space  of  fourteen  years — from  B.C.  353 
to  B.C.  339 — the  regular  operation  of  the  Licinlo-Sextian  constitu- 
tion was  set  aside.  Instead  of  Plebeian  consuls  following  each 
other  in  uninterrupted  succession  year  after  year,  the  Fasti  show 
during  the  fourteen  years  seven  Plebeian  names  only,  while  there 
are  twenty-one  Patrician. 

It  is  uncertain  by  wha.t  means  this  illegal  system  was  introduced  or  main- 
tained ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  it  was  very  mainly  through 
the  defection  of  a  porlion  of  the  Plebeian  nobility  from  the  cause  of  their 
order.  Four  Plebeians,  C.  Marcius  Rutllus,  M.  Popillius  Lznas,  C.  Pcetelius, 
and  C.  Plautius,  seem  to  have  become  Patrician  partisacs,  and  a:  a  reward  iix 
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tbclr  KTvicct  to  liave  received  tbrouftfa  the  iofluence  of  the  Patricians  an 
accumulatioD  of  high  offices.  These  men  and  their  party  among  the  Plebeians 
connived  at  the  Patrician  nsurpations,  which  were  the  less  sensibly  felt  by  the 
mass  of  the  Order,  is  they  affected  directly  only  the  interests  of  the  compara- 
tively few  wealthy  tiun^ies. 

32.  The  ill^al  setting  aside  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  constitution 
could  not  fail  to  produce  among  the  more  prudent  and  far-seeing 
of  the  Plebeians  violent  discontent,  tf  a  party  in  Discontant  of 
the  State  is  once  allowed  to  b^n  the  practice  of  '""  Pleheiims. 
setting  the  law  at  nought,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  will  stop. 
The  old  champions  of  the  Plebeian  cause — the  Licinii,  Genucii, 
Publilii,  &c. — must  have  been  violently  angered ;  and  as  time 
went  on  and  the  ill^ality  continued,  the  bulk  of  the  Order  must 
have  become  more  and  more  disgusted  with  their  own  renegades 
and  with  the  Patrician  usurpers.  These  last  must  have  felt, 
durii^  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpation,  that  they  walked  upon 
a  hidden  volcano— that  a  fire  might  at  any  moment  burst  forth 
which  would  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  community. 

33.  It  was  probably  w^th  the  view  of  pacifying  and  soothing 
the  discontented,  that  the  Patricians  granted  during  this  interval 
many  boons  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  (10  per  cent.)  takcTt^kwp 
in  B.C.  351,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  rate     ^"^^ 

"  ^  discontent, 

by  one  halt  m  B.C.  344,  were  popular  measures, 
evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  lower  orders.  The  tax  on  the 
manumission  of  slaves  (b.c.  354)  would  also  please  them,  since  it 
would  fall  wholly  upon  the  wealthy.  Of  a  stiU  more  popular 
character  were  the  general  liquidation  of  debts,  in  B.C.  349,  by 
means  of  a  Commission  empowered  to  make  advances  from  the 
treasury  to  all  needy  persons  who  could  offer  a  fair  security ;  and 
the  suspension  of  the  property-tax,  and  spread  of  the  debts  over 
the  space  of  three  years,  which  were  among  the  measures  of  relief 
adopted  in  B.C.  344,  The  practical  opening  to  the  Plebeians  with- 
out a  struggle  of  the  civil  offices  parallel  with  the  Consulate — the 
Dictatorship  and  the  Mastership  of  the  Knights  (B.C.  353)— may 
also  be  r^arded  as  among  the  politic  concessions  of  tlds  period, 
made  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  Plebeians  in  good  humour,  and 
preventing  an  outbreak. 

34.  But,  though  these  boons  and  blandishments  effected  some- 
thing, it  was  felt  nevertheless  that  the  state  of  affair  was 
unsettled,    and    that,    00   the   occurrence   of  any  convenient 
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opportunity,  there  would  probably  be  a  rising.    Accordingly  the 

government  determined,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  avoid 

outbraik      furnishing  an  opportunity;  and  hence,  for  almost 

prodntei »    the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  State,  we 

peace  policy.     _     ,  ,.  - 

nnd  a  policy  of  peace  adopted  and  steadily  main- 
tained for  a  series  of  years.  Between  the  years  B.C.  iS5  ^^^  347> 
treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  all  the  important  powers 
of  Central  Italy;  and  Rome  left  herself  no  enemy  i^ainst  whom 
she  could  Intimately  commence  a  war  excepting  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  Oscan  nations  and  perhaps  the  Sabines  of  the 
tract  beyond  the  Anio. 

Peace  and  alliance  were  made  with  the  Latins,  B.C.  355;  with  the  Hemi- 
cans  in  the  same  year;  with  the  Samnites,  b.c.  351;  with  Czre,  B.C.  350; 
with  Tarquinii  and  Falerii,  in  B.C.  348.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Gauls  after  the  campaign  of  B.C.  346,  after  which  they  are 
never  again  found  in  Latium.  A  commercial  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians 
was  made  in  B.c,  3+5 ;  but  this  would  rot  belong  to  the  '  peace  policy '  here 
spoken  of,  since  there  was  at  this  time  no  possibility  of  a  war  with  Carthage, 

35.  At  length,  in  B.C.  340,  twelve   years  after  the  Licinio- 

Sextian  constitution  had   been   set  aside,  an  occasion  offered. 

The  peace     which  tejnpted  the  government  to  depart  from  its 

policy       peace  policy,  and  to  run  that  risk  of  internal  trouble 

g;iven  np.       ^  "^         ^ ' 

War  wiih     which  was  well  known  to  be  implied  in  the  com- 


mencement of  a  great  and  important  war.  The 
temptation,  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  was  the  offer  of 
the  Campanians  to  become  Roman  subject-allies,  if  Rome  would 
protect  them  against  the  Samnites.  To  accept  this  offer  was  to 
more  than  double  the  Roman  territory;  to  reject  it  was  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  Samnites,  already  the  chief  power  of  the  south 
of  Italy.  The  government,  which  though  Patrician  was  still 
Roman,  was  too  patriotic  to  hesitate.  Campania  was  therefore 
received  into  alliance,  and  the  First  Samnite  War  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence. 

36.  The  military  operations  of  the  war  will  be  described  in  the 
next  portion  of  this  Book  (Per.  Ill,  §  2);  but  its  effect  on  the 
Mutiny  of  civil  history  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  period 
the  soldiers,  ^f  ^hjch  we  are  now  treating  to  admit  of  separation 
from  it.  The  Roman  army,  having  carried  on  a  successful  cam- 
paign, wintered  in  Campania ;  and  the  soldier-citizens,  having 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  tc^ether,  determined  to 
mutiny.  Some  were  for  a  '  secession '  to  Capua,  but  the  majority 
were  for  enforcing  their  will  upon  the  usurping  government  at 
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Rome.  In  vain  the  consuls,  perceiving  what  was  afloat,  tried  to 
disperse  the  army  little  by  little  before  an  outbreak  should  come. 
Their  intention  was  perceived,  and  the  mutiny  took  place  at  once. 
The  army  marched  upon  Rome  and  made  its  demands — the 
government  met  it  with  a  hasty  levy,  but  tliese  troops  refused  to 
fight.  Long  negotiations  followed.  At  length,  a  tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  a  Genucius,  proposed  and  carried  through  a  series  of  laws, 
which  were  accepted  on  both  sides  as  terms  of  reconciliation. 
The  Licinian  constitution  was  practically  re-estab-  Restoration 
lished ;  but  it  was  enacted,  as  a  just  penalty  on  the  .  .<•/  the 
Patricians  for  their  repeated  usurpation  of  both  coasii(uti<m, 
consulships,  that,  though  both  consuls  might  never  *?^  g^"*  '^ 
legally  be  Patricians,  it  should  be  allowable  for  both  laws, 
of  them  to  be  Plebeians.  To  prevent  any  future  ■■"'  "*' 
seduction  of  a  Plebeian  party  by  the  temptation  of  accumulated 
offices,  it  was  enacted  that  no  Plebeian  should  henceforth  hold 
the  same  office  twice  within  ten  years,  or  two  offices  in  the  same 
year.  To  alleviate  the  remaining  pressure  of  debt,  there  was  an 
absolute  abolition  of  all  outstanding  claims,  and  a  law  was  passed 
making  the  lending  of  money  upon  interest  illegal.  Some 
military  grievances  were  at  the  same  time  redressed,  provision 
being  made  that  no  soldier  should  be  dismissed  the  service 
without  cause  shown,  and  that  no  petty  officer  should  be  degraded 
to  the  ranks.  On  these  conditions  peace  was  re-established ; 
and  domestic  tranquillity  being  attained,  Rome  was  once  more 
ready  to  devote  her  whole  strength  to  the  forwardii^  of  her 
interests  abroad. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  period  of  Roman  history,  see  an  article 
contributed  by  the  present  writer  to  toe  Oxford  and  Cambridgt  RevUw  for 
April,  1S46;  pp.  141-157. 

THIBD  FEBIOD. 

Hiitory  o/Rosu/rom  the  ireaking  out  ofihe  First  Sanmite  War,  B.C.  340, 
to  the  Commencement  0/ the  Wars  with  Carthage,  b.c.  364. 

Souroes.  (a)  Authors.  LiVT  and  DiODORUS  are  the  chief  authorities  for 
the  eariier  portion  of  this  period;  but  the  latter  writer  fails  us  after  B.C.  301, 
The  fragments  of  Appian's  Samnilica  are  of  some  value.  For  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  Plutarch's  Lift  of  that  hero  is  the  main  source ;  but  his  narrative 
must  be  supplemented  from  the  fragments  of  Dio  Cassius,  Dionysius,  and 
Appian,  and  from  the  continuous  narratives  of  JUSTIN,  Orosius,  and 
ZONARAS.  For  the  period  following  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy 
(B.C.  175  to  364)  these  latter  writers  are  almost  our  sole  authorities.  We 
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may  consult  however  with  advantage  the  Bpttvtnts  of  Liv*  and  the  brief 
abstract  of  Florus.  {h)  Inicriptiom.  The  Faiti  Capitolini  are  full  and 
tolerably  continuous  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  period.  There  belong 
also  to  it  a  certain  number  of  sepulchral  and  other  ioscriptions,  which  will  be 

Orelli,  J,  C,  Iiucr^tienum  Latinarum  telectarum  amfilinima  calUctio. 
Turici,  iSiS;  3  vols.  8vo.;  and  in 

MOHMSEK,  TH^  IttJcriflioKei  Lat'aim  aatiqidllimm  ad  Ocjarii  martem. 
Berolini,  i86j  ;  folio. 

The  modem  writers  be«t  worth  consulting  on  this  period  are  those  already 
motioned  (jtipra,  p.  351)  as  authorities  on  the  history  of  Period  II. 

1.  The  Third  Period  of  Roman  History  is  that  of  the  great 
wars  in  Italy,  whereby  Rome  succeeded  in  making  herself  mistress 

Eitcmal      °f  the  entire  Peninsula  proper.     It  comprises  the 

^."■""T  of     four  Samaite  Wars,  the  great  Latin  War,  the  war 

chiefly        with  Pyrrhus,  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  several 

important,     minor  wars  terminating  in  the  conquest  of  the  other 

lesser  Italian  nations.    The  external  history  of  the  period  is  thus 

of  the  highest  interest ;  while  the  internal  history  is,  comparatively 

.speaking,  scanty  and  unimportant. 

2.  When  Rome  determined  to  accept  the  Campanians  as 
subject-allies,  she  broke  her  treaty  with  Satnnium,  and  practi- 

cally  made  a  declaration  of  war.    Campania  was  a 
Rome        Sanmite  dependency  which  had  revolted,  and  which 


'*  '^^  Samnites  were  bent  on  subjugatii^.  The  inter- 
position of  Rome  in  the  quarrel  resembled  that  of 
Athens  to  the  contest  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  {supra, 
p.  176),  Morally,  it  could  not  be  justilied ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  could  not  be  impugned.  Rome  already  saw  that  her 
most  formidable  Italian  rival  was  Samnium,  and  that  it  was  with 
Samnium  she  would  have  to  contend  for  the  first  place  in  Italy. 
A  step  which  at  once  strengthened  herself  and  weakened  her 
antagonist  could  not  but  be  expedient ;  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  despite  its  injustice,  the  step  was  taken. 

Details  of  the  War.^B.c.  340.  Rome  sends  two  consular  armies  into 
Campania,  one  ol  which  enters  Samnium  from  the  west,  while  the  Litins  invade 
the  country  of  the  Peligni  and  threaten  Samnium  00  the  north.  The  Roman 
invading  army  gets  into  difficulties,-  but  is  extricated  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  a  Decius.  The  Latins  make  no  serious  impression.  The  other 
Roman  3rmy,  however,  which  remains  in  Campania,  gains  two  victories,  one 
at  Mount  Gaums,  near  Naples,  and  the  other  at  Suessula.  Both  Roman  armies 
winter  in  Campania. — B.C.  3)9.  Mutiny  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  whole 
management  of  Ibe  war  is  left  to  the  Latins,  who  carry  it  on  successfully, 
protecting  Campania,  and  more  than  once  defeating  the  Samnites. — B.C.  jjS. 
The  Romans  and  Latins  invade  Samnium  separately.  Rome,  perceiving  that 
Laiium  has  Hsumed  an  independent  attitude,  hastily  makes  peace  with  the 
Samnites,  and  detennines  to  attempt  tiie  sobjogatioQ  of  Lstium. 
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3.  Rome,  about  to  engage  m  a  war  for  supremacy  with  Latium, 
strengthened  herself  by  an  alliance  with  the  knot  of  Sabine  com- 
munities known  as 'the  Marsian  League.'     Latium 

obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Campanians,  Sidici-     LaHn  war, 
nians,  and  Volscians.     Samnium  was  an  active  ally     --.""Ssk 
to  neither  party,  but  took  the  opportunity,  which  the 
contest  offered,  to  advance  her  frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Volscian 
territory.     The  struggle  between  the  two  main  belligerents  was 
b^un  and  concluded  within  the  space  of  three  years,  and,  indeed, 
was  virtually  decided  by  the  events  of  the  first  campaign.     The 
battles  of  Vesuvius  and  Trifanum  (b.c.  337)  were  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  Latins,  but  nevertheless  were  very  decided  Roman 
victories.     Their  effect  was  to  break  up  the  confederacy.     Many 
states  at   once   submitted.     Others   continued  a  desultory  and 
ineffectuat  resistance ;  but  by  the  end  of  B.C.  335  the  last  Latin 
town  had  made  its  submission ;  and  Rome,  havii^  effected  the 
conquest,  proceeded  to  the  work  of  pacification. 

Fftolfioatloii  nf  Tj.Hnin  The  principles  of  tbe  paciliciition  were  isolation 
and  separation  of  interests.  The  federal  meeting  at  the  luaii  Ftrent'miii  were 
of  course  abolished.  The  rights  of  intermarriage  between  the  citizens  of  tbe 
different  states,  and  of  holding  lands  in  each  others'  territories,  were  suspended. 
Some  cities,  as  Velitne  and  Antium,  were  occupied  by  Roman  colonies.  Others, 
as  Tibur  and  Przneste,  forfeited  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.  One  town, 
Tusculum,  was  simply  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  a  Roman  'munici- 
pium.*  The  same  position  was  assigned  to  Aricia,  Nomentum,  and  Pedum. 
Lanuvium  was  received  into  full  citizenship.  Laurentum,  which  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war,  was  allowed  a  nominal  iodepfendence. 

4.  The  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle  with  latium.  is  followed 
by  a  pause  of  twelve  years,  during  which  Rome  undertook  nothing 
but  trivial  and  unimportant  wars,  and  those  chiefly      pau^e  of 
wars  which  were  forced  upon  her.     Her  action  was   twelve  years' 

duration, 
paralyzed  by  two  causes,  one   internal,  the   other         b.c, 
external.     Her  internal  danger  was  from  the  sub-     ^^s-sas. 
jected  Latins,  who  were  known  to  be  discontented  with  their 
treatment,  and  might  be  expected  to  revolt  the  moment  Rome 
should  enter  upon  any  important  contest.   The  external  cause  of 
alarm  was  the  invasion  of  Alexander  of  Epinis,  uncle  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great,  who  landed  in  Italy,  B.C.  331,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Tarentines.     Alexander's  quarrel  was  mainly  with  the  Samnites 
and  their  dependent  allies ;  but,  if  he  had  been  successful  against 
them,  he  would  probably  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Rome,  doubtful  of  the  result,  protected  herself  by  a  treaty  with 
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the  invader,  and  then  nursed  her  strength  and  prepared  herself 
to  resist  him  if  he  should  attack  her. 

Uinor  Wars  of  this  Period.  In  B.C.  m  and  jji  Rome  attacks  and 
reduces  the  Ausonians.  The  year  after  their  reduction,  she  makes  war  on  the 
Sidicini.  In  B.C.  337  Privemum  and  Fundi  revolt  under  Vitruvius  Vaccus. 
Fundi  speedily  submits.  Privernum  is  reduced,  B.C.  jifi.  In  the  same  year 
an  attack  of  the  GauU  is  met  and  repulsed. 

5.  The  reverses  which  befel  Alexander  of  Epirus,  about 
BC.  335,  encouraged  the  Romans  to  resume  their  old  policy  of 

A  cress"  %  of  *gg''^ssion,  and  to  take  steps  which  led  naturally  and 
Rome  upon  almost  necessarily  to  the  renewal  of  the  struggle 
3°""""-  ^jtij  Samnium.  By  founding  the  colony  of  Fregeliae 
on  land  conquered  by  the  Samnites  from  the  Voiscians,  a 
challenge  was  flung  down  to  Samnium,  which  she  could  scarcely 
refuse  to  take  up.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Palccopolis, 
an  independent  Greek  city,  which  had  long  been  under  Samnite 
protection.  War  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  time  had, 
in  fact,  come  when  Rome  was  prepared  to  contest,  with  the 
power  which  she  recognised  as  her  great  rival,  the  mastery  of 
Southern  Italy.  Mistress  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  secured 
by  treaties  from  any  early  Etruscan  attack,  she  felt  herself  equal 
to  a  vast  effort ;  and  she  therefore  determined  to  seize  the 
occasion  for  a  war  which  should  decide  whether  the  hegemony 
of  the  peninsula,  or  at  any  rate  of  its  southern  portion,  should 
belong  to  herself  or  to  the  Samnites. 

6.  The  Second  Samnite  War — the  duel  between  the  two  chief 
races  of  Italy — covered  a  space  of  twenty-one  years,  from  B.  c.  313 

Second  w«r  ^^  3°3'  inclusive.    It  divides  itself  naturally  into 

with         three  portions.   During  thefirst,  from  B.C.  323  10319, 

B,c.    "      the  war  languished,  neither  party  apparently  putting 

333-803.     fQ^ij  j^g  fy]j  strength.    During  tfie  second,  from 

B.C,  319  to  312,  the  issue  was  really  determined  by  the  three 

great  battles,  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  of  Lautulae,  and  of  Cinna. 

The  third  period,  from  B.C.  313  to  303,  was  again  one  of  languid 

hostilities,  the  war  being  unduly  spun  out,  partly  by  the  stubborn 

resistance  of  the  beaten   party,  partly  through   the   desultory 

attacks  which  were  made  upon   Rome  during  these  years  by 

various  « 


Datails  of  the  War.  First  Period,  B.C.  jij  to  ][9.  Rome  obtains  allies 
among  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  and  prepares  to  attack  Samnium  from 
the  south;  but  the  Samnites  crush  the  Roman  party  in  Lucania,  B.C.  jij. 
Rome  then  makes  war  on  the  Vestini  and  the  other  members  of  the  Marsian 
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League,  defeats  them  and  establishes  a  line  of  communication  with  Apulia 
through  their  territories,  B.C.  311.  The  nest  year  the  war  is  transferred  into 
Apulia,  with  such  effect  that  in  B.C.  120  the  Samnites  make  proposals  for 
peace.  These,however,  are  rejected,  and  the  war  continues.  Second  Fariod, 
B.C.  J19  to  ji».  The  great  viclorr  of  the  Caudine  Forks  is  gained  by 
C.  Pontius,  B.C.  J19.  Half  the  Roman  anny  is  destroyed.  The  rest 
fiurrenders,  but  is  released  from  captivity,  on  the  signature  of  a  peace  by  the 
consuls  and  two  tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  The  authorities,  however,  having 
recovered  their  men,  refute  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  which  they  declare 
informal.  The  war  continues  without  any  very  important  event  till  the  year 
B.C.  J13,  when  the  battle  of  LautuisE  is  fought.  This  is  a  second  great 
Samnite  victory,  and  seems  to  promise  them  complete  success  in  the  war. 
Campania  revolts  from  Rome,  The  Ausonians  join  the  Samnites,  The 
Volscians  of  Sora  go  over  to  them,  massacring  the  Roman  colonists. 
Luceria,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Apulia,  deserts  the  Roman  alliance.  There 
is  a  genera!  expectation  that  the  Samniles  are  going  to  carry  all  before  them, 
and  a  widespread  defection  from  the  Roman  cause.  But  in  the  ensuing  year 
all  is  reversed.  By  a  vast  effort  Rome  succeeds  in  bringing  into  the  field  an 
army  larger  and  better  appointed  than  that  which  had  been  lost ;  the  Samnites 
are  once  more  met  in  fair  fight ;  and  the  Romans  gain  the  victory  of  Cinna, 
defeating  their  enemy  with  such  loss  that  there  is  no  after-recovery  from 
the  blow.  Third  Period,  b.c.  jii  to  303.  The  Romans  carry  the  war  into 
Samnium,  which  they  ravage  year  after  year.  Only  two  battles  of  any 
importance  are  fought.  In  B.C.  308  the  Samnites  make  a  last  effort,  defeat 
the  Romans  under  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  but  are  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
L,  Papirius  Cureor.  The  war  is  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
which  are  made  to  help  Samnium  by  other  powers,  as  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
B.C.  309  and  30S;  by  the  Umbrians,  in  the  latter  year;  by  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  in  B.C.  307  ;  by  the  Sailentini,  in  B.C.  306 ;  and  by  the  £qui  and 
Hemlci,  in  B.C.  30J.  Gould  the  efforts,  of  these  various  nations  have  been 
concentrated  into  one  great  attack,  Rome,  if  she  had  not  succumbed,  might 
have  received  a  Serious  check.  But  the  want  of  union  among  her  foes  gave 
her  an  easy  triumph:  every  attack  was  repulsed;  and  in  the  year  B.c,  303, 
Samnium,  in  despair,  submitted,  becoming  politically  subject  to  the  Romans, 
but  retaining  its  internal  independence, 

7.  The  Second  Samnite  War  brought  the  disaffection  of  the 
Latins  very  rapidly  to  a  head.    In  B,c.  322,  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  there  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  great  Latin  revolt.       Revolt 
Tusculutn,  Velitrs,   and   Privemum,  three  of  the      and  final 

■  III        1  pacification 

Cities  which  had  expenenced  the  harshest  treatment,     of  Laiium, 

took  the  lead.  A  night  attack  seems  to  have  been  "^  ^^'■ 
made  on  Rome,  and  great  alarm  caused.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment, however,  met  the  danger  with  its  usual  wisdom.  While 
some  recommended  measures  of  extreme  violence,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Terms  were  made  with  the 
rebels,  some  of  whom  were  given,  others  promised,  full  citizenship. 
The  discontented  part  of  Latium  was,  in  fact,  incorporated  into 
Rome.  To  mark  the  completeness  and  reality  of  the  union, 
L.  Fulvius,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  became  consul  for  the  year, 
E.C.  3ZI.  Henceforth  Latium  was  satisfied  with  its  position,  and 
continued  faithful  through  all  the  later  troubles  and  rebellions. 
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8.  An  interval  of  five  years  only — B.C.  303  to  298— separates 
the  Second  from  the  Third  Samnite  War.     Rome  utilised  it  by 

InterviLl       completely  reducing  the   remnant  of  the  .£quian 

^^T"  A    P*°P'^'  ^y  bringing  the  four  nations  forming  the 

Thitd        Marsian  League  into  the  position  of  her  subject* 

SamDiw^War..  ^^^^^  ^^  making  alliances  with  the  Frentani  and 

809-208.     Picentini,  and  by  seizing  and  occupying  the  strong 

position  of  Nequinum  (Narnia)  in  Umbria.    She  also  during  this 

period  sent  aid  to  the  Lucanians,  who  were  attacked  by  Cleony- 

mus  of  Sparta.   Samnium  probably  negotiated,  during  the  paus^ 

with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  taking  steps  towards 

the  formation  of  that  'League  of  Italy'  which  she  brought  to 

bear  against  Rome  in  the  ensuing  war. 

9.  The  Third  Samnite  War   is  the  contest  of  confederated 
Italy  against  the  terrible  enemy  whose  greatness  was  now  seen  to 

threaten  every  power  in  the  peninsula.     Its  turning* 

Samnite  Wu.  point,  which  Well  descrves  its  place  among  the  ten 

Gajeral      q^  twelve  '  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World '  was  the 

battle  of  Sentinum.  After  two  years  of  compara-  , 
tively  petty  warfare,  Samnium,  in  B.C,  296,  brought  the  projected 
alliance  to  bear,  GelHus  Egnatius  marched,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Samnite  force,  across  Central  Italy  into  Etruria.  The  Gauls  and 
Umbrians  joined;  and  in  B.C.  295,  the  confederate  army  of  the 
four  nations  advanced  upon  Rome,  which  appeared  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  But  a  bold  step  taken  by  the  Romans  saved 
them.  Instead  of  standing  merely  on  the  defensive,  they  met  the 
invaders  with  one  army  under  the  consuls  Fabius  and  Decius, 
while  they  marched  another  into  the  heart  of  Etruria.  On  hearing 
this,  the  selfish  Etruscans,  deserting  their  confederates,  drew  off 
to  protect  their  own  country.  The  Samnites  and  Gauls  retired 
Bsttle  or  across  the  Apennines  to  Sentinum,  losing  the 
Seniiniim.  Umbrians  on  the  way,  who  remained  to  protect 
their  own  towns.  Rome  followed  the  retreating  force,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  defeated  it,  thus  really  deciding  the  war.  The 
confederation  was  broken  up.  The  Gauls  took  no  further  part  in 
the  contest.  Rome  carried  it  on  separately  with  Etruria  on  the 
one  side  and  Samnium  on  the  other,  till  the  exhaustion  of  both 
powers  compelled  them  to  make  peace.  Samnium  was  forced  to 
submit  unconditionally,  was  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
and  became  a  subject-ally  of  Rome. 
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DetaUA  of  tha  W&r.  Tint  Fariod,  B.C.  sgS  to  a^7.  The  Samnite^, 
B.C.  198,  farm  ailiaaces  with  the  LucanUns  and  Apulians.  Roman  armies 
invade  Etruria  and  Samnium,  defeat  the  Etniscanii  at  Volatem,  and  take 
Bovianum  and  Aufidena  in  Northern  Samnium.— b.c.  197.  Fabius  defeats  tlie 
Samnites  and  Decius  the  ApnJians.  Lucania  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome. 
Saoond  Period,  B.C.  396  to  195.  Gellius  Egnatius  marches  into  Etruria. 
— B.C.  196.  The  whole  Roman  force  being  collected  to  meet  him,  Samnium 
invades  Campania,  which,  however,  Rome  recovers  towards  the  close  of  the 
year. — B.C.  195.  The  Gauls  and  Umbrians  join  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites. 
Advance  of  the  allied  army.  Destruction  of  a  Roman  legion  at  CIu«um. 
Romans  invade  Etruria.  Allies  retreaL  Battle  of  Sentinum.  The  Gauls  with- 
draw from  the  alliance.  Third  fariod,  B.C.  394  to  190.  War  carried  on 
by  the  Romans  separately  in  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Desperate  resistance  of 
the  Samnites.  Great  effort  made  in  B.C.  192.  Defeat  of  Fabius  Gurges  by 
C.  Pontius,  followed  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Pontius  by  Fabius  Maximus. 
Pontius  led  in  triumph  and  put  to  death,  B.C.  191.  The  Samnites  submit, 
B.&  190. 

10.  Ten  yeare  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite  War  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  great  stru^le  in 
which  Rome  was  engaged.     Much  obscurity  rests      latend 
upon  this  interval,  in  which  we  lose  the  guidance  of   between  the 
Livy  without  obtaining  that  of  Plutarch.   It  appears,  Samniie  Wu 

however,  that  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Third    f^  ^'  ™^ 
•'  with  Pyrrhns, 

Samnite  War  troubles  broke  out  afresh  in  Southern  b.c. 
Italy  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the  Luca-  ^®*'' 
oians  and  the  Greeks  of  Thuril,  B.C.  a88.  Rome  interfered  to 
protect  Thurri,  whereupon  the  Lucanians  efTected  a  union  against 
Rome  of  the  Gauls  (Senones),  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines,  which,  in  the  year  B.C.  283, 
menaced  the  Republic  with  destruction.  But,  though  brought 
into  serious  danger,  Rome  triumphed  over  her  difficulties.  Fabri- 
cius  defeated  the  combined  Lucania  ns  and  Bruttians,  relieved 
Thurii,  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  Greek  towns 
of  the  neighbourhood  except  Tarentum,  Dolabella  avenged  on 
the  Senonian  Gauls  the  defeat  of  Metellus  at  Arretium,  by  seiz- 
ing their  country  and  driving  them  beyond  its  borders.  The 
Etruscans,  and  their  allies,  the  Boii  (Gauls)  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  at  Lake  Vadimon.  Tarentum  alone  remained 
unpunished.  It  was  probably  to  inflict  damage  on  this  covert 
enemy,  with  whom  as  yet  there  had  been  no  actual  contest,  that 
a  Roman  fleet  was  sent  in  B.C.  28a,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  an 
existing  treaty,  to  cruise  round  the  heel  of  Italy.  This  fleet  having 
been  attacked  and  sunk  by  the  Tarentines,  who  also  took  posses- 
sion of  Thurii,  Rome  in  B.C.  281  declared  war  gainst  Tarentum, 
which,  accustomed  to  lean  on  Greece  for  support,  invited  over  the 
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Epirote  prince,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  already  made  himself  a  name 
by  his  victory  over  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  his  first  brief  reign 
over  Macedonia.     (See  above,  p.  258,) 

II.  The  War  with  Pyrrhus  lasted  six  years,  from  B.C.  a8o  to 

374.     It  was  the  first  trial  of  strength  between   Macedonized 

Greece  and  Rome.     Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  into 

with  Pyrrbas,  Italy  an  army  of  22,500  foot  and  3,000  horse,  dis- 

380  274  ciplined  in  the  Macedonian  fashion,  and  also  ao  ele- 
phants. At  the  outset  he  obtained  no  troops  from 
any  Italians  but  the  Tarentines,  whose  services  were  almost 
worthless.  Nevertheless,  in  his  first  battle  on  the  Siris,  though 
with  an  army  inferior  in  number,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Romans,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  his  elephants,  which  disconcerted 
the  Roman  cavalry.  All  Lower  Italy  then  joined  him  ;  and,  in 
the  remainder  of  the  contest,  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  generally,  of  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and,  above  all, 
the  Samnites.  But  neither  after  his  first  victory,  near  Heracieia, 
nor  after  his  second,  at  Ausculum  (Ascoli),  was  he  able  to  effect 
anything.  The  battles  which  he  gained  were  stoutly  contested, 
and  cost  him,  each  of  them,  several  thousands  of  men,  whom  he 
could  not  replace  and  could  ill  spare.  His  power  necessarily 
waned  as  time  went  on.  His  allies,  except  the  Samnites,  were  of 
little  value.  His  Greek  troops  harmonised  ill  with  the  Italians. 
Above  all,  while  he  fought  for  glory,  the  Romans  fought  for  their 
existence ;  and  their  patriotism  and  patient  courage  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  gallantry  and  brilliant  strategy  of  tlieir  oppo< 
nent.  It  was  as  much  from  di^ust  at  his  ill  success,  so  far  as  the 
general  ends  of  the  war  were  concerned,  as  from  the  attraction  of 
a  tempting  offer,  that  Pyrrhus,  in  B.C,  278,  quitted  Italy  for  Sicily, 
accepted  the  Protectorate  of  the  Siceliot  Greeks,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  which  threw  them  on  the  Roman  side. 
Successful  in  this  quarter  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  with  his  usual 
restlessness,  leaving  his  conquest  uncompleted,  the  Epirote  prince 
returned  to  Italy  with  difficulty;  and,  having  lost  Sicily  almost  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure,  engaged  the  Romans  in  a  third 
battle  near  Beneventum,  and  being  there  completely  defeated, 
gave  up  the  war,  and  returned  with  the  almost  entire  loss  of  his 
army,  but  with  heightened  reputation,  to  his  native  country. 

Chronology  of  the  War.    Pyrrhus  lands  In   Italy  early  in  B.C.  »8o. 
Defeats  Lxvinus  near  Heracieia  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year.    Attempt  to 
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condude  peace  fails.    Advance  of  Pyrrhus  into  Apulia,  B.C.  179.    Battle  of 

Ausculum.  Pyrrhus  Invited  into  Sicily.  Second  attempt  at  a  peace,  b.c.  »78. 
Pyrrhus,  leaving  garrisons  in  Tarentum  and  Locri,  sails  to  Syracuse.  The 
Romans  recover  all  Southern  Italy  except  Tarentum.  Return  of  Pyrrhus 
from  Sicily,  B.C.  276.    Battle  of  Beneventum.    Pyrrhus  quits  Italy, 

1 2.  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  was  followed  rapidly  by  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Southern  Italy.    Tarentum  surrendered  B.C. 
272.     Lucania  and  Bruttium  submitted  in  the  same  c^,ng(,ijj[ation 
year.   Rhegium  was  stormed,  B.C.  270.    InSamnium  of  the  Roman 
a  guerilla  warfare  was  maintained  till  B.C.  269,  when     j^j^tuUr 
resistance  Bnally  ceased.    The  Sallentines  and  Mes-        it^'y. 
sapians  were  conquered  in  ii.c.  aoo.    At  the  same 

time  Rome  extended  and  consolidated  her  power  in  the  north. 
A  quarrel  was  picked  with  Picenum  in  B.C.  268,  War  and  sub- 
jection followed  ;  and,  to  prevent  future  resistance,  half  the  nation 
was  torn  from  its  native  land  and  transplanted  to  the  opposite 
coast,  where  it  received  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Salemum. 
In  B.C,  266,  Umbria  was  forced  to  make  its  submission;  and  in 
the  year  following,  Volsinii,  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  towns,  was 
besi^ed,  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  B.C.  265,  Rome  reigned  supreme  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Italy,  from  the  Macra  to  Tarentum  and  Rhegium. 

13.  The  chief  means  by  which  Rome  established  and  secured 
her  power  was  her  system  of  colonies,  with  its  supplement,  her 
military  roads.     The  foundation  of  colonies  began,     spiem  of 

if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  histon'ans,  under  the  ^oio"""- 
kings.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain,  that  early  in  the  struggle 
between  the  combined  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernici  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Oscan  nations  on  the  other,  the  plan  of  establishing 
colonies,  as  garrisons,  in  towns  taken  from  the  enemy,  was  very 
widely  adopted.  Such  colonies  were  made  up,  in  equal  or  nearly 
equal  proportions,  of  citizens  of  the  three  nations,  who  together 
formed  the  bui^her  or  Patrician  body  in  the  city  where  they 
took  up  their  abode,  the  previous  inhabitants  counting  only  as  a 
'Plebs.'  The  system,  thus  employed  by  Rome  in  conjunction 
with  her  allies,  was  afterwards  made  use  of  copiously  in  the 
conquests  which  she  effected  for  her  own  sole  advantage.  As 
Terminus  advanced,  either  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  {colonia 
^vium  Romanontm),  who  retained  all  their  civic  rights,  or  '  Latin 
colonies'  {colonia  Latince),  consisting  of  Romans  who  by  be- 
coming colonists   lost  their  rights   of  voting  in    the  Roman 
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'  comitia '  and  of  aspiring  to  honours  (jus  suffragii  et  kononim), 
but  retained  the  rest  of  their  citizenship,  were  planted  far  and 
wide  over  Italy.  These  colonists,  being  Romans,  having  many 
Roman  rights,  and  being  planted  in  an  invidious  position  among 
aliens,  naturally  clung  to  the  mother-city,  and  were  the  great 
bulwarks  of  Roman  power  throughout  the  peninsula. 

TTie  following  places  are  said  to  have  been  founded  as  colonics  under  the 
kings: — Antemiuc  and  Crustumerium,  ascribed  to  Romulua;  Ostia,  to  Ancus; 
Signia  and  Circeii,  to  TarquinLus  Superbus.  Among  the  joint  colonics  of  the 
Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemici,  were  probably  Signia,  founded  B.C.  493; 
Velitra^  founded  B.C.  491;  Norba,  founded  B.C.  490;  Cora  and  Snessa 
Pometia,  founded  probably  abont  the  same  time^  Antium,  founded  B.C.  465, 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Volscians;  Ardea,  founded  B.C.  4)9;  Lavici, 
founded  b.c,  415;  Circeii,  re-foumied  B.C.  391;  Viteilia,  founded  before 
B.C.  J90;  Satricum,  founded  B.C.  381;  and  Setia,  founded  B.C.  379, 
strengthened  B.C.  376.  Among  Roman  colonies,  mostly,  howerer,  with 
Latin  rights,  were  Sutrium,  founded  about  B.C.  383;  Nepete,  founded 
B.C.  3S0;  Antium,  founded  B.C.  335;  Cales,  founded  B.C.  333;  Anxur  or 
Tarracina,  founded  B.C.  326;  Fregella-,  founded  B.C.  325;  Luceria,  founded 
B.C.  311;  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Pontiz,  founded  B.C.  311;  Casinum  and 
Interamna,  founded  B.C.  jco;  Saticula,  founded  probably  ^raut  the  same 
time ;  Sora  and  Alba  Fucentia,  founded  a.c.  301 ;  CarseoM,  founded  B.C.  301 ; 
Namia,  founded  B.C.  199;  Mintumz  and  Sinuessa,  founded  B.C.  196; 
Venusia,  founded  B.C.  agi — ao,ooo  colonists  sent  there;  Hatria  in  Picenum, 
founded  B.C.  389;  Sena,  founded  b.c,  283;  Pistum  and  Cosa,  founded 
B.C.  373;  Beneventum  and  Arimiaum,  founded  B.C.  268;  Firmium  and 
Castrum  Novum,  founded  B.C.  264;  and  £semia,  founded  B.C.  26}.  Of 
these  by  far  the  greater  number  were  cclonm  Latinx;  but  Ostia,  Circeii,  and 
the  maritime  colonies  generally  were  colonia  ci-vium  Remamrum. 

14.  Closely  connected  with  the  Roman  colonial  system  was 
that  of  the  military  roads.  The  genius  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
Militaiy  first  conccivcd  the  idea  of  connecting  Rome  with 
"""'*•  her  newly  annexed  dependency,  Campania,  by  a  solid 
paved  road  of  excellent  construction  (b,c.  310  to  306),  This  road, 
which  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  (Gate  of  Capua)  passed 
through  Aricia,Veiitr£,  Setia,Tarracina,Mintumx,  Sinuessa,  and 
Casilinum  to  Capua ;  whence  it  was  carried,  probably  as  early  as 
B.C.  291,  to  Venusia,  and  later  to  Brundusium.  Much  of  the 
work  still  remains,  and  attracts  the  admiration  of  travellers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  of  the  great  vim  belong  to  this  period. 
The  'Via  Valeria'  probably  took  its  name  from  the  censor  of  B.c.  J05, 
M.  Valerius  Maximus;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  the  real  solid  via 
was  made  by  him. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Roman  Roads,  see  the  work  of  Bergieh, 
Hiitoirt  des  grands  cbmiiu  de  r Empire  Romaiae  {Vans,  1622, 4to.};  and  N' IB  Br, 
DilU  Fit  degii  Anliebi  dijierfazicne,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  4th  Roman  edi- 
tion of  Nardini's  Roma  Anlica  (Roma,  1818-30;  4  vols.  Svo.). 

On  the  colonial  system  of  the  Romans,  see  Madvig,  J.  N.,  Dt  Jure  rf  Cb«- 
4itUme  Cohmarum  FopuU  Romam.     HaunJX,  i8ji ;  4to. 
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15.  The  mode  in  which  Rome,  having  attaioed  her  supremacy, 
administered  the  government  of  Italy,  was  exceedingly  compli- 
cated.    It  13  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present 

to  do  more  than  point  out  the  main  features  of  the   Rome  to  tbe 
system,  and  distinmilsh,  one  from  another,  the  prin-       subject 
'  ,      .      .  .  ,    .  communities, 

apal  classes  mto  which  the  population  of  the  state 

was  divided.  Broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  Roman  Republic 
bore  sway  in  Italy  over  a  host  of  minor  republics.  Self-govern- 
ment was  most  widely  spread.  Every  colony  was  a  sort  of 
independent  community,  electing  its  own  officers  and  administer- 
ing its  own  affairs.  Every  foreign  dty  under  their  rule  was 
recc^nised  by  the  Romans  as  a  separate  state,  and  v/as  placed  on 
a  certain  definite  footing  with  r^ard  to  the  central  community. 
The  most  highly  favoured  were  the  faderata  civitaUs — states 
that  had  submitted  to  Rome  upon  terms,  varying  of  course  in 
different  cases,  but  in  all  implying  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  the  appointment  of  their  own  governors,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  laws.  Next  to  these  in  advantage  of 
position  were  tbe  municipia,  foreign  states  which  had  received  all 
the  burthens  tc^ether  with  some  or  all  of  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Last  of  all  came  the  dedititii,  natives  of  communities 
which  had  surrendered  themselves  to  Rome  absolutely,  and 
which  had  all  the  burthens  without  any  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Roman  law  was  administered  in  these  communities  by  a  governor 
iprtEfectus)  appointed  by  Rome. 

Besides  the  cUases  above  enumenited,  and  occuprioK  >  stUI  lower  position, 
were,  (i)  tbe  ukrv  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities  occupied  bf  Roman  or  Latin 
ctrionies,  who  were  almost  without  rights  j  and  (»)  the  Slares,  who  were  ttie 
i^iGolute  prtqtertf  of  their  masters. 

16.  Rome  reserved  to  herself  three  principal  rights,  whereby 
she  r^arded  her  sovereignty  as  sufficiently  guarded,     {a)  She 
alone  might  make  peace  or  declare  war ;   {b)  she     s^^^  of 
alone  might  receive  embassies  from  fore^n  powers  ;    J^!^^''' 
and  {c)  she  alone  might  coin  money.     She  had  also     herEelf  by 
undoubtedly  the  right  (d)  of  requiring  from  her       ^^°™*- 
subject-allies  such  contingents  of  troops  as  she  needed  in  any 
war ;  which  involved  a  further  right  {e)  of  indirect  taxation,  since 
the  contingents  were  armed  and  paid  by  the  community  which 
furnished  them.    She  did  not,  like  Athens,  directly  tax  her 
subject-allies ;  but  she  derived  nevertheless  an  important  revenue 
from  them.    On  the  conquest  of  a  state,  Rome  always  claimed 
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to  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  previously  existiag  goverament ; 
and,  as  each  Italian  state  had  a  public  domain  of  some  kind  or 
other,  Rome,  as  she  pushed  her  conquests,  became  mistress  of 
a  vast  amount  of  real  property  of  various  kinds,  as  especially, 
mines,  forests,  quarries,  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  the  like.  Further, 
generally,  when  a  state  submitted  to  her  after  a  war,  she  required, 
beyond  all  thesesourcesof  revenue,  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  arable 
or  pasture  land,  which  she  added  to  her  old  'ager  publicus.' 
Thusthedomain  of  Rome  wascontinually  increasing;  anditwas 
(at  least  in  part)  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  domain  through- 
out Italy  that,  in  B.C  267,  the  four  'Italian  qusestors'  were 
appointed, '  the  first  Roman  functionaries  to  whom  a  residence 
and  a  district  out  of  Rome  were  assigned  by  law.' 

17.  The  constitutional  changes  in  Rome  itself  during  the 
period  under  consideration  were  not  very  numerous  or  important. 

Constiiutionil  They  consisted  mainly  in  the  carrying  out  to  their 
chmges  in  logical  result  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  enactments — 
EqualisaiioD  in  the  complete  equalisation,  that  is,  of  the  two 
of  ihe  Orders.  Qrders.  By  the  laws  of  Publilius  Philo,  of  Ovinius, 
and  of  the  Ogulnii  the  last  vestiges  of  Patrician  ascendancy  were 
removed,  and  the  Plebeians  were  placed  in  all  important  respects 
on  a  complete  equality  with  the  Patricians.  Admitted  practically 
to  a  full  moiety  of  the  high  governmental  offices,  they  acquired 
by  degrees,  through  the  operation  of  the  Ovinian  law,  an  in- 
fluence fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Patricians  in  the  Senate.  By 
the  tribunate,  which  remained  exclusively  theirs,  they  had  even 
an  advantage  over  the  other  Order,  The  stronghold  of  the 
exclusive  party,  which  last  yielded  itself,  was,  naturally,  that  of 
religious  privilege.  But  when  the  Pontificate  and  the  Augurship 
were  fairly  divided  between  the  Orders,  the  struggle  between  the 
'  houses '  and  the  commons  was  over,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  latter  to  desire. 

Legislation  of  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  J35.  One  place  in  the  censorehip 
secured  to  the  Plebeians.  Prxtorship  (probably)  thrown  open.  Right  of  the 
Patrician  Assembly  to  interfere  with  legislation  abolished,  or  made  a  mere 
form.  Law  of  Ovinius  (date  uncertain)  gives  all  ex-consuls,  prztors,  and 
curule  xdiles  a  right  to  seats  in  the  Senate.  O^nian  Law,  B.C.  300, 
enlarges  the  colleges  of  Pontiff  and  Augurs,  and  gives  half  the  places  in  each 
to  the  Plebeians. 

18.  But  the  termination  of  the  internal  struggle  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  the  commonwealth,  and  secured  it  against  the 
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deadly  evil  of  political  sta^ation,  was  not  complete  before  a  new 
agitation  manifested   itself,  an  agitation   of  a   far        ^ 
more  dangerous  character  than  that  which  was  now     a^itatioD. 
just    coming   to    an    end.     Hitherto  the   right   of    at't^mt'^f 
suffrage  at  Rome,  at  any  rate  in  Bie  more  important       Appius 
<rf  the  two  popular  assemblies — the  tribes  {comitia       Cxaa 

tribuia),—hzA  rested  upon  the  double  basis  of  free    to  esWiiiii 

'  '^  tnc  democracy. 

birth  and  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  freehold  land. 
About  B.C.  312,  the  class  which  these  qualifications  excluded  from 
the  franchise  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  discontent.  Appius 
Claudius  Cxcus,  one  of  the  boldest  of  political  innovators, 
perceiving  these  symptoms,  and,  either  regarding  them  as  a  real 
peril  to  the  State  or  as  indicating  an  occasion  which  he  might 
turn  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  beii^  censor  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  excluded 
classes,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  introduce  individuals 
belonging  to  them  into  the  Senate,  enrolled  the  entire  mass  both 
in  the  centuries  and  in  the  tribes.  Nor  was  this  all.  Instead  of 
assigning  the  new  voters  to  the  city  tribes,  within  whose  local 
limits  they  for  the  most  part  dwelt,  Appius  spread  them  through 
all,  or  a  majority,  of  the  tribes,  and  thus  gave  them  practically 
an  absolute  control  over  the  elections.  Their  power  was  soon 
seen,  (i)  in  the  election  of  a  freedman,  Cn.  FJavius,  to  the  curule 
sedileship,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life;,  and  (2)  in  the  election  of  tribunes  who  enabled 
Appius  to  prolong  his  term  of  office  illegally  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  real  ochlocracy,  a 
government  in  which  the  preponderating  weight  belonged  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people.  Evil  consequences  would  no  doubt 
have  been  rapidly  developed,  had  not  the  work  of  Appius  been 
to  a  great  extent  undone — the  sting  extracted  from  his  measures 
— by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  two  most  sagacious  censors.. 
When  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  B.C.  Moderate 
304,  removed  all  who  were  without  landed  qualifica-  atrangemeni 
tion  and  all  the  poorer  freedmen  from  the  country  q.  Fabius 
tribes,  and  distributed  them  among  the  four  city  Maximus. 
tribes  only,  the  revolutionary  force  of  Ap.  Claudius'  proceedings 
was  annulled,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  very  harmless,  and 
almost  nominal  enfranchisement  of  the  lower  orders.  When  the 
'  factio  forensis '  could  command  the  votes  of  four  tribes  only  out 
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of  thirty-one,  or  ultimately  of  thirty-five,  it  was  rendered 
powerless  in  the  comitia  tributa.  In  the  centuries  it  was  of  course 
even  weaker,  since  there  wealth  had  a  vast  preponderance  over 
mere  numbers. 

19.  The  pressure  of  poverty  still  continued  to  be  felt  at  Rome 
for  many  years  after  the  Licinian,  and  even  after  the  Genucian 

legislation.     An    insurrection,   proceeding    to   the 

poTCrty      length  of  a  secession,  occurred  in  B.C.  287  in  conse- 

by  mc«M  of  quence  of  the  wide-spread  distress;.    An  abolition 

of  debts  was  found  to  be  once  more  a  State  neces- 
sity, and  was  submitted  to  with  a  view  to  peace  and  the  conten- 
tation  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  the  tide  of  military  success, 
which  soon  afterwards  set  in,  put  a  stop  for  a  long  term  of  years 
to  this  ground  of  complaint  and  disturbance.  The  numerous  and 
large  colonies  which  were  continually  being  sent  out  from  B.C. 
232  to  177,  were  an  effectual  relief  to  the' proletariate,  and  put  an 
end  for  the  time  to  anything  like  extreme  poverty  among  Roman 
citizens.  At  the  same  time  the  farming  of  the  revenue  lai^ely 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  more  opulent  classes.  It  is  not  till 
about  B.C.  153  that  we  find  the  questbns  of  debt  and  of  the  relief 
of  poverty  once  more  brought  Into  prominence  and  rec<^ni5ed  as 
matters  which  require  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

FOtTBTH  PEBIOD, 

From  tht  Ctmmencemml  oflht  Firtt  War  with  Carlhagt  to  the  Stginmi^ 
oftkt  Civil  Broilt  under  tht  Gracchi,  B.C.  364  lo  133, 

Bouroea.  The  most  important  of  the  ancient  authorities  for  this  period  Is 
PoLYfiius,  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  see  fully  developed  the  true  spirit 
of  historical  criticism.  If  the  great  vork  of  this  author  (see  p.  j)  had  come 
down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  we  should  no  more  have  needed  any  other 
authority  for  the  period  treated  in  it,  than  we  need  any  work,  besides  that 
of  Tfaucydides,  for  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  from  B.C.  4]r  to 
411.  Unfortunately,  the  complete  books  descend  no  loner  than  B.C.  116;  and 
even  the  fragments  fail  us  from  the  year  b.c.  14S.  Consequently,  after 
B.C.  ai6  we  have  lo  depend  very  much  upon  other  writers,  as  especially  Livt, 
whose  ' Second  Decade '  coi-ere  the  space  from  B.C.  ai8  to  166,  thus  taking  up 
the  history  almost  exactly  where  the  complete  books  of  Folybius  break  off. 
Next  to  Folybius  and  Livy  may  be  placed  Appian,  whose  Puniea,  Btllum 
Hmmibalicym  and  fierita  belong  to  this  period  and  occasionally  throw  im- 
portant light  upon  the  course  of  events.  The  epitome  of  Florus  is  not  here 
of  much  nlae.  The  biographer,  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  consider- 
able  hdp,  bfs  '  Lives '  of  Fabiui  Maximui,  P.  jEmiliui,  Marcellus,  M.  Cats,  and 
Flamininui  UXMng,  all  of  them,  within  this  brief  space  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.     The  short  Lj/i  ^  Baioiital  by  Corn.  Nepos  possesses  also 
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■ome  interest;  and  occasional  aid  may  be  derived  from  Diodokus,  and 

ZONAKAS. 

Of  modem  writere  on  this  portion  of  Roman  History,  besides  those  aireadf 
noticed  [tvpra,  pp.  314  and  335),  tlie  following  sliould  be  consuhed : — 

Montesquieu,  Marquis  db,  CauUeratiau  lur  la  cauiei  de  la  graaJevr  da 
Semaiiu  et  Jr  leiir  decadrnee.     AJnsterdam,  I7J4;  Svo, 

I.  In  the  '  Fourth  Period '  of  Roman  History,  as  in  the  '  Third ' 
(see  p.  372),  and  even  more  decidedly,  the  interest  attaches  itself 
to  the  external  relations  of  the  people  rather  than  y  ta^  od 
to  their  internal  condition.  The  interval  comprises  i^.  a64-iss. 
the  long  struggle  with  Carthage,  the  Gallic  War  and  bte^t'if 
conquest  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  the  three  Mace-  ^'  exteiMl 
donian  Wars,  the  war  with  Antiochus  of  Syria,  the  ' 

conquest  of  Greece,  the  Numantine  War,  and  the  reduction  of 
most  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  At  the  commencement  of  tiie 
period  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  confined  to  the  mere  peninsular 
portion  of  Italy ;  at  its  close  she  bore  sway  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  straits  of 
Constantinople,  over  the  chief  Mediterranean  islands,  and  over 
a  portion  of  North  Africa ;  white,  further,  her  influence  was  para- 
mount throughout  the  East,  where  Pergamus  and  Egypt  were  her 
dependants,  and  Syria  existed  merely  by  her  sufferance.  In 
B.C.  264  she  had  just  reached  a  position  entitling  her  to  count 
among  the  '  Great  Powers '  of  the  world,  as  it  then  was ;  to  rank, 
i.  e.  with  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and  Syria ;  in  B.C.  134  she  had 
absorbed  two  of  these  'Great  Powers,'  and  made  the  third  a 
dependency.  She  was  clearly  the  sole  '  Great  Power '  left ;  or,  if 
there  was  a  second,  it  was  the  newly  formed  empire  beyond  the 
Euphrates — that  of  theParthians — which  rose  up  as  Syria  declined, 
and  which  ultimately  remained  the  only  counterpoise  to  the 
Roman  State  through  the  whole  period  of  its  greatness. 

3.  The  drcumstances  of  the  single  with  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
Southern  Italians,  had  forced  Rome  to  become  to  some  extent  a 
maritime  power.    As  she  gradually  mastered  Italy, 
it  became  necessary  to  protect  her  coasts,  exposed  as 
they  were  to  attack  from  Epirus,  from  Sicily,  from      ^twoM 
Carthage,  even  from  Greece,  as  experience  showed.     R<™*f  '^ 
Accordingly  a  fleet  began  to  be  formed  as  early  as 
B-C.  338,  which  received  constant  additions,  and  had  by  the  year 
B'C  267  acquired  such  importance  that  four 'qusestors  of  the  fleet' 
{quaitores  dassict)  were  then  appointed,  and  stationed  at  different 
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ports  of  Italy,  with  the  special  object  of  guarding  the  coasts  and 
keeping  the  marine  in  an  efficient  condition.  But  this  new  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  great  Italian  state  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  chief  maritime  power  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  Carthage,  whose  policy  it  had  always  been  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  any  naval  rival  in  the  waters  which 
she  regarded  as  her  own.  Thus,  unfriendly  feelings,  arising  out  of 
a  consciousness  pf  clashing  interests,  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  up  between  Carthage  and  Rome.  Temporarily  suspended 
during  the  height  of  the  Pyrrhic  War,  when  a  common  danger  for 
a  while  drew  the  two  states  together,  they  burst  out  at  its  close  in 
greater  force  than  ever ;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  decent 
pretext,  in  order  that  the  two  lukewarm  allies  should  become 
open  and  avowed  enemies. 

3.  The  pretext  was  not  long  wanting.     The  Mamertines,  a 

body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  seized  Messana,  being 

threatened  with  destruction  by  the  combined  Cartha- 

Punic  War,  ginians  and  Syracusans,  applied  for  help  to  Rome, 
3S4-341  ^"*^  ^txt.  readily  received  into  her  alliance.  Rome 
invaded  Sicily,  and  by  an  act  of  treachery  made  her- 
self mistress  of  the  disputed  post.  War  with  Carthage  necessarily 
followed,  a  war  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  for  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  war  was  the  rapid  development  of  the  Roman  naval  power 
during  its  course — a  development  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  With  few  and  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  Romans  were  landsmen  till  B.C.  263.  In  that  year  they  began 
to  form  a  powerful  fleet.  Only  two  years  later,  B.C.  260,  they 
completely  defeated,  under  Duilius,  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  the  supremacy  thus  acquired  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  by  the  later  victories  of  Regulus  and  Lutatius.  Their 
victories  by  sea  emboldened  them  to  send  an  army  across  to 
Africa,  and  to  attack  their  enemy  in  his  own  country.  Success  at 
first  attended  the  efforts  of  Regulus  ;  but  after  a  little  while  he  was 
involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  entire  army  was  either  slain  or 
captured.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  numerous  other  disasters, 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Romans  prevailed.  After  twenty- 
three  years  of  perpetual  warfare,  Carthage  felt  herself  exhausted, 
and  sued  for  peace.  The  terms  which  she  obtained  required 
her  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  pay  to  Rome 
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a  war  contribution  of  2,aoo  talents,  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  bind  herself  not  to 
make  war  on  him  or  his  allies. 

DetaUfl  of  the  War.  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  164.  Occu- 
pation of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  and  Hiero  attempt  Its  recovery,  but 
&il.  Hiero  deserts  the  Carthaginian  side  and  becomes  an  ally  of  Rome, 
B.C.  363,  His  example  is  followed  by  the  Greek  towns  generally.  The 
Romans  besiege  Agrigentum,  which  is  defended  by  Hannibal,  son  of  Gisgo, 
B.C.  26J,  Attempt  to  raise  tie  siege  fails,  and  Agrigentum  falls.  First  elForts 
of  Rome  to  construrt  a  powerful  navy.  Fleet  of  130  sail  launched,  B.C.  360. 
Victory  of  Duilius  at  MylEC,  due  to  the  invention  of  boarding  bridges.  Corsica 
attacked,  B.C.  159.  Ateria  taken.  Indecisive  combat  off  Cape  Tyndaris, 
B.C.  357.  Great  victory  of  Ecnomus,  B.C.  356,  and  invasion  of  Africa  by 
M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  is  successful  at  first,  but  in  B.C.  355  suffers  a  complete 
defeat,  and  falls  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Romans  evacuate  Africa. 
Destruction  of  their  tieet  by  storms.  Great  despondency  at  Rome,  B.C.  153. 
The  war  confined  to  Sicily,  where  Thermxis  taken,  B.C.  353,  and  Eryx,B.c.  349. 
LIlybaEum,  however,  and  Drepana  still  hold  out;  and  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  latter,  b.c.  349,  the  Roman  fleet  is  completely  destroyed.  Six  years  of 
petty  warfare  follow,  B  C,  148  to  B.C.  343,  the  advantage  remaining  on  the 
whole  with  the  Carthaginians,  who,  under  Hamilcar  Barca,  recover  some  of 
their  lost  ground  in  Sicily,  and  at  the  same  time  infest  the  Roman  coasts  with 
their  privateers.  At  last,  however,  in  B.C,  341,  Rome  once  more  makes  a 
great  effort.  A  number  of  the  citizens  from  their  private  resources  build  and 
man  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  which  they  present  to  the  nation ;  and  with  this  fleet 
the  consul,  C.  Lutatius,  gains  a  great  victory  at  the  iCgates  Insulac,  which 
completely  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  and  induces  them  to  consent 
to  a  peace  on  the  terms  above  mentioned. 

4.  The  great  importance  of  this  war  was,  that  it  forced  Rome 
to  become  a  first-rate  naval  power.  Though  the  Romans  did  not 
during  its  course  obtain  the  complete  mastery  of  the  important 
sea,  they  showed  themselves  fully  a  match  for  the  *^  **  ""■ 
Carthaginians  on  the  element  of  which  they  had  scarcely  any 
previous  experience-  Their  land  force  being  much  superior  to 
that  of  Carthage,  and  their  resources  not  greatly  inferior,  it 
became  tolerably  apparent,  that  success  would  ultimately  rest  with 
them.  Their  chief  deficiency  was  in  generalship,  wherein  their 
commanders  were  decidedly  surpassed,  not  only  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian patriot  Hamilcar,  but  even  by  the  mercenary  Xanthippus. 
Here  the  Roman  system  was  principally  to  blame,  whereby  the 
commanders  were  chained  annually,  and  the  same  person  was 
expected  to  be  able  to  command  equally  well  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  Carthage  continued  her  commanders  in  office,  and  had 
separate  ones  for  the  land  and  the  sea  service.  Even  Carthage, 
however,  was  unwise  enough  to  deprive  herself  of  the  services  of 
many  an  experienced  captain  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  putting 
to  death  any  general  or  admiral  who  experienced  a  reverse. 
CCS 
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5,  An  interval  of  twenty-three  years  separated  the  First  from  the 
Second  Punic  War.    It  was  employed  by  both  sides  in  energetic 

Fnrthet      ^^orts   to    consolidate    and    extend    their    power, 

progress  of    Rome,  in  B.C.  338,  takii^  advantage  of  the  position 

Seiiu^of     ''^  which  Carthage  was  placed  by  the  revolt  of  her 

Sardinia  and    mercenaries,  made  herself  mistress  of  the  island  of 

Sardinia,  and  when,  upon  the   submission  of  the 

mercenaries,  Carthage  required  its  restoration,  played  the  part 

of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  declared  herself  injured  by  her  victim, 

and  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war.    Exhausted  Carthage  had 

to  purchase  her  forbearance  by  the  cession  of  the  island,  and  the 

payment  of  a  fine  amounting' to  i,aoo  talents,  B.C.  237.  Rome  then 

proceeded  to  annex  Corsica ;  and  soon  afterwards  (B.C.  237)  she 

laid  the  foundation  of  her  provincial  system  by  the  establishment 

of  her  first  'Proconsuls,'  one  to  administer  her  possessions  in 

Sicily,  the  other  to  govern  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Cbt«f  Points  of  Hie  FroVinoial  BTstem  of  Bomo.  Tbe  Proconsul 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  supreme  military  and  civil  functions.  He  is  at 
once  commander-in-chief,  governor,  and  supreme  judge.  The  revenue,  how- 
ever, is  administered  by  quxstors  responsible  to  the  Senate.  Native  authorities 
are  to  a  great  extent  tolerated;  and  different  degrees  of  privilege  are  con- 
ferred on  different  portions  of  a  province.  No  regular  contingent  of  troops  is 
required ;  but  in  lieu  of  this  burthen,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
land  is  claimed  by  Rome  as  hen,  and  3.  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  levied  oa  all 
Imports  and  exports, 

6,  About  the  same  time  that  she  seized  Sardinia,  Rome  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Boii  (Gauls)  and  Ligures  in  North 

Italy,  in  which  the  Boil  are  said  to  have  been  the 
with  the  Boii.  a^ressors.  Unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  during 
aas-^6  ^^  campaigns  of  B.C.  238  and  237,  these  barbarians, 
in  B.C,  23d,  invited  the  aid  of  their  kindred  tribes 
from  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  allies  after  3  little  while  fell  out, 
and  the  Boii  and  Ligures  were  glad  to  buy  peace  of  Rome  by  the 
cession  of  some  of  their  lands. 

7,  Rome,  soon  afterwards,  showed  herself  for  the  first  time  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 

Suooression  ^^^^'  The  decay  of  Grecian  power  had  allowed 
of Illynsn  the  piratical  dispositions  of  the  lUyrians  to  have 
L^l^eut  free  course  ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
eflected  m  coasts  of  EpiruB  and  Corcyra,  and  perhaps  even  that 
of  Italy  to  some  extent,  suffered  from  the  constant 
attacks  of  Illyrian  cruisers.    Entreated  to  protect  them  by  the 
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unhappy  Greek  cities,  the  Romans,  in  B.c.  230,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Scodra,  to  require  the  cessation  of  the  piracies.  Their  ambas- 
sadors were  murdered  ;  and  a  war  necessarily  foUowed.  Rome,  in 
B.C.  229,  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships,  cleared  the  Adriatic,  made  the 
lilyrians  of  Scodra  tributary,  established  Demetrius  of  Pharos  as 
dependent  dynast  over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Dalmatia,  and 
accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  Greeks  of  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus, 
and  Corcyia.  In  return,  the  Greeks  acknowledged  the  Romans 
as  their  kin,  and  admitted  them  to  participation  in  the  Isthmian 
games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Thus  Rome  obtained  a 
hold  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

8.  A  still  more  important  war  soon  followed.  Rome,  before 
engaging  in  any  further  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  was 
anxious  to  extend  her  dominion  to  its  natural  boun- 
dary upon  the  Qorth.the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  which  cisalpine 
shuts  off  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  ^  ^  ^liji. 
view,  she  proceeded,  about  B.C.  232,  to  make  large 
assignments  of  land,  and  plant  new  and  important  colonies,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Senones,  thus  augmenting  her  strength  towards  the 
north  and  preparing  for  a  great  contest  with  the  Gauls.  These  last, 
finding  themselves  threatened,  at  once  flew  to  arms.  Obtaining 
aid  from  their  kindred  tribes  in  and  beyond  the  Alps,  they  crossed 
the  Apennines  in  B.C.  225,  and  spread  themselves  far  and  wide 
over  Etruria,  advancing  as  low  as  Clusium,  and  threatenii^  Rome 
as  in  the  days  of  Brennus.  Three  armies  took  the  field  against 
them,  and  though  one,  composed  of  Etruscans,  was  completely 
defeated,  the  two  others,  combining  their  attack,  gained  a  great 
«ctory  over  the  invaders  near  Telamon,  and  forced  them  to 
evacuate  Etruria.  Rome  then  carried  the  war  into  the  plain  of 
the  Fo.  Having  allied  herself  with  the  Veneti,  and  even  with  the 
Gallic  tribe  adjoining  them,  the  Cenomani,  she  was  able  in  a  little 
time  to  reduce  the  whole  tract  to  subjection.  The  Boii  and  Lin- 
gones  submitted  in  B.C.  224,  the  Anari  in  B.C  223 ;  the  Insubres 
were  conquered  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  occupied  the  years 
B.C.  223  and  222.  Mediolanum  and  Comum,  the  last  towns 
which  held  out,  submitted  in  the  last-named  year,  and  Roman 
dominion  was  at  length  extended  to  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps. 

To  establish  herself  firmly  in  the  valuable  tract  thus  conquered,  Rome 
planted  it  thickly  with  colonies.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Pbcentu 
(Piacenza),  Cremona  and  Muttna  (Modena) ;  to  which  were  added  afterwards 
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P.rma,  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  Comum,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  The  newly  con- 
quered tract  was  at  the  same  time  attached  to  the  capital  by  the  '  Fiaminian 
Way,"  which  was  carried  to  Namia  about  B.C.  300,  to  Spoletium  in  B.C.  a^o, 
and  to  Ariminaro  in  B.C.  no, 

9.  These  conquests  were  scarcely  effected  when  fresh  troubles 
broke  out  in  Iliyria.     Demetrius  of  Pharos,  dissatisfied  with  the 

position   accorded   him   by  the   Romans,  declared 

Demetrius     himself  independent,  attacked  the  Roman  allies,  and 

"^^'^MtT'     eicoui'^ged  the  lUyrians  to  resume  the  practice  of 

piracy.     Allied  with  Antigonus  Doson  (see  p.  266), 

he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Roman  power.  But 

Antigonus  dying,  B.C.  aao,  and  Philip,  his  successor,  being  a  mere 

boy,  a  Roman  army,  in  B.C.  219,  chastised  Demetrius,  destroyed 

his  capital,  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom. 

10.  It  was  ill-judged  in  Rome  to  allow  this  petty  quarrel  to 
draw  her  attention  to  the  East,  when  in  the  West  an  enemy  had 

Growth  of  the  ^'''scn,  against  whom  her  utmost  efforts  were  now 
CBrthaj^iniaD  needed.  FromthemomentthatCarthagewasnotonly 
B^P^n,  robbed  of  Sardinia,  but  forced  to  pay  a  fine  for  having 
■c-  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  wrong  done 
her,  the  determination  to  resume  the  struggle  with 
Rome  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  became  a  fixed  national 
sentiment.  There  was  indeed  a  peace  party  in  the  Punic  commu- 
nity ;  but  it  had  little  weight  or  force.  The  advocates  of  war,  who 
had  found  their  fitting  leaders  in  the  warriors  of  the  Barcine 
family — Hamilcar,  his  sons,  and  son-in-law — were  all-powerful  in 
the  government ;  and  under  them  it  became  and  remained  the  one 
object  of  Carthage  to  bring  herself  into  a  position  in  which  she 
could  hope  to  renew  her  contest  with  her  hated  antagonist  on  such 
terms  as  might  promise  her  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  No  sooner 
was  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  put  down  (B.C.  237)  by  the 
judicious  efforts  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  than  the  project  was  formed 
of  obtaining  in  Spain  a  compensation,  and  more  than  3  compen- 
sation, for  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  lesser 
islands.  Hamilcar,  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  B.C.  236 
to  338,  established  the  Carthaginian  power  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  and  South- Eastern  Spain,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  pen* 
insula.  His  work  was  carried  on  and  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  eight  years,  B.C.  az?  to  220,  by  his  son-in-law,  Has- 
drubal.  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia  were  occupied.  A 
warlike  population,  Iberic  and  Celtic,  was  reduced  and  trained 
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to  arms  under  Carthaginian  officers.  Towns  were  built ;  trade 
prospered  ;  agriculture  flourished.  Above  all,  the  rich  silver-mines 
near  Carthagena  (Carthago  Nova)  were  discovered  and  skilfully 
worked;  Spain  more  than  paid  her  expenses;  and  the  home- 
treasury  was  amply  provided  with  those  '  sinews  of  war,'  without 
which  a  sustained  military  effort  is  impossible. 

11.  The  indifference  with  which  Rome  saw  this  extension  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  is  very  surprisii^.  She  did  indeed  make 
alliance  with  the  semi-Greek  communities  of  Sagun-  p  ; 
turn  (Zacynthus)  and  Emporiae  about  B.C.  226,  and  at  attitude  of 
the  same  time  obtained  a  promise  from  Hasdrubal  ""*' 
that  he  would  not  push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Ebro ;  but  other- 
wise she  appeared  unobservant  or  careless  of  her  rival's  acquisitions. 
Probably  she  believed  that  the  designs  of  Carthage  were  in  the 
main  commercial,  and  r^arded  an  invasion  of  Italy  from  the 
side  of  Spain  as  simply  an  impossibility.  Perhaps  she  thought  her 
enemy's  strei^h  so  much  reduced,  and  her  own  so  much  increased, 
as  to  render  it  inconceivable  that  the  stru^Ie  should  ever  be 
renewed,  unless  she  chose  at  her  own  time  to  force  a  contest.  As 
^e  remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  Carthage  did  not  even  make 
any  effort  to  dispute  her  maritime  supremacy,  it  seemed  difficult  for 
her  rival  to  attack  her  in  any  quarter,  while  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
carry  the  war  into  any  portion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

12.  But  Hannibal,  sworn  from  his  boyhood  to  eternal  hatred 
of  Rome,  had  determined,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand (B.C.  aao),  on  the  mode  and  route  by  which  he  piuu  of 
would  seek  to  give  vent  to  his  enmity,  to  save  his  Hanoibai, 
own  nation  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  her  foe.  Fully  appre- 
ciating the  weakness  of  Carthage  for  defence,  it  was  his  scheme  to 
carry  the  war  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay  into  the 
enemy's  country,to  give  the  Romans  ample  employment  there, and 
see  if  he  could  not  exhaust  their  resources  and  shatter  their  con- 
federacy. The  land  route  from  Spain  to  Italyhad  for  him  no  terrors. 
He  could  count  on  the  good  dispositions  of  most  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  who  looked  on  him  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  iron  gripe  of  Rome.  He  probably  knew  but  little  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Alps ;  but  he  was  well 
aware  that  they  had  been  often  crossed  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  he 
would  And  in  the  Alpine  valleys  an  ample  supply  of  friendly  and 
experienced  guides.  Arrived  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  would  have  the 
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whole  population  with  him,  and  he  would  be  able,  after  due  con- 
sideration, to  determine  on  his  further  course.  With  the  veteran 
army  which  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  with  his  own  strategic 
ability,  he  trusted  to  defeat  any  force  that  Rome  could  bring 
into  the  field  against  him.  For  ultimate  success  he  depended  on  his 
power  of  loosening  the  ties  which  bound  the  Italic  confederacy 
together,  of  raising  up  enemies  to  Rome  in  Italy  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  maintainii^  his  army  in  such  efficiency  that  it 
might  be  distinctly  recognised  as  master  of  the  open  field,  incap- 
able of  being  resisted  unless  behind  walls,  or  by  defensive  guerilla 
warfare.  With  these  views  and  objects,  Hannibal,  in  B.C  219, 
-commenced  the  Second  Punic  War  by  laying  siege  to  S^^untum. 
13.  The  issue  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  determined  by  the 
dauntless  resolution  and  the  internal  vigour  of  Rome.     She  had 

opposed  to  her  the  most  consummate  general  of  an- 
Second  Pnmc    ^/     .^  .    .  ,  .     ■  l       ■ 

War;  tiquity ;  a  state  as  populous  and  richer  m  resources 
its  general  ^^^  jj^,.  q^jj  .  ^  veteran  army ;  a  possible  combina- 
tion of  various  powerful  allies ;  above  all,  an  amount 
of  disaffection  among  her  own  subjects,  the  extent  of  which  could 
not  be  estimated  beforehand,  but  which  was  at  any  rate  sure  to  be 
considerable.  Three  battles  showed  that  Hannibal  was  irre^stible 
in  the  field,  and  taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  general  engagements. 
The  third  was  followed  by  a  widespread  defection  of  the  Roman 
subject-allies — all  Italy  from  Samnium  and  Campania  southwards 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal.  But  the  rest  of  the  fede- 
ration stood  firm.  Not  a  Latin  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Central 
Italy  from  sea  to  sea  held  to  Rome.  She  had  the  resources  of 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Sabina,  Latium,  to  draw  upon,  besides 
her  own.  By  immense  efforts,  including  the  contraction  of  a 
lai^e  national  debt,  she  contrived  to  maintain  her  ground,  and 
gradually  to  reduce  Hannibal  to  the  defensive.  The  alliances, 
by  which  Hannibal  sought  to  better  his  position,  with  Syracuse, 
B.C.  215,  and  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  216,  did  him  scant 
service,  Rome  in  each  case  meeting  the  new  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  and  there  keeping  him  fully  employed.  The  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue  to  Carthage  then  rested  upon  the  junction  of  the 
second  army  of  Spain,  under  Hasdrubal,  with  the  reduced  force 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  a  junction  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  which  was  thus  the  tuming>point  of  the  war.  After 
this  reverse,  the  transfer  of  the  war  into  Africa  was  a  matter  of 
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course ;  and  this  transfer  rendered  necessary  the  recall  of  Hannibal 
from  Italy  and  the  relinquishment  of  all  the  great  hopes  which  his 
glorious  enterprise  had  excited.  There  remained  just  a  possibility 
that  in  a  last  pitched  battle  on  his  native  soil,  Hannibal's  genius 
.might  re-establish  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.  But 
the  battle  of  Zama  removed  this  final-chance.  Hannibal  met  in 
Scipio  Africanus  a  general,  not  indeed  his  equal,  but  far  superior 
to  any  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  previously  engaged ;  and, 
his  troops  being  mostly  of  inferior  quality,  he  suffered,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  the  great  defeat  which  rendered  further 
resistance  impossible.  Carthage,  after  Zama,  became  a  dependent 
Roman  ally. 

DotoiU  of  the  War.  The  Second  Punic  War  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — a  first  period  of  three  years,  from  the  fall  of  Saguntum  to  Canme, 
a  period  of  uninterrupted  Carthaginian  rictory,  B.C.  atS  to  aifi;  a  second 
period  of  nine  yeai^  from  Canaa:  to  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  a  time  of 
alternate  Tictory  and  reverse,  during  which  there  vas  still  a  good  hope  that 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginian  general  might  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success,  b.c.  115  to  107;  and  a  third  period  of  sis  years,  a  time 
of  constant  Roman  advance  and  progress,  when  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
favour  of  Rome  was  certain,  and  the  only  question  was  how  long  remtance 
could  be  protracted,  B.C.  ao6  to  aoi. 

First  F«rlod,  B.C.  iiB  to  «i6. — b.c  icS.  Pasage  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Rhone.  Encounter  with  the  army  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  river.  March  to  the  Alps,  and  passage  of  the  great  chain,  probably  by  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  In  the  month  of  September.  Capture  of  Turin.  The 
Ligurians,  and  the  Celts  generally,  declare  for  Hannibal.  Scipio  defeated  in  a 
cavalry  engagement  on  the  Ticino.  Great  battle  of  the  Trebia  in  the  same 
year  (December)  makes  Hannibal  master  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy. — 
B.C.  a  17,  Passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  march  through  tbe  marshes  of 
Northern  Etruria.  Hannibal  loses  an  eye.  Great  victory  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Trasimene.  Alarm  at  Rome.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  made  dictator,  A 
siege  expected.  Hannibal  mardies  through  Umbria  into  Picenum,  where  he 
rests  and  reorganises  his  army.  He  then  proceeds  along  the  coast  into 
Southern  Italy,  hoping  to  produce  insurrection  among  the  Roman  allies,  who, 
however,  remain  faithful.  The  dictator,  Fabins  (Cunctator),  keeps  an  army 
in  tbe  field,  but  avoids  an  engagement.  Hannibal  winters  in  Apulia. — B.C.  a  16, 
Great  efibrt  made  by  Rome  to  crush  the  invader  terminates  in  the  terrible 
disaster  of  Cannx,  where  Rome  loses  from  70,000  to  80,000  men.  Accession 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  General 
defection  of  the  Southern  Italians  and  especially  of  Capua.  Noble  attitude  of 
Rome  in  her  hour  of  greatest  danger.  Resolve  to  contmue  the  war  and,  while 
maintaining  the  Struggle  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to  attack  Macedonia  and 
Syracuse. 

The  question  of  the  pass  by  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  has  been  a 
matter  m  much  controveny,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  even  now  to  be  settled ; 
but  the  weight  of  modem  authority  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.    The  chief  werks  on  the  subject  are  :— 

Whitaker,  Rev.  J.,  Iht  Cturie  ^  Haimiial  over  tht  Aipi  aietrtained. 
London,  1794;  a  vols.  Bvo,  This  writer  argues  in  fovour  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard. 

Ckaher  (Dean)  and  Wickhah,  G.  L.,  DUierlatun  on  lit  Paiiage  ofHamiial 
^ver  tbr  Alft.    Oxford,  \%%o\  8vo.  _ 
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Long,  H.  L.,  Tbt  March  if  HanmiM  fnm  tU  Rhone  to  tie  Alfu.     London, 

iSji  ;  8vo, 

Ellis,  Rev.  R.,  J  Trealhe  on  Hanniial'i  Paiiage  of  the  Alpi,  m  vibicb  bis 
route  it  traced  ever  the  Little  Mt.  Cenh.  Cambridge,  1B54.  And  the  same 
writer's  Enquiry  into  the  JncieHi  Routei  bet<uieen  Italy  and  Gaul ;  viitb  ait  Exami' 
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Second  Period,  a.c.  115  to  307,  The  second  period  of  the  War  is  devoid 
of  any  great  battles,  until  the  one  with  which  it  closes,  and  is  (comparatively 
speaking)  uninteresting.  Hannibal,  having  to  protect  the  Southern  Italians, 
who  have  come  over  to  him,  is  reduced  to  the  defensive.  As  he  cannot 
detach  the  Latins,  or  the  Northern  Italians,  from  the  Roman  confederacy,  he 
needs  some  great  accession  of  force  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue.  For  such  an  accession  he  long  continues  to  hope ;  but  it  never  arrives. 
Philip  of  Macedon  is  kept  employed  in  lllyricum  and  Greece  from  B.C.  x\^  to 
307,  when  peace  is  made  with  him,  (See  above,  p.  j7'-)  Syracuse  is  besieged 
by  Marcellus,  b.c.  114,  and  taken,  b.c.  311.  Hasdrubal  is  detained  in  Spain 
year  after  year,  first  by  the  brothers  Cn.  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  then  by 
the  young  Publius  (afterwards  known  as  Africanus)  until  B.C.  308,  when,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  northward, 
crosses  the  Pyrenees,  and,  wintering  in  Gaul,  proceeds  the  next  spring  by  the 
route  which  his  brother  had  followed,  across  the  Alps,  into  Italy.  The  Uauls 
snd  Ligurians  Join  him.  Etruria  and  Umbria  waver  in  their  allegiance. 
Rome  seems  to  be  brought  into  greater  danger  than  ever.  But  once  more 
her  constancy  and  courage  assert  themselves.  Every  man  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  is  called  out  to  fight.  Twenty-three  legions  are  enrolled.  Above 
all,  by  a  masterly  manceuvre,  the  consul,  Claudius  Nero,  deceives  Hannibal, 
and  marching  away  to  the  north  with  half  his  army,  concentrates  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Roman  strength  against  Hasdrubal,  and  crushes  him  on  the 
Metaurus,  before  he  can  effect  a  junction  with  his  long  expectant  brother, 
B.C.  aoy.  With  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  disappears  the  last  ray  of  hope  for 
Carthage,  which  has  no  further  reserve  that  can  be  brought  into  play  with 
any  prospect  of  affecting  the  general  issue. 

Tbird  Period,  s.c.  106  to  30[.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Romans  did  not 
carry  the  war  into  Africa  in  the  year  following  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  feared  from  Hannibal,  who  had  retreated  into  the 
further  comer  of  Bruttium.  Much  less  was  the  expedition  of  Mago  to  North 
Italy,  B.C.  105,  a  real  danger.  It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  hesitated  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  general  of  sufficient  ability,  who  at  the  same  time  was  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  call  forth  a  national  effort.  Thus  it  was  not  till  B.C.  304 
that  an  expedition  was  actually  sent  into  Africa,  under  the  young  Scipio,  who 
had  recently  retunied  from  Spain  with  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Scipio, 
having  landed,  besieged  Utica,  but  was  shortly  driven  back  to  the  coast,  and 
wintered  on  a  promontory,  where  he  intrenched  himself.  The  next  year, 
however,  B.C.  103,  he  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude  ;  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian levies  in  two  battles ;  took  Syphax  prisoner ;  and  forced  the  Funic 
government,  as  a  last  resource,  to  recall  Hannibal.  That  general  arrived  from 
Italy  in  B.C.  303,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at  negotiation,  made  a  last  effort  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  where,  however, 
he  suffered  defeat,  though  a  defeat  without  dishonour.  Negotiations  were 
then  renewed,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  {B.C.  aoi)  on  the  terms  which 
follow:— (i)  The  relinquishment  by  Carthage  of  all  her  territory  beyond  the 
limits  of  Africa ;  (3)  an  engagement  on  her  part  not  to  embark  in  war  out  of 
Africa,  nor  even  in  Africa  without  permission  from  the  Romans;  ())  the  pay- 
ment to  Rome  of  an  annual  contribution  of  100  talents  (48,800/.)  for  the 
next  fifty  years;  (4)  tlie  surrender  of  all  her  ships  except  ten,  and  all  her 
elephants;  and  (5)  the  restoration  to  Masinissa  of  all  that  had  belonged  to 
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himself  or  to  hb  ancestors.  These  terms  were,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and 
fair  under  the  circumstances;  and  it  is  creditable  to  Scipio  that  he  had 
the  clemency  to  propose,  and  to  Hanaibal  that  he  had  the  wisdom  to  accept. 

The  history  of  the  Hannibalic,  or  Second  Punic  War,  has  been  particularly 
well  written  by  Dr.  Arnold.     See  his  Hbtory  ofRonu,  vol.  iii,  pp.  6;  to  455. 

14.  The  gains  of  Rome  by  the  Second  Punic  War  were,  in  the 
first  place,  the  complete  removal  of  Carthage  from  the  position  of 
a  counterpoise  and  rival  to  that  of  a  small  dependent  ^^^  j. 
community,  powerless  for  good  or  evil;  secondly,  Rome  by  the 
the  addition  to  the  Roman  land  dominion  of  the  ""' 
greater  part  of  Spain,  which  was  formed  into  two  provinces, 
Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  thirdly,  the  absorption  of  the  previously 
independent  state  of  Syracuse  into  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily; 
fourthly,  the  setting  up  of  a  Roman  protectorate  over  the  native 
African  tribes ;  and  fifthly,  the  full  and  complete  establishment  of 
Roman  maritime  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean. The  war  further  tended  to  the  greater  consolidation  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  crushed  the  last  reasonable  hopes 
of  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls  in  the  north.  It  riveted  their  fetters 
more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  non-Latin  races  of  the  centre  and 
the  south,  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  Sabines,  Picentians,  Apu- 
lians,  Bruttians.  Throughout  Italy  lai^e  tracts  of  land  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  sovereign  state ;  and  fresh  colonies  of  Romans  and 
Latins  were  settled  on  them.  In  Campania  and  the  southern 
Picenura,  the  whole  soil  was  declared  forfeit.  The  repulse  of 
Hannibal  involved  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy,  more  complete 
and  more  harsh  than  the  first.  Everywhere,  except  in  Latium, 
the  native  races  were  depressed,  and  a  Latin  dominion  was 
established  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Note  the  strengthening  of  old  and  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  at  this 
period : — Venusia  strengthened  in  B.C.  loo,  Namia  in  B.C.  199,  Cosa  in  B.C.  197; 
Sipontum,  Thurii  (Copia),  Croton,  Salemum,  and  Puteoii,  established  in 
B.C.  194;  Vibo  (VaJentia)  in  B.C.  19a.  In  many  places,  moreover,  where  no 
town  was  built  or  occupied,  the  veterans  were  established  on  the  confiscated 
lands  as  ctleai, 

15.  Another  result  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  which  completed  the 
subjugation   of  the  Western  Mediterranean  basin,  . 
was  to  hasten  the  collision  between  the  aggressive      hastened 
Republic  and  the  East,  which  had  long  been  evi-  '^^  ^^' 
dently  impendii^.     Already,  as  early  as  B.C.  273, 

Rome  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Egypt,  and  even 
before  this  she  had  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Rhodes  (see 
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p.  37a}.  About  B.C.  145,  she  had  offered  to  King  Ptolemy  Eueigetes 
a  contingent  for  his  Syrian  War  (see  p.  241);  and  soon  arterwards 
she  interceded  with  Seleucus  Callinicus  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians, 
her '  kindred.'  Her  wars  with  the  lilyrian  pirates,  B.C  aig  to  3 1% 
had  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  states  of  Greece,  more 
particularly  with  the  i^tolians  (see  above,  §  "j) ;  and  finally,  the 
alliance  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  with  Hannibal,  had  forced 
her  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  across  the  Adriatic,  and  had  closely 
connected  her  with  Elis,  with  Sparta,  and  even  with  the  Asiatic 
kingdom  of  Pei^amus  (sec  pp.  270-1).  Circumstances  had  thus 
drawn  her  on,  without  any  distinctly  ambitious  designs  on  her 
part,  to  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  East — an  interference, 
which,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  Oriental  world,  could  not 
but  have  the  most  momentous  consequences.  For  throughout  the 
East,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  all  things  had  tended  to  cor- 
ruption and  decay.  In  Greece,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  feebly  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  a  select  few,  such  as  Aratus  and  Philopcemen, 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring.  Intestine  division  made  the  very 
name  of  Hellas  a  mockery,  and  pointed  her  out  as  a  ready  prey 
to  any  invader.  In  Macedonia  luxury  had  made  vast  strides ; 
military  discipline  and  training  had  been  neglected  ;  loyalty  had 
altogether  ceased  to  exist ;  little  remained  but  the  inheritance  of 
a  great  name  and  of  a  system  of  tactics  which  was  of  small  value, 
except  under  the  animating  influence  of  a  good  general.  The 
condition  of  the  other  Alexandrine  monarchies  was  even  worse. 
In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,while  the  barbarian  element  had  been  raised 
but  slightly  above  its  natural  level  by  Hellenic  influence,  the 
Hellenic  had  suffered  greatly  by  its  contact  with  lower  types  of 
humanity.  The  royal  races,  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies,  were  effete 
and  degenerate ;  the  armed  force  that  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  might  be  numerous,  but  it  was  contemptible ;  and  a  general 
of  even  moderate  abilities  was  a  rarity.  It  was  only  among  the 
purely  Asiatic  monarchies  of  the  more  remote  East  that  any  rival, 
really  capable  of  coping  with  Rome,  was  now  likely  to  show  itself. 
The  Macedonian  system  had  lived  out  its  day,  and  was  ready  to 
give  place  to  the  young,  vigorous,  and  boldly  a^ressive  power 
which  had  arisen  in  the  West. 

r6.  The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage  was  followed  rapidly 
by  an  attack  on  Macedonia,  for  which  the  conduct  of  Philip  had 
furnished  only  too  many  pretexts.    Philip  had  probably  lent  aid 
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to  Carthage  in  her  final  struggle :  he  had  certaialy  without  any 

provocation  commenced  an  a^ressive  war  against       ^^^ 

Rome's  ancient  ally,  Egypt ;  and  he  had  plunged  also    M«cedoDi»n 

into  hostilities  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  both        iJY"' 

».c.  300-197. 
of  whom  were  among   the   friends  of  Rome,  the 

former  being  protected  by  a  treaty  (see  p.  272).  Rome  was 
bound  in  honour  to  aid  her  allies  ;  and  no  blame  can  attach  to 
her  for  commencing  the  Second  Macedonian  War  in  B.C.  300, 
and  dispatching  her  troops  across  the  Adriatic  Her  conduct  of 
the  war  was  at  first  altc^ether  mediocre  j  but  from  the  time 
that  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  took  the  command  (B.C.  198}  it 
was  simply  admirable,  and  deserved  the  success  which  attended 
it.  The  proclamation  of  general  liberty  to  the  Grecian  states, 
while  it  could  not  fail  of  being  popular,  and  was  thus  excellently 
adapted  to  deprive  Philip  of  his  Hellenic  allies,  and  to  rally  to 
the  Roman  cause  the  whole  power  of  Hellas,  involved  no  danger 
to  Roman  interests,  which  were  peri'ectly  safe  under  a  system 
that  established  universal  disunion.  The  gift  of  liberty  to  the 
Greeks  by  Rome  in  B.C.  198,  is  parallel  to  the  similar  gift  of 
nniversal  autonomy  to  the  same  people  by  Sparta  and  Persia  in 
B-C.  387  (see  above,  p.  187)  at  the '  Peace  of  Antalcidas.'  On  both 
occasions  the  idea  under  which  the  freedom  was  conceded,  was 
that  expressed  by  the  maxim  '  Divide  et  impera,'  The  idea  was 
not  indeed  now  carried  out  to  an  extreme  length.  There  was  no 
dissolution  of  the  leagues  of  Achasa,  ^tolia,  or  Bceotia.  These 
le^rues  were  in  fact  too  small  to  be  formidable  to  such  a  power  as 
Rome.  And  as  they  had  embraced  the  Roman  side  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  their  dissolution  could  scarcely  be  insisted 
on.  Thessaly  however  was,  even  at  this  time,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  separation,  split  up  into  four  govemmeots. 

For  tbe  details  of  the  Second  MacedoDian  War,  and  for  the  terms  on  which 
peace  vas  concluded,  see  above,  pp.  17]-^ 

17.  The  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  by  which  the  Second  Mace- 
donian War  was  terminated,  deserves  a  place  among  the 
'Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.'  The  relative  Battle  of 
strength  of  the  '  legion '  and  the  '  phalanx '  was  Cyiiosceph»l«, 
then  for  the  first  time  tried  upon  a  grand  scale  j  '  ™^'  "*' 
and  the  superiority  oi  the  '  legion  '  was  proved.  No  doubt, 
man  for  man,  the  Roman  soldiers  were  better  than  the  Mace- 
donian ;  but  it  was  not  this  superiority  which  gained  the  day. 
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The  phalanx,  as  an  organisation,  was  clumsy  and  unwieldy; 
the  legion  was  light,  elastic,  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circuni- 
stances.  The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  phalanx  were  never 
better  shown  than  at  Cynoscephals ;  and  its  weakness — its  in- 
ability to  form  quickly,  to  maintain  its  order  on  uneven  ground, 
or  to  change  front — lost  the  battle.  The  loss  was  complete,  and 
irremediable.  Macedonia  was  vanquished  ;  and  Rome  became 
thenceforth  the  arbitress  of  the  world. 

i8.  While  her  arms  were  thus  triumphant  in  the  East,  Rome 
was  also  gaining  additional  strength  in  the  West  In  the  very 
War  with  the  X^ar  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage, 
Bqii  and  g.c.  20I,  she  recommenced  hostilities  in  the  plain  of 
B.C.  the  Po,  where  the  Gauls  had  ever  since  the  invasion 
301-iei.  (jf  Hannibal  defied  the  Roman  authority  and  main- 
tained their  independence.  It  was  necessary  to  re-conquer  this 
important  tract.  Accordingly,  from  B.C.  aoi  to  191,  the  Romans 
were  engaged  in  a  prolonged  Gallic  War  in  this  district,  in  which 
though  ultimately  successful  they  suffered  many  reverses.  Their 
garrisons  at  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  completely  destroyed 
and  swept  away.  More  than  one  pitched  battle  was  lost.  It  was 
only  by  energetic  and  repeated  efforts,  and  by  skilfully  fomenting 
divisions  among  the  tribes,  that  Rome  once  more  established  her 
dominion  over  this  fair  and  fertile  region,  forcing  the  Gauls  to 
become  her  reluctant  subjects. 

Details  of  the  War,  e.g.  aai  to  19c.  Hostilities  coinmence  in  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  are  assisted  by  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar, 
The  Romans  are  defeated,  s.c.  30c.  Sack  of  Placentia,  B.C.  aoo,  and  siege 
of  Cremona.  Hamilcar  defeated  near  that  city.  Roman  army  defeated  by 
the  Insubres,  B.C.  199,  The  Cenomani  become  allies  of  the  Romans  and 
help  them  to  defeat  the  Insubres  on  the  Mincius,  B.C.  197,  Fall  of  Comum, 
B.C.  196,  Peace  made  with  the  Insubres.  War  continues  with  the  Boii, 
B.C.  195  to  191.  Great  Roman  victory  of  Mutina,  B.C.  19J.  Submission  of 
the  Boii,  who  cede  one  half  of  their  territory,  B.C.  191. 

19.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  the  territory.    The  line  of  the  Po  was  taken  as 

Result  of  that  which  should  bound  the  strictly  Roman  posses- 
'  "■  sions,  and  while  '  Gallia  Transpadana '  was  relin- 
quished to  the  native  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  certain  strategic 
points,  such  as  Cremona  and  Aquileia,  '  Gallia  Cispadana '  was 
incorporated  absolutely  into  Italy.  The  colonies  of  Placentia  and 
Cremona  were  re-established  and  re-organised.  New  foundations 
were  made  at  Bononia  (Bolt^[na),  Mutina  (Modena),  and  Parma  in 
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the  Boian  country.  The  jEmilian  Way  was  carried  on  (B.C.  187) 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia.  The  Boians  and  Lingones  were 
rapidly  and  successfully  Latinized.  Beyond  the  Po,  the  Gallic 
communities,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their 
native  governments,  and  even  excused  from  the  payment  of  any 
tribute  to  their  conquerors,  were  regarded  as  dependent  upon 
Rome,  and  were  especially  required  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Alpine  or  Transalpine  Celts,  and  to  allow  no  fresh  immigrants  to 
settle  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain-chain, 

ao.  Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  the  defeat  of  Philip,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  freedom,  had 
been  far  from  producing  tranquillity.  The  .^tolian 
robber-community  was  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  sute  of 
of  Flamininus,  and  hoped,  in  the  scramble  that  '^ti^^'' 
might  follow  a  new  war,  to  gain  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory. Antiochus  of  Syria  was  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
Macedon  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to 
effect  a  lodgment  in  Europe,  proceedings  which  Rome  could 
scarcely  look  upon  with  indifference.  War  broke  out  in  Greece 
in  the  very  year  that  Flamininus  quitted  it,  B.C.  194,  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  jEtoUans,  who  were  bent  on  creating  a  disturb- 
ance. At  the  same  time  Antiochus  showed  more  and  more  that 
he  did  not  fear  to  provoke  the  Romans,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
measure  his  strength  against  theirs,  if  occasion  offered.  In 
B.C.  195  he  received  Hannibal  at  his  court  with  special  honours ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  negotiations,  which  had  it  for 
their  object  to  unite  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Carthage  against  the 
common  foe.  In  B.C.  194  or  193  he  contracted  an  alliance  with 
the  JEtoYnns ;  and  finally,  in  B.C  192,  he  proceeded  with  a  force 
of  10,500  men  from  Asia  into  Greece. 

11.  This  movement  of  Antiochus  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
Romans,  who  about  the  same  time  landed  on  the  coast  of  Epirus 
with  a  force  of  25,000  men.    War  was  thus,  practi-  wsr  or  Rome 
cally,  declared  on  both  sides.    The  struggle  was,  ^'{|  Antiocho* 
directly  and  immediately,  for  the  protectorate  of        ■.c 
Greece ;  indirectly  and  prospectively,  for  political     i*a-i90. 
ascendancy.  Antiochus  '  the  Great,*  as  he  was  called,  the  master 
of  all  Asia  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to  the  .^^ean,  thought 
himself  quite  competent  to  meet  and  defeat  the  upstart  power 
which  bad  lately  ventured  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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'  Successors  of  Alexander.'  Narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  he 
despised  his  adversary,  and  took  the  field  with  a  force  absurdly 
small,  which  he  could  without  difficulty  have  quadrupled.  The 
natural  result  followed.  Rome  easily  defeated  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  drove  him  across  the  sea,  and  following  him  rapidly  into  his 
own  country,  shattered  his  power,  and  established  her  own  prestige 
Great  victory  in  Asia,  by  the  great  victory  of  Magnesia,  which 
of  MsgnesU.  placed  the  Syrian  empire  at  her  mercy.  Most  fortu- 
nate was  it  for  Rome  that  the  sceptre  of  Syria  was  at  this  time 
wielded  by  so  weak  a  monarch.  Had  the  occupant  of  the  Seleucid 
throne  possessed  moderate  capacity;  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of 
his  opportunities ;  had  he  given  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  which 
was  placed  at  his  disposal,  full  scope ;  had  he,  by  a  frank  and 
generous  policy,  attached  Philip  of  Macedon  to  his  side,  the  am- 
bitious Republic  might  haye  been  checked  in  mid  career,  and 
have  suffered  a  repulse  from  which  there  would  have  been  no 
recovery  for  centuries. 

Details  of  the  Wiur  with  Antlooliua,  B.C.  192  to  190,  AntJochus  lands 
aX  Demetrlas,  B.C.  193,  but  with  ODiy  10,000  foot,  joo  hoise,and  six  elephants. 
He  is  made  General-in-Chief  of  the  ftolians.  The  Athamanians,  Chalcis  in 
EutKEa,  Elis,  and  Bceotia  join  him,  Epirus  negotiates.  Philip,  ofiended  at 
the  encouragement  given  by  Antlochus  to  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  declares  for  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  with  40,000  men,  enter 
Thessaly,  B.C.  191,  and  advance  southwards.  Antlochus  occnpies  Thermo- 
pylz  with  his  small  force,  and  gives  the  guard  of  the  path  over  the  mountains 
to  the  ^tolians,  who  are  easily  dislodged,  whereupon  the  whole  army  of 
Antlochus  brea^  up  and  flies  in  disorder.  He  himself  returns  to  Asia  and 
1  attitude  of  defence.     His  partisans  in  Greece  are  forced  to  sub- 


mit either  to  Philip  or  to  the  Romans.  At  sea,  his  fleet  is  defeated  by  the 
Romans  near  Cyprus  in  Ionia.  Stmggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  ^gean 
between  the  Romans,  Pergamenes,  and  Rhodians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anti- 
ocbus,  assisted  by  Hannibal,  on  the  other,  B.C.  190,  Contest  decided  by  the 
defeat  of  Hannibal  at  Aspendus,  and  of  Polyxenidas,  ttte  admiral  of  Antl- 
ochus, at  Corycus.  The  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  the  two 
Scipios,  lands  In  Asia.  Attempt  of  Antlochus  to  negotiate  fails.  Battle  of 
Magnesia  decides  the  war,  Anttochus  cedes  Asia  Minor  north  of  the  Taurus 
and  consents  to  pay  the  sum  of  11,000  talents  (nearly  3,000,000/,  BterUng). 

32.  The  '  moderation '  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
has  been  admired  by  many  historians ;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
Resnlis  of  that  she  did  not  acquire  by  her  victory  a  single  inch 
the  victory,  ^f  fj.gg]j  territory,  nor  any  direct  advantage  beyond 
the  enrichment  of  theState  treasury.  But  indirectly  the  advantages 
which  she  gained  were  considerable.  She  was  able  to  reward  her 
allies,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  apparent  to  the  whole  East  that  the  Roman  alliance  was 
highly  profitable.  She  was  able  to  establish,  and  she  did  establish. 
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on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  a  great  and  powerful  state,  a  counter- 
poise to  the  only  enemy  which  she  now  feared  in  Europe.  She 
was  able  to  obtain  a  cheap  renown  hy  proclaiming  once  more  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  insisting  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  at  any  rate  those  which  had  lent  her  aid,  should  be 
recx^nised  as  free — a  proclajnation  which  cost  her  nothing,  and 
whereby  she  secured  herself  a  body  of  friends  on  whose  services 
she  might  hereafter  count  in  this  quarter.  That  she  was  content 
with  these  gains,  that  she  evacuated  Asia  Minor,  as  she  had 
previously  evacuated  Greece  (see  \  30),  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  occupy,  and  main- 
tain her  dominion  over,  countries  so  far  distant  from  Rome.  She 
had  found  the  difficulty  of  holding  even  Spain  as  a  part  of  her 
empire,  and  was  forced  by  the  perpetual  attacks  of  the  unconquered 
and  revolts  of  the  conquered  natives  to  maintain  there  constantly 
an  army  of  40,000  men.  She  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to 
annex  even  Greece ;  much  less,  therefore,  could  she  think  of  hold- 
ing the  remote  Asia  Minor.  It  was  sufficient  for  her  to  have 
repulsed  a  foe  who  had  ventured  to  advance  to  her  doors,  to  have 
increased  her  reputation  by  two  glorious  campa^ns  and  a  great 
victory,  and  to  have  paved  the  way  for  a  future  occupation  of 
Western  Asia,  if  circumstances  should  ever  render  it  politic. 

The  chief  benefit  which  Asit  Minor  derived  from  this  premature  entrance 
into  it  of  the  Roman  arms  was  through  the  campaign  of  Co.  Manlius  Volso 
(B.C.  1S9)  against  the  Gauls  or  GaUtians.  The  losses  inflicted  on  the  two 
tribes  of  the  Tolistoboii  and  the  Tectosagi  secured  tranquillity  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  a  long  term  of  years.  But  the  motive  of  Manlius  seems 
to  have  been  plunder. 

23.  In  Greece,  the  defeat  of  Antiocbus  was  followed,  neces- 
sarily, by  the  submission  of  the  ^tolians,  who  were  mulcted  in 
lai^e  portions  of  their  territory  and  made  to  pay  a  state  of 
heavy  fine.  Rome  annexed  to  her  own  dominions  Creece. 
only  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus,  distributing  the  rest  among  her 
allies,  who,  however,  were  very  far  from  being  satisfied.  The 
Achaean  League  and  Philip  were  both  equally  displeased  at  the 
limits  that  were  set  to  their  ambition,  and  were  ready,  should 
opportunity  offer,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  recent  ally. 

24.  In  the  West,  four  wars  continued  to  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
the  Roman  attention,    (a)  Spain  was  still  far  from  warsofRome 
subdued ;  and  the  Roman  forces  in  the  country  were   "  ^^  ^'^'^ 
year  after  year  ei^aged  against  the  Lusitan!  or  the  Celtiberi,  with 
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very  doubtful  successj  until  about  B.C.  l8i  to  i?8,  when  some 
decided  advantages  were  gained.  (6)  Inthc  mountainous  Liguria 
the  freedom-loving  tribes  showed  the  same  spirit  which  has  con- 
stantly been  exhibited  by  mountaineers,  as  by  the  Swiss,  the 
Circassians,  and  others.  War  raged  in  this  region  from  b.c.  193 
to  1 70 ;  and  the  Roman  domination  over  portions  of  the  Western 
Apennines  and  the  maritime  Alps  was  only  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty established  by  the  extirpation  of  the  native  races  or  their 
transplantation  to  distant  regions.  No  attempt  was  made  really 
to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.  It  was  viewed  as  a  training 
school  for  the  Roman  soldiers  and  officers,  standing  to  Rome  very 
much  as  Circassia  long  stood  to  Russia,  and  as  A%eria  even  now 
stands  to  France,  (c)  In  Sardinia,  and  (ti)  in  Corsica  perpetual 
wars,  resembling  slave-bunts,  were  waged  with  the  native  races 
of  the  interior,  especially  in  the  interval  from  B.C  181  to  173. 

25.  The  discontent  of  Philip  (see  5  33)  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
rash  or  imprudent  measures.    He  defended  his  interests,  so  far  as 

Relaiions  of    ^^^  possible,  by  n^otiations.    When  Rome  insisted, 
Kome  «Hih     he  yielded.     But  all  the  while,  he  was  nursing  the 
during  the     strength    of    Macedonia,    recruiting    her    finances, 
^Tphm™     increasing  the  number  of  her  allies,  making  every 
B.C.    '     possible  preparation  for  a  renewal  of  the  stru^le, 
190-178.     ^hjgj,  had  gone  so  much  against  him  at  Cynos- 
cephalae.    Rome  suspected  him,  but  had  not  the  face  to  declare 
actual  war  against  so  recent  an  ally  and  so  complaisant  a  subordi- 
nate.     She   contented   herself  with   narrowing   his   dominions, 
strengthening  Eumenes  against  him,  and  sowing  dissensions  in  his 
family.    Demetrius,  his  younger  son,  who  lived  at  Rome  as  a 
hostage,  was  encourc^ed  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  throne,  which 
he  was  given  to  understand  Rome  would  gladly  see  him  occupy. 
Whether  Demetrius  was  willing  to  become  a  '  cat's-paw '  is  not 
apparent;  but  the  Roman  intrigues  on  his  behalf  certainly  brot^ht 
about  his  death,  and  caused  the  reign  of  Philip  to  end  in  sorrow 
and  remorse,  B.C.  179.    (See  above,  p.  375.) 

26.  The  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  Macedonian  throne  was 

only  so  far  a  gain  for  Rome  that  he  was  less  com- 

rians  of      petent  than  Philip  to  conduct  a  great  enterprise. 

i^^iva    ^^   many  respects  the  position  of  Macedonia  was 

bettered  by  the  change  of  soverdgns.    Perseus,  a 

.young  and  brave  prince,  was  popular,  not  only  amoi^  his  own 
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"subjects,  but  throughout  Greece,  where  the  national  party  had 
b^un  to  see  that  independence  was  an  impossible  dream,  and  that 
the  choice  really  lay  between  subjection  to  the  wholly  foreign 
Romans  and  to  the  semi-Hellenic  and  now  thoroughly  hellenlzed 
Macedonians.  Perseus,  again,  had  no  personal  enemies.  The  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  could  not  forgive  his  father  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
present  monarch ;  to  whom  the  former  (Seleucus  IV)  readily  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  design  of  Philip  to  re-establish 
Macedonia  in  a  position  of  real  independence  was  heartily  adopted 
by  his  successor ;  and  Rome  learnt  by  every  act  of  the  new  prince, 
that  she  had  to  expect  shortly  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  this 
quarter. 

27.  Yet,  for  a  while,  she  procrastinated.  Her  wars  with 
Liguria,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  still  gave  her  occupation  in  the 
West,  while  a  new  enemy,  the  Istri,  provoked  by  the  Thij^ 
establishment  of  her  colony  of  Aquileia  (b.c.  183),  Macedoniao 
caused  her  constant  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  commences, 
border  land  between  Italy  and  Macedon,  the  Upper  "■''■  ^'^ 
Illyrian  country.  But,  about  B.C-  173,  it  became  clear  that  further 
procrastination  would  be  fatal  to  her  interests — would,  in  fact,  be 
equivalent  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  further  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  the  East.  Perseus  was  becoming  daily  bolder 
and  more  powerful.  His  party  among  the  Greeks  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  j^tolians  called  in  his  aid.  The  Bceotians  made  an 
alliance  with  hira.  Byzantium  and  Lampsacus  placed  themselves 
under  his  protection.  Even  the  Rhodians  paid  him  honour  and 
observance.  If  the  protectorate  of  Greece  was  not  to  slip  from 
the  bands  of  Rome  and  to  be  resumed  by  Macedon,  it  was  high 
time  that  Rome  should  take  the  field  and  vindicate  her  pretensions 
by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  B.C  172,  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Perseus,  with  demands  wherewith  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  comply ;  and  when  the  envoys  were 
abruptly  dismissed,  war  was  at  once  declared. 

For  the  details  of  the  Third  Macedonian  War,  and  the  causes  of  the  ill 
success  of  Perseus,  see  above,  Book  !V,  Period  III,  Part  III  (pp.  376,  i77)> 

28,  The  victory  of  Pydna,   gained   by   L.  jEmilius   Paullus 
(June  22,  B.C.  168},  was   a   repetition  of  that   at     jn,_ort«nt 
Cynoscephalae,  but  had  even  more  important  con-   reEulBofthe 
sequences.      Once  more  the  legion  showed  itself  ^' 
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superior  to  the  phalanx ;  but  now  the  phalanx  was  not  merely 
defeated  but  destroyed,  and  with  it  fell  the  monarchy  which  had 
invented  it  and  by  its  means  attained  to  greatness.  Nor  was  this 
the  whole.  Not  only  did  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  perish  at 
Pydna,  144  years  after  his  death,  but  the  universal  dominion  of 
Rome  over  the  civilised  world  was  thereby  finally  established. 
The  battle  of  Pydna  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  a  civilised 
foe  contended  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  Rome  for  a 
separate  and  independent  existence.  All  the  wars  in  which  Rome 
was  engaged  after  this  were  either  rebellions,  a^ressive  wars 
upon  barbarians  with  a  view  to  conquest,  or  defensive  wars 
against  the  barbarians  who  from  time  to  time  assailed  her.  The 
victories  of  Zama,  Magnesia,  and  Pydna  convinced  all  the  world 
but  the  '  outer  barbarians '  that  it  was  in  vain  to  stni^le  against 
Roman  ascendancy,  that  safety  was  only  to  be  found  in  submission 
and  obedience.  Hence  the  prc^ess  of  Rome  from  this  time  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  peaceful.  Her  successes  had  now  reduced 
the  whole  civilised  world  to  dependence.  When  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  exchange  dependence  for  actual  incorporation  into  her- 
empire,  she  had  simply  to  declare  her  will,  and  was,  generally, 
unresisted.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  state  marked  out  for  absorp- 
tion would  in  sheer  despair  take  up  arms  :  e.  g.  Achsea,  Carthage, 
Judsea.  But  for  the  most  part  there  was  no  struggle,  merely  sub- 
mission. Greece  {except  Achsea),  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  were  annexed  peaceably ;  and  the  only  remaining  great  war 
of  the  Republic  was  with  the  barbarian,  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 

39.  But  Rome,  though  her  military  successes  had  elevated  her 
to  this  commanding  position,  was  still  loth  to  undertake   the 
Settlement    ^'^"^^  government  of  the  countries  over  which  she 
made  of  the    had  established  her  ascendancy.    Her  experiment  in 
°^'      Spain  was  not  encouragii^ ;  and  she  would  willingly 
have  obtained  the  advantages  of  a  widely-extended  sway,  without 
its  drawbacks  of  enlarged  responsibilities  and  ever-recurring  diffi- 
culties and  entai^lements.     Accordingly,  her  policy  was  still  to 
leave  the  conquered  regions  to  rule  themselves,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  to  weaken  them  by  separation,  that  they  might  never 
more  be  formidable,  and  so  to  watch  over,  and  direct,  their  pro- 
ceedings that  these  might  in  no  way  clash  with  the  notions  which 
she  entertained  of  her  own  interests.    Moreover,  as  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  obtain  permanent  pecuniary  advantage 
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from  her  victories,  she  determined  to  take  from  both  Illyricum 
and  Macedonia  a  land-tax  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
had  been  previously  exacted  by  the  native  sovereigns. 

8etasiiun.t  of  tbe  Hellsnio  Fonlnml*.  {a)  Macedonia  was  disarmed 
and  broken  up  into  four  separate  states,  without  rights  of  intermarriage  or  of 
acauiring  land  within  each  other's  territories.  Each  of  the  four  states  was 
a  federative  republic  (see  p.  177),  The  Royal  demesnes  and  the  right  of 
working  the  mines  (a  royaJ  prerogative)  were  assumed  by  Rome ;  and  the 
land-tax  was  commuted  into  an  annual  payment  to  Rome  of  100  talents. 
{b)  Illyria  was  divided  into  three  small  states.  Certain  cities  which  had  favoured 
Rome  were  exempted  from  taxation.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  half  of  the  former  land-tax.  The  entire  Illyrian  fleet  was  declared 
forfeit,  and  vras  presented  to  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  [c]  In  Greece, 
the  treatment  of  the  several  states  varied  considerably.  The  £toUans  were 
deprived  of  Amphipolis,  and  the  Acamanians  of  Leucas ;  Epirus  was  ravaged, 
150,000  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  rest  of  the  population 
delivered  over  to  the  government  of  a  tyrant.  All  the  les^es,  except  that  of 
Achza,  were  dissolved ;  and  each  city  was  made  independent.  The  members 
c^  the  patriotic  party  in  the  various  states  were  accused  of  having  favoured 
Perseus,  in  act  or  thought,  and  were  either  executed  or  deported  to  Italy. 
Even  Achza,  which  had  been  the  foithful  ally  of  Rome  throughout  tbe 
struggle,  was  required  to  deliver  up  for  trial  a  thousand  of  her  chief  men,  who 
were  thenceforward  detained  in  Roman  prisons  as  hostages  for  her  good 
bebavioDT. 

30.  While,  however,  professedly  leaving  the  countiies  which  she 
had  conquered  to  govern  themselves,  Rome  could  not  bring  her- 
self really  to  let  them  act  as  they  pleased.  What  she  Ronun 
did  was  to  substitute  for  government  a  system  of  sur-  sysiem  of 
veiUance.  Everywhere  she  was  continually  sending  "™'°'=*"™"»- 
commissioners  {legati),  who  not  merely  kept  her  acquainted  with 
all  that  passed  in  the  states,  which  they  visited,  but  actively  intei^ 
fered  with  thecourse  of  government,  suggesting  certain  proceedings 
and  forbidding  others,  acting  as  referees  in  all  quarrels  between 
state  and  state,  giving  their  decisions  in  the  name  of  Rome,  and 
threatening  her  vengeance  on  the  recalcitrant. 

31.  The  subjugation  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  always 
followed  by  a  tendency  on  her  part  to  quarrel  with  her  friends. 
Her    friends   were    maintained   and    strengthened  -rreatmeot  of 
merely  as  counterpoises  to  some  foe ;  and  when  the     Perpmms 
foe  ceased  to  exist  or  to  be  formidable,  the  friends   ""*     °^^ 
were  no  longer  needed.  Thus  the  fall  of  Macedonia  and  complete 
prostration  of  Greece  produced  an  immediate  coolness  between 
Rome  and  her  chief  Eastern  allies,  Pergamus  and  Rhodes. 

The  statement  that  Eumenes  had  thoughts  of  joining  Fergus  against  Rome, 
and  even  entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  seems  quite  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  coolness  certainir  began  with  Rome,  and  arose  fi^>m  her  no  longer 
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needing  Eumenes.  Hence  her  intrigues  with  his  broths  Attaliu,  B.C.  167; 
her  rejection  of  his  request  for  CEnus  and  Maroneia;  her  refusal  to  admit 
him  to  an  audience,  B.C.  166 ;  and  her  grant  of  independence  to  Pamphytia, 
which  was  disputed  between  him  and  Antiochus, 

The  Rhodians  offended  Rome  by  an  offer  to  mediate  between  her  and 
Perseus,  b.c.  16S ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  consul  him- 
self urged  them  to  make  the  ofler.  Having  fallen  into  the  trap,  they  were 
punished  by  the  loss  af  all  their  possessions  upon  the  mainland,  by  serious 
interferences  with  their  trade,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at 
Dclos,  which  greatly  diminished  their  commercial  gains. 

3a,  The  vast  prestige  which  Rome  acquired  by  the  victory  of 

Fydna  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  was  able  in  the 

same  year  to  deprive  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  the 

between  Syri»  fruits  of  all  his  Egyptian  successes,  by  a  mere 

^Bc^^*'  <^ommand  haughtily  issued  by  her  commissioner, 
Popillius.  (See  above,  pp.  235  and  246.)  Antiochus 
withdrew  from  Egypt  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  conquerii^  it ; 
and  even  relinquished  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  his  antagonist. 
Rome  allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  possession  of  Coel^-Syria 
and  Palestine. 

33.  The  pacification  of  the  East  was  followed  by  another  of 

those  pauses,  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  history 

of  the  Roman  Republic,  after  a  great  effort  has 

warsfrom     been  made  and  a  great  success  attained,  when  the 

ifll^iso  government  appears  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  its 
next  step.  Eighteen  years  intervene  between  the 
close  of  the  Third  Macedonian  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Third  Punic  War — eighteen  years,  during  which  Rome  was  en- 
gaged in  no  contest  of  the  least  importance,  unless  it  were  that 
which  continued  to  be  waged  in  Spain  against  the  Lusitanians 
and  a  few  other  native  tribes.  She  did  not,  indeed,  ever  cease  to 
push  her  dominion  in  some  quarter.  In  the  intervals  between  her 
great  wars,  she  almost  always  prosecuted  some  petty  quarrels ;  and 
this  was  the  case  in  the  interval  between  B.C.  168  and  150,  when 
she  carried  on  hostilities  with  several  insignificant  peoples,  as  the 
Celtic  tribes  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  the  Ligurians  of  the  tract 
bordering  on  Nicsea  (Nice)  and  Antipolis  (Antibes),  the  Dalma- 
tians, the  Corsicans,  and  others. 


Important  successes  of  G.  Sulpicius  Gallus  against  the  Eastern  Ligurians 
and  of  his  colleague  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  against  the  Celts  in  the  Alps, 
B.C.  i66.  War  in  Corsica,  a.C.  163  to  i6».  War  with  the  Dalmatians, 
B.C.  156  to  155.  War  with  the  Western  Ligurians,  B.C.  134.  War  with  the 
Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians,  B.C.  133  to  150. 

34.  But  the  time  came  when  the  government  was  no  longer 
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content  with  these  petty  and  trivial  enterprises.     After  eighteen 
years  of  irresolution,  it  was  decided  to  take  import-     chanee  of 
ant  matters  in  hand — to  remove  out  of  the  way  „  poUcy. 

..,.,,  ...    ^  1  DetermiQstion 

the  city  which,  however  reduced,  was  stiU  felt  to  to  extend  ihe 
be  Rome's  sole  rival  in  the  Western  world,  and  empire, 
to  assume  the  actual  government  of  a  new  dependancy  in  a  new 
conttneat.  The  determination  to  destroy  Carthage  and  to  form 
Africa  into  a  province,  was  in  no  way  forced  upon  Rome  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  was  decided  upon  afler  abundant  ddiberation  by 
the  predominant  party  in  the  stat^  as  the  course  best  calculated 
to  advance  Roman  interests.  The  grounds  of  quarrel  with  Car- 
thage were  miserably  insufficient  j  and  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger 
was  probably  never  exerted  in  a  grosser  or  more  revoltii^  form, 
than  when  Rome  required  that  Carthage,  which  had  observed,  and 
mo.re  than  observed,  every  oblation  whereto  she  was  bound  in 
treaty,  should  nevertheless,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  Rome, 
cease  to  exist.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  idea  of  a 
political  suicide  would  approve  itself  to  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment. But  less  than  this  would  not  content  Rome,  which, 
having  first  secured  every  possible  advantage  from  the  incli- 
nation of  her  adversary  to  make  sacrifices  for  peace,  revealed 
finally  a  requirement  that  could  not  be  accepted  without  war. 

35.  The  Third  Punic  War  lasted  four  years— from  B.C.  149  to 
146  inclusive.    It  was  a  struggle  into  which  Carthage  entered 
purely  from  a  feeling  of  despair,  because  the  terms        ^^^ 
oflTered  to  hel — the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the    Punic  w«r, 
removal  of  the  people  to  an  inland  situation— were     14^148, 
such  that  death  seemed  preferable  to  them.     The  absorption  of 
resistance  made  was  gallant  and  prolonged,  though 
at  no  time  was  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.     Carthage 
was  without  ships,  without  allies,  almost  without  arms,  since  she 
had  recently  surrendered  armour  and  weapons  for  aoo.ooo  men. 
Yet  she  maintained  the  unequal  fight  for  four  years,  exhibiting  a 
valour  and  an  inventiveness  worthy  of  her  best  days.    At  length, 
in  B.C.  14S,  the  Romans  under  Scipio  .^Emilianus,  forced  their  way 
into  the  town,  took  it  almost  house  by  house,  fired  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  ended  by  levelling  it  with  the  ground.    The  Cartha- 
ginian territory  was  then  made  into  the  '  province '  of '  Africa ; '  a 
land-tax  and  poll-tax  were  imposed ;  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  fixed  at  Utica. 
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The  otter  destruction  of  Carthage  was  parallel  to  that  of  Veil  in  B.C.  jii;, 
of  Corinth  in  the  same  year  with  Carthage,  and  of  Jerusalem,  aj).  70.  Rome 
was  unwilling  that  there  should  anywhere  exist  a  city  which  could  be  viewed 
as  rivalling  her  in  size,  wealth,  or  splendour.  It  is  impossible  that  she  cosld 
have  really  feared  anything  from  the  power  of  Carthage. 

36.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Carthaginian  War,  troubles 
broke  out  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  which  enabled  Rome  to  pur- 
Macedonian    sue  in  that  quarter  also  the  new  jlolicy  of  annexation 
and  AchEcan   3,,^  absorption.     A  pretender,  who  gave  out  that  he 

rd  of  revolt 
1  a  pitched 
battle,  B.C.  149,  and  invaded  Thessaly,  but  was'  in 
the  following  yearhimself  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Metellus. 
The  opportunity  was  at  once  taken  of  reducii^  Macedonia  into 
the  form  of  a '  province.'  At  the  same  time,  without  even  any 
tolerable  pretext,  a  quarrel  was  picked  with  the  Achaean  Leagije, 
B.C.  148,  which  was  required  to  dissolve  itself.  A  brief  war 
followed  (see  above,  p.  379),  which  was  terminated  by  Mummius, 
who  plundered  and  destroyed  Corinth,  B.C.  146.  Achaea  was  then 
practically  added  to  the  empire,  though  she  was  still  allowed  for 
some  years  to  amuse  herself  with  some  of  the  old  forms  of  free- 
dom, from  which  all  vital  force  had  departed. 

37.  But  while  Rome  was  thus  extending  herself  in  the  South 
and  in  the  East,  and  adding  new  provinces  to  her  empire,  in  her 

old  provinces  of  the  West  her  authority  was  fiercely 
in  Spain,  disputed  -,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
ida'ins  ^^*  maintained  herself  in  possession.  The  native 
tribes  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  brave  and  free- 
dom-loving ;  their  country  was  strong  and  easy  of  defence ;  and 
Rome  found  it  almost  impossible  to  subjugate  them.  The  Roman 
dominion  had  indeed  never  yet  been  established  in  the  more 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  country,  which  were  held  by 
the  Lusitani,  the  Gallzeci,  the  Vaccaei,  and  the  Cantabri ;  and  a 
perpetual  border  war  was  consequently  maintained,  in  which  the 
Roman  armies  were  frequently  worsted.  The  gallantry  and  high 
spirit  of  the  natives  was  especially  shown  from  B.C.  149  to  140 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Lusitanian,  Viriathus ;  and  again 
from  B.C.  143  to  133,  in  the  course  of  the  desperate  resistance 
offered  to  the  Roman  arms  by  the  Numantians.  Rome  was 
unable  to  overcome  either  enemy  without  having  recourse  to 
treachery. 
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DetdUfl  of  de  War  in  Bpaln,  from  B.C.  149  to  133.  The  Lusitani 
invade  Turditania,  B.C.  149.  Viriatbus  being  made  general,  extricates  them 
from  a  perilous  position,  and  defeats  the  prztor,  Vetilius,  For  five  years 
(B.C.  149  to  145)  he  continues  the  struggle  with  uniform  success.  In  B.C.  145, 
the  consul,  Pabius  Masimus  £miljanus,  undertakes  the  war  and  defeats  bim ; 
but  he  gains  over  most  of  the  Celtiberians  and  becomes  more  poweriiil  than 
ever.  In  B.C.  143,  Vimtfauswaslirstdefeatedby,  and  then  victorious  over,  S«r- 
lilianus,  the  adopted  brother  of  £raillanus,  after  which  he  obtained  a  peace  on 
feir  terras,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  B.C.  i+i.  This  peace,  however, 
the  Romans  broke  in  the  ensuing  year,  B.C.  140,  when  the  consul,  SerrilJus 
Czpio,  fir^  attacked  Viriathus  with  his  troops  and  then  procured  his  assassina- 
tion. The  Lusitani,  upon  this,  submitted;  but  the  Nnmantians,  who  liad  the 
year  before  completely  defeated  the  consul,  Q.  Pompeius,  continued  the 
Struggle  with  success,  gaining  victories  over  the  pro-consul,  Popillius,  in 
B.C.  138,  and  over  the  consul,  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  B.C.  137.  On  the  second 
of  these  occasions  a  peace  was  made,  which  saved  a  Roman  army  of  20,000 
men.  But,  as  after  the  Caudioe  Forks,  Rome  repudiated  her  engagements. 
War  was  renewed  in  B.C.  1 36,  but  with  little  success,  the  pro-consul,  Lepidus, 
suffering  a  severe  defeat.  Calpumius  Piso,  in  B.C.  135,  effected  nothing.  At 
last,  m  B.C.  134,  the  war  vras  undertaken  by  Scipio  Airicanus  ^railianus,  who 
SO  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  forces,  that  in  the  following  year, 
B.C.  133,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  by  starving  out  the 
Numantians,  who  fired  their  city  and  then  slew  themselves,  rather  than  &dl 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

38.     While  the  freedom-loving  tribes  of  the  West  showed  so 
much  reluctance  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
Rome,  in  the  East  her  dominion  received  a  large 
extension  by  the  voluntary  act  of  one  of  her  allies,    (he  kingdom 
Attains  III,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  held  under  his  of  P"^^"^ 
sovereignty  the  greater  part   of  Asia  Minor,  was 
found  at  his  death  (b.c.  133)  to  have  left  his  kingdom  by  will  to 
the  Roman  people.     This  strange  legacy  was,  as  was  natural, 
disputed   by  the  expectant   heir,  Aristonicus,   bastard   son   of 
Attalus,  and  was  afterwards  denied  by  Mithridates  V;  but  there 
is  no  real  ground  for  calling  it  in  question.     Rome  had  no  doubt 
intrigued  to  obtain  the  cession,  and  consequently  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it.     A  short  war  with  Aristonicus  (B.C.  133  to 
130)  gave  the  Romans  full  possession  of  the  territory,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  formed  into  a  province ;   Fhrygia  Major 
being,  however,  detached,  and  ceded  to  Mithridates  IV,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  had  assisted  Rome  in  the  brief  struggle. 

The  territory  of  Rome  at  this  time  included,  besides  all  Italy  up  to  the 
Alps,  the  'provinces'  [pro-vincim^providtntias,  i.e.  'cares'   or  'charges')  of 
Hispania  Ulterior  and  Hispania  Citerior,  of  Africa  (the-old         j. 
territory  of  Carthage),  of  Sicily,  and  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,        svst^^f 
in  the  West;  and  in  the  East,  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and     'Evinces-' 
Asii^  or  the  absorbed  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.     j^  tendency. 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria  were  also  'provinces.'     Each 
province  was  administered  by  a  governor,  who  was  either  a  'pro^consul,'  a 
'  praetor,'  or  a  '  pro-prxtor.'    Th^  governors  received  no  stipend,  but  were 
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entitled  to  certun  contributions  from  the  provinciak  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  court,  and  might  also  receive  voluntary  gifts — two  fertile 
sources  of  abuse  and  misgovern ment.  Their  suite  or  court  {c^ari)  coDsisted 
of  a  certain  number  of  quscstors,  of  secretaries,  notaries,  lictors,  angun, 
public  eriers,  &c.  They  had  at  once  the  chief  civil  authority  and  the  military 
command  in  their  provinces.  They  were  irremovable  during  their  term  of 
office,  which  might  be  prolonged  from  year  to  year;  nor  could  any  complaint 
be  brought  against  them  till  tbeir  ofhce  was  at  an  end.  If  serious  complaints 
were  then  made,  they  could  be  brought  to  trial,  either  criminally  before  the 
people,  or  by  civil  action  before  judges  chosen  from  among  the  senators.  In 
neither  case,  however,  was  there  much  chance  of  condemnation;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  condemnation  could  be  nothing  but  a  fine,  which  was  easily  paid 
by  the  extortionategovemor,  who  would  often  remain  after  itone  of  the  richest 
men  in  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  musthavebeen  grievously  oppres* 
sive  to  the  provincials,  and  fearfully  corruptive  of  public  morals  at  Rome. 

39.  The  internal  changes  in  the  Roman  government  during  the 
period  here  under  consideration  were  gentle,  gradual,  and  for  the 

Changes  in  ™ost  part  informaJ  ;  but  they  amounted  in  course  of 
the  Roman  time  to  a  Sensible  and  far  from  unimportant  modifi- 
government  .  -».i       ,  it... 

•t  thi*  time  cation.  The  long  stru^le  between  the  ratncian 
E"^"*L  and  Plebeian  orders  was  terminated  by  the  Genucian 
revolution ;  and,  the  chief  Plebeian  families  being  now  placed  on 
a  par  with  the  Patricians,  a  united  nobility  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  confronting  and  confronted  by  a  proletariate,  with 
only  a  rather  small  and  not  very  active  middle  class  intervening 
between  them.  The  proletariate,  however,  was  in  part  amenable 
to  the  nobility,  being  composed  of  persons  who  were  its  Clients ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  the  remaining  members  in  good 
humour  by  bestowing  upon  them  from  time  to  time  allotments  of 
land  in  the  conquered  territories.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  proletariate  was,  during  this  period,  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  nobles,  while  the  only  opposition  which  caused  them 
anxiety  was  that  of  the  middle  class — Italian  farmers  principally— 
who,  supported  by  some  of  the  less  distinguished  Plebeian  'houses,' 
formed  an  '  opposition,'  which  was  sometimes  formidable. 

40.  It  was  the  object  of  the  nobles,  (i)  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  Senate  as  compared  with  the  'comitia;'  and  (a)  to  bring  the 

Exaliaiion  of  'comitia'  themselves  under  aristocratic  influence. 
the  Senate,  -pijg  exaltation  of  the  Senate  was  effected  very  gra- 
dually. The  more  important  foreign  affairs  became — and  every- 
thing was  foreign  out  of  Italy — the  greater  grew  to  be  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  which  settled  all  such  matters  without  reference  to  the 
'  comitia.'  And,  with  respect  to  home  affairs,  the  more  widely  the 
franchise  was  extended  (and  it  reached  through  the  Roman  colo- 
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nies  to  very  remote  parts  of  Italy),  the  more  numerous  and  varied 
the  elements  that  were  admitted  to  it,  the  less  were  the '  comitia ' 
possessed  of  any  distinct  and  positive  will,  and  the  more  easy  did 
it  become  to  manipulate  and  man^e  them.  As  a  rule,  the  people 
stood  and  assented  to  all  proposals  made  by  the  magistrates. 
They  were  too  widely  scattered  over  the  territory  to  be  instructed 
beforehand,  too  numerous  to  be  addressed  effectively  at  the  time 
of  voting — besides  which,  no  one  but  the  presiding  magistrate  had 
the  right  of  addressing  them. 

41.  To  bring  the '  comitia '  more  completely  under  the  hands  of 
the  government,  the  vast  bodies  of  freedmen,  who  constituted  at 
this  time  the  chief  portion  of  the  retainers  {clientes)     cormwioo 
of  each  noble  house,  were  continually  admitted  to       of&  ^ 
the  franchise,  either  by  a  positive  enactment,  as      '"*'''' "' 

in  B.C.  340,  or  by  the  carelessness  or  collusion  of  the  censors,  who 
every  five  years  made  out  anew  the  roll  of  the  citizens.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  independent  voters  were  also  systematically 
corrupted  by  the  practice  of  largesses,  especially  distributions  of 
com,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  games  at  the  private  cost  of  the 
magistrates,  who  curried  favour  with  the  voters  by  the  splendour 
and  expense  of  their  shows.  It  was  also  perhaps  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  nobles  over  the  centuries  that  the  chaise  was 
made  by  which  each  of  the  five  classes  was  assigned  an  equal 
number  of  votes ;  for  the  wealthier  citizens  not  within  the  noble 
class  were  at  this  time  the  most  independent  and  the  most  likely 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  government. 

42.  Still,  no  hard-and-fast  line  was  drawn  between  the  nobles 
and  the  rest  of  the  community,  no  barrier  which  could  not  be 
overstepped.     A  family  became  noble  through  its     jtome  falls 
members  obtaining  any  of  the  high  offices  of  the     pi«cticiilj' 

r-  .V  .     -         I        .        -  .  /■  «°^er  the 

State,  and  through  its  thus  havmg '  images  of  ances-  n\e  at  s 
tors '  to  show.  And  legally  the  highest  office  was  clique- 
open  to  every  citizen.  Practically,  however,  the  chief  offices  came 
to  be  confined  almost  to  a  clique.  This  was  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  absolute  need  of  great  wealth  for  certain  offices,  as 
especially  the  ccdileship,  and  to  the  law  (passed  in  B.C.  180)  by 
which  a  regular  rotation  of  offices  was  fixed,  and  no  one  could 
reach  the  higher  till  he  had  first  served  the  lower.  But,  beyond 
this,  it  is  evident  that  after  a  time  a  thoroughly  exclusive  spirit 
grew  up ;  and  all  the  influence  of  the  nobles  over  the  '  comitia ' 
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was  exerted  to  keep  out  of  high  office  every  '  new  man  ' —  every 
one,  that  is,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  narrow  list  of  some  forty 
ot  fifty  'houses'  who  considered  it  their  right  to  rule  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Gottingen, 

43.  The  attempts  of  the  'opposition'  (see  $39)  were  limited  to 

two  kinds  of  efforts.    First,  they  vainly  wasted  their  strength  in 

noble  but  futile  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  luxuiy 

nanow  policy  and  corruption,  including  however  under  those  harsh 

°^  '^    ,  names  much  that  modem  society  would  regard  as 

'oppOSlllOT.  '  " 

proper  civilisation  and  refinement.  Secondly,  they 
now  and  then  succeeded  by  determined  exertions  in  raising  to 
h^h  office  a  'new  man' — a  Pordus  Cato,  or  a  C.  Flaminius — 
who  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  nobles  during  the  remainder  of 
his  lifetime,  but  rarely  effected  any  political  change  of  import- 
ance. Altt^ether,  the  '  opposition '  seems  fairly  taxable  with 
narrow  views  and  an  inability  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  The  age  was  one  of  '  political  mediocrities.' 
Intent  on  pursuing  their  career  of  conquest  abroad,  the  Roman 
people  cared  little  and  thought  little  of  affairs  at  home.  The 
State  drifted  into  difficultiesj  which  were  unperceived  and  un- 
suspected, till  they  suddenly  declared  themselves  with  startling 
violence  at  the  epoch  whereat  we  have  now  arrived. 

B7  far  the  best  account  of  the  Internal  condition  of  Rome  at  this  period, 
which  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  most  writers  of  Roman  history,  will  l>e 
found  in  the  Kamiicbt  Geicbicbte  of  MouusEN,  book  iii,  chaps,  si.  and  xiL 


FIFTH   FEBIOD. 

From  the  Commtncemml  of  internal  Troubles  under  the  Gracchi  b>  Ihe 
Etfahliskment  of  the  Empire  under  Atigusliu,  B.C.  133  lo  aj>.  3a 

SouToaa.  The  continuons  histories  of  this  period,  composed  by  ancient 
writers,  whether  Greek  or  Latla,  if  we  except  mere  sketches  and  epitomes^ 
are  all  lost.  For  the  earlier  portion  of  it — B.C.  ij3  to  70— our  materials  are 
especially  scanty.  Plutarch,  in  his  Lhxi  al  the  GraecM,  of  Marmi,  SylU, 
Lucullui,  Craiiut,  and  Serterbu,  and  Apf[an,  Dt  Bellit  Ci-viliiiu,  are  the  chief 
authorities;  to  which  may  be  added  Sallust's  Jagurlba,  a  brilliant  and 
valuable  monoi^ph,  together  with  a  few  fragments  of  his  HUteriei.  In  this 
comparatiTe  scarcity  of  sources,  even  the  brief  compendium  of  the  prejudiced 
Patbrculus,  and  the  Bpiipmei  of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  Livv,  come  to 
have  an  importance.    From  about  B.C.  70,  there  is  an  improrement  both  in  the 
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aiDount  and  in  the  character  of  the  extant  materials.  Appian  continues  to  be 
of  service,  as  also  does  Plutarch  in  his  Lhaei  of  Cicero,  Pampey,  Juliiu  C«sar, 
CafQ  iJie  j/oungrr,  Brutus,  and  jtatonhu ;  while  we  obtain,  in  addition,  abundant 
infonnation  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  first,  from  the  contemporary  Speecbtt 
and  Letter]  of  ClCERO,  and  then  fixiin  the  CommaUariei  of  CiESAR  and 
HiBTius.  The  continuous  narratiTe  of  Dio  Cassius  begins  also  from  the 
year  B.C.  69;  the  Caiilhu  of  Sau.vst  belongs  to  the  years  B.C.  66  to  63;  and 
SuzTONius'  Livei  of  JuliuJ  and  Octaviui  fall,  the  one  entirely,  the  other 
partially,  within  the  date  which  terminates  the  period. 

Among  modem  works  wholly  or  specially  devoted  to  this  period  of  Roman 
History  may  be  mentioned — 

De  Bkosses,  Hiitaire  it  la  Republique  Romaine  iaiu  It  court  da  nienu  Siecle. 
Dijon,    1777;    3  vols.  4to.     (Translated  into  German,  with  additions,  by 

SCHLEUTER,  in  1790.) 

Long,  G.,  Deelint  of  the  Roman  Rtpuhitc.  London,  18S4;  3  vols,  Bro. 
A  careful  collection  of  facts,  embracing  an  unusually  small  amount  of  theory. 
(This  work  belongs  in  part  to  the  preceding  period ;  since  it  commences  with 
the  history  of  B.C.  154,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  in  Spain  with 
Viriathus  and  the  Numantians,  and  of  the  contemporary  ciril  history.) 

Drukann,  W.,  GeicMcbte  Roim  in  itiitem  Veiergaifge  van  der  RrpuhlA  Kur 
Monarcbie,     Ktini^berg,  1834-44;  6  vols.  Svo. 

Lau,  Th.,  Die  Graecben  and  ibre  Zeit ;  Hamburg,  18S4;  Svo;  and  the 
tame  author's  Comeliuj  Sulla,  eint  Bii«rapbiei  Hambure,  iSjs  ;  Svo. 

NiTZSCH,  K.  W.,  Die  Graccbett  imdibre  Ferg'dager.     Berlin,  1847 ;  BTO. 

I .  An  epoch  is  now  reached  at  which  the  foreign  wars  of  Rome 
become  few  and  unimportant,  while  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
State  have  once  more  a  grave  and  absorbing  interest.       n^enl 
Civil  troubles  and  commotions  follow  one  another    character  of 
with  great   rapidity ;   and   finally  we  come  to  a  i^"^"^ 
period  when  the  arms  of  the  Romans  are  turned    '^°"'''^"'*^ 
against  themselves,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
engage  in  civil  wars  of  extraordinary  violence.     The  origin  of 
these  disturbances  is  to  be  found  in  the  gulf  which  had  been 
gradually  forming  and  widening  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  nobles  and  the  proletariate.     For  a  long  series  of  years,  from 
the  termination  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Northern  Italy  (b.c.  303  to  177},  the  pressure  of  poverty 
had  been  continually  kept  down  and  alleviated,  partly  by  the 
long  and  bloody  struggles  which  decimated  the  population  and 
so  relieved  the  labour-market,  partly  by  distributions  of  plunder, 
and,  above  all,  by  assignations  of  lands.    .But  the  last  Italian 
colony  was  sent  out  in  B.C.  177 ;  and  a  new  generation  had  now 
grown  up  which   had  neither  received  nor  expected  any  such 
relief.    The  lands  of  Italy  were  all  occupied  ;  no  nation  within 
its  borders  remained  to  be  conquered ;  and  settlements  beyond  the 
seas  possessed  for  the  ordinary  Roman  citizen  few  attractions. 
As  the  wars  came  to  be  less  constant  and  less  sai^inary,  the 
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population  Increased  rapidly,  and  no  vent  was  provided  for  the 
new-comers.  The  labour-market  was  overcrowded ;  it  became 
difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  a  living- ;  and  those  dangers 
arose  which  such  a  condition  of  things  is  sure  to  bring  upon 
a  State. 

Tbenamberaf  adult  male  Roman  citizens,  u-hich  was  but  169,01$  in  B.C.  17], 
had  increased  to  above  jzo,ooo  by  B.C.  ij6,  and  in  B.C.  115  stood  at  390,736. 
In  B.C.  I14  it  was  394,336,  and  in  B.C.  86,  after  the  admission  of  the  Italians, 
it  was  463,000. 

2.  The  state  of  affairs  would   have  been  very  different,  had 

the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  free  labour 

been  enforced  against  the  occupiers  of  the  public 

of  the  rich    domain.     This    domain,  which  had    now  become 

and  poor,     extremely  large  (see  above,  p.  382),  had,  naturally 

inent  offree   enough,  been  occupied  by  the  capitalist  (which  was 

'sute^l™^*  nearly  identical  with  the  governing)  class,  who 
had  at  the  time  seemed  to  compensate  fairly  the 
non-capitalists  by  extremely  liberal  allotments  of  small  plots  of 
ground  in  absolute  property.  But,  while  the  poorer  classes  in- 
creased in  number,  the  richer  were  stationary,  or  even  dwindled. 
Old '  houses '  became  extinct,  while  new  '  houses '  only  with  great 
difficulty  pushed  themselves  into  the  ruling  order.  There  were 
no  means  of  obtaining  much  wealth  at  Rome  except  by  the 
occupation  of  domain  lands  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  fanning  of 
the  revenue,  or  by  the  government  of  the  provinces.  But  these 
sources  of  wealth  were,  all  of  them,  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling 
class,  who  assigned  them,  almost  without  exception,  to  members 
of  their  own  families.  Thus  the  wealthy  were  continually  becom- 
ing more  wealthy,  while  the  poor  grew  poorer.  There  was  no 
appreciable  introduction  of  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  domain  land  was  in  B.C.  133  engrossed  by  the 
members  of  some  forty  or  fifty  Roman  '  houses '  and  by  a  certain 
number  of  rich  Italians,  of  whom  the  former  had  grown  to  be 
enormously  wealthy  by  inheritance,  intermarriages,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  government  employments.  The '  modus  agronim '  estab- 
lished by  Licinius  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  at  least  into  disuse ; 
and  several  thousand  '  jugera '  were  probably  often  held  by  a  single 
man.  Still,  in  all  this  there  would  have  been  no  very  great  hard- 
ship, had  the  domain  land  been  cultivated  by  the  free  labour  of 
Roman  citizens,  either  wholly  or  in  any  decent  proportion.  In 
that  case,  the  noble '  possessor '  must  have  conveyed  to  his  estate, 
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in  whatever  part  of  Italy  it  was  situated,  a  body  of  poor  Roman 
freemen,  who  would  have  formed  a  sort  of  colony  upon  his  land, 
and  would  have  only  differed  from  other  colonists  in  working  for 
wages  instead  of  cultivating  on  their  own  account.  The  Roman 
labour-market  would  have  been  relieved,  and  no  danger  would 
have  threatened  the  State  from  its  lower  orders.  But  it  seemed 
to  the  '  possessor'  more  economical  and  more  convenient  to  cul- 
tivate his  land  by  means  of  slaves,  which  the  numerous  wars  of 
the  times,  together  with  the  regular  slave-trade,  had  made  cheap. 
The  Licinian  enactment  was  therefore  very  early  set  at  nought ; 
and  it  was  not  enforced.  Everywhere  over  Italy  the  public 
domain  was  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves. 

3.  Among  the  more  wise  and  patriotic  of  the  Romans  it  had 
long  been  seen  that  this  state  of  things  was  fraught  with  peril. 
At  Rome  a  proletariate  daily  becoming  poorer  and  Apprehensioa 
more  unwieldy,  content  hitherto  to  be  at  the  beck    to  ih^^'te 

and  call  of  the  nobles,  but  if  it  once  grew  to  be  _    induces 

,  ,  ,  ,  .     Ti.  Semprraiins 

hungry  and  hopeless,  sure  to  be  most  dangerous — in  Gracchus 
Italy  a  vast  slave  population,  composed  largely  of  1°  '*™^ 
those  who  had  known  liberty  and  were  not  deficient  his  laws. 
in  intelligence,  harshly  treated  and  without  any  attachment  to 
its  masters,  which  might  be  expected  on  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  and  f^ht  desperately  for  freedom — the  govern- 
ment, if  an  outbreak  occurred,  dependent  on  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,  who  might  lai^ely  sympathise  with  the  poorer  classes, 
from  which  they  were  in  great  measure  taken — such  a  combina- 
tion boded  ill  for  peace,  and  claimed  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  who  pretended  to  the  name  of  statesmen.  Unhappily,  at  Rome, 
statesmen  were  '  few  and  far  between  ; '  yet,  about  B.C  140, 
Lielius  (the  friend  of  Scipio)  had  recc^ised  the  peril  of  the  situ- 
ation and  had  proposed  some  fresh  agrarian  enactments  as  a 
remedy,  but  had  been  frightened  from  his  purpose  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  nobles  threatened.  Matters  went  on  in  the  old 
groove  till  B.C.  133,  when  at  length  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs,  Ti. 
Sempronius  Gracchus  by  name,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest 
Plebeian  houses,  came  forward  with  a  set  of  propositions,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress  among  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  substitution  of  free  cultivators  of  the  small  yeoman 
class  for  the  gangs  of  disaffected  slaves  who  were  now  spread 
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over  the  country.  The  exact  measures  which  he  proposed  were, 
(i)  The  revival  of  the  obsolete  law  of  Licinius,  fixing  the  amount 
of  domain  land  which  a  man  might  legally  occupy  at  500  jugera, 
with  the  modification  that  he  might  hold  also  35ojugera  for  each 
of  his  unemancipat^d  adult  sons;  (2)  The  appointment  of  a  stand- 
ii^  commission  of  three  members  to  enforce  the  law ;  (3)  The 
division  among  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  State-lands  which  would 
by  the  operation  of  the  first  provision  become  vacant ;  (4)  The 
compensation  of  the  possessores  on  account  of  their  losses  from 
improvements  made  on  the  lands  which  they  relinquished  by  the 
assignment  to  them  of  the  portions  of  land  which  they  legally 
retained  in  absolute  ownership ;  and  (5)  The  proviso  that  the  new 
allotments,  when  once  made,  should  be  inalienable. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Gracchus  was  actuated  by  any  but  pure 
and  patriotic  motives.  The  servile  war  which  was  raging  in  Sicily  (b.c.  134 
to  1 33)  indicated  a  danger  which  might  at  any  moment  extend  to  Italy,  and 
which  did  in  fact  show  itself  in  places,  as  paiticulariy  at  Miatumx  and  Sin- 
uessa.  And  some  poor-law  or  other,  some  legal  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress  at  Rome,  was  a  State  necessity. 

4.  The  propositions  of  Gracchus  were  intensely  disagreeable  to 
the  bulk  of  the  nobility  and  to  a  certain  number  of  the  richer 

Italians,  who  had,  legally  or  illegally,  become  occu- 
opposed  piers  of  the  domain  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which 
^"^  P^^    't  was  proposed  to  establish  as  the  limit.    Naturally 

therefore  his  laws  were  opposed.  The  opposition 
was  led  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  tribune  Octavius,  who 
by  his  veto  prevented  the  vote  of  the  tribes  from  being  taken. 
An  unseemly  contention  followed,  which  Gracchus,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  for  his  cause,  terminated  by  proposing  to  the 
tribes,  and  carrying,  the  deposition  of  his  adversary.  The  laws 
were  then  passed,  a  commission  was  appointed  (Gracchus,  his 
brother  Caius,  and  Ap.  Claudius,  his  father-in-law),  and  the  work 
of  resumption  and  distribution  commenced. 

5,  But  it  was  more  easy  to  initiate  than  to  carry  out  a  measure 
of  such  extent  and  complication,  and  one  that  aroused  such  fierce 

passions,  as  that  which  the  bold  tribune  had  taken 
in  hand.  Ashe  advanced  in  his  work  his  popularity 
waned.  His  adversaries  took  heart ;  and,  to  secure  himself  and 
his  cause,  he  was  forced  to  propose  fresh  laws  of  a  more  and  more 
revolutionary  character.  The  propositions  which  he  made,  and  his 
.  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  secure  his  re-election,  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  them,  goaded  his  enemies  to  fury  ;  and  the  Senate 
itself,  with  Scipio  Nasica  at  its  head,  took  the  lead  in  a  violent 
attack  upon  him  as  he  presided  in  the  Tribes,  and  murdered  him 
in  open  day  together  with  300  of  his  partisans. 

The  proposab  of  Gracchus  to  gi?ethe  Equestriao  Order  a  distinct  political 
status,  bf  conferring  on  it  the  right  to  furnish  one-half  of  the  judices,  hitherto 
taken  0QI7  from  the  Senate,  to  grant  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  cndt  causey 
and  to  claim  for  the  people  the  entire  right  of  administering  the  newlf-gained 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  (besides  determining  the  disposition  of  the  treasure  in 
their  own  fovour),  vere  measures  of  a  far  more  revolutionarf  character  than 
his  Agrarian  Law,  which  was  less  severe  than  that  of  Licinius. 

6.  The  open  murder  of  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  eng^ed  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  was  an  unprecedented  act  in  Roman  History 
(for  the  assassination  of  Genucius,  B.C.  471,  had  . 


would  no  longer  hold  its  ground,  and  the  State  would  but  afier 
become  a  prey  to  the  violent  and  the  unscrupulous.  pr^^iJ,gs 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  evil  deed  done  recoiled  "*  suspeQtfed, 
upon  its  authors.  Nasica,  denounced  as  a  murderer 
on  all  hands,  though  unprosecuted,  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  and 
go  into  banishment.  The  Agrarian  Commission  of  Gracchus 
was  renewed,  and  allowed  to  continue  its  labours.  Moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  democratic  leaders  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  Gracchus  would  have  secured  important  results  for  the 
poor  from  the  martyrdom  of  their  champion  ;  but  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  new  commissioners,  Carbo  and  Flaccus,  disgusted 
the  moderate  party  at  Rome  and  large  numl>ers  of  the  Italians  ; 
the  Senate  found  itself  strong  enough  to  quash  the  Commission 
and  assign  the  execution  of  the  Sempronian  Law  to  the  ordinary 
executive,  the  consuls ;  and  finally,  when,  by  the  assassination 
of  the  younger  Africanus,  the  democrats  had  put  themselves 
decidedly  in  the  wroi^,  it  was  able  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
suspend  proceedings  under  the  law  altogether. 

7.  A  lull  in  the  storm  now  occurred — a  period  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  during  which  only  a  fflw  mutterings  were  heard,  indi- 
cations to  the  wise  that  all  was  not  over.     A  claim    TraDquiiiiiy 
to  the  franchise  began  to  be  urged  by  the  Latins  and   l'"'? '™FJ- 
It3lian5,and  to  find  advocates  among  the  democratic        of  the 
Romans,  who  thought  that  in  the  accession  of  these      it"''""*- 
fresh  members  to  the  tribes  they  saw  a  means  of  more  effectually . 
E  e 
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controlling  the  Senate,  Q.  Fabius  Flaccus,  the  consul  of  B,c.  il^, 
formulated  these  claims  into  a  law ;  but  the  Senate  contriv«i  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  by  sending  him  upon  foreign  service.    The 

Revolt  of  revolt  of  the  disappointed  Fregellae  followed ;  and 
FreeeUae.  jjjg  bloody  vengeance  taken  on  the  unhappy  town 
frightened  the  Italians,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  into  silence. 
Meanwhile,  the  younger  Gracchus,  who  had  gone  as  quaestor  into 
Sardinia,  B.C.  126,  was  detained  there  by  the  Senate's  orders  till 
B.C.  144,  when  he  suddenly  returned  to  Rome  and  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Tribunate. 

Petty  Wiura  of  thlB  Period.  Revolt  of  Aristonicua  in  Asia,  B.C.  iji. 
Revolt  put  down,  B.C.  139.  War  in  Illyria,  ibid.  Guerilla  War  in  Sardinia, 
B.C.  1*6  to  la^.  War  with  the  Salluvii  (Ligurians)  for  the  protection  of 
MassiJia,  B.C.  las  to  iij.     B^earic  isles  conquered  by  Metellus,  B.C.  113. 

8.  The  measures  of  C.  Gracchus  were  more  varied  and  more 
sweeping  than  those  of  his  elder  brother ;   but  they  were  cast 

Democratic    in  the  Same  mould.      He  had  the  same  two  objects 

reforms  of    jj,  yjg^ — jjjg  ^cMd  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 

the  jrotmger  *^  ' 

Gracchus,  depression  of  the  power  of  the  Senate.  Like  his 
mnrdmd  brother,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  exertions  in  the 
B.C.  12L  popular  cause ;  but  he  effected  more.  His  elevation 
of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  his  system  of  corn-largesses — the 
'  Roman  poor-law,'  as  it  has  been  called — survived  him,  and 
became  permanent  parts  of  the  constitution.  To  him  is  also 
attributable  the  extension  of  the  Roman  colonial  system  into  the 
provinces.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man ;  but  he  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play ;  and  he  was  wanting  in  the  tact  and  discretion 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required.  The  Senate, 
being  far  more  than  his  match  in  finesse  and  manceuvre,  triumphed 
over  him,  though  not  without  once  more  having  recourse  to 
violence,  and  staining  the  streets  and  prisons  of  Rome  with  the 
blood  of  above  3000  of  her  citizens. 

HensuTea  of  tha  youngier  Qracohus.  1.  Renewal  of  his  brother's 
Agrarian  Law.  with  modifications, — viz,  {a)  A  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
allotments ;  (b)  The  retention  of  the  allottees  in  the  position  of  patiesJom  by 
the  proviso  that  they  should  pay  an  annual  quit-rent  to  the  State ;  (e)  The 
requirement  of  good  character  as  a  condition  in  all  claimants  of  allotments; 
(W)  An  arrangement  for  settling  the  new  allottees,  or  at  any  rate  a  portion  of 
thera,  in  colonies,  at  Capua,  Tarentum,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere.  S.  Law 
requiring  the  State  to  sell  com  at  a  loss  to  all  Roman  citizens  who  should 
aptply  for  it,  unsound  in  principle  and  injurious  to  the  State  in  practice,  but 
founded  on  the  old  precedent  of  similar  sales  in  time  of  famine.  S.  Law 
fixing  the  minimum  of  ^e  for  enlistment  at  17,  and  requiring  the  State  to 
furnish  the  soldiers'  clothes.  4.  Law  transfeiring  the  duty  of  furnishing 
jories  {jttdiea)  from  the  Senate  to  the  Knights  (equita),  and  thereby  eletating 
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the  Knights  bto  a  distinct '  Order.'  6.  Law  requiring  the  Senate  to  deter* 
mine  the  Consular  provinces  beforehand,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  Consuls  them- 
selves to  decide  b;  lot  or  agreement  which  province  each  should  administer. 
6.  Law  assigning  the  taxation  of  the  new  province  of' Asia'  to  the  Roman 
Censors.  7.  Law  assigning  the  management  of  the  public  roads  in  Italy  to 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  And  8.  Proposal,  which  did  not  become  law,  to 
extend  the  Roman  franchise,  at  anyrate  to  all  the  Latin  colonies ;  perhaps  to  all 
free  Italians,  This  last  proposition,  which  was  at  once  just  and  really  advanta- 
geous to  the  State,  lost  C.  Gracchus  his  popularity  with  the  existing  voters ;  and 
the  Senate  then,  by  encouraging  the  tribune,  Livius  Drusus,  to  outbid  him  in 
popular  offers,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  carried  out,  completed  Us 
ruin.  When,  in  B.C.  191,  he  &iled  to  obtain  his  re-election  to  the  Tribunate, 
the  aristocrats  knew  that  they  might  safely  sweep  him  from  their  path. 

The  colony  sent,  at  the  instance  of  C.  Gracchus,  to  Carthage  in  B.C.  111. 
was  followed  by  another,  which  was  founded  at  Aqu«  Scjitix  (Aix  in  Provence) 
in  the  same  year,  and  by  a  third,  Narbo  Marcius  (Narbonne),  founded  four 
years  later,  B.C.  118,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  where  it  approaches  Spain. 

9.  The  death  of  C,  Gracchus  was  followed  within  a  short  space 
by  the  practical  repeal  of  his  Agrarian  law.  First  the  proviso  that 
the  allotments  made  under  it  should  be  inalienable  ^^^  Acnarian 
was  abrogated,  so  that  the  rich  might  recover  them        law  u 
through    mortgage  or  purchase.     Then  a  law  was      ^^'^'^    ' 
passed  forbidding  any  further  allotments  ('  Lex  Boria  ')  and  im- 
posing a  quit -rent  on  all '  possessores,'  the  whole  amount  of  which 
was  to  be  annually  distributed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.      Finally,   by   the   '  Lex  Thoria,'   the   quit-rents   were 
abolished,  and  the  domain  land  in  the  hands  of  the  '  possessores ' 
was  made  over  to  them  absolutely. 

The  other  laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  except  those  which  were  in  their  nature 
temporary,  seem  to  have  remained  in  force  either  permanently  or  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  'Lex  Frumentaria'  became  the  foundation  of  a 
regular  system.  That  with  respect  to  the  '  judices'  lasted  till  the  time  of  Sulla, 
who  restored  the  right  of  fiiraishiDg  them  to  the  Senate,  B.C.  Bo, 

The  History  of  the  Gracchi  and  their  period  has  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  historical  monographs.  Besides  the  works  on  this  point  mentioned  above, 
(p.  41}]  the  reader  may  consult — 

Hegewisck,  D.  H.,  Geicbichle  der  Graechiichen  Vnntben.    Altona,  iSoi. 

Heeren,  a.  H.  L.,  Gesebicbie  <Ur  burgerlicben  Uamben  da-  Craecben  in  his 
Vermiicbtt  biiUriscbc  Sebii/irii,  vo).  iii.     Gottingen,  1S14, 

10.  TTie  twenty  years  from  B.C.  120  to  100  formed  a  time  of 
comparative  internal  tranquillity.  Rome  during  this  period  was 
under  the  government  of  the  aristocratical  party, 

which  directed  her  policy  and  filled  up  most  of  the       period. 
high  offices.    But  the  party  was  during  the  whole    Pfoe^*^ «' 
period  losing  ground.    The  corruption  of  the  upper 
classes  was  gradually  increasing,  and — what  was  worse  for  their 
interests — was  becoming  more  generally  known.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  Jugurthine  War  brought  it  prominently  into  notice. 
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At  the  same  time  the  democratic  party  was  learning  its  strength. 
It  found  itself  able  by  vigorous  eflTorts  to  cany  its  candidates  and 
its  measures  in  the  Tribes.  It  learnt  to  use  the  weapons  which 
had  proved  so  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles — violence  and 
armed  tumult — against  them.  And,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period,  it  obtained  leaders  as  bold  and  ruthless  as  those  who 
in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  had  secured  the  victory  for  the  opposite 
faction. 

The  severe  exercise  of  the  censorship  (especially  B.C.  115),  the  sumptuary 
laws,  the  trials  and  inquiries  (qumtlioiteJ)  of  this  period,  revealed  rather  than 
checked  the  growing  corruption.  Almost  everf  man  at  Rome  was  found  to 
have  his  price.  Foreign  princes  bought  their  crowns  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
who  in  their  turn  bought  their  offices  of  the  people.  The  judges,  whether 
senators  or  knights,  sold  their  decisions.  Wealth  continually  flowed  in  from 
the  gifts  of  the  dependent  monarchs  and  the  plunder  of  the  provincials. 
Enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  almost  every  governor,  quKstor,  and  farmer 
of  the  revenue. 

II.  While  internally  Rome  remained  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
externally  she  was  engaged  in  several  most  important  and  even 

Wars  of  the  dangerous  wars.  The  year  of  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
P*""^  chus,  B.C.  141,  saw  the  conquest  of  Southern  Gaul 
effected  by  the  victories  of  Domitius  and  Fabius,  and  the  formation 
of  that  new  '  Province,'  whereto  the  title  has  ever  since  adhered  as 
a  proper  name  (Provence).  Three  years  later,  b,c.  118,  the  troubles 
began  in  Africa  which  led  to  the  Jugurthine  War.  That  war  was 
chiefly  important  for  the  revelation  which  it  made  of  Roman 
aristocratic  corruption,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  first  brought  pro- 
minently into  notice  the  two  great  party-leaders,  Marius  and 
Sulla.  Scarcely  was  it  ended  when  a  real  danger  threatened 
Rome  from  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  a  danger  from  which 
Marius,  the  best  general  of  the  time,  with  difficulty  saved  her. 

Detaila  of  the  Juffurthins  War.    Assassination  of  Hiempsal  by  Jngurtha, 

B.C.  iiS.   Appeal  of  Adherbal  to  Rome,  and  partition  of  the  kingdom  between 

,.         him  and  Jugurtha,  B.C.  117.     Aggressions  of  Jugurtha  00 

JuOTrthiDe      Adherbal,  B.C.   116  to   iij.      His  siege  of  Cirta— Adherbal 

"''  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  B.C.  iia.     The  tribune,  C.  Mem- 

Ul-i'oe        mius,  forces  the  Senate  to  declare  war  against  Jugurtha ;  and 

the  consul,  Catpumius  Bestia,  is  sent  against  him ;  but  he  bribes 

Calpumius  to  make  peace,  B.C.  iii.    Jugurtha  is  summoned  to  Rome,  and 

obeys  the  summons.  Memmlus  accuses,  but  another  tribune,  Bxbius,  protects 

him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  depart,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  contrived  at 

Rome  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  Massiva,  on  whom  the  Romans  were  about 

to  confer  his  crown.    War  resumed,  B.C.  no,  by  the  consul  Albinus,  who, 

however,  effects  nothing.    His  brother,  Aulus,  succeeds  to  the  ctanmand  as 

pro-prxtor,  B.C.  109,  and,  being  defeated,  makes  a  peace,  which  the  Senate 

refuses  to  confirm ;  and  the  war  is  intrusted  to  Metellos,  who  takes  Marios 

with  him  as  his  lieutenant,    Metellus  captured  Chrta,  b.c  ioS,  and  most  of 
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the  other  cities;  Jugurtha  tates  refuge  at  the  court  of  the'Mnuretanian  king, 
Bocchus.  Marius,  having  gone  to  Rome,  obtains  the  consulship,  and  is  seat 
out,  B.C.  107,  to  superaede  Metellus.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  is  appoiated  his 
quaestor.  Marius  twice  defeats  Bocchus.  Long  negotiations  follow,  which 
Sulla  conducts,  and  at  last  Bocchus  consents  to  surrender  Jugurtha,  B.C.  106, 
who  is  kd  in  triumph  and  then  starved  to  death,  B.C.  104. 

12.  Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha  was  over,  that  with  the 
northern  barbarians  had  begun.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones — 
Celts  probably  and  Germans — issuing,  as  it  would  Cimbric 
seem,  from  the  tract  beyond  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  i»™K»' 
appeared  suddenly  in  vast  numbers  in  the  region  between  those 
streams  and  the  Alps,  ravaging  it  at  their  will,  and  from  time  to 
time  threatening,  and  even  crossit^,  the  Roman  frontier,  and  in- 
flicting losses  upon  the  Roman  armies.  The  natives  of  the  r^ion 
especially  subject  to  their  ravages,  in  great  part,  joined  them, 
especially  the  Ambrones,  Tigurini,  and  Tectosages.  As  early  as 
B.C.  113  a  horde  of  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  the 
consul,  Cn,  Papirius  Carbo,  in  Istria.  In  B,C.  109,  Cimbri  appeared 
on  the  borders  of  Roman  Gaul  (Provence)  and  demanded  lands. 
Opposed  by  the  consul,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  they  attacked  and 
drfeated  him  ;  and  from  this  time  till  B.C.  loi,  the  war  raged 
almost  continuously,  Marius  finally  bringing  it  to  a  close  by  his 
victory  near  Vercells  in  that  year. 

Dstaila  of  tlia  Cimbrio  War.     Defeat  of  Junius  Silanus  in  Gaul,  B.C.  109. 
Of  I"  Cassius  Lnnginus,  B.C.  107.    Great  defeat  of  Q;  Servilius  Ciepio  and 
Cn.  Mallius  in  the  same  regicHi,  B.C.  105.    Marius  made  con-    ^   .  '   -hi 
sul,  B.C.  104.    The  Cimbri  invade  Spain,  and  engage  the  Ceiti-    *-      ,  ^        ' 
berians,  who  after  a  while  defeat  them  and  compel  them  to        109.101 
re-cross  the  Pyrenees.    Marius,  meanwhile,  with  Sulla  as  his 
b^te,  organises  his  army.    First  appearance  of  the  Teutones  upon  the  scene, 
B.C.  roj— thef  join  the  Cimbri  in  Gaul,  and  arrange  a  combined  attack  on 
Italy,  the  Teutones  undertaking  to  force  their  way  through  Provence  and 
the  Western  passes,  while  the  Cimbri  entered  Switzerland  and  sought  the 
passes  already  known  to  them  towards  the  East.    Marius,  who  is  re-elected 
consul  year  after  year,  reniains  in  Provence  to  resist  the  Teutones,  while  his 
colleague  of  the  year  B.C.  loa,  C,  Lutatius  Catulus,  awaits  the  Cimbri  in  North 
Italy.    Great  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aquse 
Sestiz  (Ais) — 150,000  dain  and  90,000  made  prisoners,  B.C.  loi.     Invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  101.     Defeat  of  Lutatius  on  the  Athesis  (Adige). 
The  Cimbri  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Po,  expecting  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  T^tones.    They  are  met  near  Vercellse  by  the  combined  armies  of 
Marius  and  Lutatius,  and  suffer  a  complete  defeat — 140,000  fall;  60,000  are 
made  prisoners  j  and  the  war  is  thus  brought  to  a  close. 

13.  The  victories  of  Aquse  Sextiae  and  Vercellie  raised  Marius 
to  a  dangerous  eminence.  Never,  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  had  a  single  citizen  so  far  outshone  all  rivals. 
Had  Marius  possessed  real  statesmanship,  he  might  have  anti- 
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cipated  the  work  of  Julius,  and  have  imposed  himself  on  the  State 

Civil  ironble*  *^   ''^  permanent  head.     But,  though   sufficiently 

■tRome;     ambitious,  he  wanted  judgment  and  firmness.     He 

Sat^^X.    ^^^  "**  ^^^^  ^"'^  definite  views,  either  of  the  exact 

=-°'         position  to  which  he   aspired,  or  of  the   means 

whereby  he  was  to  attain  to  it.      His  course  was 

marked  by  hesitation  and  indecision.     Endeavouring  to  please 

all  parties,  he  pleased  none.   At  first  allying  himself  with  Glaucia 

and  Saturninus,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  long  series  of  measures, 

by  which   the  latter — the  first  thorough  Roman  demagogue — 

sought  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  lower  orders.     He  encouraged 

the  persecution  of  Metellus,  and  gladly  saw  him  driven  into  exile, 

thus  deeply  offending  the  senatorial  party.  But  when  the  violence 

and  recklessness  of  his  allies  had  provoked  an  armed  resistance 

and  civil  disturbances  began,  he  shrank  from  boldly  casting  in 

his  lot  with  the  innovators,  and,  while  attempting  to  screen,  in 

fact  sacrificed,  his  friends. 

Election  of  Marius  to  his  sixth  consubhip,  B.C.  lot.  Saturninus  seeks 
the  tribunate,  but  is  defeated  by  Nonius ;  whereupon  he  hus  Nonius  murdered 
and  hiroself  elected  by  a  packed  assembly  in  his  place.  He  then,  b.c.  ioo, 
brings  forward  the  following  measures : — (i)  A  law  to  assign  extensive  tracts 
of  land  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  Africa,  to  all  those,  whether  Romans  or 
Italians,  who  had  served  under  Marius;  the  amount  which  individuals  were 
to  receive  being  as  much,  in  some  instances,  as  loo  jugers.  (i)  A  law  to  plant 
lar^  colonies  in  Sicily,  Achca,  and  Macedonia.  (})  A  law  to  supply  the 
settlers  with  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  enable  them  to  stock  their 
lands.  Degradation  of  the  Senate,  which  is  required  to  jqofar  to  the  first  law. 
Refusal  of  Sletellus  leads  to  his  exile.  Fourth  law  of  Saturninus — to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  com  annually  distributed  to  Roman  citizens  (see  p.  418)  from 
6^  ases  the  modius  to  i  of  an  as.  Riots  excited  by  the  nobles  prevent  the 
passing  of  this  law.  Fresh  riots  at  the  consular  elections.  C.  Memmius 
beaten  to  death  by  the  partisans  of  Glaucia  and  Saturninus.  The  Senate  declare 
Glaucia  and  Saturninus  public  enemies,  who  thereupon  seize  the  Capitol. 
Hesitation  of  Marius ;  he  at  last  consents  to  act  against  them.  They  sur- 
render, trusting  to  his  protection.  He  endeavours  to  secure  them  a  formal 
trial ;  but  the  partisans  of  the  Senate  attack  them  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  where 
Marius  has  confined  them,  and  put  them  to  death. 

14.  The  fall  of  Saturninus  was  followed,  B,c.  99,  by  the  recall  of 

Time  of      Metellus  from  banishment,  and  the  voluntary  exile 

iranquiiUiy,    of  the  haughty  and  now  generally  unpopular  Marius. 

Renewed      That  great  general  but  poor  statesman  retired  to 

"o"**'^-      Asia  and  visited   the    court   of  Mithridates.     The 

M.  Livins     triumph  of  his  rival,  though  stained  by  the  murder 

Drusus.       Qf  another  tribune,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  given 

peace  to  Rome  ;   but  the  period  of  tranquillity  was  not  of  long 

duration.     In  B.C.  91,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  Drusus 
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who  had  opposed  C.  Gracchus,  brought  forward  a  set  of  measures, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  reconcilement,  at  Rome,  of  the 
Senatorian  with  the  Equestrian  Order,  and,  in  Italy,  of  the  claims 
of  the  Italians  with  those  of  the  old  citizens  of  Rome.  There  had 
now  been  for  thirty  years  a  stni^le  at  Rome  between  the  nobles 
and  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  question  of  which  of  the  two  should 
furnish  'Ca&judices  (see  above,  p.  417);  expectations  had  been  also 
for  about  the  same  space  of  time  held  out  to  the  Italians  gene- 
rally that  they  would  be  accepted  into  full  citizenship.  It  was  ven- 
turesome in  Dnisus  to  address  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  both  these  great  questions.  Successfully  to  grapple  with  them 
a  man  was  required  of  6rst-rate  powers,  one  who  could  h.«id 
opposing  classes  to  his  will,  and  compel  or  induce  them  to  accept, 
however  reluctantly,  the  compromise  which  he  considered  just  or 
expedient.  Drusus  seems  to  have  possessed  mere  good  intentions, 
combined  with  average  ability.  He  carried  his '  lex  dejudiciis,'  but 
was  unable  to  pass  that  extending  the  franchise.  Once  more  tie 
Roman  conservatives  had  recourse  to  assassination,  and  delayed  a 
necessary  reform  by  a  bold  use  of  the  knife,  Drusus  was  murdered 
before  his  year  of  office  was  out ;  and  the  laws  which  he  had 
passed  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  government. 

The  'L«x  Setnpronia  judiciaria,'  which  made  the  knights  furnish  the 
'judices,'  B.C.  laj  (see  p.  41S),  nas  repealed,  B.C.  ia6,  by  s  law  of  Q^Cxpio 
Servilius,  which  restored  their  old  right  to  the  Senate.  But  this  Serviiian  law 
was  set  aside  by  that  of  the  tribune,  C.  Servjlius  Glaucla,  B.C.  104,  which 
recalled  into  force  the  Sempronia»  enactment.    The  compromise  of  Drusus 

E laced  the  knights  and  the  Senate  on  an  equal  footing-  Three  hundred 
nights,  elected  by  the  order,  were  to  form  the  panel  together  with  three 
hundred  senators.  The  repeal  of  this  law  restored  to  the  knights  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  much-coveted  privilege. 

15.  The  murder  of  Drusus  drove  the  Italians  to  despair.  Accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  long  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  obtaining    g^^^i  ^^, 
the  advantages  of  citizenship — the  chief  of  which         ^^ 
were  lands,  cheap  com,  and  the  covert  bribery  of 
laigesses— the  tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  finding  their 
champion  murdered  and  their  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground,  flew 
to  arms.     Eight  nations,  chiefly  of  the  Sabine  stock,  entered  into 
close  alliance,  chose  Corfinium  in  the  Pelignian  Apennines  for 
their  capital,  and  formed  a  federal  republic,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of '  Italia.'     At  the  outset,  great  success  attended  the 
eflbrt ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Rome  must  have  succumbed.    Lucius 
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Cjesar,  one  of  the  consuls,  Perperna,  one  of  his  legates,  and  Pos- 
tumius,  the  prastor,  were  defeated.  The  allies  overran  Campania, 
destroyed  a  consular  army  under  Csepio,  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  northern  Italians,  whose  fidelity  now  wavered. 
But  the  sagacious  policy  of  Rome  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
secured  her  a  triumph  which  she  could  not  have  accomplished  by 
arms  alone.  The  'Julian  Law'  conferred  full  citizenship  both 
on  such  of  the  Italians  as  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  hitherto, 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabines  proper,  Hernicans,  &c.,  and 
also  on  all  such  as  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  ceased  to  take  part 
in  it.  By  this  proviso  the  revolt  became  disorganised  ;  a  '  peace 
party '  was  formed  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies  ;  nation  after  nation 
fell  away  from  the  league  ;  Rome  gained  successes  in  the  field; 
and  at  last,  when  only  Samnium  and  Lucania  remained  in  arms, 
the  policy  of  concession  was  once  more  adroitly  used,  and  the 
'  Lex  Plotia,'  which  granted  all  that  the  allies  had  ever  claimed, 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Details  of  the  Boolal  War.  Formation  of  the  League  between  the 
eight  nations—viz.  the  Marsi,  Mamicini,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Picentini,  Samnites, 
Apuli,  and  Lucani,  B.C.  90.  Pompsedius  and  Papius  made  'consuls.'  Great 
successes  of  the  allies.  Revolt  threatens  to  spread  into  Nurth  Ital?.  Passage 
of  the  '  Lex  Julia.'  Resistance  of  the  allies  slackens,  B.C.  89.  Sulla  and  the 
elder  Pompey  gain  advantages.  Campania  recovered.  Corfinium  taken. 
Passage  of  the  'Les  Plotia.'  Submission  of  the  Peligni  and  Vestini,  B.C.  SS — 
then  of  the  Marrucini  and  Marsi.  Rebellion  trampled  out  in  Lucania  and 
Samnium. 

16.  The  part  taken  by  Marius  In  the  Social  War  had  redounded 
little  to  his  credit.     He  had  served  as  legate  to  the  consul,  Ruti- 
Exfllttttion  of  ''"^'  '"  ^^  ^^^^  disastrous  year,  and  had  declined 
Suiu.        battle  when  Pompasdius  offered  it.      Probably  his 
Mnriii^,°     sympathies  were  with  the  revolters,  and  he  had  no 
His  triumph,    desire  to  push  them  to  extremities.     Sulla,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by 
his  campaigns  of  B.C.  89  and  88  ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Senate  as  the  commander  who 
was  to  undertake  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which  needed  a 
first-rate  general.    But  this  selection  deeply  offended  Marius,  who 
had  long  regarded  the  conduct  of  that  struggle  as  his  due.  Deter- 
mined to  displace  his  rival,  or  perhaps  actuated  by  a  less  selfi^ 
motive,  he  suddenly  undertook  the  open  championship  of  the 
Italians,  whose  forced  admission  to  the  franchise  the  government 
was  attempting  to  make  a  mockery  by  confining  them,  despite 
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thdr  lai^e  numbers,  to  some  eight  or  ten  tribes.  At  his  inst^- 
tion,  the  tribune,  Sulpicius,  proposed,  and,  by  means  of  tumult, 
carried  a  law  distributing  the  new  voters  through  all  the  tribes, 
and  thus  giving  them  the  complete  control  of  the  Comitia.  At 
Oac  same  time,  he  enrolled  in  the  tribes  a  large  number  of  freed- 
men.  Comitia  thus  formed  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
enactment  depriving  Sulla  of  his  post,  and  transferring  the  com- 
mand to  Marius,  B.C.  88. 

17.  The  insulted  consul  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  his 
adversary.     Quitting  Rome,  he  made  an  appeal  to  his  legions, 
and    finding   them    ready  to   back   his  claims,  he     Sull»  tdtes 
marched  straight  upon  the  capital.   The  step  seems       "P  '"™ 

to  have  been  a  complete  surprise  to  Marius,  who  had  Rome  as  ■ 
taken  no  precautions  to  meet  it.  In  vain  did  the  ""i"*™^- 
Roman  people  seek  to  defend  their  city  from  the  hostile  entrance 
of  Roman  troops  under  a  Roman  general.  A  threat  of  applying 
the  torch  to  their  houses  quelled  them.  In  vain  Marius,  collecting 
such  forces  as  he  could  find,  withstood  his  rival  in  the  streets  and 
at  first  repulsed  him.  The  hasty  levies  which  alone  he  had  been 
able  to  raise  were  no  match  for  the  legionaries.  The  victory 
remained  with  Sulla ;  and  the  defeated  Marians  were  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Through  a  wondttful  series  of  adventuresi 
the  late  director  of  affairs  at  Rome,  with  his  son,  reached  Africa 
an  almost  unattended  fugitive, 

18.  Meantime,  at  Rome,  the    consul,  confident  in  his  armed 
strength,  proscribed  his  adversaries,  repealed  the  Sulpician  laws, 
put  Sulpicius  himself  to  death,  and  passed  various     He  departs 
measures  favourable  to  the  nobility.     But  he  could      R^don. 
not  remain  permanently  at  the  capital.     The  affairs     League  of 
of  the  East  called  him  away  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he       Marias, 
gone  than  the  flames  of  civil  war  burst  out  afresh.      ■■<=■  w. 
Cinna,  raised  to  the  consulate  by  the  popular  party,  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  exiled  Marius  and  to  re-enact  the  laws  of  Sulpicius. 
But  the  aristocrats  took  arms.    Cinna,  forced  to  fly,  threw  himself, 
like  Sulla,  upon  the  l^onaries,  and  having  obtained  their  support, 
and  also  that  of  the  Italians  generally,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
invited  Marius  over  from  Africa,  marched  on  Rome  with  his  parti- 
sans.   Again  the  city  was  taken,  and  this  time  was  treated  like 
one  conquered  from  an  enemy.     The  friends  of  Sulla  were  but- 
chered; the  houses  ofthe  rich  plundered;  and  the  honour  of  noble 
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families  put  at  the  mercy  of  slaves.  Prosecutions  of  those  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  followed.  Sulia  was  proscribed,  and  a 
reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated  which  lasted  for  several  months. 
But  the  death  of  Marius  early  in  B.C.  86  put  a  stop  to  the  worst  of 
these  horrors,  though  Rome  remained  for  two  years  longer  under  a 
species  of  dictatorship,  constitutional  forms  being  suspended. 

Capture  of  Rome,  B.C.  87.  Marius  and  Cinna  assume  the  consulshfp.  Death 
of  Marius,  Jan,  i],  s.c.  Z6.  Ginna  sole  consul.  Law  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
reduces  debts  to  one-third  of  their  real  amount.  Cinna  contioues  bis  consul- 
ship, and  joins  with  himself  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  B.C.  85.  Threatening  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Sulla  in  the  East  The  consuls  determine  to  proceed  against 
him,  but  the  soldiers  decline  to  engage  in  civil  war,  and  murder  Cinna  at 
Ancona.  Carbo  sole  consul  till  B.C.  S4.  when  Norbanus  and  L.  Scipio  are 
ehctid,  Agrarian  law  proposed,  and  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  who  had 
served  under  Ciuna  or  Marius. 

19.  Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  Sulla   had  been  victorious  over 

Mithridates,  had  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor, 

„.     ,    .       crushed  Fimbria,  the  Marian  partisan,  who  sought 
First  Mithn-  ,        ...         \- ,  .     ,  ,  ,,  ,  r 

datic  War,     to  depnve  him  of  his  laurels,  collected  vast  sums  of 

g^^  money,  and  above  all  brought  a  large  Roman  army 
to  feel  that  devotion  to  his  person  which  is  easily 
inspired  in  soldiers  by  a  successful  general.  It  is  creditable  to 
Sulla  that  he  at  no  moment  allowed  his  private  quarrels  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  interests,  but  postponed  the  rectification  of 
his  own  wrongs  until  he  had  taken  ample  vengeance  for  those  of 
his  country.  The  peace  of  Dardanus  was  in  the  highest  d^ree 
honourable  to  Rome  and  humiliating  to  Mithridates,  who  not  only 
abandoned  all  his  conquests,  but  consented  to  a  fine  of  2,000 
talents  and  surrendered  his  fleet.  Having  accomplished  in  five 
campaigns,  conducted  mainly  from  his  private  resources,  all  the 
objects  of  the  war,  Sulla  could  with  propriety  address  himself  to 
the  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Marians,  and  having  put 
down  Fimbria  in  Asia,  could  make  his  arrangements  for  fighting 
out  the  civil  struggle,  which  had  long  been  inevitable,  in  Italy  and 
at  Rome  itself. 

Detallfl  of  the  First  Mlthrld&tlo  War.  Mithridates  overruns  Asia 
Minor,  and  defeats  the  Roman  general.  Ma.  Aquilliiis.  General  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  B.C.  88,  Revolt  of  Athens,  into  which  Mithridates  throws 
a  strong  garrison,  B.C.  87.  Sulla  lands  in  Epirus,  with  50,000  men.  Siege 
of  Athens  and  Piraeas.  Athens  taken,  March  i,  B.C.  8ti.  The  Mitbridatic 
generals,  Archelaiis  and  Tax  Has,  defeated  at  Chaeroneia.  Arche lads  and  Dory- 
lads  defeated  near  Orchomenus.  The  Marian  FJaccus,  sent  to  supersede 
Sulla,  is  murdered  by  his  legate.  Fimbria,  who  leads  his  army  across  the 
Hellespont  and  engages  Mithridates  in  Asia,  B.C.  85.  Victory  of  Fimbria  in 
Bithynia,    Suila  detained  in  Europe  by  the  renstance  of  Mithridates'  allies  id 
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Thrace.  Victory  of  Lncnllos  overthe  Mithridatic  Beet  off  Tenedos.  Mithri- 
dates  sues  for  peace.  Peace  agreed  upon  in  a  personal  interriew  between 
SulU  and  Mithridates  at  DardaDus,  B.C.  S4. 

20,  The  determination  of  Sulla  to  return  to  Italy  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  measure  his  strength  against  that  of  the  Marians, 
had  been  apparent  from  the  moment  when  he  Ketum  of 
declined  to  yield  his  command  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  SuUa  to  luly, 
B.C.  86.  The  gage  of  battle  had  in  fact  been  thrown  and  Fire't 
down  to  him  by  his  adversaries,  when  they  declared  ^""  ""■ 
him  a  public  enemy,  and  he  would  have  been  more  than  human  if 
he  had  not  accepted  it.  He  knew  that  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
whereof  he  was  the  representative,  was  still  strong  at  Rome,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  count  on  the  army  which  he  had  now  so  often 
led  to  victory.  The  death  of  Marius  had  made  him  beyond 
dispute  the  first  of  living  generals.  There  was  none  among  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  for  whom  he  could  feel  much 
respect,  unless  it  were  the  self-restrained  and  far  from  popular 
Sertorius.  The  strength  of  his  adversaries  lay  in  the  Roman  mob 
and  in  the  Italians,  For  the  former  he  had  all  a  soldier's  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  latter  he  knew  to  be  formidable.  He  therefore, 
with  adroit  policy,  prefaced  his  return  by  a  declaration,  that  he 
'  intended  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  any  citizen,  new  or 
old.'  The  Italians  accepted  the  pledge,  and  stood  neutral  during 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  contest. 

History  of  the  First  Civil  War.  Snlla  landed  in  Italy  with  no  more 
than  about  40,000  men.  He  was  joined,  however,  almost  immedia.tel7  by 
Metellus  Pius,  by  Crassus,  and  by  Pompey.  Having  defeated  the  consul 
Norbanus  near  Capua,  and  seduced  into  his  service  the  army  of  Scipio,  the 
other  consul,  he  passed  the  winter  of  B.C.  8j  in  Central  Italy,  where  he  estate 
lished  the  influence  of  his  party.  In  B.C.  Sa  the  Marians  took  the  field  with 
aoo,ooo  men  under  Carbo  and  the  young  Marius,  the  new  consuls.  Carbo 
Gied  his  quarters  at  Clusium,  in  Etruria,  where  the  Marian  cause  was  popular. 
Young  Marius  occupied  the  strong  Latin  city  of  Prxneste.  Sulla  attacked  bis 
more  youthful  antagonist  first.  Having  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of 
Angiportus,  he  shut  him  up  in  Prxnesie,  and  passing  through  Rome,  which 
was  undefended,  be  attacked  Carbo  in  his  entrenchments,  but  failed  to  effect 
anything.  Meanwhile  young  Marius  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  Lucanians 
and  the  Saronites,  and  had  prevailed  on  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  But 
the  gallantry  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus  and  his  brave  Italians  was  exerted  in 
tain.  The  northern  army  was  destroyed  in  detail  by  Carbo's  unskilfulness, 
and  the  last  hopes  of  the  Marians  were  ruined  by  the  battle  of  the  Colline 
Gate,  where  Sulla  and  Crassus,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  remnants  of  Carbo's  army  reinforced  by  the  Italians  under  Telesinus. 
Alter  the  victory  Sulla  showed  the  stufF  of  which  he  was  made  by  massacring 
in  cold  blood  6,000  Samnite  prisoners. 

21.  The  triumph  of  Sulla  and  the  nobles  was  stained  by  a 
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murderous  cruelty  such  as  Rome  had  never  yet  witnessed.  Not 
Cruel  sereriiy  o"'y  *cre  the  leaders  of  the  late  war,  and  every 
of  Sulla  after  relation  of  Marius  that  could  be  found,  put  to  death, 

his  victory,  ,,,  ..,., 

He  abdicates,  but  at  Rome  the  wealthy  bourgemste  and  in  the  pro- 
■.c.  78.  vinces  the  disaffected  Italians,  were  slaughtered  by 
thousands.  The  fatal '  lists  '  of  the  '  proscribed '  began  ;  and  num- 
bers of  wholly  innocent  persons  were  executed  merely  on  account 
of  their  wealth.  Nearly  3,000  are  said  to  have  perished  at  Rome, 
13,000  at  Prscneste,  and  numbers  not  much  smaller  at  other 
Italian  cities  which  had  favoured  the  Marians.  The  property  of 
every  victim  was  confiscated.  Sulla  remained  lord  of  Rome,  first 
with  no  title,  then  as  'dictator,'  for  the  space  of  nearly  three 
years,  when  he  astonished  the  world  by  a  voluntary  abdication  of 
power,  a  retirement  to  Puteoli,  and  a  dedication  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  amusement  and  sensual  pleasures.  First,  however, 
by  his  dictatorial  power  he  entirely  reformed  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution, depriving  it  of  all  elements  of  a  popular  character,  and 
concentrating  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 

Intsrnftl  Oh^igM  affeoted  by  Sulla,  (i)  Degradation  of  the  Tribu- 
nate by  the  extinction  of  all  its  powers  except  that  of  protecting  the  persons 
of  citizens  against  the  other  magistrates,    (al   Sole  right  of 

Sulla's  new      initiating  legislation  given  to  the  Senate.      (3)    The  yWiVia 

Con&titutioa.  placed  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  only.  (4)  Elec- 
tion to  the  high  priestly  offices  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  abo- 
lished, and  the  principle  of  filling  them  up  by  '  co-optation '  re-established. 
(5)  Restoration  in  a  rigorous  form  j)f  the  'lex  annxlis,'  which  required  all 
candidates  for  high  office  to  have  passed  through  all  the  lower  grades  in 
a  regular  order,  with  fixed  intervals  of  time  between  them.  (6)  Judicious 
measures  against  cntaes—lexdtjicariii,  dfueneficiuj&c  Besides  these  perma- 
nent enactments,  Sulla,  as  dictator,  undertoolt  and  effected  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Senate,  the  Tribes,  and  the  Centuries,  which  he  arranged  as  he  thought 
best.  The  Senate  he  filled  up  to  the  number  of  300  from  his  own  creatures. 
The  Tribes  he  '  purified '  by  rejecting  all,  Italians  or  others,  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Marians  in  the  late  war,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  10,000 
emancipated  slaves.  Of  the  Centuries  he  made  out  bis  own  list,  on  what  prin- 
ciples we  are  not  told.  He  then  submitted  all  his  laws  to  the  body  whic^  be 
had  thus  constituted.  Their  acceptance  was,  it  is  plain,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  character  and  legislation  of  Sulla,  the  student  may  consult  <rith 
advantage  the  work  of 

Lau,  Th.,  Carnti'ms  Sulla,  tiiu  Biograpbie.     Hamburg,  1855;  Svo. 

22.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  violent  changes  intro- 
duced by  Sulla  into  the  Roman  constitution  could  long  remain 

Symptoms  of  unmodified.    The  popular  party  might  be  paralysed 

reaction,      j^^  xervoT  for  a  time  ;  but  it  was  sure  ti  revive.     The 

excesses  of  the  nobles,  now  that  their  power  was  wholly  unchecked, 

could  not  but  provoke  reaction.    The  very  nobles  themsdves 
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were  scarcely  likely  to  submit  long  to  the  restraints  which  the 
'  lex  annalis '  placed  upon  their  ambition.     Accord-    AHemnts  of 
ingly,  we  find  that  immediately  after  Sulla's  death,    l^idus  and 
B.C.  78,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lepidus,  the  con-     "^™" 
sul,  to  rescind  his  laws  and  restore  the  former  constitution.    This 
attempt,  it  is  true,  failed,  as  being  premature ;   and  so  did  the 
effort  of  the  tribune,  Cn.  Sicinius,  In  B.C.  76,  to  restore  its  powers 
to  the  tribunate.     But,  six  years  later,  after  the  Sertorian  and 
Gladiatorial  Wars  had  been  brought  to  an  end  and  the  strength 
of  Mithridates  broken,  Sulla's  constitution  was  wholly  set  aside, 
and  the  power  of  the  nobles  received  a  check  from  which  it  never 
subsequently  recovered. 

23.  The  individual  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  bringii^  about 
the  reversal  of  Sulla's  reforms  rose  into  notice  under  Sulla  himself, 
but  acquired  the  influence  which  enabled  him  to  effect       jy^   - 
a  great  constitutional  change  in  the  wars  which  inter-     Pompey  to 
vened  between  the  years  B.C.  77  and  70.     Cn.  Pom-       ^  "' 
peius,  whose  father  was  a  '  new  man '  (fiovus  homo),  and  who  was 
thus  only  Just  within  the  pale  of  the  nobility,  secured  for  himself 
a  certain  consideration  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  worked  for 
Sulla,    Having  crushed  the  Marians  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  lent 
effectual   aid   to    the   consul  Catulus   against  Lepidus,  he  was 
rewarded  in  B.C.  77  by  being  sent  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where 
Sertorius,  recently  one  of  the  Marian  leaders,  had  established  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  aged  Me- 
tellus  to  reduce  him.     Originally  the  object  of  Sertorius  was  to 
maintain   himself   in   a   position  of  antagonism  *o      „, 
Rome  by  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  when     Senorius, 
Perpema  and  the  remnant  of  the  Marian  party  fled       'i^'i% 
to  him,  his  views  became  enlarged,  and  he  aspired 
to  reinstate  his  partisans  in  authority  at  Rome  itself.     He  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  this  aim,  had  not  Perpema,  thinking 
diat  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of  supplanting  him  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  removed  him  by  assassination.    The  war 
was  after  this  soon  brought  to  a  close,  Perpema  having  neither 
Sertorius'  genius    for   command    nor   his   power  of  awakening 
personal  attachment. 

Details  of  the  Bertoriui  War.  Flight  of  Sertorius  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
B.C.  8}.  He  is  expelled  from  Spain  by  C.  Annlus  and  crosses  to  Africa.  At 
the  inTitadOD  of  the  Lusitanians,  he  returns,  B.C.  Bi,  and  putting  himself  at 
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Uietr  head,  establishes  a  small  independent  kingdom.  Mctellus  is  sent  against 
him,  B.C.  79,  but  fails  to  effect  anything.  B7  successive  victories  almost  the 
whole  peninsula  is  won  from  the  Romans,  A  gOTemment  is  organised  in 
which  Spaniards  and  Romans  share  equally.  Perperna  joins  Sertorius  with  the 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Lepidus,  B.C.  77.  Pompey  sent  to  Spain  as  proconsul; 
jealousy  between  him  and  Mctellus.  War  continues  with  alternations  of  victory 
and  defeat,  B.C.  76  to  75.  Sertorius  negotiates  with  Mithridates,  and  aspires 
to  impose  his  will  on  Rome.  He  becomes  harsh  to  the  Spaniards  and  addicts 
himself  to  the  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Siege  of  Palencia,  B.C.  74.  Pompey 
retires  with  loss.  Murder  of  Sertorius  by  Perperna,  after  the  former  had  ordered 
the  execution  of  the  Spanish  hostages,  B.C.  7*.  Complete  defeat  of  Perperna 
by  Pompey,  and  end  of  the  war  within  a  few  weeks  of  Sertorios'  death. 

24.  Before  the  Sertorian  war  was  ended,  that  of  the  Gladiators 
had  broken  out.     Spartacus,  a  Thracian  chief,  who  had  been  made 

prisoner  and  then  forced  to  become  a  gladiator,  per- 
GUdiators,  suaded  those  in  the  same  condition  as  himself  at 
■78 '71        Capua  to  rise  against  their  tyrants.    Joined  by  vast 

numbers  of  slaves  and  outlaws,  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  ioo,oc3o  men.  Four  generals  sent  against  him 
were  defeated  signally,  and  during  two  entire  years  he  ravaged 
Italy  at  his  will,  and  even  threatened  Rome  itself.  But  intestine 
division  showed  itself  in  his  ranks  ;  his  lieutenants  grew  jealous 
of  him;  and  in  B.C.  71,  the  war  was  committed  to  the  praetor, 
Crassus,who  in  six  months  brought  it  to  a  termination.  Spartacus 
fell,  fighting  bravely,  near  Brundusium.  His  followers  generally 
dispersed ;  but  a  body  of  5t<^'^i  wHich  kept  t<^ether,  forced  its 
way  through  Italy  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Alps,  when  Pompey 
on  his  return  from  Spain  fell  in  with  it  and  destroyed  it  utterly. 
About  the  same  time,  Crassus  crucified  all  those  whom  he  had 
made  prisoners,  amounting  to  6,000. 

15.  The  successful  termination  of  these  two  important  struggles 
exalted  in  the  public  esteem  two  men  especially,  the  rich  and 

shrewd  Ciassus,  and  the  bland,  attractive,  and 
of  Pompey  thoroughly  respectable  Pompey.  To  them  the  State 
and  Grains,    [j^j  jjj  jjg  dangers  committed  itself;  and  they  now 

claimed,  not  unnaturally,  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
services  by  the  consulship.  But  the  Sullxan  constitution  forbad 
their  election  ;  and  to  effect  it  the  '  lex  annalis '  had  to  be  broken 
through.  The  breach  thus  made  was  rapidly  enlarged.  Though 
hitherto  Sullxans,  Pompey  and  Crassus  had  now,  it  would  seem, 
become  convinced,  either  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a 
strictly  oligarchical  constitution,  or  that  such  a  constitution  was 
not  for  their  own  personal  interest.     They  had  determined  to 
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throw  themselves  upon  the  support  and  sympathies  of  the  Roman 
bourgeoisie,  or  upper  middle  class,  and  resting  upon  this  basis  to 
defy  the  oligarchy.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  matter  was,  no 
doubt,  Pompey,  who  easily  persuaded  his  less  clever  colleague- 
Three  measures  were  determined  upon: — (i)  The  Their 
restoration  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  'eeisiaeion. 
consequent  resuscitation  of  the  tribes;  (2)  The  transference  of  the 
judicia  to  a  body  of  which  one-third  only  should  be  furnished  by 
the  Senate,  the  Knights  furnishing  one-third,  and  the  remaining 
third  being  drawn  from  the  Tribuni  ^rarii ;  (3)  A  purification 
of  the  government  from  its  grossest  scandals,  partly  by  prosecu- 
tions, as  that  of  Verres,  partly  by  a  revival  of  the'office  of  Censor, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  Sulla,  Despite  a  fierce  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  these  measures  were  carried.  The 
Senate  was  purged  by  the  expulsion  of  sixty-fourof  its  members. 
Verres  was  driven  into  exile.  The  control  of  the  judicia  was 
transferred  from  the  nobles  to  the  upper  middle  class.  The 
paralysis  of  political  life,  which  Sulla's  legislation  had  produced, 
was  terminated  by  the  restoration  of  a  double  initiative,  and  the 
consequent  rivaliy  between  two  parties  and  two  classes  for  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  accession  of  Cicero  to  the  party  of  Pompey  was  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  orator  could  so  thoroughly 
aod  effectively  have  exposed  the  rottenness  of  the  system  upon  which  the  pro- 
vinces were  administered ;  and  without  such  an  exposure  the  Senatorial  [uirty 
would  scarcely  have  suffered  defeat. 

»6.  A  pause  now  occurred  in  the  career  of  Pompey,  who  took 
no  province  at  the  close  of  his  consulship,  apparently  contented 
with  his  achievements,  or  waiting  till  some  great     Reserve  of 
occasion   should  recall  him  to  the  service  of  the      Pompey, 
_  *        I  •     •  1  r  r  1  Firal  appear- 

State.     In  this  mterval — B.C.  09  to  07 — a  new  cha-       ance  of 

racter  appeared  upon  the  scene.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  J-  '•^^¥^' 
the  nephew  of  Marius  and  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  whom  Sulla  had 
spared  in  a  moment  of  weariness  or  weakness,  acting  probably  in 
concert  with  Crassus  and  Pompey,  exhibited  at  the  funeral  of  Julia, 
his  own  aunt  and  the  widow  of  Marius,  the  bust  of  that  hero.  At 
the  same  time,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Cinna, 
and  obtained  his  recall,  together  with  that  of  other  Marian  par- 
tisans. His  wife,  Cornelia,  dying,  he  connected  himself  with 
Pompey  by  marriage.  At  this  time  the  qua;storship,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  sedileship,  were  conferred  upon  him.    The  Pompeians 
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regarded  him  with  favour  as  a  useful,  but  scarcely  dangerous, 
adherent ;  the  men  of  more  advanced  opinions  already  looked 
upon  him  as  their  leader,  the  chief  who  might  and  probably  would 
give  effect  to  their  ideas. 

37.  After  two  years  of  affected  retirement,  Pompey  was  once 

more,  in  B.C.  67,  impatient  for  action.     A  danger  had  long  been 

growing  up  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  which  by 

undertakes     this  time  had  become  an  evi!  of  the  first  magnitude. 

aeafnst'the  "^^^  creelcs  and  valleys  of  Western  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
Pirates.       phylia  (or  Pisidia)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pirates> 

E^i^To"  whose  numerous  fleets  had  continually  increased  in 
him,  boldness,  and  who  now  ventured  to  plunder  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  intercept  the  corn-ships  on  whidi 
the  food  of  Rome  depended.  Pompey  undertook  the  war  against 
this  foe,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  his  creatures  to  invest 
him  with  a  species  of  command  never  before  enjoyed,  and  dan- 
gerous as  a  precedent.  He  was  given  by  thfe  lex  Gahinia  authority 
over  all  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  over  every  city  and  terri- 
tory within  50  miles  of  the  seaboard,  B.C.  67.  These  extraordi- 
nary powers  were  used  quite  unexceptionably ;  Pompey  applied 
them  solely  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  which  he  b^an  and  ended 
in  three  months. 

First  war  with  the  Pirate*  In  Isauria  (part  of  Pisidia),  B.C.  75.  Conducted 
\rith  some  success  by  the  procotisal,  Q.  Servilfus — thence  called  Isauricus. 
Encouragement  given  to  them  by  Mithrmates.  Appointment  ai  M.  Antonius 
to  conduct  the  war,  B.C.  75.  He  attacks  Crete,  which  has  fallen  info  their 
power,  but  fails,  and  dies  there.  Q.Metellus  is  sent  against  Crete,  B.C.  6S,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Gabinian  law  authorises  the  Senate  to 
appoint  a  general  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  is  passed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Pompey  appointed,  B.C.  67.  By  the  simul- 
taneous movements  of  a  number  of  squadrons,  be  obtains  a  complete  success, 

28.  The  precedent  set  by  the  Gabinian  law  was  soon  followed. 
In  B.C,  66  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius,  moved,  and  Cicero  utged,  that 
the  entire  command  of  the  whole  East  should  be 
the  war  with    intrusted  to  Pompey  for  an  indefinite  term,    '  until 
MithridaiCT,    he  had  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  an  end  ; '  and 
he  once  more  set  forth  to  employ  his  military  talents 
for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  The  Mithridatic  war,  conducted 
by  Lucullus  since  B.C.  74,  dragged  on  but  slowly,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aid  given  to  Mithridates  byTigranes,  partly  owing 
to  the  economic  measures  of  Lucullus  himself,  which  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  his  soldiers,  (See  p,  297.)  Pompey,  by 
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relaxing  the  strict  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  the  politic 
device  of  an  alliance  with  the  Parthian  king,  Phraates,  termi- 
nated the  war  gloriously  in  the  space  of  two  years,  driving  Mithri- 
dates  into  the  r^ions  beyond  the  Caucasus,  B.C,  65. 

For  the  details  of  the  Third  Mithridatic  War,  see  above,  pp.  »97>  »98.  So 
long  as  Mltbridates  lived,  the  war  was  not  regarded  as  wholly  over.  It  might 
at  any  time  have  been  rekindled.  But  the  suicide  of  the  aged  monarch,  in 
B.C.  fij,  consequent  upon  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  removed  the  last  fear  of 
a  fresh  outbreak,  and  left  Pompey  at  liberty  to  settle  the  East  at  his  pleasure. 

29.  After  driving  Mithridates  beyond  the  Caucasus,  Pompey 
proceeded  to  ovemin  and  conquer  the  rest  of  Asia  within  the 
Euphrates.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom   His  conquest 

of  the  Scieucidae  without  a  blow,  and  reduced  it  into      ."L^J'"?- 

'  and  Pilestioe, 

a  Roman  province.  He  proceeded  through  Coel£-  b.c. 
Syria  to  Judsea,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  War  with  the  Idumsean  Arabs 
followed,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Mithridates ;  after 
which  the  Roman  general,  content  with  his  gains,  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  regulating  and  arranging  the  conquered  territory 
— a  task  which  occupied  him  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  then 
returned  home  in  a  triumphal  progress,  B.C.  63,  and  arrived  at 
Rome  early  in  B.C  61. 

Beddes  Syria,  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  made  Roman  provinces.  Phar- 
naces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Crimea.  Ariobarzaoes 
once  more  received  Cappadocia.  Deiotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  had  his  domi* 
nions  extended.    Hyrcanus  was  established  as  king  of  Judza. 

30.  Meanwhile  at  Rome,  the  State  had  incurred  the  danger  of 
subveraon  at  the  hands  of  a  daring  profligate.     L.  Setgius  Cati- 

lina,  a  patrician  of  broken  fortunes,  a  man  represent- 
.  ^  .  I  .-    t  .       i  <       Cwisjuracy 

ing  no  party  unless  it  were  that  of  the  ruined  spend-     of  Catiline, 
thrifts  and  desperadoes  with  which  Rome  and  Italy       ^%a 
now  abounded,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  better 
his  condition,  by  means  of  the  consulate,  with  its  reversionary  pror 
vince,  B.C.  64,  combined  with  others  in  a  similar  position  to  him- 
self, and  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  consuls,  seize  Rome,  and 
assume  the  government.     Support  was  expected,  not  only  from 
the  class  of  needy  adventurers,  but  from  tiie  discontented  Italians, 
from  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  eager  for  excitement  and  plunder, 
from  the  gladiatorial  schools,  from  slaves  and  criminals,  and  from 
fbreigtiers.    The  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  Marian  party  was 
counted  on  ;  and  Csesar,  and  even  Crassus,  were  said  to  have  been 
Ff 
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privy  to  the  conspirators'  designs.  But  the  promptitude  and 
address  of  Cicero,  consul  at  the  time,  frustrated  the  scheme ;  and, 
after  a  short  civil  war,  the  danger  was  removed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  in  Etruria,  B,c.  62,  and  the  death  of  the  arch- 
cons^rator. 

First  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  B.C.  65,  fails  through  the  death  of  Piso,  who 
was  to  have  supported  it  with  his  Spanish  levies.  Second  conspiracy,  B.C.  63. 
Catiline,  denounced  by  Cicero,  quits  Rome.  Execution  of  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus.  Catiliae  defeated  hy  the  pro-consul,  Antonius,  B.C.  63.  Falls  in 
the  battle. 

3 1.  In  the  absence  of  Pompey,  the  guidance  of  affairs  at  Rome 
had  been  assumed  chiefly  by  three  men.  These  were  Cato,  Cicero, 

,  a  t    and  Cxsar.     Crassus,  who  is  sometimes  mentioned 

Influence  01  ' 

Cato.  Cicero,  with  them  as  a  leader,  was  in  reality  too  indolent 
""cro^r^  and  too  weak  in  character  to  be  of  any  real  account, 
power  of  and  could  only  influence  affairs  by  means  of  his 
enormous  wealth.  Cato,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Censor,  and  a  man  of  similar  character,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
senatorial  party  ;  Cxsar  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Ma- 
rians ;  while  Cicero  held  an  intermediate  position,  depending  for 
his  power  almost  wholly  on  his  unrivalled  eloquence,  and  having 
the  confidence  of  neither  of  the  two  great  factions.  Of  the  three, 
the  one  whose  genius  was  the  greatest,  and  whose  influence  mani- 
festly tended  to  preponderate,  was  Caesar.  Though  bankrupt  in 
fortune,  such  was  the  adroitness  of  his  conduct,  and  such  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  principles  with  which  he  was  identified, 
that  at  every  turn  of  affairs  he  rose  higher,  and  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  manifestly  the  first  man  in  the  Republic.  Entitled 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice  after  his  sedile^p,  he 
boldly  condemned  to  death  agents  in  the  Syllaean  assas^nations ; 
he  defeated  the  chief  of  the  Senate,  Catulus,  in  a  contest  for  the 
office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  accused  of  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  he  forced  Cicero  to  admit  that  on  the  contrary 
he  had  given  the  information  which  led  to  its  detection ;  elected 
Prstor  in  B.C.  62,  he  bearded  the  Senate  by  the  protection  of 
Masintha,  baffled  their  attempt  to  entangle  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  profligate  Clodius,  and  finally,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  830 
talents  (200,000/.)  from  Crassus,  he  assumed  in  B.c.  61  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Further  Spain,  where  he  completed  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  made  himself  the  favourite  of  an  important  army. 
His  star  was  dearly  in  the  ascendant  when  Pompey,  after  an 
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unwise  delay  in  the  East,  at  length  returned  to  Rome  soon  after 
Caesar  had  quitted  it. 

3a.  During  his  absence  Pompey  had  become  more  and  more  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  Senate;  and  his  own  proceedings,  as  the 
time  of  his  return  approached,  were  little  calculated     -g^^a  of 
to  inspire  confidence.  His  creatiu-e,  Metellus  Nepos,      Pompey 
who  arrived  in  Rome  B.C.  62,  was  in  constant  com-       ,  c.  ei. 
munication  with  the  Marian  chief,  Caesar,  and  pro-        ^■■" 
posed  early  in  that  year  the  recall  of  Pompey,  with    or  ie*e<ie  °^ 
his  army,  to  Italy,  and  the  assignment  to  him  of  all    cw^^^d 
the  powers  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding      Crastus, 
the  Catilinarian  war.    The  boldness  of  Cato  baffled      "'*'' 
this   inddious  attempt ;    and,  when  the  pro-consul  returned  in 
B.C.  61,  it  was  with  a  studious  appearance  of  moderation   and 
respect  for  the  law.      He  disbanded  his  troops  as  soon  as  he 
touched  the  soil  of  Italy,  came  to  Rome  accompanied  by  only 
a  few  friends,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  triumph, 
claimed  no  extraordinary  honours,  and  merely  demanded  allot- 
ments for  his  soldiers  and  the  ratification  of  his  Asiatic  'acts,'  which 
were  all  certainly  within  the  terms  of  his  commission.     But  the 
Senate  had  passed  from  undue  alarm  to  undue  contempt,  and 
were  pleased  to  thwart  one  whom  they  disliked  and  had  so  lately 
feared.    Pompey's  requests  were  refused — his  '  acts '  were  uncon- 
firmed— and  his  veterans  denied  their  promised  allotments.  Here- 
upon, Pompey  accepted  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Cssar,  who 
effected  the  private  league   or  cabal,  known  afterwards  as  the 
'  First  Triumvirate,'  between  himself,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  the 
basis  of  which  was  understood  to  be  antagonism  to  the  Senatorial 
party,  and  the  maintenance  against  all  rivals  of  the  Triumvirs* 
power  and  influence. 

33.  The  formation  of  the  Triumvirate  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  election  of  Cxsar  to  the  Consulate,  and  the  passing,  by 
means  of  tumult  and  violence,  of  3  number  of  laws    _  ^^^ 
for  the  advantage  of  the  people.    The  first  of  these     of  Ceeutr, 
was  an  Agrarian  Bill  on  an  extensive  scale,  which      '''^'  ^^' 
provided  for  the  veterans  of  Pompey,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
estates  in  Campania  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  populace. 
A  second  forced  the  Senate  to  swear  to  the  BUI  under  penalty  of 
death.    A  third  relaxed  the  terms  on  which  the  knights  were 
farmingthe  revenues  of  Asia.    At  the  close  ofa  Consulate  which 
Ff» 
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was  almost  a  Dictatorship,  Csesar  obtained  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Gauls  and  of  Illyricum  for  a  apace  of  five  years, 
thus  securing  himself  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  military 
talents,  and  obtaining  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  powerful  army 
devoted  wholly  to  his  interests. 

The  bonds  between  the  two  chief  Triumvirs  were  drawn  lighter  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Czsar.  Caesar  at  the  saaje  time 
married  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso. 

34.  The  Triumvirs  could  not  count  on  the  firm  establishment  of 
their  power,  so  long  as  the  two  party-leaders,  Cicero  and  Cato, 

gj^^        maintained  unimpaired  their  high  and  dignified  posi- 
of  Cicero,     tion.  Accordingly,  they  set  themselves  throi^h  their 
creatures  at  once  to  remove  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment these  two  statesmen,  and  to  cast  a  permanent  slur  upon 
their  characters.     The  tribune  Clodlus  drove  Cicero  into  banish- 
ment on  the  charge  of  his  having  acted  illegally  in  putting  to  death 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus,     The  great  orator's  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  houses  were  demolished.    As  against  Cato  no  plau- 
sible charge  could  be  made,  his  removal  was  effected  by  thrusting 
Cato  sent  to    upon  him  an  unwelcome  commission  which  was  likely 
Cyprus.       jQ  bring  odium  on  those  engaged  in  it.     He  was  sent 
to  deprive  Ptolemy  of'his  kingdom  of  Cyprus  on  pretexts  utterly 
frivolous,  and  to   convert    that   island  into  a  Roman  province. 
Though  Cato  conducted  himself  with  skill  and  with  unimpeachable 
integrity  in  this  delicate  transaction,  yet  the  decline  of  his  influ- 
ence may  be  dated  from  his  acceptance  of  an  office  unsuited  to 
his  character. 

35.  On  Cicero  the  blow  dealt  by  the  Triumvirs  fell  even  more 
heavily.  Though  recalled  from  banishment  within  eighteen  months 
of  his  quitting  Italy,  he  never  recovered  his  former  position  either 
in  the  opinion  of  others  or  in  his  own.  Constitutionally  timid,  his 
exile  effectually  cowed  him.  He  lost  all  confidence  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymeoj  in  the  affection  of  his  friends,  in  his 
own  firmness  and  prudence>  Henceforth  he  no  longer  aspired 
to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  State :  his  efforts  were  limited  to 
moderating  the  violence  of  parties  and  securing  his  own  personal 
safety  by  paying  court  to  those  in  power.  Towards  the  close  <rf 
his  career,  indeed,  he  ventured  once  more  to  take  a  bolder  atti- 
tude, but  it  was  when  the  star  of  Antony  was  beginning  to  pale 
before  the  rise  of  a  brighter  luminary. 
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In  the  £rffrrr  and  O/wtisM  of  Cicero  we  have  by  far  the  most  important  con- 
tributioQs  to  the  history  of  the  period  between  Sulla  and  Augustus,  which  the 
ravages  of  time  have  spared  to  us.  The  best  works  on  the  life  and  character 
of  the  great  orator  are — 

Middleton's  L\fe  ^  Cicero.  London,  1S13  ;  i  vols.  Svo.  Not  superaeded 
by  any  later  publication. 

WiELAND,  SSmmliube  Briefe  Jet  Cicero.   -2flrich,  180S  et  scqq. ;  7  vols.  Svo. 

iiSKlVALX,  DEAti,L^  and  Letter  J  efCierro.     London,  1854;  Svo. 

36.  The  tribune,  Clodius,  who  had  moved  and  carried  the 
measures  by  which  Cicero -and  Cato  were  forced  to  quit  Rome, 
was  not  content  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  ^ccaU  of 
the  Triumvirs.      His  measures   for  the  gratuitous       Cicero, 
distribution  of  corn,  for  the  limitation  of  the  censors'      *^|nd  * 
powers  over  the  Senate,  and  for  the  re-establishment  proKcutioa 
of  the  guilds,  were  probably  concerted  with  Pompey; 

but  it  was  not  long  before  he  exhibited  an  independent  spirit,  out- 
raged his  protector,  and  stood  forward  as  a  separate  party  leader 
of  the  more  violent  kind.  Pompey  was  thus  forced  to  incline 
for  a  white  towards  the  Senatorians,  to  encourage  the  recall  of 
Cicero,  and  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  Clodius.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  Triumvir  that  alTairs  would  fall  into  such  a  condition  as 
manifestly  to  require  a  Dictator,  and  that  he  would  be  selected  for 
the  office.  But  the  Senate's  vigour  was  not  yet  exhausted  ;  it  was 
content  to  reward  Pompey  by  a  new  commissionership  {the prmfec- 
lura  antumtB)  \  to  oppose  its  own  '  bravo,'  Mtio,  to  Clodius  ;  and 
to  foment  discord  between  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  naturally 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  jealous  of  each  other. 

37.  Civil  war  would  probably  at  this  time  have  broken  out,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  management  of  Caesar.  At  interviews  which 
he  held  with  Crassus  and  Pompey  at  Ravenna  and  fk^ 
Lucca,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  an  agree-  nndw^tsnding 
ment,  and  in  arranging  plans  for  the  further  a^ran-  the  Trinmvits, 
disement  both  of  himself  and  them.  He  urged  '""^  "" 
them  to  seek  the  Consulate  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  obtain  for 
themselves  such  governments  as  suited  them  at  its  close.  For 
himself  he  required  the  prolongation  of  his  proconsulship  for  a 
second  term  of  five  years.  Within  this  period  he  could  hope  to 
have  gained  such  successes  as  would  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  at  home,  and  to  have  acquired  unbounded  influence  over 
the  veteran  army,  which  would  have  then  served  ten  years  under 
his  banner. 

38.  The  Second  Consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  B.C.  55, 
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brought  about  by  violence  and  tumult,  was  a  further  step  towards 
g^(jod       the  demoralisation  of  the  State,  but  produced  a  tern- 
Consulate  of   porary  lull  in  the  strife  of  parties.     The  Triumvirs 
Crassns.       Severally  obtained  their  immediate  objects.  Despite 
Fc.  66.       {^jjg  efforts  of  Cato,  Ciesar  was  assigned  the  Gauls 
by  the        for  an  additional  term  of  five  years.      Pompey  re- 
ar  laaa.     reived  the  Spains  for  an  equal  period,  while  the  rich 
East  was  made  over  to  the  avaricious  Crassus,  who  became  pro- 
consul of  Syria  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
the  oriental  provinces.    Pompey,  moreover,  managed  to  establish 
the  new  principle  of  combining  the  administration  of  a  province 
with  residence  in  the  capital.     Under  the  pretext  that  his  office 
of  '  przefectus  annonse '  required  his  presence  at  Rome,  he  admi- 
nistered Spain  by  his  l^ates,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Crassus, 
acquired  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  Empire.     This 
position  was  still  further  secured  to  him  by  the  death  of  Crassus 
in  his  rash  expedition  against  the  Farthians,  B,c.  53. 

Departure  of  Crassus  for  the  East,  B.C.  sj.  He  invades  Mesopotamia, 
B.C.  54,  and  takes  some  unimportant  towns,  but  returns  into  Syria  for  the 
winter.  Second  Invasion,  B.C.  53.  Crassus  completely  defeated  in  the 
country  between  the  Bclit  and  the  Khabour,  and  soon  afterwards  treacheroiffily 
seized  by  the  Parthian  general  at  a  conference,  and,  in  the  tumult  wbtch 
ensued,  slain. 

39.  The  death  of  Crassus,  by  reducing  the  Triumvirate  to  a 
Duumvirate,  precipitated  the  stru^le  which  had  been  long  im- 
....         pending.      The    tie   of  relationship  which    united 
of  Pompey.     Pompey  and  Caesar  had  been  dissolved  by  the  death 
c^r'tTa     of  J^'i*.  B.C  54.   Another  check  on  Pompey's  ambi- 
nipture,      tion  was  removed  by  the  murder  of  Clodius  in  an 
affray  with  Milo,  B.c.  53.    After  this  Pompey  appa- 
rently thought  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  when,  if  Csesar 
could  be  disgraced,  the  State  must  fall  wholly  into  his  hands.     He 
therefore  encouraged  the  proposals  that  were  made  by  the  extreme 
aristocrats,  to  deprive  Ciesar  prematurely  of  his  proconsular  office, 
or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  him  from  suing  for  the  consulship  until 
he  had  ceased  to  be  the  lord  of  legions.     After  himself  holding 
the  office  of  sole  consul  for  the  space  of  six  months,  B.C.  53,  and 
obtaining  the  prolongation  of  his  own  proconsulship  for  a  further 
termoffiveyears,  besought  to  reduce  his  partner  and  rival  to  the 
mere  rank  of  an  ordinary  citizen.     It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Caesar  would  consent  to  this  change,  a  change  which  would  have 
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placed  his  very  life  at  his  enemies'  mercy.  War  was  certain  from 
the  moment  when,  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  two  tribunes,  the  Senate, 
at  Pompey's  instigation)  appointed  Cesar's  successor  and  required 
him,  before  standing  for  the  consulate,  to  resign  his  proconsular 
command.  Cccsar  would  have  lost  all  at  which  he  bad  aimed  for 
ten  years,  had  he  yielded  obedience  to  this  mandate.  To  expect 
him  to  do  so  was  to  look  for  antique  self-denial  and  patriotism  in 
an  age  when  these  virtues  .had  been  long  out  of  date,  and  in  an 
individual  who  had  never  shown  any  ^gns  of  them. 

Campaigns  of  Csaor  between  B.C.  sS  and  B.C.  jo.  Great  migration  of 
the  Helveti)  from  SwitzerUnd  to  Central  Gaul,  B.C.  58.  They  are  pursued  bf 
Csesar,  defeated  in  two  battles,  and  forced  to  return.  Campaignagainst  the  Ger- 
man chief,  A  riovistus;  the  Suevi  are  driven  across  the  Rhine.  Conquest  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  and  submission  of  Northern  Aquitania,  B.C.  57.  Galba,sent  to  occupf 
the  Rhone  valley  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  defeated  and  forced  to  retire. 
Great  revolt  of  the  Veneti  and  other  tribes  in  Aquitania,  b.c.  56,  The  Veneti 
receive  help  from  Britain,  but  are  shortly  reduced  to  subjection.  Southei^ 
Aquitania  induced  by  P.  Crassus.  Fresh  invasion  of  Gaul  by  German  tribes, 
B.C.  55-  Ctesar  defeats  them,  drives  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  carries  the 
war  into  Germany  proper  by  a  raid  across  the  Rhine.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  Invades  Britain,  and  receives  the  submission  of  some  chiets,  but  loses 
most  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm.  Second  invasion  of  Britain,  B.c.  54.  Defeat  of 
Cassevelaun,  and  nominal  subjection  of  his  kingdom  to  a  small  tribute.  Revolt 
breaks  out  in  Gaul,  but  is  suppressed.  Destruction  of  the  Eburones,  B.C.  5}. 
Gaul  continues  unsettled.  Great  rebellion  under  Vercingetorix,  B.C.  51. 
Cisar  defeated  at  Gergovia.  Danger  of  his  position.  Vercingetorix  rashly 
offers  battle,  is  defeated,  blockaded  in  his  forti&ed  camp,  and  forced  to  sur- 
render.   Last  remnants  of  the  rebellion  trampled  out,  B.C.  51. 

40.  On  hearing  of  the  Senatorial  decrees,  the  resolve  of  Cssar 
was  soon  taken.     He  would  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
At  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  devoted  to  his  person.       Second 
with  all  the  resources  of  Gaul  to  draw  upon,  and     Civil  War, 
endeared  to  the  Italians  generally  as  the  successor       49I4B. 
of  Marius,  he  felt  himself  more  than  a  match  for      ^igiit  of 
Pompey  and  the  Senate,  and  was  ready  to  engage  any 
force  that  they  could  bring  against  him.    Accordingly  he  '  crossed 
the  Rubicon,'  and  began  his  march  upon  Rome.     Pompey  had 
probably  expected  this  movement,  and  had  determined  upon  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  would  pursue.     He  would  not  attempt 
to  defend  Italy,  but  would  retire  upon  the  East.     In  that  scene 
of  his  old  glories  he  would  draw  together  a  power  sufficient,  not 
only  to  secure  him  against  his  rival,  but  to  re-enter  and  re-conquer 
Italy.    He  would  drag  the  Senate  with  him,  and  having  carried  it 
beyond  the  seas,  would  be  its  master  instead  of  its  slave.     Having 
the  command  of  the  sea,  he  would  coop  up  his  rival  in  Italy, 
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until  the  time  came  when  his  land  forces  were  ready  to  Swoop 
down  upon  their  prey.  With  these  views  he  retired  as  Caesar 
advanced,  making  only  a  show  of  resistance,  and  finally  crossed 
from  Bnmdisium  to  Epirus  without  fighting  a  battle. 

41.  By  the  retirement  of  Pompey,  all  Italy  was  thrown  into 
Cfesar's  arms.     He  acquired  the  immense  moral  advantage  of 
Casai  niMter  holding  the  Seat  of  government,  and  of  being  thus 
ofltaly.       ^ijjg  jQ  impart  to  all  his  acts  the  colour  of  legitimacy. 
He  secured  also  important  material  gains ;  first,  in  the  acquisition 
ofthe  State-treasure,  which  Pompey  most  unaccountably  neglected 
to  carry  off ;  and,  further,  in  the  power  which  he  obtained  of  draw- 
ing recruits  from  the  Italian  nations,  who  still  furnished  their  best 
soldiers  to  the  Roman  armies.  The  submission  of  Italy  drew  with 
it  almost  of  necessity  that  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  and  thus  the 
power  of  the  proconsul  was  at  once  established  over  the  entire 
middle  region  ofthe  Empire,  reaching  from  the  German  Ocean  to 
the  Sea  of  Africa,  and  from  the   Pyrenees  to  Mount  Scardus. 
Pompey  possessed  the  East,  Africa,  and  Spain ;  and,  had  his 
counsels  been   inspired    with    enet^  and   decision,   he  might 
perhaps  have  advanced  from  three  sides  on  his  rival,  and  have 
crushed  him  between  the  masses  of  three  converging  armies. 
But  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was   now  old,  and  had  lost 
the   vigour  and  promptitude  of  his  early  years.     He    allowed 
Ca:5ar,  acting  from  a  central  position,  to  strike  separately  at  the 
H  [  It    the   d''^^''^"*  points  of  his  extended  line.    First,  Spain 
c^ensive      was  attacked,  and,  for  the  time,  reduced  to  subjec- 
*"2[dtr*    tion ;  then,  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  East,  and 
everywhere    its  issue  (pfactically)  decided  at  Pharsalia ;  after 
"  °"         this,  the  Pompeians  were  crushed  in  Africa  ;   and 
finally,  the  party  having  rallied  in  Spain,  was  overwhelmed  and 
blotted   out  at  Munda.      These  four  wars  occupied   the    great 
soldier  during  the  chief  portion  of  five  years  (B.C.  49  to  45)  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  however,  he  found  time  also  to  reduce  Egypt, 
and  to  chastise  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  at  Zela. 

Detadla  of  Caur'a  Wars  between  B.C.  ^g  aod  B.C.  45.  (a)  First  W«r 
in  Bp&in.  March  of  Caesar  through  Gaul  to  the  Pyrenees,  B.C.  +9.  Siege  erf 
Massilia,  which  declares  for  Pompey.  CiEsar  encounters  the  Pompeian  forces 
under  Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda  (Lerida),  After  suffering  one  defeat, 
he  outmaniEuvres  his  opponents,  and  forces  them  to  surrender  themselves. 
Terentius  Varro  in  Southern  Spain,  after  vacillating  between  the  two  causes^ 
declares  against  Cxsar,  but  is  deserted  by  his  soldiers  and  capitulates. 
Soon  afterwards  Massilia  is  talien.     Defeat  of  Cxsar's  lieutenant,  Curto,  in 
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Africa,  and  destraction  of  his  trmy  by  the  Pompelaiu  and  Juba.  {b)  War  In 
the  HflUanlo  PeninsnlA.  Cxsar,  through  the  negligence  of  the  Pompeian 
admirals,  crosses  tlie  Adriatic  unopposed,  January.  B.C.  48,  Fompey  meets 
h'm  at  Dyrrtiachium,  bat  declines  a  battle,  entrenching  himself,  so  as  to  CD*er 
the  town.  Ctesar  blockades  his  position,  but  Pompey,  alter  watching  patiently 
for  his  opportunity,  breaks  up  the  blockade  and  gains  a  victory  over  the 
Cesarean  army.  This  success  mined  his  cause.  It  rendered  his  officers 
immanageable,  and  forced  him  to  give  the  Czsarcans  tuttle  at  Pharsalia,  in  an 
open  plain,  where  the  superiority  of  Cfcsar's  troops,  and  the  better  generabhip 
(H  their  commander,  led  to  the  complete  defeat  of  the  grand  army  on  vrhirn 
rested  all  Pompey's  hopes  of  final  triumph.  Had  he  possessed  more  resolution, 
he  might  no  doubt  hare  prolonged  the  contest,  as  his  party  did,  even  after  his 
death ;  but,  however  he  had  acted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have 
retrieved  his  signal  defeat.    His  choice  of  Egypt  as  a  refuge  was,  as  the  event 

E roved,  ill-judged ;  but  the  treachery  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  could  scarcely 
ive  l>een  anticipated,  and  we  can  understand,  even  if  we  cannot  justify,  his  re- 
luctance to  quit  the  East.  («)  Var  la SgTpt.  ThenecessityoffbllowinguphiE 
adversary,  and  striking,  if  it  were  necessarv,  a  last  blow,  drew  Csesar  to  Egypt, 
where  he  found  himself  in  a  most  critical  position.  He  landed  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  4,00a  men,  and,  being  ensnared  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
was  soon  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  young  king,  her  brother  and  rival, 
while  the  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians  generally  viewed  foreign  inter- 
ference with  their  concerns  was  easily  roised  against  him  by  the  king's 
minbters.  Quarrels  and  street  fights  between  bis  soldiers  and  the  Alexan- 
drians gave  him  a  pretext  for  assuming  a  hostile  attitude.  Accordingly  he 
seized  and  fortified  the  Pharos,  burnt  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  sent  hastily  for 
reinforcements.  The  Egyptians  on  their  side  blockaded  him  in  the  Pharos, 
cut  off  his  supplies  of  water,  and  endeavoured  to  starve  him  into  submission. 
But  the  advance  of  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  (b.c.  47}  relieved  the  Roman 
general;  and  the  Egyptian  army,  placed  between  two  fires,  was  speedily 
defeated  and  destroved.  The  young  king  perished ;  and  CEFsar  was  able  to 
arrange  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  by  investing  Cleopatra,  under 
certain  conditions  ^ee  p.  jji),  with  the  actual  sole  government,  {i)  War 
with FhamaoM.  ThedissensionsoftheRomansamongthemselvesencouraged 
the  son  of  Mithridates  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  father's  empire.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  advanced  into  Lesser  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  Opposed  by  Calvinus,  one  of  Ctesar's  lieutenants,  he  defeated 
him  in  a  pitched  battle  and  destroved  tiis  army.  He  then  occupied  Pontus. 
Czsar,  who  was  at  this  time  blockaded  in  Egypt,  could  do  nothing;  but  no 
sooner  was  be  released,  than  be  marched  with  all  speed  to  encounter  this  new 

enemy.    The  hosts  met  at  Zela  fn  Pontus,  and  Czsar  was  as  usual  victorious. 

The  laconic  bulletin, '  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'  expressed  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest. 

Phamaces  escaped  from  the  battle,  but  was  soon  afterwards  killed,  and  his 
kingdom  served  to  reward  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  U)  War  la  Africa.  The 

Pompeians  who  escaped  from  Pharsalia  established  themselves  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  where  they  had  the  support  of  Juba,  the  king  of  Numidia. 
Tiiey  were  commanded  by  Scipio,  the  fatiier  of  Pompey's  widow,  Cato,  and 
Vanu,  proconsul  of  tlie  province.  Much  jealousy  existed  among  the  com- 
manders. Cxsar  landed  in  Africa  in  December,  B.c,  47,  In  his  iirst  engage- 
ment near  Leptis  he  was  wonted;  but  early,  in  B.C.  46,  he  redeemed  this 
nifchance  by  the  great  victory  of  Thapsus,  which  destroyed  the  republican 
force  in  this  quarter.  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Juba  killed  themselves ;  and  Africa 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  (_f)  Beoond  War  in  Spain,  Revolt  first  broke 
out  in  Spain  among  the  Caesarean  legionaries,  who  were  seduced  by  the 
republican  sjnrit  which  prevailed  among  the  Romanised  natives.  The  revolt- 
ers  received  important  accessions  to  their  ranks  after  the  battle  of  Thapeu^ 
being  reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  the  African  army.  Varus,  Labienus,  and 
tbe  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cnxus  and  Sextus,  joined  them ;  and  Ca,  Pompeius 
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was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command.  A  vigorous  stand  was  made  against 
the  troops  which  Ciesar  led  in  person  across  the  Pyrenees;  and  in  the  final 
battle,  which  took  place  at  Munda  (March,  B.C.  45),  the  Dictator  was  in  greater 

?'rsonal  danger  than  erer  before.  But  the  victory  when  gained  was  complete, 
hirty  thousand  Pompeians  were  left  on  the  field  j  among  them  Labienus 
and  Varus.  Cn.  Pompeius  fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain.  Sextus  alone 
escaped,  and  found  a  refuge  with  some  of  the  hill  tribes,  who  defied  the 
Roman  amis.  The  settlement  of  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Munda  was  a  work 
of  difficulty,  and  occupied  the  Dictator  for  nearly  six  months. 

42.  The  claim  of  CiCsar  to  be  considered  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  rests  less  upon  his  military  exploits,  important  as 
C-Esar's  civil  these  undoubtedly  were,  than  upon  his  views  and 
administration,  efforts  as  a  statesman  and  social  reformer.  It  was 
his  great  merit  that  he  understood  how  the  time  for  the  Republic 
had  gone  by  ;  how  nothing  but  constant  anarchy  at  home  and 
constant  oppression  abroad  could  result  from  the  continuance  of 
that  governmental  form  under  which  Rome  had  flourisbed  so 
wonderfully  in  simpler  and  ruder  ages.  He  saw  distinctly  that 
the  hour  had  arrived  for  monarchy;  that,  for  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  of  the  provincials,  of  the  Italians,  of  the  Romans,  of  the 
very  nobles  themselves,  a  permanent  supreme  ruler  was  required ; 
and  the  only  man  fit  at  the  time  to  exercise  that  oflice  of  supreme 
ruler  he  knew  to  be  himself.  He  knew  too,  though  perhaps  he 
failed  to  estimate  aright,  the  Roman  attachment  to  old  forms,  and 
he  therefore  assumed,  in  B.C.  47,  the  perpetual  '  dictatorship,' 
whereby  he  reconciled  the  actual  establishment  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  with  the  constitutional  purism  which  had  weight  with 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Having  thus  secured  the  substance 
of  power,  he  proceeded,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  constant  wars,  to 
bring  forward  a  series  of  measures,  which  were,  in  most  cases,  at 
once  moderate,  judicious,  and  popular.  He  enlarged  the  Senate 
to  the  number  of  900,  and  filled  up  its  ranks  from  the  provincials 
no  less  than  from  the  class  of  Roman  citizens.  He  once  more  con- 
fined the j'udicia  to  the  senators  and  equites.  He  raised  to  the 
rank  of  citizens  the  entire  population  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  and 
numerous  communities  in  Gaulbeyond  the  Alps,  in  Spain,  and  else- 
where. He  enfranchised  all  professors  of  the  liberal  sciences.  He 
put  down  the  political  clubs.  He  gave  his  veterans  lands  chiefly 
beyond  the  seas,  planting  them,  among  other  places,  at  Corinth 
and  Carthage,  cities  which  he  did  not  fear  to  rebuild.  He  arranged 
matters  between  the  two  classes  of  debtors  and  creditors  on  a 
principle  which  left  financial  honesty  untouched.     He  re-enacted 
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the  old  Licinian  law,  which  required  the  employment  of  free  labour 
on  estates  in  Italy  in  a  certain  fixed  proportion  to  the  number  of 
slaves.  He  encouraged  an  increase  in  the  free  population  by 
grantii^  exemptions  to  those  who  had  as  many  as  three  children. 
He  proposed  the  codification  of  the  laws,  commenced  a  survey  of 
the  Empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Cxsar  only  held  power  for  the  space  of  about  five  years,  and 
that  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  was  occupied  by  a  series 
of  most  important  wars,  such  legislative  prolificness,  such  well- 
planned,  varied,  and  (in  some  cases)  most  comprehensive  schemes, 
cannot  but  provoke  our  admiration. 

43-  But  the  Dictator,  though  endued  with  political  insight  far 
beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  after  all  only  a  fallible 
mortal.  He  may  neither  have  been  wholly  corrupted  ^^  ^^^ 
by  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  nor  so  much  intoxi-  Mireh  15, 
cated  by  the  possession  of  supreme  power  as  to  have 
wantonly  disregarded  the  prejudices  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  But  at  any  rate  he  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  when,  because  his  own  Ic^cal  mind 
saw  that  monarchy  was  inevitable,  he  encouraged  its  open  procla- 
mation, without  making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  attachment  of 
laiger  classes  of  the  nation  to  phrases.  He  thus  provoked  the 
conspiracy  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  and  cannot  be  exonerated 
from  the  chaise  of  having  contributed  to  his  own  downfall.  The 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  J.  Cssar,  formed  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  found  so  many  abettors,  not  from  the  mere  blind  envy 
of  the  nobles  towards  a  superior,  but  because  there  was  engrained 
into  the  Roman  mind  a  detestation  of  Royalty.  The  event  proved 
that  this  prejudice  might  be  overcome,  in  course  of  time,  by  adroit 
management ;  but  C;esar  boldly  and  without  di^uise  affronted 
the  feeling,  not  aware,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  danger  he  was 
incurring.  His  death,  March  15,  B.c  44,  introduced  another 
period  of  bloody  struggle  and  civil  war,  which  lasted  until  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Octavius  at  Actiumj  ii.c.  31. 

The  biogTaphy  of  Julius  Cxsar  has  been  a  fivcwrite  subject  with  historians ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  'Life' yet  published  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory.   Among  those  vhich  demand  notice  are  the  following : — 

Cklsus,  Jul.,  De  Vita  et  Rebui  gestii  J.  Cxsarii.     London,  1697  ;  8to. 

De  Burt,  HUtoirt  tkla  TaJe  Julei  Cesar.     Paris,  1758 ;  a  vols.  8vo. 

Meissner,  a.  C  Lrtrn  Ottar'i,  continued  by  Haken,  J.  C.  L.  Berlin, 
iSiii  in  four  parts. 
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NaPOLSOK,  LottS,  Hiitoin  ie  Julei  Cesar.  Paris,  ist  vol.  published  in  1885; 
snd  TOl.  in  i366.  The  second  volume  ends  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
and  entrance  into  Italy,  A  work  written  with  the  mere  view  o(  justifyinf  a 
modem  usurpation  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  impartial, 

44.  The  knot  of  enthusiasts  and  malcontents,  who  had  ven- 
tured on  the  revolutionary  measure  of  assassinating  the  chief  of 
Weakness  the  State,  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  what 
""'  o"^'e"'°°  ***  ***  follow.  Apparently,  they  had  hoped  that 
conjpiratois.  both  the  Senate  and  the  people  would  unite  to 
(dieS^bT'  ^PP'*"**  t^^*"  deed,  and  would  joyfully  hasten  to  re- 
Antony,  establish  the  old  republican  government  But  the 
general  feeling  which  their  act  aroused,  was  not  one  of  rejoicing, 
but  of  consternation.  The  noble  and  rich  feared  the  recurrence 
of  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  The  poorer  classes,  who 
were  indifferent  as  to  the  form  of  the  government,  provided  it  fed 
and  amused  them,  looked  coldly  on  the  men,  who,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  a  name,  had  plunged  the  State  into  fresh  troubles.  The 
numerous  class  of  those  who  had  benelited  by  Czesar's  l^islation 
trembled  lest  his  murder  should  be  followed  by  the  abrogation  of 
his  laws.  None  knew  what  to  expect  next — whether  proscription, 
civil  war,  or  massacre.  Had  the  conspirators  possessed  among 
them  a  commanding  mind,  had  they  had  a  programme  prepared, 
and  had  they  promptly  acted  on  it,  the  Republic  might  perhaps 
have  been  galvanised  into  fresh  life,  and  the  final  establishment  of 
despotism  might  have  been  deferred,  if  it  could  not  be  averted. 
But  at  the  exact  time  when  resolution  and  quick  action  were 
needed,  they  hesitated  and  procrastinated.  Their  remissness  gave 
the  sole  consul,  Antony,  an  opportunity  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself.  Having  secured  the  co-operation  of  Lepidus, 
Caesar's  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  alone  had  an  armed  force  on 
the  spot,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  and  papers  of  the 
Dictator,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  '  Liberator^'  and 
while  professedly  reci^nising  the  legitimate .  authority  of  the 
Senate,  contrived  in  a  short  time  to  obtain  the  substance  of 
supreme  power  for  himself.  HJs  colleague,  Dolabella,  elected 
consul  in  the  place  of  Csesar,  became  his  tool.  The  '  Liberators,' 
fearful  for  their  personal  safety,  despite  the  '  amnesty '  whereto  all 
had  agreed,  quitted  Rome  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  pro- 
vinces. Antony  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  all  that  his  heart 
desired,  when  the  claims  and  proceedings  of  a  youth — almost  a 
boy— who  unexpectedly  appeared  upon  the  scene,  introduced 
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fresh  complications,  and,  checking  Antony  in  mid  career,  rendered 
it  doubtful  for  a  while  whether  he  would  not  fall  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  risen. 

45.  C.  Octavius,  the  youthful  rival  of  Antony,' was  the  grand- 
nephew  of  J.  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia.     He 
had  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  large  portion  of  the      AniTai 
Dictator's  favour,  and  in   his   last   testament  had    ofOctayiis 

apoD  toe 

been  named  as  his  chief  heir  and  son  by  adoption.  scene. 
Absent  from  Rome  at  the  date  of  Csesar's  murder,  Senlte'^ainst 
he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  capital,  claim-  Anioay. 
ing  the  rights  and  accepting  the  obligations  which  devolved  on 
bim  as  Cxsar's  heir.  With  consummate  adroitness  he  contrived 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  all  parties.  The  soldiers  were  brought  to 
see  in  him  the  true  representative  of  their  loved  and  lost  com- 
mander; the  populace  was  won  by  shows,  by  stirring  appeals,  by 
the  payment  of  C^esar's  legacy  to  them  out  of  his  own  private  re- 
sources ;  the  Liberators,  and  especially  Cicero,  who  had  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  were  cajoled  into  believing  that  he  had  no 
personal  ambition,  and  only  sought  to  defeat  the  selfish  designs  of 
Antony.  Even  with  Antony  there  was  established,  we  cannot  say 
how  early,  an  understanding,  that  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
Czesareans  was  not  to  be  pushed  d  outrance,  but  was  to  be  prose- 
cuted as  between  enemies  who  might  one  day  be  friends.  Thus 
guarded  on  all  sides,  Octavius  ventured,  though  absolutely  without 
office,  to  collect  an  army,  which  he  paid  out  of  his  own  resources, 
and  to  take  up  a  position,  from  which  he  might  either  defend  or 
threaten  Rome.  Encouraged  by  his  proceedings,  Cicero  re-entered 
the  political  arena,  and  took  up  the  attitude  against  Antony  which 
had  been  successful  against  Catiline.  By  the  series  of  speeches 
and  pamphlets  known  as '  the  Philippics,'  he  crushed  the  popularity 
of  the  proconsul,  drove  him  from  Rome,  and  freed  the  Senate 
from  his  influence,  Antony  retired  to  his  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  there  commenced  the  Third  Civil  War  by  besieging 
Decimus  Brutus,  the  previous  governor,  in  Mutina.  Hereupon 
the  Senate  bade  the  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  act  against 
bim,  and,  at  Cicero's  instance,  invested  the  young  Octavtus  with 
the  praetorship,  and  joined  him  in  the  command  with  the  consuls. 

46.  The  short  war,  known  as  the  '  Bellum  Mutinense,' followed. 
In  two  tattles,  one  at  Forum  Gallorum,  the  other  under  the  walls 
of  Mutina,  Antony's  troops  were  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
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Senate,  and  he  himself,  despairing  of  present  success,  crossed  the 

Alps  to  join  Lepidus  in  Gaul.    But  the  two  victo- 

Civii  War     ^ies  were  dearly  won,  at  the  cost  of  two  most  im- 

=<"f™°?'^'*     portant  lives.     Hirtius  and  Fansa,  the  two  honest 

•Bellum      consuls,  both  fell ;  and  Octavius,  finding  himself  the 

Muiinense,'    g^j^  commander,  was  encouraged  to  put  aside  bis 

iA-if.       reserve  and  show  himself  in  his  true  colours.    He 

b«ome^      refused   to  join  Decimus  Brutus  in  the  pursuit  of 

master  of     Antony,  and   thus   aided  the  latter's  escape.     He 

claimed   the  whole    merit  of  the  war,  and   boldly 

demanded  a  triumph  ;  finally.he  sentadetachment  of  his  soldiers 

to  Rome,  to  demand  the  consulship  for  him ;  when  the  Senate, 

alarmed  at  his  attitude,  refused  these  requests,  he  at  once  threw 

ofT  the  mask,  marched  with  all  his  troops  on  Rome,  plundering  as 

he  advanced,  and  at  the  head  of  his  l^ions  imposed  his  will  on 

the  government.     Possessed  of  supreme  power,  it  pleased  him  to 

assume  the  title  of  Consul,  and  to  give  himself,  as  a  nominal 

colleague  in  the  office,  his  cousin,  Q.  Fedius, 

The  Mutine  War  began  in  December,  B.C.  44.  It  terminated  with  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  April  14,  B.C.  43.  Octavius  and  Pedius  were  proclaimed 
consuls,  Septemlir  12  of  the  same  year. 

47.  It  was  the  policy  of  Octavius  to  secure  for  all  his  acts,  so 
far  as  he  possibly  could,  IJgal  sanction.     He  now  therefore  re- 

Fonnation  Quired  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  adop- 
of  the  tion.  Determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  against 
TaiuMvittATi  the  '  Liberators,'  he  had  them  attainted,  and,  as 
«.c.  48.  they  had  all  fled  from  Rome  up<Jn  his  entrance,  con- 
demned in  their  absence.  A  similar  sentence  was,  at  his  instance, 
passed  on  Sext.  Fompeius.  Octavius  was  made  generalissimo  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  and  was  authorised  to  act  against, 
or,  if  it  pleased  him  better,  treat  with,  Antony  and  Lepidus.  It 
was  on  this  latter  course  that  he  had  lot^  before  decided.  Only 
by  the  aid  of  Antony  could  he  hope  to  triumph  over  Cassius  and 
the  Bruti,  whose  party  in  the  West  was  in  no  wise  contemptible, 
and  who  had  all  the  resources  of  the  East  at  their  disposaL 
Accordingly,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  invited  to  confer  with 
Octavius  on  an  island  in  the  river  Reno,  and  the  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  (so-called)  'Second  Triumvirate'— the  first 
government  which  really  bore  the  name — a  self-constituted  Board 
of  Three,  who  were  conjointly  to  rule  the  State. 
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The  Triunmrs  concluded  their  agreement,  November  37,  B.C.  43.  Its  terms 
were ; — (1)  The  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Three  for  a  space  of  6ve 
yeara  under  the  title  of '  Triumviri  Reipublicz  constitueudx ;'  (3)  A  division 
of  the  provinces  among  the  Three — Lepidus  was  to  have  Spain  and  Gallia 
Narbonen^ ;  Antony  the  rest  of  Gaul  tieyond  the  Alps  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ; 
Oetavius  (or  Octavian,  as  he  was  now  called),  Sicily,  Sardiuia,  and  Africa; 
(3)  A  proscription  on  a  large  scale,  partly  to  strike  terror  into  the  adverse  ranks, 
partly  to  obtain  fimds  for  carrying  on  the  war  effectively;  (4)  The  assignment 
of  eighteen  Italian  cities  with  their  lands  as  settlements  for  the  legionaries, 
when  the  war  should  be  over ;  and  (5)  Certain  arrangements  as  to  the  imme- 
diate conduct  of  affairs, — Lepidus  was  to  receive  the  consulship  and  to  remain 
in  Italy  with  three  legions;  Octavian  and  Antony  were  to  conduct  the  war 
in  the  East,  each  with  twenty  legions. 

48,  On  the,  opening  of  n^otiations  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  Decimus  Brutus  had  been  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and, 
when  he  attempted  to  escape  from  Italy,  had  been 

s«zed  and  put  to  death.    The  West  was  thus  pad-      Decimns 
fied  ;  and  the  Triumvirs  could  therefore  concentrate    £_? ""'"*■ 
thdr  whole  attention,  first  upon  the  destruction  of       of  the 
their  enemies  at  home,  and  then  upon  the  war  in  the   1"°*^?  ™- 
£ast.     The  proscription  was  relentlessly  enforced.     Among  its 
victims  were  Cicero,   the  tribune   Salvius,  Annalis,  one  of  the 
prstors,  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  and  his  nephew,  Quintus'  son. 
The  lists,  which  followed  rapidly  one  upon  the  other,  contained 
alt(^ether  the  names  of  300  senators  and  2,000  knights.    The 
property  of  the  proscribed   was  seized.     The  soldiers,  let  loose 
through  Italy  under  the  pretence  of  hunting  out  the  proscribed, 
ravaged  and  wasted  at  their  pleasure.    Private  malice  obtained  its 
gratification  with  impunity.    Numbers  were  murdered  merely 
because  they  were  rich  and  their  property  was  coveted  by  the 
Triumvirs  or  their  creatures. 

49.  Early   in    B.C.  42  military  operations  were   commenced. 
Octavian,  whose  province  of  Sicily  had  been  occupied  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  made  an  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  his  ^^ 
hands ;  but  his  admiral,  Salvidienus,  being  defeated  the  Trinmviis 
in  a  naval  engagement  near  Messana,  the  enterprise   .l^1J{^_> 
was  given  up.     Antony  had  already  crossed  from 

Italy  to  Epirus ;  Octavian  now  followed  htm.  Their  combined 
forces,  which  exceeded  120,000  men,  marched  unresisted  through 
Epinis  and  Macedonia,  and  had  reached  Thrace  before  they  were 
confronted  by  the  'Liberators.'  These  now  brought  up  the  full 
stretch  of  the  East  against  the  Western  legions  ;  their  legionary 
infantry  amounted  to  80,000 ;  their  cavalry  to  20,000  ;  and  they 
had  Asiatic  levies  in  addition.    Still,  howeva*,  their  forces  were 
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outnumbered  by  those  of  their  adversaries ;  whose  l^onaries 
were  probably  not  fewer  than  120,000,  while  their  cavalry  was 
reckoned  at  13,000. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  hnd  departed  for  the  East  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  44, 
when  their  position  in  Rome  became  desperate.  They  were  by  decree  of  the 
Senate  the  lawful  governors  of  Macedonti  and  Syria.  Brutus  entered  quietly 
on  his  province;  but  Cassius  had  to  tight  for  his  with  Dolabella,  who  bad 
obtained  it  frvm  the  people  after  Cassius'  departure.  Dolabeila,  having  put  to 
death  Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  one  of  Cxsar's  murderers,  was  attacked 
by  Cassius,  shut  up  in  Laodiceia,  and  driven  to  commit  suicide,  June  5, 
B.C.  4J.  From  this  time  Ihe  authority  of  the  '  Liberators'  was  acknowledged 
generally  throughout  the  East,  and  they  drew  freely  on  the  resources  of  the 
country, 

5o>  The  two  armies  met  at  Philippi  (the  ancient  Crenides) ;  and 

the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  in  a  twofold  battle. 

Battles  of     '"    ^^^   ^"'   '"^ht    Brutus  defeated  Octavian,  but 

Philippi.      Antony  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  Cassius, 

who,  unaware  of  his  colleague's  victory,  committed 

suicide.  In  the  second,  three  weeks  later,  the  army  of  Brutus  was 
completely  overcome,  and  he  himself,  escaping  from  the  field, 
could  only  follow  the  example  of  Cassius,  and  kill  himself.  With 
Brutus  fell  the  Republic.  The  usurpation  of  Csesar  had  suspended 
but  not  destroyed  it.  It  had  revived  after  his  death.  The  coarse 
brutality  of  Antony,  the  craft  of  Octavian,  had  separately  failed  to 
put  it  down.  Conjoined  they  achieved  greater  success.  The  Re- 
public, albeit  some  of  its  forms  remained,  was  in  reality  swept 
away  at  Philippi.  The  absolute  ascendancy  of  individuals,  which 
is  monarchy,  was  then  established.  There  might  afterwards  be 
several  competitors  for  the  supreme  power ;  and  stru^les,  fierce 
and  bitter,  might  be  carried  on  between  them  ;  but  no  thought 
was  entertained  of  resuscitating  any  more  the  dead  form  of  the 
Republic ;  the  contest  was  simply  one  between  different  aspirants 
to  the  supreme  authority. 

51.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Philippi  was 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  Roman  world  among  the  Triumvirs. 
Arraneemenb  ^^  Antony  preferred  the  East,  Octavian  consented 
■fier  Ihe  to  relinquish  it  to  him ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
KcondbatUe.  he'' should  be  compensated  for  the  sacrifice.  His 
colleague  therefore  yielded  to  him  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  last 
Lepidus  was  required  to  relinquish,  obtaining  instead  the  Roman 
'  Africa.'  The  facile  Lepidus  submitted  readily  to  the  new  paiti- 
tion ;  and  while  Antony  received  the  honii^e  of  the  East,  and 
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himself  succumbed  to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus, 
Octavian  undertook  the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

53.  But  there  was  no  real  cordiality,  no  mutual  respect,  no 
sense  even  of  a  common  interest,  among  the  Triumvirs.     The 
Roman  world  was  scarcely  theirs  before  they  began   qvU  \S'ar  in 
to  quarrel  over  it    Octavian  being  in  difficulties  at  it»iy  between 

^  "  Octavian 

Rome  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  consequent  on  and  the  party 

the  attitude  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  from  the  despair  of     "^  *'''°"y- 
the  Italians  driven  from  thdr  cities  and  lands  to  make  room  for 
the  veterans,  and  from  the  discontent  of  many  of  the  veterans  them- 
selves, whose  rewards  fell  short  of  their  hopes,  Antony  began  to 
intrigue  against  him  and  to  seek  his  downfall.  The  embers  of  dis- 
content were  fanned  into  a  fiame  by  the  Triumvir's  brother,  Lucius, 
and  his  wife  Fulvia,  who  shortly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 
insurrectionary  force,  and  disputed  with  Octavian  the  mastery  of 
Italy.    The  hopes,  however,  of  the  insui^ents  were  smothered  in 
the  smoke  of  Perusia  (B.C.  40) ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antony  to 
Italy,  the   rivals,  at  the  instance  of  the   soldiery,      p^^^^  ^^ 
came  to  an  accommodation.  "Octavian  received  the   Bnmdusiuro. 
whole  West,  including  both  the  Gauls  and  also  lily-       "■'^'     ' 
ricum ;  Antony  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  diminished 
East ;  Lepidus  kept  Africa.    Fulvia  having  opportunely  died,  the 
'  Peace  of  Brundusium  *  was   seated   by  a   marriage,  Octavian 
giving  the  hand  of  his  widowed  sister,  Octavia,  to  his  reconciled 
colleague. 

^3.  The  pact  of  Brundusium  was  modified  in  the  ensuing  year, 
B.C.  39,  by  the  admission  of  Sextus  Pompeius  into  partnership  with 
the  Triumvirs.    It  was  agreed  that  he  should  ret^n     Treaty  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;   and  that  he  should     Misenum. 
further  receive  Achxa,  on  condition  of  his  evacuat-      Ocuviaa 
ing  certain  strongholds,  which  he  possessed  in  Italy.    withSeitu* 
He  for  his  part  undertook  to  provide  Rome  plenti-         b.c. 
fully  with  corn.    This  agreement,  however — known       88-89. 
as  the  'Treaty  of  Misenum' — was  never  executed.     Sextus  did 
not  receive  Achxa,  and  therefore  kept  possession  of  the  strong- 
holds.   Octavian,  in  retaliation,  encouraged  the  defection  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  received  from  one  of  them,  Menodorus,  a  fleet 
and  several  forts  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica.    Sextus,  upon  this, 
flew  to  arms ;  and  a  naval  war  began  between  him  and  Octavian, 
Gg 
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which  led,  after  several  turns  of  fortune,  to  his  complete  defeat 
and  expulsion  from  Sicily. 

DetaUa  of  the  Fompslaji  War.  Seztus  plunders  Campania,  and  cuts 
off  the  Roman  supplies  of  corn,  B.C.  jB.  His  admiral,  Menecrates,  defeats 
one  of  Octavian's  fleets  near  Cumz,  while  he  destroys  another,  under  Oclavian 
himself,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Folly  of  Sextus,  who  makes  no  use  of  hb 
victories.  Octavian  builds  firesh  fleets,  receives  ijo  ships  from  Antony,  and 
prepares  to  renew  the  war,  B.  C.  j?.  War  renewed  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  36. 
Lepidus,  summoned  from  Africa,  brings  a  squadron.  Victory  gained  by 
Agrippa  over  a  Pompeian  squadron  off  Mylz,  counterbalanced  by  the  com* 
pleie  defeat  of  Octavian  at  Tauromenium.  War  determined  by  a  great  sea- 
fight  off  Naulochus,  where  the  Cesarean  fleet,  commanded  by  Agrippa,  gains  a 
signal  victory.     Seztus,  in  despair,  tiles  to  Asia. 

54.  But  Octavian  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  success,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  new  danger.   The  Pom- 
Downfall  of  P^*"  '^""^  forces,  which  were  considerable,  opened 

Lepidus,      Communications   with   Lepidus,  and    having,   con- 
'''^'  jointly  with  his  troops,  plundered  Messana,  saluted 

him  as  their  Imperator  and  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner. 
The  weak  noble,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions, 
was  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  assuming  an  attitude 
of  complete  independence  and  even  of  hostility,  set  Octavian  at 
defiance.  A  fresh  and  bloody  struggle  would  have  followed  but 
for  the  prompt  boldness  of  the  young  Cffisar;  who,  entering  his 
rival's  camp,  unarmed  and  almost  unattended,  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  soldiers,  which  was  successful  Deserting  Lepidus 
in  a  body,  they  declared  for  Octavian  ;  who  degraded  his  fallen 
rival  from  the  Triumvirship,  but  spared  hia  life  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  his  office  of  chief  pontiff. 

Lepidus  lived  to  b.c.  i; 
was  afterwards  brought  ti 
humiliation. 

55.  With  the  removal  of  Lepidus  a  war  between  Octavian  and 
Antony  became  imminent.   The  bond  of  afhnity  by  which  it  had 

been  attempted  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  rivals 

between       had  failed.    The  wild  and  rough  Antony  soon  tired 

OcUiian      Qf  j,;g  djgcreet  but  somewhat  cold  spouse;  and  his 

proceedings    roving  fancy  returned  to  the  voluptuous  Egyptian, 

i^ihe  ^ITt,    f™™  whom  it  had  strayed  for  a  while.    In  B.C.  37, 

"■<:■         on  setting  out  for  the  Parthian  War,  he  left  Octavia 

behind  him  in  Italy;  and  ere  the  year  B.C.  36  was 

out,  he  had  reunited  himself  to  his  old  mistress.     Henceforth 

until  his  death  she  retained  her  influence  over  him  unimpaired ; 
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and  we  most  ascribe  the  deterioration  in  Antony's  character  to 
this  degrading  connection.  His  great  preparations  against  the 
Parthtans  had  no  commensurate  result.  After  two  campaigns, 
one  in  Media  Atropat€n^  (B.C.36),  wherein  he  acquired  no  honours, 
the  other  in  Armenia  (b.c.  34),  where  he  was  somewhat  more 
successful,  Antony  abstained  from  military  enterprise  and  devoted 
himself  to  pleasure.  The  autumn  of  B.C.  34  was  given  up  to 
debauchery  and  dissipation.  In  the  infatuation  caused  by  his 
passion,  Antony  not  only  acknowledged  Caesarion  and  assigned 
crowns  to  his  own  children  by  Cleopatra,  but  actually  ceded  to 
Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Coel^-Syria  and 
Cyprus.  Such  conduct  was  no  doubt  treasonable,  and  furnished 
Octavian  with  the  decent  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war,  for 
which  he  had  loiig  been  waiting. 

Parthian  aad  Armenian  Wara  of  Antony.  In  B.C.  40,  after  the  fall 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  Parthians,  under  Pacorus,  and  assisted  b;  the 
Roman  refugee,  Q^  Labienus,  had  overrun  the  East  and  carried  all  before 
them.  They  lost  ground,  however,  in  the  following  year,  being  attaclied  by 
Ventidius,  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants,  who  defeated  and  slew  Labienus 
(bc.  39),  and,  in  B.C.  38,  gained  a  victory  over  Pacorus.  Antony's  expedition 
(B.C.  ]6)  was  undertaken  against  Phraates,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  who  had 
become  king.  Having  allied  himself  with  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Media  Atropat&n£,  which  was  under  another  Artavasdes,  a 
dependant  of  the  Parthian  monarch.  Antony  penetrated  as  far  as  Praaspa, 
the  capital,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  baffled  and  forced  to  retreat. 
His  Annenian  allies  deserted  him,  and  his  retreat  was  disastrous  in  the 
eitreme.  The  next  year,  he  made  alliance  with  Media;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.C.  j«,  having  invaded  Armenia,  he  seized  the  person  of  Artavasdes 
and  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria,  to  grace  bis  triumph. 

56.  Meanwhile  Octavian  had  been  exercising  his  legions,  rais- 
ing his  reputation,  and  adding  important  tracts  to  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West.    In  B.C.  35  he  attacked  the  sucassesand 
Salassi  and  Taurisci,  nations  of  the  Western  Alps ;  popnianty  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years  he  """' 

reduced  to  subjection  the  Libumi  and  lapydes  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Pannonians  in  the  valley  of  the  Save.  A  new  province  was 
here  added  to  the  State.  Octavian  himself  received  a  wound  ;  and 
his  popularity,  to  which  he  artfully  added  by  causing  Agrippa  as 
sedile  to  lavish  vast  sums  on  the  improvement  and  adornment  of 
the  capital,  was  now  at  its  he^ht.  His  good  fortune  enabled  him 
at  the  same  juncture  to  make  a  second  addition  to  the  Empire  in 
Africa,  where  Mauretania,  on  the  death  of  Bocchus,  became  a 
Roman  dependancy.  Feeling  himself  assured  of  his  position  and 
of  the  good-will  of  the  Roman  people,  Octavian  now  resolved  to 
Gga 
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precipitate  the  rupture  with  his  rival,  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate. 

57.    The  year  B.C.  32  was  passed  by  the   rivals   in   mutual 
recriminations,  in  threats,  insults,  and  preparations  for  the  coming 
Wnr  between  stru^le.  Antony  divorced  Octavia  with  all  the  harsh- 
■^AntOTiv    "^^  allowable  by  Roman  law;  renewed  his  alliance 
decided  by     with  Media ;   Collected  a  vast  fleet ;   levied  troops 
Actium '      throughout  all  the  East ;  assembled  his  armaments 
B.C.  81.       on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  prepared  to  cross  into 
Italy.    Octavian  inveighed  against  Antony  in  the  Senate  ;   drove 
his  partisans  from  Rome ;  caused  his  will  to  be  opened  and  pub- 
lished i  had  Cleopatra  declared  a  public  enemy;  and,  collecting 
together  all  the  forces  of  the  West,  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of 
Italy  with  his  fleets  and  armies.  For  a  while  the  two  rivals  watched 
each  other  across  the  strait.    At  length,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  31, 
Octavian,  though  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number,  made  the 
plunge.    His  fleet  took  Corcyra.    His  army  was  safely  conveyed 
to  Epirus.    Both  were  rapidly  directed  towards  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  where  lay  the  fleet  and  army  of  his  adversary.    The  work  of 
seduction  then  began.   Octavian  found  little  diiSculty  in  drawing 
over  to  his  service  one  Antonian  officer  after  another,  Antony's 
indecision  and  his  infatuation  for  Cleopatra  having  greatly  dis- 
gusted his  followers.    These  repeated   defections   reduced   the 
Triumvir  to  a  state  of  despondency,  and  led  him  most  unhappily 
to  accept  Cleopatra's  fatal  counsels.    Under  pretence  of  giving 
battle  to  his  adversary's  fleet,  Antony,  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  B.C.  31,  put  to  sea  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  desert- 
ing his  land  force  and  flying  with  Cleopatra  to  Egypt.    Actium 
was  not  a  battle  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.    It  was  an  occa- 
sion on  which  a  commander  voluntarily  sacrificed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  fleet  in  order  to  escape  with  the  remainder.    We 
can  with  difficulty  understand  how  Antony  was  induced  to  yield 
everything  to  his  adversary  without  really  striking  a  blow.    But 
the  fact  that  he  did  so  yield  is  plain.    He  left  his  land  army 
without  orders,  to  fight  or  make  terms,  as  it  pleased  ;  he  left  his 
fleet,  not  when  it  was  defeated,  but  when  it  was  still  struggling 
manfully,  and  but  for  his  flight  might  have  been  victorious.    It  was 
his  desertion  which  decided  the  engagement,  and,  with  it,  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  world.    It  is  with  good  reason  that  the  Empire  is 
regarded  as  dating  from  the  day  of  Actium.    Though  Antony 
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existed,  and  resisted,  for  nearly  a  year  longer  in  Egypt,  it  was  only 
as  a  desperate  man,  clinging  to  life  till  the  last  moment.  From  the 
day  of  Actium  Octavian  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world. 

Conoluaion  of  the  Btruggl«  with  Antony.  When  Antony  fled,  his 
fleet  lost  heart,  and  the  remainder  of  it  was  annihilated.  His  land  force,  after 
vaiting  a  week  for  him  to  return  to  it,  surrendered.  Octavian,  having  founded 
f>i-:opolis  and  spent  the  winter  at  Rome,  proceeded  in  B.C.  ]o  to  Egypt,  land- 
ing at  Pelusium,  which  submitted  to  him  without  a  blow,  Antony  attempted 
to  defend  Alexandria,  and  was  successful  in  a  cavalry  skirmish,  but  soon  after- 
wards suffered  a  defeat.  His  fleet  and  army  then  deserted  him ;  and,  having 
no  resource  left,  he  committed  suicide.  Cleopatra  followed  his  esam[rie;  and 
Octavian,  being  now  master  of  Egypt,  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province.  Anthyllus,  Antony's  son  by  Fulvia,  Cscsarion,  Ganidius,  commander 
of  the  land  force  at  Actium,  Cassius  Parmcnsis,  one  of  Ctesar's  murderers, 
and  several  other  '  Antoaians,'  were  ruthlessly  put  to  death. 


SIXTH  FEBIOD. 

From  Ike  Eslahlishmtnt  oftkt  Empire  under  Augustus  to  the  Destruction 

of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  West  by  Odoaeer, 

from.  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  476. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Get^raphical  Extent  and  Principal 
Divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  established  by 
Augustus,  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  as  follows ; — On  the 


Extent  and 


north,  the  British  Channel,  the  German  Ocean,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euxine ;  on  the  east,  boundaries  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  desert  of  Syria  ;  on  the  south,  '*'*  '^P*"' 
the  great  African  desert ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic.  It 
extended  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of  fifty  degrees,  or  about 
2,700  miles,  between  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  vicinity  of  Erzeroum. 
Its  average  breadth  was  about  fifteen  degrees  or  above  1,000  miles. 
It  comprised  the  modem  countries  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  Western  Holland,  Rhenish  Prussia,  parts  of  Baden  and 
Wurtemburg,  most  of  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
Austria  Proper,  Western  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Servia, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Idumsea, 
Egypt,  the  Cyrenalca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  most  of 
Marocco.  Its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  million  and 
a-half  of  square  miles. 
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2.  The  entire  Empire,  exclusive  of  Italy,  was  divided  into 
'  Provinces,'  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  three 
Three  eroopi  heads :  VIZ.  the  Western,  or  European ;  the  Easteni, 
ofprovinaa.  ^r  Asiatic;  and  the  Southern,  or  African.  The 
Western,  or  European,  provinces  were  fourteen  in  number ;  viz. 
Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Vindelicia,  Rhsetia,  Noricum,  Fannonia, 
Moesia,  Illyricum,  Macedonia, Thiace,Ach£ea,  Sicily,and  Sardinia; 
the  Eastern,  or  Asiatic,  were  eight,  viz,  Asia  Proper,  Bithynia, 
Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine; 
the  Southern  or  African  were  five,  viz.  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaica 
(including  Crete),  Africa  Proper,  Numidia,  and  Mauretania.  The 
entire  number  was  thus  twenty-seven, 

5.  Spain  (Hispania,  Iberia),  the  most  western  of  the  European 
provinces,  included  the  entire  peninsula,  and  was  washed  on  all 
WamRM     sides  by  the  sea  excepting  towards  the  north-east, 
or  where  it  was  separated  from  Gaul  by  the  Pyrenees. 

.     '     It  was  subdivided  into  three  distinct  portions,  gene- 
rally administered  by  three  different  governors,  viz. 
(a)  Lusitania,  or  the  country  of  the  Lusitani,  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Port:ugal ;  [b)  Baetica,  the  country  about  the  Bsetis 
(or  Guadalquivir),  the  modern  Andalucia ;  and  {c)  Tarraconensis, 
comprising  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.   (<i)  Lusi- 
tania  was   inhabited  by  three  principal  races,  the 
Gallxci  in  the  north  (Gallicia),  the  Lusitani  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Turdetani  in  the  south.    It  had  three  great  rivers,  the  Durius 
(Douro),  the  Tagus  (Tajo),  and  the  Anas  (Guadiana).     The  chief 
towns  were  Augusta  Emerita  on  the  Anas,  now  Merida,  and  Oli- 
.  sipo  on  the  Tagus,  now  Lisboa  (Lisbon),   {b)  Bsttca 

was  inhabited  by  the  Turduli  towards  the  north 
and  the  Bastuli  towards  the  south.  Its  only  important  river  was 
the  Bxtis.  Its  chief  towns  were  Corduba  (Cordova)  and  Hispalis 
(Sevilla)  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  coast  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 
_  .    {c)  Tarraconensis,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three 

subdivisions,  comprised  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Durius,  Tagus,  and  Anas,  and  the  entire  tractwatered  by  the  Iberus 
(Ebro),  Turia,  Sucro  (Jucar),  and  Tader  (Segura)  rivers.  It  was 
inhabited,  towards  the  north,  by  the  Astures,  Cantabri,  Vacaci, 
Vascones,  and  others  ;  in  the  central  regions,  by  the  Carpetani, 
Celtiberi,  and  Ilergetes;  and,  along  the  east  coast,  by  the  Indi* 
getes,  Ausetani,  Cosetani,  Ilercavones,  Suessetani,  Contestani,  &c. 
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Its  chief  cities  were  Tarraco,  the  capital,  on  the  east  coast,  now 
Tarragona ;  Carthago  Novo  (Carthagena) ;  Caesar-Augusta  (Zara- 
goza  or  Saragossa),  on  the  Iberus ;  Toletum  (Toledo),  on  the  Up- 
per Tagus ;  and  Ilerda  (Lerida).  In  Tarraconensis  were  also  in- 
cluded the  Balearic  isles,  Major  (Majorca)  and  Minor  (Minorca), 
and  the  Pityusse,  Ebusus  (Ivica),  and  Ophiusa  (Formentera). 

4.  Gaul  (Gallia),  which  adjoined  Spain  to  the  north-east,  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  modem  France,  but  included  also  por- 
tions of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Ocean  ;  on  the  east 
by  Roman  Germany,  RhaetJa,  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  five  principal 
rivers :  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt)  and  Sequana  (Seine)  in  the  north;  the 
Liger  (Loire)  and  Garumna  (Garonne)  towards  the  west ;  and  the 
Rhodanus  (Rhone)  in  the  south.  Augustus  subdivided  it  into 
four  regions ;  viz.  [a)  Aquttania,  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  to- 
wards the  south-west,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire ;  (b)  Lugdu- 
nensis,  to  the  north-west,  reaching  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Lyons 
(Lugdunum),  the  capital;  {c)  Narbonensis,  towards  the  south-east, 
between  Aquitania  and  the  maritime  Alps  ;  and  (</}  Belgica,  to- 
wards the  north-east,  reaching  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  {a)  Aquitania  comprised  the  basins  . 

of  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  Duranius  (Dordogne), 
Carantonus  (Charente),  and  half  the  basin  of  the  Liger  (Loire). 
Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Aquitani  in  the  south,  the  Santones  and 
Pictones  towards  the  north-west,  the  Bituriges  towards  the  north- 
east, in  the  tract  about  Eourges,  and  the  Arverrti  to  the  south-east, 
in  Auvergne.  The  most  important  cities  were  Climberris  and  Bur- 
.  digala  (Bourdeaux)   (i)Lugdunensis  consisted  of  the 
region  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  tt^ether  with 
a  tongue  of  land  stretching  along  the  Saone  to  a  little  below  Lyons. 
Its  principal  tribes  were  the  JEAa\  in  the  south  ;  the  Senones, 
Parisii,  Camutes,  and  Cadurci  in  the  interior ;  the  Veneti,  Osismii, 
Curiosolitse,  Unelli,  and  Lexovii  upon  the  coast.     The  capita), 
Lugdunum,  was  inconveniently  placed  at  the  extreme  south-east 
of  the  province.   The  other  important  towns  were  Lutetia  Parisi- 
orum  (Paris),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Juliomagus  (Angers),     {c) 

Narbonensis  extended  from  the  Upper  Garonne  on 

1  1      ■.  r  <  .    ■  .  <        Narbooeasis. 

the  west  to  the  Var  upon  the  east,  lying  along  the 

Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.   Inland  it  reached  as  far  as  the 
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Cevenn^s,  the  Middle  Rhone,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  chief 
tribes  inhabiting  it  were  the  VoIck  in  the  west,  the  AUobroges  in 
the  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere  (Isara),  the  Vocontii 
between  the_Isere  and  the  Durance,  and  the  Salluvii  on  the  coast 
near  Marseilles.  Its  principal  cities  were  Narbo,  the  capital,  now 
Narbonne,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Vienna 
(Vienne),  Nemausus  (Nismes),  Geneva,  and  Massilia  (Marseilles). 
,  ((/)  Belgica  lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheldt, 

and  extended  southwards  to  the  Bernese  Alps  and 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Roman  Germany  and  Rh^etia,  on  the  west  by  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  on  the  south  by  Gallia  Narbonensis  and  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  The  principal  tribes  were,  in  the  north,  the  Caletes, 
Ambiani,  Bellovaci,  Atrebates,  Morini,  and  Nervii ;  in  the  central 
region,  the  Suessiones,  the  Remi,  the  Treviri,  the  Leuci,  and  the 
Lingones ;  towards  the  south,  the  Sequani,  and  the  Helvetii.  The 
most  important  towns  were  Noviodunum(Soissons},Durocortorum 
(Reims),  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves),  Divodurum  (Metz),  Ve- 
sontio  (Besan^on),  and  Aventicum  (Avenches,  in  Switzerland). 

5.  Germany  (which  is  sometimes  included  in  Gaul)  comprised 
two  divisions,  the  Lower  (Inferior)  and  the  Upper  (Superior). 

Germany :  Lower  Germany  lay  upon  the  sea  coast,  between  the 
Lo-ef-  ntouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  that  of  the  Rhine.  It 
comprised  Eastern  Belgium,  Western  Holland,  and  Rhenish 
Prussia  as  far  south  as  the  Ahr.  Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Batavi 
and  Menapti  in 'the  north  ;  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  near  Coli^ne; 
the  Eburones  and  Condnisi  on  the  Mosa  (Meuse) ;  and  the  Segni 
in  the  Ardennes.  The  principal  towns  were  Noviomagus  (Nime- 
guen),  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Colt^ne),  and  Bonna  (Bonn),  Up- 
per Germany  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  Remagen  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ahr  valley  to  the  point  at  which  the  Rhine  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Aar,  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Caracates,  the  Vangiones, 
the  Nemetes,  the  Triboci,  and  the  Rauraci.  The  principal  cities 
were  Ad  Confluentes  (Coblenz),  Mogontiacum  (Mayence),  Borbe- 
tomagus  (Worms),  Ai^entoratum  (Strasbui^),  and  Augusta  Rau- 
racorum  (Basle), 

6.  Vindelicia,  or  the  country  of  the  Vindelici,  lay  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Bavarian  Alps,  It  corresponded  nearly  with 
Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube,  including  however  a  corner  between 
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the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  which  now  belongs  to  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Baden.    It  was  inhabited,  towards  the         ^  j.^ 
north,  by  the  Vindelid,  towards  the  south,  by  the 
Brigantes.     The  chief  cities  were  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augs- 
burg) and  Brigantia  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  (Bregenz). 

7.  Rfa<etia  lay  south  of  Vindelicia  and  east  of  the  country  of 
the  Helvetii.  It  included  the  modern  Tyrol,  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
the  part  of  Switzerland  known  as  the  Grisons.     A- 

mong  its  tribes  were,  besides  the  Rhxti,  the  Venostes, 
Vennones,  Brixentes,  Tridentini,  Medoaci,  &c.     Its  chief  cities 
were  Veldidena  (Wilten,  near  Inspriick),  Curia  (Chur  or  Coire), 
and  Tridentum  (Trent). 

8.  Noricum,  which  lay  east  of  Vindelicia  and  Rhaetia,  stretched 
along  the  Danube  from  its  junction  with  the  Inn  to  . 

a  point  a  little  above  Vienna.     It  comprised  Styria, 

Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria  Proper.     The   chief 

cities  were  Juvavia  (Salzburg)  and  Boiodurum  (Passau), 

9.  Pannonia,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
lay  east  and  partly  south  of  Noricum.     It  was  bounded  on  two 

sides,  the  north  and  east,  by  the  Danube,  which  in     „ 

'  PajinoQia; 

this  part  of  its  course  makes  the  remarkable  bend  to 
the  south  by  which  its  lower  is  thrown  three  degrees  south  of  its 
upper  course.     On  the  west  an  artificial  line  divided  Pannonia 
from  Noricum ;  on  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Illyricum  by 
the  mountains  directly  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Save.     It  thus 
comprised  all  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  together  with  all 
Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Austria  Proper,  of  Styria,  Croatia,  and 
Bosnia.     It  was  divided,  like  Germany,  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
Upper  Pannonia  adjoined  Noricum,  extending  along 
the  Danube  from  a  little  above  Vienna  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arrabo  (Raab).    Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Boii  in  the  north, 
the  Latovici,  Jassii,  and  Colapini  in  the  south,  along  the  course  of 
the  Save.     The  principal  towns  were  Vindobona  (Vienna)  and 
Camuntum  on  the  Danube,  Siscia  (Zissek)  on  the  Save,  and 
./Emona  (Laybach)  between  the  Save  and  the  Alpesjulise,  Lower 
Pannonia  lay  along  the  Danube  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Arrabo  to  that  of  the  Save.    Its  most  important 
cities  were  Acincum  (Buda-Pesth)  and  Acimincum  (Peterwardin) 
on  the  Danube,  Mursa  (Esseg)  on  the  Drave,  and  on  the  Save 
Sirmium  (Zabatz  or  Alt-Schabaaz)  and  Taurunum  (Semlin). 
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10.  Mcesia  was  the  last  of  the  Danubian  provinces.     It   lay 
along  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Save  to  its  mouth, 

.  extending  southwards  to  the  line  of  the  Balkans.    Its 

western  boundary,  which  separated  it  from  Itlyria, 
was  the  course  of  the  Drinus  (Drina).  It  corresponded  thus  almost 
exactly  to  the  modem  Servia  and  Bulgaria,   The  Romans  divided 
it,  like  Pannonia,  into  Superior  and  Inferior.     Mcesia  Superior 
reached  from  the  Drinus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Save 
to  the  little  river  Cebrus  or  Ciabrus  (Ischia),  whence 
a  line  drawn  southward  separated  it  from  Mcesia  Inferior.     It 
comprised  thus  Servia  and  a  part  of  Western  Bulgaria.     The 
chief  towns  were  Singidunum  (Be%rade)  and  Naissus  (Nissa). 
Mcesia  Inferior,  a  longer  but  a  narrower  tract,  stretch- 
ed from  the  Ciabrus  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 
It  comprised  about  nine-tenths  of  the  modern  Bulgaria,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  Roumelia.     The  chief  towns  were  Doros- 
tolum  (Silistria)  and  Axiopolis  (Rassova)  on  the  Danube,  and 
Odessus  (Varna),  Tomi  (Tomisvar),  and  Istrus  (Kustendjeh),  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

1 1.  lUyricum  lay  alot^  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic  from 
the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  Aulon  (Avlona)  in  Epirus.  It  thus  com- 
prised  the  present  Montenegro,  the  Herzegovina, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Albania.   The  more  northern 

portion  of  Illyricum  was  known  as  Dalmatia,  the  more  southern 
as  Illyria  Proper.  Among  the  principal  tribes  inhabiting  it  were 
the  lapydes  and  Liburni  in  the  north ;  the  Breuci,  Mazsei,  Daesi- 
tiatse,  and  Deimates  in  the  mid  region  ;  and  the  Autariat^e,  Par- 
thini,  and  Taulantii  in  the  south.  Its  chief  towns  were  Scardona 
(which  retains  its  name),  Narona  on  the  Naro  (Narenta),  Epi- 
daurus  on  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  Scodra  (Scutari,  on  the  Bojana), 
Lissus  (Lesch  or  Alessio,  on  the  Drin),  Dyrrhachium  (Durazzo), 
and  AppoUonia  (PoUina).  These  were  all  situated  on  or  near 
the  coast. 

12.  Macedonia  lay  south  of  Illyricum  and  Mcesta  Superior,  and 
extended  across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  .£gean. 

„     .    .      On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Thrace,  the  line  of 

Macedonia.  ^^■'  „. 

separation  bemg  the  nver  Nestus.     On  the  south  an 

artificial  line,  carried  from  the  Ambracian  to  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
divided  it  from  Achjea.  It  comprised,  besides  the  ancient  Mace- 
don,  most  of  Epirus  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly.     Its  chief  towns 
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were  Nicopolis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  or  Actlum,  built  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  his  victory ;  Edessa,  Pella,  Bercea,  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  Philippi. 

13.  South  of  Moesia  Inferior  and  east  of  Macedonia  was  Thrace, 
which  under  the  first  Caesars  still  retained  a  semi-independent 
position,  being  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  Rhes- 

cuporis,  and  others ;  but  was  reduced  into  the  form 

of  a  province  by  Claudius.    The  principal  tribes  in  Roman  times 

were  the  Odrys«e,  the  Bessi,  and  the  Cceletie.    The  cities  of  most 

importance  were  Byzantium  and  Apollonia  (Sizeboli)  upon  the 

coast,  and  Fhilippopolis,  and  afterwards  Hadrianopolis,  in  the 

interior. 

14.  Achsea  lay  directly  south  of  Macedonia,  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 

1X  included  the  Ionian  islands  and  the  Cydades,  but 

not  Crete,  which  beloi^ed  to  the  Cyrenalca.     The  chief  towns 

were  Patrx  (Patras),  Corinth,  and  Athens. 

15.  The  Eastern  or  Asiatic  provinces  have  now  to  be  briefly 
described.     As  already  stated  (p.  454),  they  were      -^ 
eight  in  number,  viz.  Asia  Proper,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  or 
PamphyIia,Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine.      *!'*'"''= 

16.  Asia  Proper,  which  included  the  ancient  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  and  a  part  of  Phrygia,  occupied  the  whole  western  coast  of 

Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  Cianian  Gulf  in  the       .   „ 

Aua  Proper. 

Propontis  to  Caunus  on  the  Sea  of  Rhodes.  Inland 
it  reached  to  about  the  34nd  d^ree  of  East  Longitude,  where  it 
adjoined  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  Bithynia  bounded  it  on  the 
north,  Pamphylia  on  the  south.  The  Roman  capital  of  Asia  Proper 
was  Ephesus ;  but  the  following  towns  were  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance ;  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Sardis,  Apameia  Cibotus,  and  Synnada. 
17-  Bithynia,  which  lay  north,  or  rather  north-east,  of  'Asia,' 
had  nearly  its  old  dimensions,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Macestus  on  the  west  to  that  of  the  Bithynia. 
Farthenius  upon  the  east.  Inland  it  reached  a  little 
south  of  the  40th  parallel,  being  bounded  towards  the  south-east 
by  the  upper  course  of  the  Sangarius  (Sakkariyeh),  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  both  'Asia'  and  Galatia.  Its  Roman  capital  was 
Nicomedia  (now  Ismtd),  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacus. 
Its  other  important  cities  were  Nicsa  (Iznik),  Chalcedon  (Scutari)^ 
and  Heracleia  (Eregli). 
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i8.  Galatia  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Bithynia.  It  included 
the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  North-Eastern  Phrygia,  and  a  part  of 
G  laii*  Western  Cappadocia.  The  southern  part  of  the 
province,  which  lay  on  both  sides  the  river  Halys, 
was  Galatia  Proper,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Tolistoboii,  the  Tectosages,  and  the  TrocmL  The  chief  city  of 
Galatia  was  Ancyra  (Angora)  on  the  Upper  Sangarius.  Other 
important  towns  were  Pessinus  on  the  western  border,  in  the 
country  of  the  Tolistoboii,  Tavia  east  of  the  Halys,  in  the  country 
of  the  Trocmi,  and  Sin6pi  on  the  Euxine. 

19.  Pamphylia,  situated  to  the  south  of  'Asia,'  contained  the 
four  subdivisions  of  Pamphylia  Proper,  the  region  originally 
bearing  the  name  (see  p.  16),  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and 
"°  ^ "'  Isauria.  It  extended  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  from  Caunus  to  Coracesium,  and  reached  inland  to 
the  Lakes  of  Bei-Shehr  and  Egerdir.  Its  chief  city  was  Peiga  in 
Pamphylia  Proper ;  besides  which  it  contained  the  following  towns 
of  note — Xanthus  in  Lycia,  Etenna  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Oroanda  and  Isaura  in  Isauria. 

3Q.  Cappadocia  adjoined  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  towards  the 

east.     Like  Pamphylia,  it  comprised  four  regions  :  viz.  Lycaonia, 

the  most  western,  which  adjoined  Isauria  and  '  Asia' ; 
Cappadocia.     „  .     „  t  ,  .  <       <       .  . 

Cappadocia  Proper,  east  01  Lycaonia,  on  both  sides 

of  the  river  Halys ;  Pontus,  north  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  between 

it  and  the  Euxine ;  and  Armenia  Minor,  south-east  of  Pontus, 

a  rugged  mountain  tract  lying  along  the  Upper  Euphrates.    The 

chief  city  of  Cappadocia   was   Cfesarea   Mazaca   (Kaisariyeh), 

between  Mount  Argseus  and  the  Halys.     It  contained  also  the 

important  towns  of  Iconium  (Koniyeh)  in  Lycaonia  ;  Tyana  and 

Meliten^  (Malatiyeh)  in  Cappadocia  Proper ;  and  Amisus,  Tra- 

pezus  (Trebizond),  Amasia,  Sebastia,  and  NicopoHs  in  Pontus. 

21.  Ciltcia  lay  east  of  Pamphylia  and  south  of  Cappadocia.   It 
reached  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Coracesium 

to  Alexandria  (Iskanderoun).  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  province  was  known  as  Campestris,  the 
'  western  as  Montana  or  Aspera.  Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus  was  its 
capital.  Other  important  towns  were  Issus  in  the  pass  of  the 
name,  Mopsuestia  on  the  Pyramus,  and  Seleuceia  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  near  its  mouth. 

22.  Syria,  which  adjoined  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  extended 
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from  about  the  38th  parallel  upon  the  north  to  Mount  Carmel 
towards  thesouth,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  as  far 
as  Thapsacus  and  then  by  the  waterless  Syrian  desert.  Southward 
it  adjoined  on  Palestine.  The  province  was  divided  into  ten  prin- 
cipal r^ons: —  (i)  Commag^n^,  towards  the  north, 
between  Cilicia  and  Armenia ;  chief  city,  Samosata 
(Sumelsat)  on  the  Euphrates.  {2)  Cyrrhestica,  south  of  Commag^n^ 
iMtween  Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia ;  chief  cities,  Cirrhus,  Zeugma 
(Rum-kaleh),  and  Bambyc^  or  Hierapolis  (Bambuk).  (3)  Seleucis, 
on  the  coast,  south  of  Cilicia  and  south-west  of  Cyrrhestica ;  chief 
city,  Antioch,  with  its  suburb,  Daphn^,  and  its  port,  Seleuceia. 
(4)  Casiotis,  south  of  Seleucis,  so  called  from  the  Mens  Casius, 
extending  along  the  shore  from  the  foot  of  that  mountain  to  the 
over  Eleutherus  (Nahr-el-Kebir) ;  chief  cities,  Laodiceia  and  Ma- 
rathus.  (5)  Phcenicia,  a  thin  slip  of  coast,  due  south     „ 

,  „     .     .  ,  .         ,  ,         .  — ,       ,  Phceniaft. 

of  Casiotis,  reachmg  from  the  nver  Eleutherus  to 

Mount  Carmel  j  chief  towns,  Antaradus,  Berytus  (Beyrut),  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Ptolemals  (Acre).  (6)  Chalybonitis,  southof  Cyrrhestica, 
and  east  of  Seleucis,  lying  between  Seleucis  and  the  Euphrates ; 
chief  city,  Chalybon  (now  Aleppo),  (7)  Chalcis  or  Chalcidici, 
south  of  Chalybonitis ;  chief  city,  Chalcis,  on  the  lake  into  which 
the  river  of  Aleppo  empties  itself.  (8)  Apamfin^,  south  of  Chal- 
cidic^,  and  east  of  Casiotis,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the 
Orontes  valley,  tc^ether  with  the  country  east  of  it ;  chief  city, 
Apameia ;  important  towns,  Epiphaneia  (Hamah)  and  Emesa 
(Hems),  (9)  Coel6-Syria,  south  of  Apamfin^  and  east 
of  Phoenicia,  consisting  of  the  valley  between  the  "  ^™* 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  together  with  the  Anti-Lebanon 
itself  and  the  fertile  tract  at  its  eastern  base  towards  Damas- 
cus ;  chief  cities,  Damascus,  Abila,  and  Heliopolis  (Balbek).  And 
(10)  Palmyr€n4  the  desert  tract  south  of  Chaly- 
bonitis  and  east  of  Chalcydic^  and  Apam^n^,  com- 
prising some  fertile  oases,  of  which  the  principal  contained  the 
famous  Tadmor  or  Palmyra, '  the  city  of  Palms.'  The  capital  of 
the  entire  Syrian  province  was  Antioch,  on  the  Lower  Orontes. 
The  most  important  of  the  other  cities  in  Roman  times  were 
Damascus  and  Emesa. 

23,  Palestine,  which  adjoined  Syria  on  the  south,  was,  like 
Syria,  divided  up  into  a  number  of  districts.    The  chief  of  these 
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were  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judxa,  Idumsea,  and  Peraca,  which  last  in- 
Palestine:     cluded  Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Batatiza,  &c. 
Galilee.       Galilee  was  entirely  an  inland  r^ion,  being  shut  out 
from  the  coast  by  the  strip  of  territory  belonging  to  Phcenicia.   It 
reached  from  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and 
valley  of  Beth-shan  upon  the  south.     The  most  important  of  its 
cities  were  C^esarea  Philippi,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan, 
Tibericis,  on  the  lake  of  the  name,  Capernaum,  and  Jotapata. 
Samaria,  which  lay  south  of  Galilee,  extended  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  hill-country  of  Benja- 
min  (about   lat.  32°).     It  reached  across  from  the  sea  to  the 
Jordan,  including  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon  as  well  as  the  hill- 
country  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.     The  chief  cities  in  Roman 
times  were  Czesarea,  upon  the  coast ;  Sebast^  (Samaria),  Neapolis 
(Shechem),  now  Nablus,  and  Shiloh,  in   the  interior.     Jud^a; 
which  succeeded  Samaria  towards  the  south,  occupied 
the  coast  line  from  a  little  to  the  north  of  Joppa 
(Jaffa)  to  Raphia  (Refah).     Eastward  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  southward  by  Idum^ea  or  Edom.     It 
comprised  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  desert  to* 
wards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  rich  Sheffilah  or  plain  of  the  Phili- 
stines.   The  chief  towns  were  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Joppa 
(Jaffa).     Idumjea,  or  '  Roman  Arabia,'  was  the  tract 
between  Judaea  and  Egypt ;  it  included  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  Idumasa  Proper,  and  a  narrow  tract  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  reaching  as  far  south  as  lat.  24°.  The  chief 
city  was  Petra,     Perjea,  or  the  tract  across  Jordan, 
comprised  the  entire  habitable  country  between  the 
great  river  of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  desert.   The  more  northern 
parts  were  known  as  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis ;  below  these  came 
Auranitis  (the  Hauran),  Galaditis  (Gilead),  Ammonitis,  and  Moab- 
itis.     The  chief  cities  were  Gerasa  (Jerash)  and  Gadara. 

24.  The  African  or  Southern  provinces  were  six  in  number: 
SoDTBEBK     viz,  Egypt ;  the  Cyrenalca,  including  Crete  ;  Africa 

or  AraicAH :    Proper  ;  Numidia ;  and  Mauretania.   Of  these  Egypt 
was  by  far  the  most  important,  being  the  granary  of  the  Empire 

25.  Egypt,  according  to  Roman  notions,  included,  besides  the 

Delta  andthe  valley  of  the  Nile,  first,  the  entire  tract 

between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  secondly,  the 

north  coast  of  Africa  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile  as  far  as 
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Panetonium ;  and  thirdly,  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert  as  far 
west  as  long.  28°.  Southward  the  limit  was  Sytni,  now  Assouan. 
In  Egypt  Proper,  or  the  Nile  valley  and  Delta,  three  regions 
were  recognised,  .(Egyptus  Inferior,  or  the  Delta,  which  contained 
thirty-five  nomes ;  Heptanomis,  the  mid  region,  containing  seven ; 
and  i^yptus  Superior,  the  Upper  valley,  containing  fifteen.  The 
capital  of  the  province  was  Alexandria ;  other  important  towns 
were,  in  Lower  "Egy^t,  Pelusium,  Sais,  and  HeliopoHs ;  in  the 
Heptanomis,  Arsinofi,  Heracleopolis,  Antinoe,  and  Hermopolis 
Magna ;  in  j^^ptus  Superior,  Thebes,  Fanopolis,  Abydus, 
Ombos,  and  Sy^n^. 

z6.  The  Cyrenaica  adjoined  Egypt  upon  the  west,  and  extended 
along  the  coast  from  long.  27"  to  19".  It  was  a 
tolerably  broad  tract,  reaching  so  far  inland  as  to 
include  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  and  perhaps  that  of  Aujilah.  The 
chief  towns  were  Berenice  (now  Benghazi),  Arsinoe  (Teuchira), 
Ftolemals,  near  Barca  (now  Dolmeta),  and  Cyrfin^  (now  Grennah), 
In  Crete,  which  belonged  to  this  province,  the  most  important  towns 
were  Gnossus  on  the  north  coast,  and  Gortyna  in  the  interior. 

37.  Africa  Proper  corresponded  nearly  to  the  two  modem  Bey- 
liks  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  It  extended  along  the  shore  from 
Automalax  on  the  greater  Syrtis  to  the  river  Tusca 
(Wady-ez-zain),  which  divided  it  from  Numidia.  The 
province  was  made  up  of  two  very  different  regions,  viz.  a  narrow 
strip  of  fiat  coast  reaching  from  Automalax  to  the  Gulf  of  Khabs 
or  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  a  broad,  hilly,  and  extremely  fertile  region, 
north  of  the  Syrtis  and  the  salt  lake  known  as  the  Shibkah,  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  modem  Tripoli,  the  latter  to  Tunis. 
The  chief  towns  were,  in  the  western  hill-tract,  Hadrumetum, 
Carthage,  Utica,  and  Hippo  Zaritus ;  in  the  low  eastern  region, 
Tacap^  and  Leptis  Magna  or  Neapolts. 

z8.  Numidia  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  tract,  its 
seaboard    reaching  only   from    the   Tusca   to   the 
Ampsaga,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.    Inland  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Atlas  mountains.     Its  chief  town  was 
Hippo  Regius,  the  modem  Bona. 

39,  Mauretania,  the  country  of  the  Mauri  or  Moors,  extended 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  east  to  about  Cape 
Ghir  (lat.  30°  35')  upon  the  west.    It  corresponded 
in  a  measure  to  the  modern  Marocco  and  Algeria,  but  did  not 
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reach  so  far  either  eastward  or  westward.  The  province  was 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  which  were  called  respectively  Tin- 
gitana  and  Cccsariensis.  Tingitana  reached  from  Cape  Ghir  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mulucha  (Mulwia),  It  took  its  name  from 
Tingis,  the  capital,  now  Tangiers.  Caesariensis  lay  between  the 
Mulucha  and  the  Ampsaga.  The  chief  cities  were  Czesarea  and 
Igilgilis,  both  on  the  Mediterranean. 

30.  Such  was  the  extent,  and  such  were  the  dtvisioas  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus.     During  the 

P    ,  century,  however,  which  followed  upon  his  decease 

extension  of   (a.D.  14  to  1 14}  Several  large  additions  were  made 

the  Empire.    ^^   ^^   Roman   territory ;   these  will   now  require 

a  few  words  of  notice.     The  most  important  of  them  were  those 

of  the  Agri  Decumates,  of  Britain,  Dacia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 

and  Assyria. 

31.  The  Agri  Decumates  fell  under  Roman  protection  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  were  not  incorporated  into 

Agri  the  Empire  till  about  b,c.  ioo.  They  consisted  of  a 
Decumates.  jj^^t  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Middle 
Rhine,  reaching  from  about  Ingolstadt  on  the  one  stream  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lahn  upon  the  other,  and  thus  comprising  most  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  together  with  a  portion  of  South-Westem 
Prussia.  The  most  important  city  in  this  region  was  Sumalocenna 
on  the  Upper  Main. 

3a.  Britain  was  conquered  as  far  as  the  Dee  and  the  Wash 
under  Claudius,  and  was  probably  at  once  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province.  The  chief  tribes  of  this  portion 
of  the  island  were  the  Cantii  in  Kent,  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Essex,  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  andSuflblk,theCatyeuchIani, 
Dobuni,  and  Comavii,  in  the  midland  counties,  the  Regni  in 
Sussex,  Surrey  and  Hants,  the  Belgas  in  Somerset  and  Wilts,  the 
Damnonii  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and 
the  Ordovices  in  North  Wales.  The  most  important  cities  were 
Camulodunum  (Colchester),  Londinium  (London),  Verulamium 
(St.  Alban's),  Isca  (Caerleon  upon  Usk),  and  Deva  (Chester). 
Under  Nero  and  Vespasian  further  conquests  were  made ;  and 
under  Titus  the  frontier  was  advanced  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  thenceforth  formed  the  real  limit 
of '  Britannia  Romana.'  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Caledonii;  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
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conquer  Ireland  (Hibemia  or  leme).  The  tribes  of  the  north 
were  chiefly  the  Damnii,  Selgovse,  and  Otadeni  in  the  Scotch 
Lowlands  ;  the  Bi%antes  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham  ;  and  the  Coritani  in  Lincoln  and 
Notts.  The  most  important  of  the  northern  cities  was  Eboracum 
(York). 

33.  Dacia,  which  was  added  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan,  com- 
prised Hungary  east  of  the  Theiss,  together  with  the  modem  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.    On  the  west 

the  Theiss  separated  it  from  the  Jazyges  Metanastae, 
who  held  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss 
rivers.  The  Carpathians  formed  its  boundary  upon  the  north. 
Eastward  it  reached  to  the  Hierasus,  which  is  either  the  Sereth, 
or  more  probably  the  Pnith.  Southward  it  was  divided  from 
Mcesia  by  the  Danube.  The  native  capital  was  Zermizegethusa, 
which  became  Ulpia  Trajana  under  the  Romans.  Other  im- 
portant towns  were  Tibiscum  (Temesvar),  Apulum  (Carloljutg), 
and  Napoca  (Neumarkt). 

34,  Armenia,  which,  like  Dacia,  was  conquered  by  Trajan, 
adjoined  upon  the  east  the  Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  and 
extended  thence  to  the  Caspian.     On  the  north  it 

was  bounded  by  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus,  on  the  south 
by  the  Mons  Masius,  on  the  south-east  by  the  high  mount^n-chain 
between  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  and  by  the  river  Araxes 
(Aras).  Its  chief  cities  were  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes,  Amida 
(Diarbekr)  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  T^ranocerta  on 
the  flanks  of  Mount  Niphates. 

35,  Mesopotamia,  likewise  one  of  Trajan's  conquests,  lay  south 
of  Armenia,  extendit^  from  the  crest  of  the  Mons  Masius  almost 
to  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  comprising  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Its  chief  r^ons  were 
Osrhoen^  and  Mygdonia  in  the  north,  in  the  south  Babylonia  and 
Mes£n^.  In  Roman  times,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  was  its  most 
important  city.  Other  places  of  some  consequence  were  Edessa 
and  Carrhs  (Haran)  in  Osrhoen^,  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  Circesium 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur,  and  Hatra  in  the  desert  between 
the  Khabur  and  the  Tigris. 

36.  Assyria,  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  again  by  Septimius 
Severus,  lay  east  of  the  Tigris,  between  that  stream  and  the 
mountains.     Southward  it  extended  to  the  lesser  Zab,  or  perhaps 
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to  the  Diyaleh.  The  only  town  of  importance  which  it  coatained 
was  Aibela. 

N.B.  Armenia  and  Assyria  were  only  for  a  short  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans.  Western  Mesopotamia  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  Roman  province,  but  Eastern  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Tigris,  was, 
like  Armenia  and  Assyria,  held  for  a  very  brief  period. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 


FZB8T   SECTION. 

From  the  BaitU  of  Actium,  b.c,  31,  to  ike  Death  o/Commodus, 
A.D.  19a. 

Boaroes.  The  only  continuous  history  which  we  possess  for  this  period  is 
tha.t  of  Dio  Cassius  (books  11.  to  Ixii.),  the  lost  portions  of  whose  work  may  be 
supplied  from  the  abridgement  of  Xiphilinus.  For  the  earlier  Emperors  the 
most  important  authority  Is  TACITUS,  whose  AnnaU  and  Riiloriei  gave  a  conti- 
nuous account  of  Roman  affairs  from  the  closing  years  of  Augustus  to  the  death 
of  Domitian.  Unfortunately,  large  portions  of  lioth  these  works  are  lost ;  and 
no  abridgement  supplies  their  place.  Much  interesting  information  is  conveyed 
by  the  biographical  work  of  SUZTONIUS  (FtM  xii.  Ctuanim),  in  which  time  has 
luckily  made  no  gaps ;  but  the  scandalous  stories  told  by  this  anecdote-monger 
are  not  always  to  be  received  as  truth.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  by  the  H'uiary  of  Velleius  PATERCt-'LUS,  and  on. 
those  of  Galba  and  Otho  by  their  Li-vei  in  Plutarch,  The  Oriental  history 
of  the  period  receives  important  illustration  from  the  two  great  works  of 
JOSEPHUS  (Antiquitatei  JtJaiei  and  Di  Bella  Jwtaico). 

Among  monuments  bearing  upon  the  time,  may  be  mentioned  as  of  great 
interest  and  importance  the 

Marmor  Antyraman,  or  Great  Inscription  of  Augustus  found  at  Angora 
(Ancyra),  containing  his  own  account  of  the  chief  facts  of  his  administration. 
Best  edition,  that  of  Mokmsen  (fej  geitm  D.  Augujti.  Berolini,  1B65 ;  8vo.), 
in  which  the  fragments  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  document,  found  at 
ApoUonia  in  Pisidia,  are  collated. 

Of  modem  works  treating  the  history  of  this  period,  the  following  are  the 
most  valuable : — 

HOECK,  K.,  Riimhcbe  Ceichkbte  -vom  Vtrfall  der  Sepuili*  bis  zur  Fellmdung 
ier  Monarcbir  unttr  Canilaatin,     Gotttngen,  1841-50;  Svo. 

Merivale,  Deah,  HiitBry  qf  Ibe  Romatu  mukr  lie  Btnpirt.  London,  1S60- 
i86a ;  7  vols.  8vo. 

Thierry,  AuflofR,  Tableau  de  rSmpirr  Rntnamjuiqa'a  la  Cbutedu  Getmeme- 
ment  Imperial eH  Occident.     Paris,  1861;   limo. 

Di  Chakpagnt,  Lei  Ceiari.  Paris,  1S59  (jrd  edition);  j  vols.  Svo.  With 
its  continuation  Lei  Antanau.     Paris,  18^3  ;  3  vols.  Svo. 

I.  If  we  regard  the  r^gn  of  Augustus  as  commencii^  with  the 
victory  of  Actium,  we  must  assign  to  his  sole  administration  the 
long  term  of  forty-five  years.     He  was  thirty-two      p^.     ^ 
years   of  age  when    he   obtained   the  undisputed     Angmtos, 
mastery  of   the    Roman   world :    he   lived   to   be     x'aj). m. 
seventy-seven.     This  lone  tenure  of  power,  joined      His  liite* 

,  ,  ,  .  .....  «nd  powers. 

to  his  own  prudence  and  sagaaty,  enabled  him  to 

settle  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  on  so  firm  and  solid  a  basis, 
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that  they  were  never,  except  for  a  moment,  shaken  afterwards. 
To  his  prudence  and  sagacity  it  was  also  due  that  the  Empire 
took  the  particular  shape  which  in  point  of  fact  it  at  first  assumed ; 
that,  instead  of  being,  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  an  open  and 
undisguised  despotism,  it  was  an  absolute  monarchy  concealed 
under  republican  forms.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Julius,  the 
inheritor  of  his  position  resolved  to  cloak  his  assumption  of 
supreme  and  unlimited  authority  under  all  possible  constitutional 
formalities.  Carefully  eschewing  every  ill^al  title,  avoiding 
even  the  name  '  Dictator,'  to  which  unpleasant  recollections 
attached  from  its  having  been  borne  by  Marius  and  SuUa,  he  built 
up  a  composite  power  by  simply  obtaining  for  himself,  in  a  way 
generally  rec<^nised  as  l^al,  all  the  various  offices  of  the  State 
which  had  any  real  political  significance.  These  offices,  moreover, 
were  mostly  taken  not  in  perpetuity,  but  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the 
Senate.  Some  of  them  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  shared  with 
others — a  further  apparent  safeguard.  State  and  grandeur  were 
at  the  same  time  avoided  ;  no  new  insignia  of  office  were  intro- 
duced ;  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  ruler  were  citizen- 
like.  Thus  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State  were  fairly  satisfied  : 
it  was  not  difficult  for  republicans  to  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Republic  still  existed;  while  monarchists  were  with  better  reason 
convinced  that  it  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  titles  and  offices  assumed  by  Augustus  were  the  following: — (t)  That 
of  Itnperalar,  or  Commander-in-chief,  conferred  on  him  B.C.  30,  which  implied 
the  frocaaiulare  imferiunt,  or  command  of  all  the  provinces ;  {1)  That  of 
Praiafj  Senatui  (B.C.  it),  which  enabled  him  to  lead  the  Senate  by  entitling 
him  to  speak  firet  on  all  questions  which  came  before  it;  (3)  Hiat  of  pier- 
petual  Triiune,  involved  in  the  triiunicia  poUitoi,  which  he  obtained  B.C.  3  j  ; 
(4)  That  of  perpetual  Contul,  involved  in  the  caniularii  potuiat,  assumed  for 
life  In  B.C.  19 ;  (j)  That  of  perpetual  Cetuor,  involved  in  the  fotejtai  eensoria, 
obtained  at  the  same  date;  and  (S)  That  of  Pontijex  Maximus,  taken  at  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  B.C.  la.  The  agnomen  of '  Augustus,'  and  the  honorary  title 
of 'Pater  Patriae,'  were  mere  distinctions,  conferring  no  rights. 

2.  The  chief  apparent  check  on  the  authority  of  Augustus  was 

the  Senate.    Retaining  the  prestige  of  a  great  name,  favourably 

Portion      'cgarded  by  large  numbers  among  the  people,  and 

of  the  Soiate  possessed  of  considerable  powers  in  respect  of  taxa- 

A^stna      ^^°^>  °^  administration,  and  (rf  nomination  to  hi^ 

offices,  the  Senate,  had  it  been  animated  by  a  bold 

and  courageous  spirit,  might  have  formed  not  merely 

an  ornamental  adjunct  to  the  throne,  but  a  real  counterbalancing 
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power  in  the  State,  a  barrier  against  oppression  and  tyranny.  The 
Senate  had  its  own  treasury  {ararium),  which  was  distinct  from  the 
privy  purse  {fiscus)  of  the  Emperor ;  it  divided  with  the  Emperor 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world,  having  its  own  senatorial 
provinces  {provincis  Senatus),  as  he  had  his  imperial  ones  {^pro- 
vincia  Cssaris) ;  it  appointed  '  Presidents  '  and  '  Proconsuls '  to 
administer  the  one,  as  he  did  his  '  Lieutenants '  {legati)  to  admi- 
nister the  other.  It  was  recognised  as  the  ultimate  seat  of  all 
civil  power  and  authority.  It  alone  conferred  the  '  imperium,' 
or  right  to  exercise  rule  over  the  provincials  and  the  citizens. 
Legally  and  constitutionally,  the  Emperor  derived  his  authority 
from  the  Senate ;  and  it  was  always  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Senate,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  which  was  regarded  as  im- 
parting Intimacy  to  the  pretensions  of  any  new  aspirant.  The 
Senate  was,  however,  prevented  from  proving  any  effectual  check 
upon  the  '  Prince '  by  the  cupidity  and  timidity  which  prevailed 
among  its  members.  All  the  bolder  spirits  had  perished  in  the  civil 
wars;  and  the  senators  of  Augustus,  elevated  or  confirmed  in  their 
seats  by  him,  preferred  courting  his  favour  by  adulation  to  im- 
perilling their  position  by  the  display  of  an  inconvenient  indepen- 
dence. As  time  went  on,  and  worse  Emperors  than  Augustus  filled 
his  place,  the  conduct  which  had  been  at  first  dictated  by  selfish 
hopes  continued  as  the  result  of  fear.  Over  the  head  of  every  one 
who  thwarted  the  Imperial  will  impended,  like  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, the  'lex  de  majestate.'  By  degrees  the  Senate  relinquished 
all  its  powers,  or  suffered  them  to  become  merely  nominal ;  and 
the  Roman  '  Prince '  became  as  absolute  a  despot  as  ever  was 
Oriental  Shah  or  Sultan. 

The  ScDatt:  of  Augustus  was  limited  to  600  members..  It  was  composed  oS 
penons  whose  continuajice  in  it  he  liad  sanctioned  on  those  occasions  when, 
as  Censor,  he  '  purged  the  Senate,'  or  whom  he  had  himself  appointed.  To 
otttain  a  seat  in  It,  a  property  qualification  was  necessary ;  and  this  was  gradu- 
ally raised  by  Augustus  from  400,000  to  1,100,000  sesterces.  It  was  composed, 
not  simply  of  Romans  and  Italians,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  of  provincials. 
Provincial  members,  however,  were  obliged  to  reside,  and,  in  later  times,  to 
hold  landed  property,  in  Italy, 

3.  During  the  principate  of  Augustus,  the  '  people '  continued 
to  possess  some  remnants  of  their  ancient  privileges.     While  the 
Emperor  nominated  absolutely  the  consuls  and  one-      Gradual 
half  of  the  other  magistrates,  the  tribes  elected,  from   '''^puJ^"^ 
among  candidates  whom  the  Emperor  had  approved,       rights, 
the  remainder.    Legislation  followed  its  old  course,  and  the  entire 
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series  of '  Leges  Julias  '.enacted  under  Augustus,  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  theSenate  and  theCenturies.  The  judicial  rights  alone 
of  the  people  were  at  this  time  absolutely  extinguished,  the  prero- 
gative of  pardon  which  the  Emperor  assumed  taking  the  place  of 
the  '  provocatio  ad  populum.'  But  the  tendency  of  the  Empire 
was,  naturally,  to  infringe  more  and  more  on  the  remaining 
popular  rights ;  and,  though  a  certain  show  of  election,  and  a 
certain  title  to  a  share  in  legislation,  were  maintained  by  the  great 
assemblies  up  to  the  time  when  the  Empire  fell,  yet  practically 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  people  ceased  to  possess  any  real 
political  power  or  privilege. 

4.  The  political  power,  of  which  the  Senate  and  people  were 
deprived,  could  not,  in  so  lai^e  an  empire  as  Rome,  be  all  exer- 

Instiiution  of  *^'s^*^  ^Y  ^^^  m^n.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Empe- 
a  Privy  ror  should  either  devolve  upon  his  favourites  great 
""""^  ■  part  of  the  actual  work  of  government,  or  that  he 
should  be  assisted  in  his  laborious  duties  by  a  regularly  constituted 
Council  of  State.  The  temper  and  circumstances  of  Augustus 
inclined  him  to  adopt  the  more  liberal  course ;  and  hence  the 
institution  in  his  time  (B.C.  27)  of  a  Privy  Council  (cimci/ium  secre- 
tum  principis),  in  which  all  important  affairs  of  State  were  debated 
and  legislative  measures  were  prepared  and  put  into  shape.  The 
jealousy  of  his  successors  allowed  this  institution  to  drop  out  of 
the  Imperial  system,  and  substituted  favourites — themerecreatures 
of  the  Prince— for  the  legally  constituted  Councillors  of  Augustus. 

The  Council  of  Augustus  consisted  of  the  chief  annual  magistrates,  and  of 
fifteen  Senators  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  sis  months. 
It  was  thus  a  sort  of  standing  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

5.  As  it  was  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  greatness  of  the  change  which  his  measures  effected  in  the 

government,  the  magistrates  of  the  Republic  were 

of  old  and     'H  almost  every  instance  maintained,  though  with 

crcaiim  of    powers  greatly  diminished.     The  State  had  still  its 

consuls,  prstors,  qucstors,  asdiles,  and  tribunes ;  but 

these  magistracies  conveyed  dignity  rather  than  authority,  and 

were  coveted  chiefly  as  distinctions.     The  really  important  offices 

were  certain  new  ones,  which  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 

rendered  necessary ;  as  especially,  the  '  praefecture  of  the  city ' 

(Jirafectura  urbis),  an  office  restored  from  the  old  regal  times,  and 

the  commandership  of  the  praetorian  guard  {prafectura  cohortium 
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fratoriamm),  which  became  shortly  the  second  dignity  in  the 
State. 

The  Pnetorian  Guard  instituted  by  Augustus  for  the  security  of  hb  person, 
comprised  ten  cohorts  of  a  thousand  men  each.  It  consisted  exclusively  of 
Italian  soldiers,  and  included  both  horse  aud  foot.  Three  cohorts  only  were 
quartered  in  Rome — the  remainder  were  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring 
cities.  Tiberius  collected  the  whole  body  in  a  camp  just  outdde  the  walls 
of  Rome. 

6.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  military  rather  than  in  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  that  something  like  a  real  check 
existed  upon  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power,  so  that  power  of 
misgovemment  beyond  a  (Certain  point  was  rendered  ^'  »raiy, 
dangerous.  The  security  of  the  EmjMre  against  both  external  and 
internal  foes  required  the  maintenance  of  a  standii^  army  of  great 
magnitude  j  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  affections,  or  at 
least  retaining  the  respect,  of  this  armed  force  imposed  limits, 
that  few  but  madmen  overstepped,  on  the  Imperial  liberty  of 
action.  Not  only  had  the  Prsetorians  and  their  officers  to  be 
kept  in  good  humour,  but  the  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  legions 
upon  the  frontiers — no  carpet  soldiers,  but  hardy  troops,  the  real 
salt  of  the  Roman  world — had  to  be  favourably  impressed,  if  an 
Emperor  wished  to  feel  himself  securely  seated  upon  his  throne, 
This  check  was  the  more  valuable,  as,  practically,  none  other 
existed.  It  sufficed,  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  here 
more  especially  concerned — that  from  Augustus  to  Commodus — 
to  render  good  government  the  rule,  and  tyranny  the  compara- 
tively rare  exception,  only  about  fifty-seven  years  out  of  the  223 
having  been  years  of  suffering  and  oppression. 

7.  The  organisation  of  the  army  was  somewhat  complicated. 
The  entire  military  force  may  be  divided  under  the  two  heads  of 
those  troops  which  preserved  order  at  Rome,  and  those  ii^ 
which  maintained  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  in  orE"is«tion. 
the  provinces.  The  troops  of  the  capital  were  of  two  kinds : 
(a)  the  Praetorians,  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been  given 
{supra,  §  5),  and  [b)  the  '  City  cohorts '  {cokortes  urbance),  a  sort  of 
armed  police,  whose  number  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  6,000. 
The  troops  maintained  in  the  provinces  were  likewise  of  two 
kinds:  {c)  those  of  the  regular  army,  or  the  legionaries,  and 
{d)  the  irregulars,  who  were  called  'auxllia,'  i,  e.  auxiliariea 
The  legions  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  system.  They 
were  '  divisions,'  not '  regiments.'    Each  of  them  comprised  the 
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three  elements  of  a  Roman  army— horse,  foot,  and  artillery — in  cer- 
tain definite  proportions,  and  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  numbered 
probablya  little  under  7,000  men.  Augustus  maintained  twenty-five 
legions,  who  formed  thus  a  military  force,  armed  and  trained  in 
the  best  possible  way,  which  did  not  fall  much  short  of  175,000. 
The  auxiliaries,  or  troops  supplied  by  the  provincials,  were  about 
equal  in  number.  Thus  the  entire  force  maintained  in  the  early 
Empire  may  be  reckoned  at  350,000  or  360,000  men, 

The  legion  of  Augustus  was  organised  as  follows:  (i)  In/arUrj~Xea  'com- 
panies' (tahortrj),  Containing  555  men  each,  except  the  first,  which  was  of 
double  strength,  and  therefore  contained  1,110  men;  total,  6,105  tnen. 
(a)  Ca-valty—teTi  'troops'  {turrmi)  containing  66  men  each,  except  the  first, 
which  bad  twice  the  number;  total,  716  men,  (3)  Artillery — two  large  and 
ten  small  'machine,*  with  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  work  them,  number 
unknown ;  probably  not  less  than  70.  Total  (probable)  strength  of  the  entire 
legion,  6,901. 

8.  The  disposition  of  the  legions  varied  from  time  to  time,  but 
only  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  the  military  strength  of  the 

Disposition  Empire  being  always  massed  principally  upon  the 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  or  on  the  lines  of  the 
egions.  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates,  where  alone 
had  the  Romans  at  this  date  any  formidable  foreign  enemies. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  legions  usually  guarded  the  northern,  or 
European,  frontier,  distributed  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
between  the  Rhenish  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  In  the  East, 
from  four  to  seven  legions  sufficed  to  keep  in  check  the  barbarians 
of  Asia.  Three  legions  were  commonly  required  by  Spain,  which 
always  cherished  hopes  of  independence.  The  important  province 
of  Egypt  required  the  presence  of  two  legions,  and  the  rest  of 
Roman  Africa  was  guarded  by  an  equal  number.  Two  l^ons 
were  also  usually  stationed  in  Britain  after  its  conquest.  The 
older  and  more  peaceful  provinces,  as  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Achaea,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Sc^  were 
unoccupied  by  any  regular  force,  order  being  maintained  in  them 
by  some  inconsiderable  native  levies. 

9.  The  financial  system  of  the  Empire  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  the  later  Republic,  both  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the 

Fioancea      i*c°is  of  expenditure  being,  for  the  most  part,  iden- 
of  the        tical.     Augustus   contented   himself,  in   the   main, 
^*^'      with  simplifying  the  practice  which  he  found  estab- 
lished, only  in  a  very  few  cases  adding  a  new  impost     The 
revenue  continued  to  be  derived  from  the  two  great  sources  of 
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(i)  the  State  property,  and  (2)  taxes ;  and  these  last  continued  to 
be  either  {a)  Direct,  or  {b)  Indirect.  The  chief  expenditure  was 
on  the  military  force,  land  and  naval ;  on  the  civil  service ;  on 
public  works ;  and  on  shows  and  largesses.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  these  several  items ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  entire  annual 
expenditure  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions 
of  pounds  sterling. 

The  principal  alteratioiis  made  by  Augustus  were;— (1)  The  substitution  of 
a  fixed  money  payment  for  the  tribute  in  tind  previously  levied  in  the  pro- 
Tiuces;  (a)  The  iraposition  of  the  vicfiima  bxreditalium  et  Ugatorum,  or  five 
per  cent,  legacy  duty,  payable  by  all  Roman  citizens  on  property  left  them 
by  any  other  than  their  next  of  kin;  and  (3)  The  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  celibacy  by  the  Lex  Pafia  Pafftra,  which  augmented  the  revenue  by  the 
forfeitures  incurred  under  it.  Augustus  also  distributed  at  his  will  the  different 
items  of  revenue  between  tlie  erarium  and  the^rw  (see  above,  f  1),  enriching 
the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

10.  Though  it  was  as  a  civil   administrator  that  Augustus 
obtained  his  chief  reputation,  yet  much  of  his  attention  was  also 
given  to  military  affairs ;  and  the  wars  in  which  he      „,       , 
engaged,  cither  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  were      Augustus 
numerous  and  important.   The  complete  subjugation       RhictLir" 

of  northern  and  north-western  Spain  was  effected,  Arabia, 
partly  by  himself,  partly  by  Agrippa  and  Carisius,  in 
the  space  of  nine  years,  from  B.C.  27  to  19.  In  B.C.  24,  an  attempt 
was  made  byjElius  Gallus  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  into 
the  spice  n^on  of  Arabia  Felix ;  but  this  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Better  fortune  attended  on  the  efTorts  of  the  Emperor's  step- 
sons, Drusus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  years  B.C.  16  and  15,  to  reduce 
the  independent  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  especially  the  Rbs- 
tians  and  Vindelicians.  Two  campaigns  sufficed  for  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  entire  tract  between  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
plain  and  the  course  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the '  fortress  of  modem 
freedom.'  More  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in  subduing 
the  tribes  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Danube.  In  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Mcesia,  a  gallant  spirit  of  independence  showed  itself ; 
and  it  was  only  after  frequent  revolts  that  the  subjugation  of  these 
tracts  was  effected  (between  B.C.  12  and  A.D.  9}. 

11.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this 
period  was  that  with  the  Germans.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Gaul 
and  of  the  tracts  south  of  the  Danube  encouraged  the  Romans 
to  hope  for  similar  success  against  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  Central 
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Europe,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic.   In  a  military  point 

oi  view,  it  would  have  been  a  vast  gain,  could  they 

the  attempt    have  advanced   their  frontier   to   the  line  of  the 

to  subdue     Vistula  and  the  Dniestr.     Augustus  seems  to  have 

Uennany.  " 

conceived  such  a  design.  Accordingly,  from  about 
the  year  B.C.  la,  systematic  efforts  were  made  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  German  races  east  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube, 
the  Usipetes,  Chatti,  Sigambri,  Suevi,  Chenisci,  Marcomanni,  Sec. 
From  the  year  B.C.  i  a  to  a,d.  5,  a  continuous  series  of  attacks  was 
directed  against  these  nations,  first  by  Dnisus,  and  then,  after  his 
death  (b.c.  9),byTiberius.  Vast  armies  penetrated  deep  into  the 
interior ;  fleets  coasted  the  northern  shore  and  ascended  the  great 
rivers  to  co-operate  with  the  iand  force ;  forts  were  erected  ;  the 
Roman  language  and  laws  were  introduced ;  and  the  entire  tract 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  was  brought  into  apparent  sub- 
jection. But  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation  was  unsubdued.  After 
a  brief  period  of  sullen  submission  (A.D.  5  to  8),  revolt  suddenly 
broke  out  (a.d.  9),  Arminius,  a  prince  of  the  Chenisci,  took  the 
lead.  The  Romans  were  attacked,  three  entire  legions  under 
Varus  destroyed,  and  German  independence  recovered.  Hence- 
forth, though  Rome  sometimes,  in  ostentation,  or  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  marched  her  armies  into  the  district  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  at  conquest  or  per- 
manent occupation.  The  Rhine  and  Danube  became  the  recog- 
nised limits  of  the  Empire,  and,  except  the  Agri  Decumates, 
Rome  held  no  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river. 

BatallB  of  the  War  with  Oemuui;.  The  war  began  with  an  attack 
by  Drusus  in  B.C.  ii,  which  was  chiefly  from  the  sea.-board,  and  had  no  great 
success.  Fresh  expeditions  were  made,  however,  by  land,  in  B.C.  11  and  g, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  same  prince,  and  in  these  he  had  better  fortune. 
He  reduced  the  Chatti,  caused  the  Marcomanni  to  retire  eastward,  ravaged  the 
country  of  the  Cherusci,  and  reached  (B.C.  11)  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  and 
(B.C.  9)  those  of  the  Elbe.  He  died,  however,  in  the  last-named  year,  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident,  on  his  return  from  bis  enpedition.  The  command 
was  then  assigned  to  Tiberius,  who  held  it  for  two  years  (B.C.  8  to  7),  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dcunitius  ^nobarbus,  who  was  followed  by  VinictiK. 
Tiberitis  then,  on  his  return  from  Rhodes,  once  more  took  the  conduct  of  the 
war  (a.d.  4),  and  making  his  attack  both  by  land  and  sea,  gained  important 
successes.  Almost  all  the  trihes  between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  submitted 
to  him.  He  was  proceeding  (in  A.D.  6)  to  invade  the  Marcomanni  in  their 
new  country  of  Bohemia,  when  the  revolt  in  Pannonia  (sec  %  10)  called  him 
off  to  the  recovery  of  that  province.  Quintilius  Varus  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  and,  discontinuing  warlike  operations,  applied  himself  to  the  oi^an- 
isation  of  the  submitted  territory ;  but  his  measures,  which  were  harsh,  dis- 
gusted the  populations,  and  drove  them  to  revolt  under  Arminius  (a.d.  9).  The 
destruction  of  the  legions  and  recorery  of  independence  fbllowea  in  tbe  same 
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year.  lo  a.d.  io,  Tiberius  for  the  third  time  took  the  command;  but  his 
efforts  were  now  confined  to  the  mere  re-establishment  of  the  honour  of 
Rome  by  incuraons  across  the  Rhine,  which  the  Gertnans  did  not  venture  to 
resist.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by  Germanicus  during  the  short 
remainder  of  Augustus'  reign  (a.d.  la  to  14). 

12.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  during  the  whole  of 
Augustus'  long  reign  never  once  interrupted.   Revolutionary  pas- 
sions had  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  themselves,    nourishing 
and  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  never     condiiion 
relaxed.     The  arts  of  peace  flourished.     Augustus  ^^mJ^  world 

'  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.'  He  ""'*«'■ 
gave  a  warm  encouragement  to  literature,  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  most  brilliant  period  of  each  nation's  literary 
history  is  wont  to  take  name  from  him.  Vii^il,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Varius,  Livy,  adorned  his  court,  and  formed 
an  assemblage  of  talent  never  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled. 
Commerce  pursued  its  course  securely  under  his  rule,  and,  though 
a  little  checked  by  sumptuary  laws,  became  continually  more  and 
more  profitable.  Much  attention  was  given  to  agriculture ;  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  land,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
increased.  Altt^ether,  the  Augustan  age  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  much  material  prosperity,  elegance,  and  refinement ;  and  it  can 
create  no  surprise  that,  the  mass  of  the  population  were  contented 
with  the  new  regime. 

13.  The 'good  fortune '  of  Augustus,  which  the  ancients  ad- 
mired, was  limited  to  his  public,  and  did  not  attach  to  his  private 
life.    He  suffered  greatly  from  ill  health,  more  espe- 

daily  in  his  earlier  years.     Though  thrice  married,    misfonnnes 
—to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia,  and  to  Livia— he  had  no    "neX^T 
son ;  and  his  only  daughter,  Julia,  di^raced  him  by   hU  step-swi. 
her  excesses.     His  first  son-in-law,  Marcellus,  was  g^j  desi^ates 
cut  off  by  sickness  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  and  his 
second,  Agrippa,  died  when  he  was  but  a  little  more 
than  fifty.     Towards  his  third,  Tiberius,  he  never  felt  warmly ; 
and  it  was  from  necessity  rather  than  choice  that  he  raised  him 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Empire.     It  was  no  doubt  among  his 
most  cherished  wishes  to  have  been  succeeded  by  one  of  his  own 
blood ;  but  of  the  three  sons  bom  to  his  daughter,  Julia,  the  two 
elder,  Caius  and  Lucius,  died  just  as  they  reached  manhood,  the 
latter  in  A.D.  2,  the  former  in  a.d.  4,  while  the  third,  Agrippa 
Fosthumus,  was  of  so  dull  and  stolid  a  temperament,  that  not  even 
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the  partiality  of  family  afl'ection  could  blind  the  Emperor  to  his 
unfitness.  Deprived  thus  of  all  support  from  those  of  his  own 
race  and  lineage,  Augustus  in  his  old  age  was  forced  to  lean 
wholly  upon  his  wife  and  the  male  scions  of  her  family.  These 
were  Tiberius,  the  son,  and  Germanicus,  the  grandson  of  Livta, 
son  of  the  deceased  Drusus.  When  the  aged  Emperor,  feelii^ 
the  approach  of  death,  resolved  to  make  distinct  arrangements 
for  the  succession,  his  choice  fell  on  the  former,  whom  he  adopted, 
and  associated  with  himself  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Imperial  functions.  At  the  same  time,  he  required  Tiberius 
to  adopt  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  and  gave  the  latter  the  hand 
of  his  own  grand-daughter,  Agrippina.  Augustus  lived  to  see 
(A.D.  12)  the  birth  of  four  great-grandsons,  the  issue  of  this  union, 
one  of  whom  in  course  of  time  inherited  his  crown, 

special  works  on  the  life  and  times  of  Augustus  were  written  in  the  last 
century  bf  Black  WELL  and  Labrv;  but  these  cannot  be  recommended  to  the 
reader.     Of  far  greater  importance  are  the  following ; — 

LOEBELL,  Ucber  das  Principal  dti  Augmlaj,  ID  Rauhek's  HistorUtbei  Taicbea- 
bucb,  for  the  year  1834. 

Weichzrt,  a.,  Jmferatorii  Caiarii  Augtuli  Serif lorum  JUIiquki ;  Fasc.  L 
Grjmx,  1S41 ;  ^to. 

14.  Augustus  died  A.  D.  i4,in  theseventy-^seventhyearofhisage. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was  hastened  by  Livia, 

Reign  of      or  by  any  of  those  about  him.    His  health  had  long 

'a!d"*'      been  giving  way,  and,  but  for  the  tender  care  of  his 

14-87.       attached  wife,  he  would  probably  have  died  sooner. 


rius,  with  the  entire  assent  of  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  though  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  army. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that,  even  at  this  early  date,  the  lemons 
had  an  Inkling  of  their  strength,  and  would  have  proclaimed  an 
Emperor,  and  drawn  their  swords  in  his  cause,  had  not  the  object 
of  their  choice,  Germanicus,  shrunk  from  the  treason.  Tiberius 
was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  his  young  kinsman,  or  to  his 
want  of  ambition,  for  his  establishment  in  the  Imperial  dignity 
without  a  struggle.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  he  felt  more 
jealousy  than  gratitude  towards  one  who  had  been  proclaimed 
his  rival ;  but  he  cannot  be  exonerated  from  blame  for  so  mani- 
festing his  jealousy  as  to  make  it  generally  felt,  that  to  vex, 
thwart,  or  injure  his  nephew  was  the  shortest  way  to  his  favour. 
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15.  The  reign  of  Tiberius  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods : — (i)  From  his  accession  to  his  retirement  from  the 
capital  (A.D.  14  to  26=12  years);  (2)  From  his  jripie division 
retirement  to  the  death  of  Sejanus  (a,d.  26  to  31=    "^  h"*  rdg"- 

5  years) ;  and  (3}  From  the  death  of  Sejanus  to  his  '"*Aj,t" 
own  (a.d.  31  to  37  =  6  years).  The  main  events  of  "-36. 
the  first  period  were  the  exploits  and  death  of  Germanicus ;  the 
rise  of  Sejanus  to  power ;  and  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius'  only 
son.  During  three  years  Germamcus  attempted  the  re-conquest  of 
Western  Germany,  and  ravaged  with  his  legions  the  entire  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  But  no  permanent  effect  was 
produced  by  his  incursions ;  and  Tiberius,  after  a  while,  removed 
him  from  the  West  to  the  Hast,  fearful  perhaps  of  his  becoming 
too  dear  to  the  German  legions.  In  the  management  of  the  East 
he  gave  him  as  a  coadjutcv  the  ambitious  and  reckless  Fiso,  who 
sought  to  bring  his  administration  into  contempt,  and  was  believed 
to  have  removed  him  by  poison.  It  is  perhaps  uncertain  whether 
Germanicus  did  not  really  die  a  natural  death,  though  his  own 
conviction  that  he  was  poisoned  is  indubitable. 

Cappadocia  and  Coniiii2g6ii£  were  not  formally  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Roman  provinces  till  the  arrival  of  Gemiaaicus  in  the  East,  A.D.  17.  Pre- 
viously to  this  they  were  Roman  dependencies  nnder  native  kings.  Armenia 
continued  in  this  condition. 

16.  The  rise  of  Sejanus  to  power  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
general  policy  of  Tiberius  as  a  ruler,  which  was  characterised  by 
a  curious  mixture  of  suspiciousness  with  over-confi-  jy^  ^^ 
dence.  Distrusting  his  own  abilities,  doubtful  of  Sqanus  to 
his  right  to  the  throne,  he  saw  on  every  side  of  him  '^ 
possible  rivals — aspirants  who  might  thrust  him  from  his  high 
place.  The  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Patricians,  the  members 
and  connections  of  the  Julian  house,  and  the  princes  of  his  own 
family,  were  the  especial  objects  of  his  jealousy.  These,  therefore, 
he  soi:^ht  to  depress ;  he  called  noneofthemtohisaid  ;  he  formed 
of  them  no  '  Privy  Council,'  as  Augustus  had  done,  but  resolved 
to  administer  the  entire  Empire  by  his  own  unassisted  exertions. 
Indefatigable  as  he  was  in  business,  this,  after  a  while,  he  found 
to  be  impossible ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to  look  out  for  a  helper,  who 
should  be  too  mean  m  or^in  and  position  to  be  dangerous,  while 
he  possessed  the  qualities  which  would  render  him  useful.  Such 
an  one  he  thought  to  have  found  in  jEUus  Sejanus,  the  mere  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  a  provincial  of  Vulsinii,  whom  he  made  '  Pne- 
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torian  Prefect,'  and  who  gradually  acquired  over  hira  the  most 
unbounded  influence. 

As  with  his  chief  assistant  at  Rome,  so  with  hb  lesser  assistants  in  the 
provinces,  Tiberius  chose  them  carefully  from  among  those  whom  he 
did  not  fear,  and  then  continued  them,  without  change  or  recall,  in  their 
goTernments. 

1 7.  The  death  of  Dnisus  was  the  result  of  the  criminal  ambition 
of  Sejanus,  which  nothing  could  content  short  of  the  first  place  in 

Death  of     ^^^  Empire.     Having  seduced  Livilla,  the  wife  of 

Dnisus  anA    Drusus  and  niece  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus,  with  her  aid, 

Tiberius      took  him  off  by  poison  (a.d.  23).     His  crime  being 

to  Capresc.     undiscovered,  he  soon  afterwards  (a.d,  25)  requested 

the  permission  of  Tiberius  to  marry  the  widow.    The  request 

took  Tiberius  by  surprise ;  it  opened  his  eyes  to  his  favourite's 

ambition,  but  it  did  not  at  once  destroy  his  influence.    Declining 

the  proposal  made  to  him,  he  allowed  his  minister  to  persuade  him 

to  quit  Rome,  retire  to  Caprese,  and  yield  into  his  hands  the 

entire  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  capital. 

18.  The  influence  of  Sejanus  was  now  at  its  height,  and  was 
made  use  of  in  two  ways — to  remove  the  chief  remaining  members 

Second  Period,  "f  the  Imperial  family,  and  to  obtain  his  own  admis- 
*■"■         sion  into  it.     By  lies  and  intrigues  he  procured  the 
Fall  of       arrest  and    imprisonment   of   Agrippina   and    her 
Sejanos.       j^q  elder  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus.     By  pressing  his 
claims,  he  obtained  at  last  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  the  mar- 
riage whereto  he  aspired,  and  was  actually  betrothed  to  Livilla. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  made  joint  consul  with  his  master.   But 
at  this  point  his  good  fortune  stopped.    In  the  very  act  of  raising 
his  favourite  so  high,  the  Emperor  had  become  jealous  of  him. 
Signs  of  his  changed  feelings  soon  appeared  ;  and  Sejanus,  anxious 
to  anticipate  the  blow  which  he  felt  to  be  impending,  formed  a 
plot  to  assassinate  his  master.     Failing,  however,  to  act  with  due 
promptness,  he  was  betrayed,  degraded  from  his  command,  seized 
and  executed,  a.d.  31. 

19.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Tiberius,  relieved  from  the 
influence  of  his  cruel  and  crafty  minister,  would  have  reverted  to 

Third  Period,  t^e  (comparatively)  mild  policy  of  his  earlier  years. 

»i%i       ^"'  *^*  actual  result  was  the  reverse  of  fliis.    The 

Reign  of     discoveiy  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  man 

Terror.      ^j,  y,hoin  alone  he  had  reposed  confidence,  rendered 

him  more  suspicious  than  ever.    The  knowledge,  which  he  now 
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acquired,  that  his  own  son  had  been  murdered,  aflTrighted  him. 
Henceforth  Tiberius  became  a  monster  of  tyranny,  because 
he  trusted  no  one,  because  he  saw  in  merit  of  whatever  kind  at 
once  a  reproach  and  a  danger.  Hence  a  '  Reign  of  Terror ' 
followed  the  execution  of  Sejanus.  In  the  fall  of  the  favourite  all 
his  friends,  all  who  had  paid  court  to  him,  were  implicated ;  in 
the  guilt  of  Livilla,  the  equal  guilt  of  the  other  relatives  of  Ger- 
manicus  was  regarded  as  proved.  Nero,  therefore,  Drusus,  and 
Agrippina,  as  well  as  Livilla,  were  put  to  death ;  hundreds  of 
nobles,  men,  women,  and  even  children,  were  massacred.  The 
cruel  tyrant,  skulking  in  his  island  abode,  issued  his  bloody  de- 
crees, and  at  the  same  time  gave  himself  up  to  strange  and 

unnatural   forms   of   profligacy,   seekine   in   them,  ^ 

.  y         ,-  ..1.         ,       Tibenns  dies. 

perhaps,  a  refuge  from  remorse.   At  length,  when  he 

had  reached  his  seventy-eighth  year,  his  strong  constitution  failed, 
and  he  died  after  a  short  illness,  A.D.  37. 

20.  The  political  and  legal  changes  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  were  not  many  in  number,  but  they  were  of  considerable 
importance.    Among  his  first  acts  was  the  extinction     \j^  and 
of  the  last  vestige  of  popular  liberty,  by  the  with-  i^nsiimtionai 
drawal  from  the  '  comitia  tributa '  of  all  share  in  the     during  his 
appointment  of  magistrates.    Their  right  of  selec-       ^^'^■ 
tion  from  among  the  Emperor's  candidates  was  transferred  to  the 
Senate,  and  henceforth  the  tribes  met  xafs€iy  pro  forma,  to  confirm 
the  choice  of  that  body.  A  second,  and  still  more  vital,  change  was 
the  usurpation  by  the  Emperor  of  the  right  to  condemn  to  death, 
and  execute  witkout  trial,  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or 
at  any  rate  all  whom  the  tribunals  had  once  committed  to  prison. 
A  third  innovation  was  the  extension  of  the '  lex  de  majestate '  to 
words  and  even  thoughts,  and  the  introduction  by  these  means  of 
'constructive  treason'  into  the  list  of  capital  oflfences.    It  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  observe  how  these  changes  tended  in  the 
direction  of  despotism,  which  was  still  further  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  the  entire  body  of  Praetorian  guards  in  a  camp 
immediately  outside  of  Rome,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  overawing, 
and,  if  need  were,  coercing  the  citizens. 

On  the  character  of  Tiberius,  the  reader  ma;  consult  the  work  of  A,  STahk, 
Tiheriiu.     Berlin,  186] ;  Sto. 

3,1.  The  demise  of  Tiberius   revealed  a  vital  defect  in  the 
Imperial  system,  viz.  the  want  of  any  regular  and  established  law 
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of  succession.     Tiberius  had  associated  nobody,  had  designated 
nobody  by  his  will,  had  left  the  State  to  shift  for 
(or  CaiignU)   itself,  careless  whether  or  no  there  followed  on  his 
•The^''*      decease  a  deluge.     Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Senate,  the  Praetorians,  and  the  people  might  all  con- 
ceive that  the  right  of  appointing  an  Imperator,  if  not  even  that  of 
determiningwhether  or  no  any  newlmperator  should  be  appointed, 
rested  with  them.  A  collision  might  easily  have  occurred ;  but  the 
circumstances  were  fortunately  such  as  to  produce  a  complete 
accord  between  the  three  possible  disputants.     Soldiers,  Senate, 
and  people  united  in  putting  aside  any  glowing  dream  of  the  Re- 
public, and  in  calling  to  the  throne  Caius,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  whose  parentage  rendered  him 
universally  popular,  while  his  age  was  suitable,  and  his  character, 
30  far  as  it  was  known,  unobjectionable. 

Besides  Caius,  the  only  two  persons  whose  connectioD  with  previous  Impe- 
rators  pointed  them  out  to  notice  were  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Germanicus, 
and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of  Drusus  and  grandson  of  Tiberius.  But  the 
latter  was  too  young  (be  was  but  17)  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  dschars>ng 
the  duties  of  an  Emperor;  while  the  former  was  a  recluse,  whose  existence 
was  scarcely  known  outside  the  palace     Thus  Caius  had,  practically,  no 

2Z.  The  reign  of  Ciuus,  or  Caligula,  as  he  is  generally  temied, 
lasted  less  than  four  years  (from  March,  A.D.37,to  January,  AJ>.4i), 
but  was  long  enough  to  fully  display  the  disastrous 
Caiua,        effects  of  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power  on  a 
87^        weak  and  ill-balanced  mind.    At  first  mild,  generous, 
and  seemingly  amiable,  he  rapidly  degenerated  into 
a  cruel  and  fantastic  tyrant,  savage,  merciless,  and  mocking.    Dis* 
sipating  in  a  few  months  the  vast  hoards  of  Tiberius,  who  had  left 
in  the  treasury  a  sum  exceeding  twenty-one  millions  of  our  money, 
he  was  driven  to  supply  his  needs,  in  part  by  an  expressive  taxa- 
tion, but  mainly  from  confiscations  of  large  estates,  to  procure 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  taw  of 
'Majcstas.'    ExecutioDS,  suicides,  exiles  followed  each  other 
throughout  his  reign  in  an  unceasing  succession,  the  Emperor 
becoming  more   and   more   careless  of  bloodshed.     The  most 
wanton  extravagance  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  State.    Not 
content  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  profligacy,  Caius  lived  in  open 
incest  with  his  sister,  Drusilla.    After  his  own  severe  illness,  and 
herdeath{A.D..38),theviolenceof  his  feelings,  which  he  had  long 
ceased  to  control,  and  the  strange  contrast,  which  those  events 
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broi^ht  home  to  him,  between  his  weakness  and  his  strength,  his 
unlimited  power  over  the  lives  of  others,  and  his  impotence  to 
avert  death,  seem  to  have  shattered  his  reason  and  to  have  ren- 
dered him  actually  insane.  His  self-deification,  his  architectural 
extravagances,  hisabsurd  expeditions  and  still  wilder  projects,  which 
all  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  have  been  Justly  thought  to 
indicate  that  his  mind  was  actually  unhinged.  The  awful  spec- 
tacle of  a  madman  absolute  master  of  the  civilized  world  is  here 
presented  to  us ;  and  the  peril  inherent  in  the  despotic  form  of 
government  is  shown  in  the  clearest  light.  The  human  suffering 
compressed  into  Caligula's  short  reign  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 
What  would  have  been  the  result,  had  he  been  allowed  to  live  out 
his  natural  term  of  life  ?  Fortunately  for  the  world,  tyranny,  when 
it  reaches  a  certain  point,  provokes  resistance.  Caius 
was  struck  down  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  thirtieth  of  his  life,  by  the  swords  of  two  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  had  insulted  beyond  endurance. 

23.  This  sudden  blow,  whereby  the  State  was  left  wholly  with- 
out a  head,  was  an  event  for  which  the  Imperial  constitution  had 
made  no  provision ;  and  its  occurrence  produced  a  imtiortAnce 
crisis  of  vast  importance  for  its  efTect  on  the  Imperial  "^  "'^  "'^■ 
constitution  itself,  which  suffered  a  modification.  Two  questions 
presented  themselves  to  be  determined  by  the  course  of  events : — 
(1)  'Was  the  Empire  accidental  and  temporary,  or  was  it  the 
r^ular  and  established  form  of  government  ? '  And  (3)  '  In  the 
latter  case,  with  whom  did  it  rest,  in  case  of  a  sudden  vacancy  for 
which  no  preparation  had  been  made,  to  select  a  successor?' 
The  all  but  entire  abolition  of  the  Comitia  put  the  cl^m  of  the 
people  to  be  heard  on  either  point  out  of  the  question :  the  deter- 
mination necessarily  rested  with  the  Senate  or  the  soldiers.  Had 
the  Senate  been  sufficiently  prompt,  it  might  not  improbably  have 
determined  both  points  in  its  own  favour ',  it  might  have  restored 
the  Republic,  or  it  might  have  nominated  an  Emperor.  But  it 
was  unprepared  j  it  hesitated  ;  it  occupied  itself  with  talk ;  and 
the  opportunity,  which  it  might  have  seized,  passed  away  for  ever. 
For  the  Pr<etorians,accident^}ly  finding  Claudius  in  the  palace,  and 
aware  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Senate,  assumed  the  right  of  choice, 
proclaimed  him  Emperor,and  thereby  asserted  and  established  both 
the  fixity  of  the  Empire  and  the  right  of  the  army  to  nominate  the 
Imperator.  Henceforth  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  nominees 
I  i 
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of  the  army  wore  the  crown,  and  the  Senate  was  content  witli  a 
mere  ratification  of  the  army's  choice. 

It  was  not  till  the  t]>ranny  of  Domitian  had  throvn  discredit  on  the  soldiei^' 
Emperora  that  the  Senate  (a.d.  96)  once  more  took  heart,  and  ventured  to 
nominate  a  sovereign. 

24.  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caius,  was  his  unde,  being  the 
younger  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  thus,  though  connected  with 
Reign  of  the  Julian  house,  not  by  birth  a  member  of  it.  His 
Aj)!"**  feign  lasted  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  from 
41-04.  January,  a,d.  41,  to  October,  A.D.  54.  Though  mild, 
of  his  wives  diligent,  and  well-intentioned,  he  was  by  nature  and 
and  freedmen.  education  unfitted  to  mle,  more  especially  in  a  cor- 
rupt commonwealth.  Shy,  weak,  and  awkward,  he  had  been  con- 
sidered from  his  birth  '  wanting,'  had  been  debarred  from  public 
life  till  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  the  temper 
and  habits  of  a  recluse  student.  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have 
reigned  respectably;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of  persons  grievously  unprincipled,  whose  characters  he 
was  unable  to  read,  and  who  made  him  their  tool  and  catspaw. 
His  wives,  Messalina  and  Agripptna,  and  his  freedmen,  Pallas 
and  Narcissus,  had  the  real  direction  of  affairs  during  his  reign; 
and  it  was  to  them,  and  not  to  Claudius  himself,  that  the  corrup- 
tion and  cruelties  which  disgraced  his  principate  were  owing. 
The  death  of  the  infamous  Messalina,  to  which  he  consented, 
cannot  be  chaiged  against  him  as  a  crime,  for  it  was  thoroi^hly 
merited ;  and  the  sway  of  Agrippina,  though  in  the  end  it  had 
disastrous  effects,  was  not  without  counterbalancing  advantages. 
The  princess  who  recalled  Seneca  from  exile  and  made  him  her 
son's  tutor,  who  advanced  to  power  the  honest  Burrhus,  and  pro- 
tected many  an  accused  noble,  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  a 
Murderedby  malign  influence.  Her  fear  of  suflTering  the  punish- 
Agrippina.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^o  her  infidelity,  and  her  natural  desire  to 
see  her  son  upon  the  throne,  led  her  on  at  last  to  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye.  She  took  advantage  of  her  position  to  poison  the 
unhappy  Claudius  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  several  useful  "and  important  vorts  were  con- 
structed; the  empire  received  further  consolidation;  and  in  one  direction  its 
bounds  were  considerably  extended.  Of  the  '  works,'  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  'Aqua  Claudia'  and  the  'Aqua  Aniena  Nova,'  two  great  aqueducts 
which  brought  water  to  Rome  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  the'Portus 
Romanus,'  or  new  harbour  at  Ostia;  and  the  '  Emissarium  Fudoum,'  or 
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tunnel  \a  carry  off  the  superfluous  naters  of  Lake  Fucinus.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Empire  was  advanced  by  changing  Mauretania  (a.d.  41),  Lycia 
(a.p.  4j),  Judxa  (a.d.  44),  and  Thrace  (a.d.  47)  from  dependencies  into  actual 


25-  Claudius  lefl  behind  him  a  son,  Britannicus,  who  was  how- 
ever but  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  The  crown,  there- 
fore, naturally  fell  to  his  adopted  son,  Nero,  who  had      g^.     ^^ 
married  his  daughter,  Octavia,  and  who  was,  more-        Nero. 
over,  a  direct  descendant  of  Augustus.     Proclaimed       B4%'a 
by  the  Praetorians  as  soon  as  the  demise  of  his  father-      m»  ^''y 
in-law  was  known,  he  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  elevation  of  Claudius 
(see  %  23)  had  made  conscious  of  their  weakness.    The  feelings 
which  greeted  his  accession  were  similar  to  those  called  forth  on 
a  similar  occasion  by  Caligula.     Nothing  but  good  could,  it  was 
thought,  proceed  from  the  grandson  of  Germanicus,  the  comrade 
of  Lucan,  the  pupil  of  Seneca.  Nor  were  these  hopes  disappointed 
for  a  considerable  time.     During  the  first  five  years  of  his  princi- 
pate — the  famous  'quinquennium    Neronis' — all  went  well,  at 
any  rate,  outside  the  palace;  the  'golden  age'  seemed  to  have 
returned ;  Nero  forbade  delation,  remitted  taxes,  gave  liberal 
lai^esses,  made  assignments  of  lands,  enriched  the  treasury  from 
his  private  stores,  removed  some  of  the  burthens  of  the  provincials. 
During  this  period  Seneca  and  Burrhus  were  his  advisers ;  and 
their  judicious  counsels  produced  a  mild  but  firm  government. 
Within  the  palace  there  were,  indeed,  already  scan-      His  first 
dais  and  crimes :  the  impatient  son  and  the  exacting   P^*  °'""*- 
mother  soon  quarrelled ;  and  the  quarrel  led  to  the  first  of  Nero's 
domestic  tragedies,  the  poisoning  of  Britannicus  (A.D.  55).     This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  queen-mother,  who  was 
banished  from  court  and  made  the  object  of  cruel  suspicions.  The 
gay  prince,  passing  his  time  in  amusements  and  debaucheries, 
fell  now  (a.d.  58)  under  the  influence  of  a  fierce  and  ambitious 
woman,  the  infamous  Poppiea  Sabina,  wife  of  Otho,  who  consented 
to  be  his  mistress,  and  aspired  to  become  his  queen,      jjj^  y^^^ 
At  her  instigation  Nero  assassinated  first  his  mother,      profligacy 
Agrippina   (a,d.  59),   and   then  his  wife,   Octavia   ""   «)"^>™y- 
(a.d.  62),  whom  he  had  previously  repudiated.    He  now  plunged 
into  evil  courses  of  all  kinds.    He  murdered  Burrhus,  broke  with. 
I  i  2 
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Seneca,  and  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  new  favourite, 
Tigellinus,  a  man  of  the  worst  character.  Henceforth  he  was 
altc^ether  a  tyrant.  Reckless  in  his  extravagance,  he  encouraged 
delation  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury ;  he  oppressed  the  pro- 
vincials by  imposing  on  them  forced  contributions,  over  and  above 
the  taxes ;  he  shocked  public  opinion  by  performing  as  a  singer 
and  a  charioteer  before  his  subjects ;  he  displayed  complete  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire ;  he  openly  encouraged  prostitution  and  even  worse  vices  ;  and 
he  began  the  cruel  practice  of  persecuting  Jews  and  Christians  for 
their  opinions,  which  di^raced  the  Empire  from  his  time  to  that 
of  Constantine.  After  this  tyranny  had  endured  for  five  years, 
something  of  a  spirit  of  resistance  appeared  ;  conspiracy  ventured 
to  raise  its  head,  but  only  to  be  detected  and  struck  down 
(a.d.  65).  Fear  now  made  the  Emperor  more  cruel  than  ever. 
Executions  and  assassinations  followed  each  other  in  more  and 
more  rapid  succession.  All  the  rich  and  powerful,  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Augustus,  all  those  who  were  noted  for  virtue  lost  their 
lives.  At  last  he  grew  jealous  of  his  own  creatures,  the  l^ates 
who  commanded  legions  upon  the  frontiers,  and  determined  on 
sacrificing  them.  The  valiant  Corbulo,  commander  of  the  forces 
of  the  East,  was  entrapped  and  executed.  Rufus  and  Froculus 
Scribonius,  who  had  the  chief  authority  in  the  two  Germanies, 
were  recalled  and  forced  to  kill  themselves.  A  similar  fate 
Revolt  of  hia  menaced  all  the  chiefs  of  legions,  who,  on  leam- 
generais.  ing  their  peril,  rose  in  arms  against  the  tyranL 
His  death.  Qj11j3  ^^^  qj^q  ;„  gp^j^^  Vindex  in  Gaul,  Claudius 
Macer  in  Africa,  Virginius  Rufus  and  Fonteius  Capito  in  Ger- 
many, raised  the  standard  of  revolt  almost  at  the  same  time.  The 
multitude  of  pretenders  to  Empire  seemed  at  first  to  promise 
ill  for  the  cause  of  rebellion,  and  in  one  case  there  was  actual 
war  between  the  troops  of  two  of  them,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  one  (Vindex);  but  after  a  while,  by  general  agreement, 
Galba  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  contest,  and,  all  chance  of 
ditading  his  adversaries  being  over,  the  hopes  of  Nero  fell.  De- 
strted  on  all  hands,  even  by  Tigellinus  and  the  Pratorians,  he 
was  forced  to  call  on  a  slave  to  dispatch  him,  thathe  might  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Nero  died  on  the  9th  of 
June,  A.D.  68,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
principate. 
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The  chief  events  in  the  external  history  of  Rome  beionging  to  the  reign  of 
Nero  were: — L  Tlie  revolt  of  Britain  under  Boadicea  (aj).  61),  with  the 
destruction  of  CamulDdunum  and  Londinium,  and  the  recovery  of  the  pro- 
vince b*  Suetonim  Paulinus ;  S,  The  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians 
waged  by  Corbulo  (A.D.  5G  to  64),  which  advanced  Terminus  slightly  at  the 
extreme  north-east  comer  of  the  Empire;  and  8.  71)e  commencement  of 
the  Jewi^  war  (a.d.  66),  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  govemment  of 
Gessius  Floras.  The  discipliue  of  the  legions  was  still  for  the  most  part 
maintained  successfully ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  Koman  anns  was  exhibited 
or  confessed  on  every  frontier. 

36.  Though  the  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  Empire  had 
at  no  time  been  formally  established,  or  even  asserted  with  any 
distinctness  under  the  early  Caesars,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  family  by     eitinction 

the  death  of  Nero  paved  the  way  for  fresh  civil  ,    °^^^ 

.      „  .  ,  ,  Jnhan  House, 

commotions,  by  practically  opening  the  prospect  of 
obtainii^  supreme  power  to  numerous  claimants.  Hitherto  the 
Romans  had  not  in  fact  looked  for  an  Imperator  beyond  the 
members,  actual  or  adopted,  of  a  single  house.  Henceforth  the 
first  place  in  the  State  was  a  prize  at  which  any  one  might  aim, 
no  family  ever  subsequently  obtaining  the  same  hold  on  power, 
or  the  same  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  as  the  Julian. 

27.  S.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  became  Emperor  in  April,  A,u.  68, 
by  the  will  of  the  Spanish  l^ions,  and  the  acquiescence  of  his 
brother-commanders  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  was  a 
Roman  cast  in  the  antique  mould — severe,  simple,     of  Galb., 
unbending.     He  was  thus  ill  fitted  to  bear  rule  in  a       hbJ^'q 
state  so  corrupt  as  Rome  had  come  to  be ;  and  the 
disasters  which  followed  his  appointment  might  have  been  antici- 
pated byany  one  possessed  of  moderate  foresight   His  strictness 
and  his  parsimony  di^usted  at  once  the  soldiers  and  the  populace ; 
and  when  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  be  nominated  his  successor, 
turned  against  him  on  account  of  bis  adopting  Piso  Licinianus, 
he  found  himself  with  scarcely  a  friend,  and  was  almost  instantly 
overpowered  and  slain  (January  15,  A.D.  69).     His  adopted  son, 
Piso,  shared  his  fate ;  and  the  obsequious  Senate  at  once  acknow- 
ledged Otho  as  Emperor. 

2fi.  M.  Salvius  Otho,  the  husband  of  the  infamous  Poppaea 
Sabina,  was  a  dissolute  noble,  who  had  run  through  a  long  course 
of  vice,  and  who,  having  exhausted  all  other  excite-      Reign  of 
ments,  determined  in  the  spirit  of  a  gambler  to  play  j^^  ,„  April, 
for  Empire.      Successful  in  seizing  the  throne,  he       *■"»■  89- 
found  his  right  to  it  disputed  by  another  of  Galba's  officers,  the 
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commander  of  the  German  l^ons,  Vitellius.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible.  When  in  the  great  battle 
of  Bedriacum  fortune  declared  against  him,  he  took  her  at  her 
word,  gave  up  the  struggle  as  carelessly  as  he  had  begun  it,  and 
by  a  prompt  suicide  made  the  Empire  over  to  his  rival.  Otho 
died,  April  i6,  A.D.  69,  afler  a  reign  of  barely  three  months. 

39.  In  exchanging  the  rule  of  Otho  for  that  of  Vitellius,  the 
Roman  world  lost  rather  than  gained.  Otho  was  profligate,  reck- 
less, sensual ;  but  he  was  brave.    Vitellius  had  all 

Vitei^ius.  Otho's  vices  in  excess,  and,  in  addition,  was  cowardly 
April  to  Dec..  a„d  vacillating.  He  gained  the  Empire  not  by  his 
own  exertions,  but  by  those  of  his  generals,  Caecina 
and  Valens.  Having  gained  it,  he  speedily  lost  it  by  weakness, 
laziness,  and  incapacity.  We  search  his  character  in  vain  for  any 
redeeming  trait :  he  possessed  no  one  of  the  qualities,  moral  or 
mental,  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  ruler.  What  was  most  peculiar 
in  him  was  his  wonderful  gluttony,  a  feature  of  his  character  in 
which  he  was  unrivalled.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Roman 
world  declined  to  acquiesce  long  in  his  rule ;  for  while,  morally, 
he  was  equally  detestable  with  the  worst  princes  of  the  Julian 
house,  intellectually  he  was  far  their  inferior.  The  standard  of 
revolt  was  raised  against  him,  after  he  had  reigned 

Vespadan.     ^  few  months,  by  Vespasian,  commander  in  Judaea, 

Reasons  of  ^[jq  ^^s  Supported  by  Mucianus,  the  president  of 
Syria,  and  the  legions  of  the  East  generally.  The 
analogy  of  the  previous  civil  contests  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
the  defeat  of  an  aspirant  who,  with  troops  derived  from  this  quarter, 
assailed  the  master  of  the  West.  But  Vespasian  had  advantages 
at  no  former  time  possessed  by  any  oriental  pretender.  He  was 
infinitely  superior,  as  a  general  and  statesman,  to  his  antagonist 
He  had  all  the  'respectability'  of  the  Empire  in  his  favour,  a 
general  disgust  being  felt  at  the  degrading  vices  and  stupid  supine- 
ness  of  Vitellius.  Above  all,  he  did  not  depend  upon  the  East 
solely,  but  was  supported  also  by  the  legions  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces— Mcesia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum — troops  as  brave  and  hardy 
as  any  in  the  whole  Empire.  Hence  his  attack  was  successful. 
Securing  in  his  own  person  Egypt,  the  granary  of  Rome,  he  sent 
his  generals,  Antonius  Primus  and  Mucianus,  into  Italy.  The 
(second)  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  was  gained  by  Antonius,  in 
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fact  decided  the  contest ;  but  it  was  prolonged  for  several  months, 

chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Vitellian  soldiery,  who  would 

not  permit  their  leader  to  abdicate.    In  a  stru^Ie  which  followed 

between  the  two  parties  inside  the  city,  the  Capitol  was  assaulted 

and  taken,  the  CapitoHne  temple  burnt,  and  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 

brother  of  Vespasian,  slain.    Soon  afterwards  the  Flavian  army 

stormed  and  took  RomCj  defeated  and  destroyed  the  Vitellians, 

and,  obtaining  possession  of  the  Emperor's  person,  put  him  to  an 

ignominious  death. 

30.  Though  Vitellius  did  not  perish  till  Dec.  ai,  A.D.  69,  yet  the 

accession  of  his  successor,  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus,  was  dated  from 

the  ist  of  July,  nearly  six  months  earlier.    Vespasian 

,  ,,  r  X         .   ,.  ,  .         Eeimof 

reigned  ten  yeare  (from  a.d.  09  to  79),  and  did  much     Vespasan, 

to  recover  the  Empire  from  the  state  of  depression  »a%'a 
and  exhaustion  into  which  the  civil  stru^les  of  the 
two  preceding  years  had  brought  it.  By  his  general,  Cerialis,  he 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Germany  and  eastern  Gaul,  which,  under 
Civilis,  Sabinus,  and  Classicus,  had  threatened  to  deprive  Rome 
of  some  of  her  most  important  provinces.  By  the  skill  and  valour 
of  his  elder  son,  Titus,  he  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and 
destroyed  the  magnificent  city,  which  alone  pf  all  the  cities  of  the 
earth,  was  by  her  beauty  and  her  prestige  a  rival  to  the  Roman 
metropolis.  The  limits  of  the  Empire  were  during  his  reign 
advanced  in  Britain  from  the  line  of  the  Dee  and  Wash,  to  that 
of  the  Solway  Frith  and  Tyne,  by  the  generalship  of  Agricola. 
The  finances,  which  had  fallen  into  complete  disorder,  were  re- 
placed upon  a  sound  footing.  The  discipline  of  the  army,  which 
Otho  and  Vitellius  had  greatly  relaxed,  was  re-established.  Em- 
ployment was  given  to  the  people  by  the  construction  of  great 
works,  as,  particularly,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  or  '  Coliseum.'  Education  and  literature  were  en- 
couraged by  grants  of  money  to  their  professors.  The  exceptional 
treatment  of  the  Stoics,  who  were  banished  from  Rome,  arose  from 
political  motives,  and  was  perhaps  a  state  necessity.  Altc^ether, 
Vespasian  must  be  r^arded  as  the  best  ruler  that  Rome  had  had 
since  Augustus— a  ruler  who  knew  how  to  combine  firmness  with 
leniency,  economy  with  liberality,  and  a  generally  pacific  policy 
with  military  vigour  upon  proper  occasion. 
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Rhine.  Professing  a  wish  to  help  Vespasian  and  injure  Vitelline  be  gndiully 
overpowered  the  Roman  troops  which  guarded  the  province,  or  indnced  them 
to  join  hitn.  Not  satislied  with  this  success,  he  urged  the  Gauls  to  follow  his 
example,  and  prevailed  on  Sabinus  and  Clasacus  to  proclaim  a  Gallic  Empire. 
But  the  proclamation  awoke  do  response  among  the  weak  and  plastic  Celts, 
who  were  satisfied  with  their  position  under  the  Romans.    Gaul  was  easily 


:itied,  and  Civilis,  after  three  defeats,  was  forced  to  quit  his  newly-formed 
across  the  Rhine,    fi]  War  with  the  JawB.    Vespasian 


pacihc 

kingd.  . 

was  appointed  to  conduct  this  war  by  Nero,  A.d.  66.  His  fint  campaign  was 
in  Galilee,  aj}.  £7.  He  took  Jotapata,  capturing  the  historian  Joaephus,  made 
himself  master  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichca,  and  reduced  all  northern  Palestine. 
In  the  courx  of  the  next  year,  a.d.  68.  he  advanced  southwards  to  Jericho 
and  Cgtsarea.  InactiVe  during  the  earlier  part  of  a.d.  69,  on  account  of  the 
civil  contests,  he  left  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  when  he 
quitted  Palestine  for  Egypt ;  and  Titus,  early  in  A.d.  70,  commenced  the  siege 
of  the  Capital.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  the 
autumn  ol  the  same  year ;  its  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves ; 
and  the  whole  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  (])  War  in  Britain.  Agricola, 
made  governor  of  Britain  by  Vespasian  in  a.d.  7B,  began  his  career  by  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  Ordovices,  the  chief  tribe  of  North  Wales.  He  then 
(a.d.  79)  attacked  the  Brigantes  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  tract  between 
the  Wash  and  the  Tyne,  and  subdued  the  island  as  far  as  the  Tyne  and 
Solway,  establishing  a  line  of  forts  across  the  isthmus  which  unites  England 
with  Scotland.  ^The  remainder  of  the  British  War  belongs  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian.) 
On  the  legislation  of  Vespasian,  the  student  may  consult  the  work  of 
Crauer,  a.  G.,  D.  Fejfaiiamij,  I'me  de  vita  et  U^ilatione  T.  Fiavii  Fetfiaiiam 
commmmrmi.    Jenie,  1785. 

31.  Vespasian  had  taken  care  before  his  decease  to  associate  his 
elder  son,  Titus,  in  the  Empire ;  and  thus  the  latter  was,  at  his 
father's  death,  acknowledged  without  any  difficulty 
T^j,        as  sovereign.     His  character  was  mild  but  weak ; 
79  81        ^^  cared  too  much  for  popularity ;  and  was  so  pro- 
digal of  the  resources  of  the  state,  that,  had  his 
re^n  been  prolonged,  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  confiscations 
or  exactions  in  order  to  replenish  an  empty  treasury.  Fortunate  in 
his  early  death,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  unstained  by  any 
worse  vice  than  voluptuousness.   Even  the  public  calamities  which 
marked  his  reign — the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  a  terrible  fire  at  Rome,  and 
a  destructive  pestilence — detracted  but  little  from  the  general 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  beii^  regarded  as  judgments, 
not  on  the  prince,  but  on  the  nation.    Titus  held  the  throne  for 
the  short  term  of  two  years  and  two  months,  dying  Sept.  13, 
A.D.  81,  when  he  was  not  quite  forty. 

Titus  continued  Agricola  in  his  British  command,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
campaigns  of  that  general  belong  to  his  reign.  In  these  campaigns  AgricoU 
reduced  the  Scotch  lowlands,  and  advanced  the  Roman  frontier  from  the  Boe 
of  the  Tyne  and  Solway  to  that  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
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3a.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  though  not  asso- 
ciated by  him  in  the  Empire,  had  been  pointed  out  by  him  as  his 
successor ;  and  the   incipient  right  thus  conferred 
met  with  no  opposition  from  either  Senate  or  army.     Domitian, 
Of  a  morose  and  jealous  temper,  he  had  sorely  tried      gi^ 
the  affection  of  both  his  father  and  brother ;  but 
they  had  borne  patiently  with  his  faults,  and  done  their  best  to 
lessen  them.    It  might  have  been  hoped  that  on  attaining  to  a 
position  in  which  he  had  no  longer  a  rival,  he  would  have  become 
better  satisfied,  and  more  genial ;  but  a  rooted  self-distrust  seems 
to  have  rendered  him  morbidly  suspicious  of  merit  of  any  kind, 
while  an  inward  unhappiness  made  him  intolerant  of  other  men's 
pleasures  and  satisfactions.     Had  he  succeeded  in  gathering  real 
laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  giatificatioo 
of  his  self-love  would  probably  have  improved  his  temper ;  but,  as 
it  was,  his  inability  to  gain  any  brilliant  success  in  either  quarter 
disappointed  and  still  further  soured  him.   Morose  and  severe  by 
nature,  as  time  went  on  he  became  cruel ;  not  content    His  tyranny 
with  strictly  enforcing  obsolete  laws,  he  "revived  the   ""^  murder. 
system  of  accusations,  condemnations,  and  forfeitures,  which  had 
been  discontinued  since  the  days  of  Nero  ;  havii^  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  nobles,  and  provoked  the  conspiracy  of  Satuminus,  he 
became  still  more  barbarous  through  fear ;  and,  ending  by  distrust- 
ing every  one  and  seeking  to  strike  terror  into  all,  he  drew  upon 
himself,  just  as  his  sixteenth  year  had  begun,  the  fate  which  he 
deserved.    He  was  murdered  by  the  freedmen  of  the  palace,  whom 
his  latest  executions  threatened,  on  the  18th  of  September,  A.D.  96. 

Wan  of  DomltUn.  ( i)  War  In  Britam.  Agricola,  reuined  by  Domi- 
tian in  his  command  for  three  years,  proceeded  in  a.d.  Sj  to  attack  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  low  country  north  and  north-east  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Having  defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and  explored  the  character  of 
the  country,  he  again  attacked  them  in  a.d.  %•,,  defeated  their  leader,  Gal- 
gacu$,  in  a  great  battle  (probably  near  Forfar),  and  threatened  to  conauer  the 
whole  island.  His  fleet  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Wrath,  and  ascer- 
tained the  limits  of  Britain  northwards.  Further  successes  were  prevented  by 
his  sudden  recall,  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  S4,  by  bis  jealous  master,  (i)  Wair 
in  aanmui7.  In  a,d.  8^,  Domitian  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  made  an  expe- 
dition in  person  against  the  ChattI,  which  was  attended  with  no  important 
success,  but  served  to  strike  terror  into  the  tribes  in  this  quarter.  In  a.d.  67 
he  attacked  the  Marcomanni  and  their  neighbours  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatz,  but 
his  arms  met  with  reverses.  (3)  War  with  th«  Dadans.  This,  which  was  far 
the  most  important  of  Domitian's  wars,  commenced  in  his  first  year,  A.D.  Si,  by 
an  incursion  of  the  Daci  into  Mo^ia,  where  they  defeated  a  Roman  legion,  and 
ravaged  the  province  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsemxis,  It  was  not  till  A.D,  86 
that  Domitian  made  an  attempt  to  avenge  this  disaster.    His  troops  crossed 
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the  Danube  and  invaded  Dada,  but  were  completely  defeated  by  the  enemf. 
This  defeat  vas  followed  in  a.d,  87  by  a  Roman  victory;  but  three  years 
afterwards  (a.d,  90),  a  peace  was  made  with  this  formidable  enemy  on  terms 
disgraceful  to  the  Romans.  It  was  agreed  to  pay  the  Dacians  an  annual  tribute 
on  condition  of  their  undertaking  to  abstain  from  incursions  into  M<Esia,  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Imperial  Rome  had  consented  to  purchase  peace  of  an 

53.  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  had  thrown  discredit  on  the 
hereditary  principle,  to  which,  though  it  had  no  legal  force,  his 

Advantaee     ^l^vstio"  ^o  the  principate  was,  in  point  of  fact,  due. 

taken  offte  The  Senate,  which  now  for  the  first  time  since  the 
"^'^aie  lo'    death  of  Caligula  found  itself  in  a  position  to  claim 

increase  iis  and  exercise  authority,  proceeded  therefore  to  elect 
for  sovereign  an  aged  and  childless  man,  one  whose 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  seek  to  im< 
pose  upon  them  a  dynasty.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Prxtorians, 
though  they  felt  a^rieved  by  the  murder  of  Domitian,  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  his  assassins,  made  no  opposition  to 
the  Senate's  selection,  but  tacitly  suffered  the  Fathers  to  assume 
a  prerogative,  whic^h,  however  it  might  be  viewed  as  legally  in- 
herent in  them,  they  had  never  previously  exercised.  Perhaps 
the  lesson  taught  by  Otho's  fall  was  still  in  their  minds,  and  they 
feared  lest,  if  they  attempted  to  create  an  Emperor,  they  might 
again  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  legions.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  Senate  at  this  juncture  increased  its  power,  and 
by  its  prompt  action  obtained  a  position  and  a  consideration  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  for  more  than  a  century. 

34.  M,  Cocceius  Nerva,  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  Senate  fell, 

was  a  man  of  mild  and  lenient  temperament,  of  fair  abilities,  and 

of  the  lax  morals  common  in  his  day.   He  was  sixty- 
Reign  of        .  1,1.  .  ... 

Nerva,       nvc  Of  seventy  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned 

96  98        °'*'^  °"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  months.     For  the  bloody 

rigime  of  Domitian  he  substituted  a  government  of 

extreme  gentleness ;  for  his  extravagant  expenditure,  economy 

and  retrenchment ;   for  his   attempted  enforcement  of  antique 

manners,  an  almost  universal  tolerance.    He  relieved  poverty  by 

distributions  of  land,  and  by  a  poor-law  which  threw  on  the  State 

'  the  maintenance  of  many  destitute  children.     He  continued  the 

best  of  Domitian 's  laws,  and  made  some  excellent  enactments  of 

his  own,  as  especially  one  gainst  delation.     When  the  public 

tranquillity  was  threatened  by  the  violence  of  the  Pnetorians.  who 

put  to  death  without  trial  and  without  his  consent  the  murderers 
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of  Domitian,  he  took  the  wise  step  of  securing  the  future  of  the 
State  by  publicly  appointing,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  a 
colleague  and  successor,  selectii^  for  the  office  the  Adoption 
person  who  of  all  living  Romans  appeared  to  be  the  °^  Traj*"- 
fittest,  and  adopting  him  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  example 
thus  set  passed  into  a  principle  of  the  government.  Henceforth  it 
became  rec(^:nised  as  theduty  of  each  successive  Emperor  to  select 
from  out  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire  the  person  most 
fit  to  bear  rule,  and  make  him  his  adopted  son  and  successor. 


35.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  on  whom  the  choice  of  Nerva  had 
fallen,  was  a  provincial  Roman,  a  native  of  the  colony  of  Italica 
in  Spain.   His  father  had  been  consul  and  proconsul ; 
but  otherwise  his  family  was  undistinguished.     He       Tiajsn. 
himself  had  been  bred  up  in  the  camp,  and  had  served       a^va 
with  distinction  under  his  father.     He  had  obtained 
the  consulship  in  A.D.  91,  under  Domitian,  and  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  Lower  Germany  under  both  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
Readily  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  thoroughly  popular  with  the 
l^ions,  he  ascended  the  throne  under  favourable  auspices,  which 
the  events  of  his  reign  did  not  belie.   The  Romans  regarded  him 

as  the  best  of  all  their  princes  ;  and,  thouch  tried  by     .    , 

~,    .     ,  ,  .,  ,  .  ,      ,   ,  His  character. 

a  Christian,  or  even  a  philosophic  standard,  he  was 

far  from  being  a  good  man,  since  he  was  addicted  to  wine  and  to 
low  sensual  pleasures,  yet,  taking  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
into  account,  we  can  understand  his  surname  of 'Optimus.'  He 
was  bravC:  laborious,  magnanimous,  simple  and  unassuming  in  his 
habits,  affable  in  his  manners,  genial ;  he  knew  how  to  combine 
strictness  with  leniency,  liberality  with  economy,  and  devotion  to 
business  with  sociability  and  cheerfulness.  And  if  we  may  thus 
consider  him,  in  a  qualified  sense, '  good,'  we  may  certainly  without 
any  reserve  pronounce  him  '  great.'  Both  as  a  general  and  as  an 
administrator  he  stands  in  thefront  rankofRoman  rulers,  equalling 
Augustus  in  the  one  respect,  and  nearly  equallii:^  Julius  in  the 
other.  Though  he  could  not  materially  improve  the  Imperial 
form  of  government,  which  took  its  colour  wholly  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reigning  prince,  yet  he  gave  to  the  government  while 
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he  exercised  it  the  best  aspect  of  which  it  was  capable.  He  sternly 
„.  ,.  suppressed  delation,  allowed  the  Senate  perfect  free- 
dom of  speech,  abstained  from  all  interference  in  its 
appointments,  and  in  social  converse  treated  its  members  as  equals. 
Indefatigable  in  business,  he  managed  almost  alone  the  affairs  of 
his  vast  Empire,  carrying  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  directing  them  how  to  proceed  in 
all  cases,  hearing  carefully  all  the  appeals  made  to  him,  and  some- 
times even  Judging  causes  in  the  first  instance.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  was  extraordinarily  good.  Without  increasing 
taxation,  without  having  recourse  to  confiscations,  he  contrived  to 
have  always  so  full  an  exchequer,  that  neither  his  military  expe- 
ditions nor  his  great  works  (which  were  numerous  both  in  Rome 
and  the  provinces),  nor  his  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sitous among  his  subjects,  were  ever  cramped  or  stinted  for  want 
of  means.  He  extended  and  systematized  the  irregular  poor-law 
of  Nerva ;  made  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  proprietors 
of  encumbered  estates ;  repaired  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
tempests ;  founded  colonies ;  constructed  various  military  roads  ; 
bridged  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  adorned  with  works  of  utility  and 
ornament  both  provincial  towns  and  the  capital.  He  spent  little 
His  gTMt  upon  himself.  His  column  and  his  triumphal  arch 
works.  maybe  regarded  asconstructed  for  his  own  glory;  but 
his  chief  works,  his  great  Forum  at  Rome,  his  mole  at  Centumcellce 
(Civita  Vecchia},  his  harbour  at  Ancona,  his  roads,  his  bridges, 
his  aqueducts,  were  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  and  justly  in- 
creased the  affection  wherewith  they  regarded  him.  If  he  had 
any  fault  as  a  ruler,  it  was  an  undue  ambition  to  extend  Terminus, 
and  to  be  known  to  future  E^es  as  a  conqueror.  There  were  no 
His  conquests  ^^^^^  reasons  of  policy  which  led  him  to  make  his 
no  real  gain  Dacian  and  Oriental  expeditions,  but  nevertheless 
o  e  pire.  ^^^  if^Qic.  mistakes.  The  time  for  conquest  was 
gone  by ;  and  the  truest  wisdom  would  have  been  to  have  rested 
content  with  the  limits  which  had  been  fixed  by  Augustus — the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Tnijan's  conquests  had 
for  the  most  part  to  be  surrendered  immediately  after  his  decease ; 
and  the  prestige  of  Rome  was  more  injured  by  their  abandonment 
than  it  had  been  advanced  by  his  long  series  of  victories. 

Warn  otTtaiKB..    (i)  War  with  the  Dadans,  a.d.  rot-io6.    The  war 
was  aggressive  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  commenced  vith  an  invasion 
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of  Daria  in  a.d.  ioi,  which  was  completely  successfuL  Zennizegethusa,  the 
capital,  was  occupied.  The  next  vear  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Tapse,  in 
which  Decebalus  was  worsted ;  whereupon  he  sued  for  peace.  Hard  terms 
were  granted  him,  a.d.  103.  In  a.d,  104  he  rebelled,  and  Trajan  again  took 
the  field  and  carried  all  before  him.  Decebalus  and  his  nobles  slew  themselves. 
Dacia  was  made  into  a  province,  colonies  being  planted  at  Zermiiegethusa, 
Apulum,  Napoca,  and  Cema.  (a)  VTmx  In  the  East.  The  generally  unquiet 
State  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  induced 
Trajan  to  strike  a  blow  at  Parthia.  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  Empires 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  Armenia  was  the  nominal  ground  of  quarrel.  The  war 
began  by  Trajan's  invading  Armenia,  aJ),  115,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  which  he  reduced  at  once  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  He  then 
rapidly  overran  and  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which  he  put  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  next  year,  a.d.  i  i6,  he  marched  southward,  took 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  and  ravaged  the  Parthia.n  territory  as  far  as  Susa. 
But  now  revolts  broke  out  In  his  rear.  Seleucia  rebelled  and  was  retaken. 
Hatra  {El  Hadbr)  successfully  resisted  Trajan  himself.  Retreat  from  an  un- 
tenable position  became  necessary.  Trajan  therefore  relinquished  his  most 
southern  conquests  to  a  Parthian  prince,  Parthamaspates,  who  consented  to 
hold  his  kingdom  as  a  Roman  fief,  and  retired  to  Antioch,  still  retaining,  bow' 
ever,  as  the  fruits  of  the  war,  the  three  new  provinces  (rf  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Assyria. 

A  portion  of  Arabia,  the  tract  about  Petra,  was  also  added  to  the  Empire 
under  Trajan,  by  an  expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Cornelius  Palma. 

3(S.  Trajan,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  found  his  health  failing. 
He  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  had  overtaxed  his  constitution 
by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which  he  had  undergone      ru  th   f 
in  his  recent  campaigns.   He  had  nominated  no  sue-       Trajin. 
cesser  before  quitting  Rome,  and  it  was  now  of  the    ^JhJ^^ 
last  importance  to  supply  this  omission.   But  r^ard 
for  the  constitutional  rights,  which  it  had  been  his 
policy  to  recognise  in  the   Senate,  induced   him  to  postpone 
the  formal  act  as  long  as  possible,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  did  not  delay  till  too  late.    The  alleged  adoption  of  Hadrian 
by  his  predecessor  was  perhaps  a  contrivance  of  the  Empress, 
Plotina,  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  secret 
and  informal ;  and  the  new  throne  was  consequently  unstable. 
But  the  judicious  conduct  of  Hadrian  in  the  crisis  overcame  all 
difficulties ;  and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  without  hesita- 
tion both  by  the  army  and  the  Senate. 

Among  special  sources  for  the  history  of  Trajan,  the  mnst  important  are 
(i)  the  PatKgyricul  of  the  younger  Pliny;  and  (»}  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  same  Pliny  and  Trajan  himself,  when  the  former  was  governor  of 
Bithynia,  which  forms  the  Tenth  Book  of  Pliny's  Letters.  This  last,  a  unique 
remnant  of  antiquity,  gives  us  an  insight  which  is  most  valuable,  both  into  the 
character  of  the  particular  Emperor  and  into  the  general  method  of  Roman 
administration. 

Of  modem  writers  on  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Frakcke,  whose  Gescbiehte  Trajatu  imd  leiner  ZeilgerMSsen  (published  in  i8j7) 
has  superseded  all  former  works  on  the  period. 
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37.  Hadrian,  who  succeeded  Trajan  in  A.D,  117,  had  a  reign  of 

nearly  twenty-one  years  (from  August,  A.D.  1 17,  to  July,  A.D.  138), 

He  was  forty-two  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  had 

Hadrian,      the  advantage  (as  it  was  now  considered)  of  being 

117  ijrn       childless.  Distantly  related  to  Trajan,  he  had  served 

under  him  with  distinction,  and  had  been  admitted 

to  an  intimacy  both  with  him  and  with  the  Empress.     In  many 

features  of  his  character  he  resembled  Trajan.    He  had  the  same 

,,.    ^  eeniality,  the  same  affable  manners,  the  same  power 

His  character.  ".       .  /'    ,.,         ,  ,  ._  ,, 

of  unitmg  hberal  and  even  magnificent  expenditure 

with  thrift  and  economy,  the  same  moderation  and  anxiety  to 
maintain  a  show  of  free  government.  Again,  like  Trajan,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  business,  and  ready  to  grapple 
with  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  details ;  he  was  a  friend  to  litera- 
ture, and  a  zealous  patron  of  the  fine  arts;  though  lax  in  his  morals, 
he  avoided  scandals,  and  never  suffered  his  love  of  pleasure  to 
interfere  with  his  duties  as  prince.  He  differed  from  Trajan, 
partly,  in  a  certain  jealousy  and  irritability  of  temper,  which 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  betrayed  him  into  some  lamentable 
acts  of  cruelty  towards  those  about  his  person ;  but,  chiefly,  in  the 
absence  of  any  desire  for  military  glory,  and  a  preference  for  the 
arts  of  peace  above  the  triumphs  and  trophies  of  successful  warfare. 
Hadrian's  reign  was  marked  by  two  extraordinary  novelties  :  first, 
the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  large  portions  of 
roost  of      Roman  territory  (Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  As- 

Trajan's       svria),  which  were  evacuated  immediately  after  his 
conquests.        '       ''  J 

accession ;  and  secondly,  the  continued  visitation  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  various  provinces  under  his  dominion,  and 
his  residence  for  prolonged  periods  at  several  provincial  capitals. 
York  (Ehoracum),  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  were  in  turns 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  his  court.  Fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  reign  were 
occupied  by  these  provincial  progresses,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
institute.  Hadrian  showed  himself,  manifestly,  not  the  chief  of  a 
municipality,  but  the  sovereign  of  an  Empire.  He  made  no  dif- 
ference between  the  various  races  which  peopled  his  dominions. 
With  all  he  associated  in  the  most  friendly  way ;  ascertained  their 
wishes  ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  characters ;  exerted 
himself  to  supply  their  wants.  The  great  works,  which  he  loved 
to  construct,  were  distributed  fairly  over  the  different  regions  trf 
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the  Empire.  If  Rome  could  boast  his  mausoleum,  and  his  grand 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  to  Tibur  belonged  his  villa,  to  Athens 
hisOIympeium,  to  Britain  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  his  great  ram- 
parts, to  Tarraco  his  temple  of  Augustus,  to  Nismes  (Nemausus) 
oneofhi$ba5iIicas,to  Alcxandriaanumberofhismostcostlybuild- 
ings.  Hadrian's  reign  has  been  pronounced  with  reason '  the  best  of 
the  Imperial  series.'  To  have  combined  for  twenty  years  unbroken 
peace  with  the  maintenance  of  a  contented  and  efficient  army ;  libe- 
ra! expenditure  with  a  full  exchequer,  replenished  by  no  oppressive 
or  unworthy  means ;  a  free-speaking  Senate  with  a  firm  and  strong 
monarchy,  is  no  mean  glory.  Hadrian  also  deserves  His  choice  of 
praise  for  the  choice  which  he  made  of  a  successor.  ■  ™cceiEot. 
His  first  selection  was  indeed  far  from  happy.  L.  Ceionius  Verua 
may  not  have  deserved  all  the  hard  things  which  have  been  said  of 
him ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  a  fop  and  a  voluptuary — one, 
therefore,  from  whom  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  onerous  duties 
of  an  Emperor  could  scarcely  have  been  expected-  On  his  death, 
in  A.D.  138,  Hadrian  at  once  supplied  his  place  by  the  formal 
adoption  of  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  qua- 
lified in  all  respects  to  bear  rule.  He  would  perhaps  have  done 
best,  had  he  left  to  his  successor  the  same  power  of  free  selection 
which  he  had  himself  exercised  ;  but  the  ties  of  affection  induced 
him  to  require  Antoninus  to  adopt  as  sons  his  own  nephew, 
M.  Annius  Verus,  together  with  L.  Verus,  the  son  of  his  first 
choice,  L.  Ceionius  (or,  after  his  adoption,  L.  iEHus)  Verus. 

Tlie  only  wan  of  any  imporUnce  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  vere  one 
with  the  Roxolani  in  his  second  year,  A.p.  118,  which  he  terminated  by  an 
agreement  to  pay  them  an  annual  subsidy;  and  one  with  the  revolted  Jews, 
under  Barcochebas,  which  lasted  from  a.D.  iji  to  IJ5.  This  war  ended  with 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Jews,  their  final  dispersion,  and  absolute  banbb- 
ment  from  Palestine.  It  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  £iia  Capitolina 
as  a  Soman  colony,  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem. 

Our  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  Hadrian  are  his  Life  by  SpartianuS 
(contained  in  the  Hiiiorue  AugiuM  Scrifitam  i-i),  and  Xifhilidvs's  EpiJemt 
of  the  Sixty- ninth  Book  of  Dio  Cassivs.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  period 
by  his  coins  and  inscriptions,  which  are  nnmerous. 

Among  special  works  on  the  history  of  this  prince,  written  by  modems,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

WoOG,  C.  Ch.,  De  imditione  HaJrUmi  Imperalorit  et  liiru  ab  n  icriplh. 
LipsiaE,  1769;  4to. 

Pleumer,  J.  M.,  De  itineribui  et  rebiu  geit'u  Hadrinnl  secundum  numorum  et 
lerhtorum  teitimonia.     Hamiz,  i8}6;  8vo. 

UKEGOROVius,  F.,  GeiebUbte  del  Romlicten  Kaitart  Hadrian.  Konigsberg, 
185 1 ;  8vo, 

38.  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of 
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Hadrian,  ascended  the  throne  in  July,  A.D.  138,  He  was  fifty-one 
yeara  old  at  this  time,  and  -reigned  twenty-three 
Aotonimls  Pius,  years,  dying  A.D.  161,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
las'ifli  °^  seventy-four.  It  has  been  said  that  the  people 
is  fortunate  which  has  no  history ;  and  this  was 
eminently  the  condition  of  the  Romans  under  the  first  Antonine. 
Blameless-alike  in  his  public  and  his  private  life,  he  maintained 
the  Empire  in  a  state  of  peace  and  general  content,  which  ren- 
dered his  reign  peculiarly  uneventful  A  few  troubles  upon  the 
frontiers,  in  Egypt,  Dacia,  Britain,  and  Mauretania  employed  the 
arms  of  his  lieutenants,  but  gave  rise  to  no  war  of  any  magnitude. 
Internally,  Antoninus  made  no  changes.  He  continued  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  towards 
the  Senate ;  discouraged  delation ;  was  generous  in  gifts  and 
largesses,  yet  never  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  treasury ; 
encouraged  learning ;  erected  numerous  important  buildings ; 
watched  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire  with  a  father's  care,  and 
made  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  his  main,  if  not  even  his  sole, 
object.  Indulgent  by  temperament  and  conviction,  he  extended 
even  to  the  Christians  the  leniency  which  was  a  principle  of  his 
government,  and  was  the  first  Emperor  who  actively  protected 
them.  In  his  domestic  life  Antoninus  was  less  happy  than  his 
virtues  deserved.  His  wife,  Faustina,  was  noted  for  her  irr^ular- 
ities ;  his  two  boys  died  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and 
his  daughter,  Annia  Faustina,  whom  he  married  to  the  elder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  M.  Aurelius,  was  far  from  spotless.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  in  the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the  growing  promise  of 
this  amiable  and  excellent  prince,  some  compensation  for  his  other 
domestic  troubles.  With  just  discernment,  he  drew  a  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  the  two  sons  assigned  him  by  Hadrian. 
Towards  the  elder,  M.Annius  (or,  after  his  adoption,  M.Aurelius) 
Verus,  he  showed  the  highest  favour,  marrying  him  to  his  daughter, 
associating  him  in  the  government,  and  formally  appointing  him 
his  sole  successor.  In  the  younger  (L.  .£lius  Verus)  he  reposed 
no  confidence  whatever ;  he  advanced  him  to  no  public  post ; 
and  gave  him  no  prospect,  however  distant,  of  the  succession. 

The  troubles,  scarcely  deserving  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  wan, 
which  niffied  the  tranquiilit;  of  this  reign,  were  principally  (i)  A  revolt  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  a.d.  140,  which  was  chastised  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  who 
also  occupied  the  tract  between  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  and  erected  the 
barrier  drawn  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  which  was  known  as  the  '  Wall  of 
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Antonine.'  \i)  A  rebellion  (probably  of  the  Jews)  in  Egypt,  (j)  Troubles  In 
Dacia,  complicated  perhaps  by  the  simultaneous  attacks  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
Alani.  (4)  Disturbances  in  Mauretauia,  wbere  tbe  nomades  sought  to  recover 
lands  won  by  the  Romans  from  the  desert.  Tbe  dates  of  the  Jewish,  Dacian, 
and  Mauretanian  troubles  cannot  be  fixed. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  the  events  of  this  reign  is  the  ijft  of  Anto- 
mrau  Piui,  by  JuL.  Cafitolinus,  contained  in  the  Hiilari*:  AugiulK  Ser^tortt 
already  quoted  (p.  494).  This  meagre  biography  b  scantily  eked  out  from  the 
£^/i»«i- of  XiPHiLiKUS,  who  had  before  him  only  a  few  fragments  of  Dio,  from 
EuTB0Pn.'s,  AuBELius  Victor,  and  Fronto.  The  best  edition  of  Fronto 
b  that  of  Nabkrs  ;  Lipaz,  1867. 

Of  modem  works  on  the  period,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Cohtk 
SS  CHAHFAGNy  (already  mentioned,  supra,  p.  466J,  Les  Antanini,  which  treats, 
however,  of  the  entire  period  from  Vespasian  to  Commodus. 

39.  M.  Aureliua,  who  took  flie  name  of  Antoninus  after  the 
death  of  his  adoptive  father,  ascended  the  throne,  A,D.  161,  at  the 
age  of  forty.  He  reigned  nineteen  years,  from  March, 
A.D.  161,  to  March,  A.D.  180.  Although  the  embodi-HarcosA^lins, 
ment  of  the  highest  Roman  virtue — brave,  strict,  ,fl^;^n 
self-denying,  laborious,  energetic,  patient  of  injuries, 
affectionate,  kind,  and  in  mental  power  not  much  behind  the 
greatest  of  previous  Emperors — he  had,  nevertheless,  a  sad  and 
unhappy  reign,  through  a  concurrence  of  calamities,  for  only  one 
of  which  had  he  himself  to  blame.  His  unworthy  colleague,  Lucius 
Verus,  was  by  his  own  sole  act  associated  with  him  in  the  Empire ; 
and  the  anxiety  and  grief  which  this  prince  caused  him  must  be 
regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  foolish  and  undue  affection.  But 
his  domestic  troubles — the  loose  conduct  of  his  wife,  Annia  Faus- 
tina, the  deaths  of  his  eldest  son  and  of  a  daughter,  the  evil  dis- 
position of  his  second  son,  Commodus — arose  from  no  fault  of  his 
own.  Aurelius  is  taxable  with  no  unfaithfulness  to  his  marri^e- 
bed,  with  no  n^lect  of  the  health  or  moral  trainii^  of  his  off- 
spring ;  still  less  can  the  great  calamities  of  his  reign,  the  terrible 
plague,  and  the  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  east  and  north,  be  ascribed  to  any  n^ligcnce  or  weakness  in 
the  reigning  monarch.  He  met  the  pretensions  of  the  Farthians 
to  exercise  sovereignty  over  Armenia  with  firmness  and  vigour ; 
and  though  here  he  did  not  take  the  field  in  person,  yet  the  suc- 
cess of  his  generalsand  lieutenants  reflects  credit  upon  him.  When 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  b^an  to  show  themselves  formidable, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  during  the  space  of 
fourteen  years — from  A.D.  167  to  his  death  in  A.D.  180— occupied 
himself  almost  unceasingly  in  efforts  to  check  the  invaders  and 
Kk 
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secure  the  frontier  agdnst  their  incursions.  Successful  in  many 
battles  against  all  his  enemies,  he  nevertheless  failed  in  the  great 
object  of  the  war,  which  was  effectually  to  repel  the  northern 
nations,  and  to  strike  such  terror  into  them  as  to  make  them  desist 
from  their  attacks.  From  his  reign  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
became  a  perpetual  danger  to  Rome— a  dai^er  which  increased 

as  time  went  on.  But  the  causes  of  this  change  of 
of  ihe  attitude  are  to  be  sought — mainly,  at  any  rate — not 
noHhem      within,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

A  great  movement  of  races  had  commenced  in  the 
lands  beyond  the  Danube.  Slavonic  and  Scythic  (or  Turanian) 
hordes  were  pressing  westward,  and  more  and  more  cramping  the 
Germans  in  their  ancient  seats.  The  Slaves  themselves  were  being 
forced  to  yield  to  the  advancing  Scyths ;  and  the  wave  of  inva- 
sion which  broke  upon  the  Roman  frontier  was  impelled  by  a 
rising  tide  of  migration  far  in  its  rear,  which  forced  it  on,  and 
would  not  allow  it  to  fall  back.  At  the  same  time,  a  decline  was 
goii^  on  in  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  national  life  ;  the  race  was 
becoming  exhausted  ;  the  discipline  of  the  legions  tended  to 
relax ;  long  periods  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  like  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  produced  a  military  degeneracy ; 
and  by  the  prepress  of  natural  decay  the  Empire  was  becoming 
less  and  less  capable  of  resbting  attack.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  creditable  to  Aurelius  that  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  in  the  north,  while  he 
advanced  them  in  the  east,  where  once  more  Mesopotamia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Rome  and  Parthia  became  the  Tigris  instead  of  the  Euphrates. 

Set&Ufl  oC  the  Wars  of  Aurelius.  (i)  Parthian  "War,  a.d.  i63-i6«. 
On  t1ie  accession  of  Aurelius,  the  Parthians  break  the  peace  by  an  inrasion  of 
Armenia,  a.d.  i6i.  Severianiis  loarches  against  them,  but  is  defeated  and 
slaiD.  Verus,  sent  to  assume  the  command  (a.d.  t6a),  proceeds  no  further 
than  Antioch ;  but  Avidius  Cassius,  prefect  of  Syria,  and  Statius  Priscus  take 
the  oScnsi.Te.  The  latter  drives  the  Parthians  from  Armenia;  the  fonaa 
invades  Mesopotamia,  captures  Seleucia,  Ctesipbon,  and  Babybn,  bums  the 
royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon  (A.D,  165),  and  forces  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace. 
Peace  is  granted,  a.d.  166,  Western  Mesopotamia  being  ceded  to  Rome,  and 
Armenia  restored  to  its  old  condition  of  a  semi-independent  monarchy,  (a) 
War  with  tba  Quadl  and  Karoomanni,  a.d.  167-174,  The  Quadi  and 
Marconianni  ravage  Psnnonia,  cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  reach  Aquileia, 
A.D.  167.  Both  Emperors  proceed  against  them— they  retreat  acros  the 
Alps.  In  A.D.  16S  the  Emperors  cross  the  Alps,  and,  having  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  pa^,  return  to  Italy,  Death  of  Venis.  The  weakness  of 
the  Roman  efforts  in  these  two  years  encouraged  a  general  ri»ng  of  the  tribes 
along  the  Danube,  almost  all  of  whom  now  took  arms,  a.d,  i6g,  Aurelius  now 
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took  post  on  the  Danube,  and  remained  there,  somnier  and  winter,  for  at  least 
three  years — probably  a.d.  169-171.  In  a.d.  174  he  gains  a  great  victory  over 
the  Quadi,  ascribed  to  miraculous  rain  and  lightning.  On  hearing  of  the  revolt 
of  CassiuB,  A.D.  17s,  he  makes  a  peace  or  truce,  (j)  War  with  the  Sann&- 
tUuis,  SCaroomatmi,  Quodi,  &c.,  A.D.  178-180,  The  Marcomanni  break  tlie 
I>eace  and  gain  successes.  Aurelius  and  Commodus  proceed  against  them, 
A.D,  17a.  Victory  of  Patemus,  A.D,  179.  Death  of  Aurelius  at  Vindobona 
(Vienna),  A.D.  180. 

The  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Asia  was  put  down  withont  any  conflict, 
Cassius  being  slain  by  his  owd  soldiers ;  but  it  called  Aurelius  to  the  East, 
where  be  pased  portions  of  two  yeare,  a.d.  175-6. 

The  special  ancient  sources  for  the  history  of  this  reign  are  the  Lhxi  of 
M.  Aurelius,  L.  Verus,  and  Avidius  Casdus,  in  the  Hulorim  Augmtm  Scriftont, 
the  two  former  composed  by  Jul.  Capitolinus,  the  last  by  Vulcatius  Gai.- 
LicANL's,  Li^t  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Aurelius  himself  from  his 
correspondence  with  Fronto  (see  p.  496),  and  his  MtJitativu  (Ta  tU  lauran), 
of  which  the  best  edition  b  probably  still  that  of  Stakho?e  (London,  1697 ; 
4to.)  The  best  edition  of  the  Hittorim  JugutlK  Striftortj  is  that  of  joRDAK 
and  Etssehrardt  (Berolini,  1864;  1  vols.  8vo.), 

Among  modem  works  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Bach,  N.,  De  Marco  Aurtlia  Antaiine  Imperalere  pbiiatopbanle  nt  ^iui  Cant' 
mentariii  Jcriptio pbUe/^ca.     Lipsiz,  tBi6;  Bvo. 

Westenberg,  J.  O,,  Dnms  Marctu,  leu  dLieritxtioaei  ad  Ceiutitmiimel  M.  Aw 
ivia  Aittmim  Imperatarii.     Lugd.  Bat.,  I7!6  ;  4ID. 

Meiners,  Ch.,  De  M,  Aurela  Anteniai  iifgemo,  meribui,  et  teriftij ;  in  the 
CnttmtntatiiMti  Saeutat.  Goltmg.,  voL  vi. 

40.  The  eighty-four  consecutive  years  of  good  government, 
which  Rome  had  now  enjoyed,  were  due  to  the  practical  sub- 
stitution for  the  hereditary  principle  of  the  power 
of  nominating  a  successor.     This  power  had  been    j^^pi"  of 
exercised  in  the  most  conscientious  and  patriotic     ne^jtary 
way  by  four  successive  rulers,  and  the  result  had      "  . 
been  most  beneficial  to  the  community.     But  the    Commodas. 
four  rulers  had  been  all  childless,  or  at  any  rate     18^93, 
had  had  no  male  offspring;   and  thus  it  had  not 
been  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  balance  a  sense  of  public 
duty  against  the  feeling  of  parental  affection.     With  M.  Aure- 
lius  the    case   was    different.      Having  a  single  dearly-loved 
son,  in  some  respects  promising,  he  allowed   the  tender  par- 
tiality of  the  father  to  prevail  over  the  cold  prudence  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  persuading  himself  that  Commodus  would  prove 
a  tolerable  ruler,  associated  him  in  the  government  (a.d.  177)  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen.   Hence  Commodus  necessarily  succeeded 
him,  having  begun  to  reign  three  years  before  his  lather's  death. 
Few  dispositions  would  have  borne  this  premature  removal  of 
restraint  and  admission  to  uncontrolled  authority.     Such  a  trial 
was  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  weak  character  of  Commodus. 
Falling  under  the  influence  of  favourites,  this  wretched  prince 
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degenerated  rapidly  into  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  avaricious  tyrant 
He  b^an  his  sole  reign  (March,  a.d.  i8o)  by  buying  a  peace  of 
the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  any  military  expeditions.  For  about 
three  years  he  reigned  decently  well,  suffering  the  administration 
to  retain  the  character  which  Aurelius  had  given  it.  But  in  a.d. 
183,  after  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  murder  him,  in  which  many 
senators  were  implicated,  He  commenced  the  career  of  a  tyrant. 
Dehttion  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Senate,  while  confiscation  en- 
riched the  treasury.  Justice  was  commonly  bought  and  sold.  The 
ministers,  Ferennis,  Praetorian  prefect,  and  after  him  Cleander, 
a  freedman,  were  suffered  to  enrich  themselves  by  every  nefarious 
art,  and  then  successively  sacrificed,  A.D.  186  and  189.  Passii^ 
his  time  in  guilty  pleasures  and  in  the  diversions  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, wherein  '  the  Roman  Hercules'  exhibited  himself  as  a 
marksman  and  a  gladiator,  Commodus  cared  not  how  the  Empire 
was  governed,  so  long  as  he  could  amuse  himself  as  he  pleased, 
and  remove  by  his  warrants  all  whom  he  suspected  or  feared.  At 
length,  some  of  those  whom  he  had  proscribed  and  was  about  to 
sacrifice — Marcia,  one  of  his  concubines,  Eclectus,  his  chamber- 
lain, and  Lcetus,  prefect  of  the  Praetorians — learning  his  intention, 
anticipated  their  fate  by  strangling  him  in  his  bedroom.  Com- 
modus was  murdered,  AJ>.  192,  after  he  had  r^ned  twelve  years 
and  nine  months. 

The  wars  of  this  reign  were  unimportant.  Ctodius  Albinus  and  Pescennins 
Niger  defended  Dacia  against  the  attacks  of  the  SannaCians  and  Scfths.  In 
Britain,  Marcellus  Ulpius  re-established  the  Roman  authoritf  over  the  tract 
between  the  Soiway  and  the  Clyde,  which  had  been  again  occupied  bj  the 
barbarians,  a.d.  184. 

The  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Commodus  are  (besides  the  fragments  of 
Dio),  his  Life,  by  £liiis  Lamfridius,  in  the  Hiiterite  Augtutte  Scriftorri,  and 
the  Hillary  of  Herodlan,  which  commences  with  his  accession.  (Best  edition, 
ttiatof  Bbkkek;  Berlin,  1826;  Gvo.)  The  regular  narrative  of  Gibbon  also 
here  commences. 

41.  The  disorganisation  of  the  Empire,  which  commenced  as 
early  as  Galba,  arrested  in  its  natural  prepress  by  such  wise  and 
Increasing     ^^^  princes  as  Vcspasian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
disorganiiation  two  great  Antonines,  made  rapid  strides  under  Com- 
"  ^^'  modus,  who  was  too  weak  and  too  conscious  of  his 

demerits  to  venture  on  repressii^  disorders,  or  punishing  those 
engaged  in  them.  The  numerous  desertions,  which  enabled  Ma- 
ternus  to  form  a  band  that  ravf^ed  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  gave  him 
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hopes  of  sdzing  the  Empire,  the  deputation  of  1500  legionaries 
from  Britain,  which,  demanded  and  obtained  the  downfall  of  Per- 
ennis,  and  the  open  conflict  between  the  Praetorians  and  the  dty 
cohorts  which  preceded  the  death  of  Cleander,  are  indications  of 
military  insubordination  and  cX  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  such  as  no  former  reign  discloses  to  us.  It  is  evident 
that  the  army,  in  which  lay  the  last  hope  of  Roman  unity  and 
greatness,  was  itself  becoming  disoi^anised.  No  common  spirit 
animated  its  diflerent  parts.  The  city  guards,  the  Prxtorians,  and 
the  legionaries  had  different  interests.  The  lemonades  themselves 
had  their  own  quarrels  and  jealousies.  The  soldiers  were  tired  of 
the  military  life,  and,  mii^Iii^  with  the  provincials,  engaged  in 
trade  or  agriculture,  or  else  turned  themselves  into  banditti  and 
preyed  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.  Meanwhile,  population  was 
declining,  and  production  consequently  diminishing,  while  luxury 
and  extravagance  continued  to  prevail  among  the  upper  classes, 
and  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  State.  Above  all,  the  general 
morality  was  continually  becoming  worse  and  worse.  Despite  a 
few  bright  examples  in  high  places,  the  tone  of  society  grew  every- 
where more  and  more  corrupt.  Purity  of  life,  except  among  the 
despised  Christians,  was  almost  unknown.  Patriotism  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  was  not  yet  replaced  by  loyalty.  Decline  and  decre- 
pitude showed  themselves  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  and  a  general  despondency,  the  result  <^  a  consciousness 
of  debility,  pervaded  all  classes.  Nevertheless,  under  all  this 
apparent  weakness  was  an  extraordinary  reserve  of  strength. 
The  Empire,  which  under  Commodus  seemed  to  be  tottering  to 
its  fall,  still  stood,  and  resisted  the  most  terrible  attacks  from 
without,  for  the  further  space  of  two  full  centuries! 

Some  excellent  remarts  on  tbe  general  condition  of  the  Empire  at  this 
period  will  be  found  in  the  conclading  chapter  of  Dean  Mekiv alb's  Romam 
undir  tbe  Em^rt. 

SECOND    SSCTIOK. 

From  the  Deaik  o/Commodus  to  the  Accession  ofDioeltlian,  a.d,  193-284. 

SoUToes.  (1)  Autberi:  Dro  Cassivs,  as  reported  in  the  worV  of  XiPKit-iMUS 
(Lib.  liiiUnix),  is  still  our  most  trustworthy  piide  for  the  general  history; 
but  this  fragmentary  production  must  be  supplemented  from  Hehodian  (see 
above,  p.  300),  and  from  the  Hiitaria  AugtulK  Scriptorei,  as  well  as  from  the 
epitomists,  Eutropius,  Auhelius  Victor,  and  Sextus  Rvrus.  The  <«orks 
of  these  last-named  writers  corcr  the  entire  space,  whereas  Dio's  history  stops 
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short  at  his  consulate,  a.d.  1)9,  and  HerodUn's  termioates  at  the  a 
the  third  Gordian,  a.d,  aj8,  ZosiMUS  [HiiioriK  mmm  liiri  mx;  ed.  Bekkeb, 
io  the  Corfui  Kit.  Bys.  Bonn*,  1B37) ;  and  Zonaras  {Aimahs ;  ed.  Pindxr, 
in  the  same  series,  Bonnx,  1(141),  are  also  occasionallir  ^i^ceable.  From 
A.D.  aa6  the  history  of  Agathias  (ed.  Niebuhr.  Bonn,  1B28)  is  of  import- 
ance. To  these  various  authors  may  be  added  the  Fragments  of  Dexipfus, 
whereof  there  are  several  collections.  The  best,  probably,  is  tliat  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Hiitoriconim  Grmcontm  of  C,  MuLLEa  (Paris,  1841-9;  vol.  iii.  pp.  666- 
687).  (»)  Coins  and  medah,  valuable  for  the  preceding  period,  are  still  more 
useful  for  this.  Worlcs  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Empire  from  them  have 
been  written  by 

FOY-V AJUJtXT,  ].,  (Namumata  Aiigujtarumf I  (JNanan.  Rome,i74};  jvols. 
folio),  and 

COOKX,  W.,  (Jlie  Medallk  Hlitory  qflmptrial  Rome.    London,  1781 ;  3  vols.) 

For  representations  of  the  coins,  see  vol.  vii.  of  the  great  work  of  Eckhel 
(Doclrina  Nvmmorum  Frtrrum.  Vindobonz,  179a  ;  S  vols.  4to.) ;  and  compare 
MiONNET  (Drtcnptim  del  Meda'dlii.     Paris,  1806-57  ;  ig  vols,  umo.) 

The  great  modern  worit  on  the  period  is  the  celebrated  Hhtory  i^tht  Sitcline 
and  Foil  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward  Gibbon,  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Dr.  W.  Skith.  London,  1854;  8  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  though 
less  accurate  and  trustworthy  than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be,  is  still  the 
best  on  the  subject  whereof  it  treats.  The  sensible  reader  will  make  allowance 
for  the  unfairness  and  bias  natural  in  a  professed  sceptic. 

Among  other  works  which,  like  that  of  Gibbon,  while  they  embrace  the 
period,  go  considerably  beyond  it,  may  be  mentioned 

Montesquieu,  Cauideretiaiu  mr  Its  causet  de  la  grandeur  des  Ramams  tt  de 
leur  decadence,  in  his  (Euvrei  comtlelei.     Paris,  1718;  5  vols.  8vo.     And 

SiSUONDI,  Hiitein  de  la  ciiiite  de  FEmpire  Remain  et  du  dielin  de  la  civiliiatim. 
Paris,  183s;  1  vtJs.  8vo, 

I.  The  special  characteristic  of  the  period  on  which  we  now 
enter  is  military  tyranny — the  usurpation  of  supreme  power  by  the 
General  soldiers,  who  had  at  last  discovered  their  strengtii, 
characiei  0/  the  and  nominated  or  removed  Emperors  at  their  plea- 
PettinaK  to  sufc.  Constant  disquiet  and  disturbance  was  the 
Diodetiim.  [.ggult  of  this  unhappy  discovery — twenty-five  Em- 
perors wore  the  purple  in  the  space  of  ninety-two  years,  their 
reigns  thus  averaging  less  than  four  years  apiece.  Two  reigns 
only  during  the  entire  period — those  of  the  two  Seven — exceeded 
ten  years.  Deducting  these,  the  average  for  a  reign  is  reduced  to 
two  years  I  It  was  of  course  impossible  under  these  circumstances 
that  any  renovation  of  the  Empire  or  restoration  of  pristine  vigour 
should  be  effected.  The  internal  administration  was  indeed  scarcely 
a  subject  of  attention.  Each  Emperor  was  fully  occupied  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  his  own  power  against  rival  pretenders, 
generally  with  as  good  claims  as  his  own,  and  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  barbarians,  who  were  continually  increasing  in  strength  and 
audacity.  The  few  good  princes  who  held  the  throne  exerted 
themselves  mainly  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  army  by  the 
re^establishment  and  strict  enforcement  of  discipline.    Reform  ia 
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this  quarter  was  sadly  needed ;  but  to  accomplish  it  was  most 
difficult.  A  strict  Emperor  usually  fell  a  victim  to  his  reforming 
zeal,  which  rapidly  alienated  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

%,  The  assassins  of  Commodus,  having  effected  their  purpose, 
acted  with  decision  and  promptness.  Lxtus  and  Eclectus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  "house  of  Pertinax,  prefect  of  the  city, 
revealed  their  deed,  and  offered  him  the  crown.  With  pertioai. 
a  reluctance  which  may  well  have  been  unfeignediJ*"'*"^"*^' 
this  aged  senator,  a  man  of  experience  in  business, 
and  of  unblemished  character,  one  of  the  few  remaining  friends  of 
M.  Aurelius,  signified  his  consent.  Influenced  by  Lcetus,  the  Prs- 
torians  consented  somewhat  sullenly  to  accept  him ;  the  Senate, 
surprised  and  overjoyed,  hailed  the  new  reign  with  acclamations. 
But  the  difficulties  of  Pertinax  began  when  his  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged. An  empty  treasury  required  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, while'a  greedy  soldiery  and  a  demoralised  people  clamoured 
for  shows  and  for  a  donative.  The  donative,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, was  paid  ;  but  this  necessitated  a  still  stricter  curtailment 
of  other  expenses.  The  courtiers  and  the  citizens  grumbled  at 
a  frugality  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  ;  the  soldiers  dreaded 
lest  a  virtuous  prince  should  enforce  on  them  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline ;  the '  king-maker,'  Lzetus,  was  disappointed  that  the  ruler 
whom  he  had  set  up  would  not  consent  to  be  a  mere  puppet. 
Within  three  months  of  his  acceptance  of  power,  Pertinax  found 
himself  almost  without  a  friend  ;  and  when  the  Praetorians,  insti- 
gated by  Lstus,  broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  he  unresistingly  suc- 
cumbed, and  was  despatched  by  their  swords. 

The  only  special  source  for  the  history  of  Pertinax  b  his  Life  by  Jul.  Gapi- 
TOLIHttS  in  the  Kit.  jiuguit.  Scriplant. 

3.  The  Praetorians,  who  had  murdered  Pertinax,  are  said  to  have 
set  up  the  oflicc  of  Emperor  to  public  auction,  and  to  have  sold  it 
to  M.  Didius  Julianus,  a  rich  senator,  once  governor 
of  Dalmatia,  whose  elevation  cost  him  more  than  Didius  juUanus, 
three  millions  of  our  money.  Julianus  was  acknow-  *""■  "^  '^g^g  "*  *' 
ledged  by  the  Senate,  and  reigned  at  Rome  for  rather 
more  than  two  months ;  but  his  authority  was  never  established 
over  the  provinces.  In  three  different  quarters — in  Britain,  in 
Pannonia,  and  in  Syria— the  legions,  on  learning  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax and  the  scandalous  circumstances  of  Julianus'  appointment, 
invested  their  leadersj  Albinus,  Severus,  and  Niger,  with  the  purple, 
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and  declared  against  the  choice  of  the  Praetorians.  Of  the  three 
pretenders,  Severus  was  at  once  the  most  energetic  and  the  nearest 
Rome.  Taking  advantage  of  his  position,  he  rapidly  led  his  army 
across  the  Alps,  advanced  through  Italy  upon  the  capital,  seduced 
the  Prstorians  by  his  emissaries,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
as  Emperor.  The  luckless  Julianus  was  deposed,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed. 

The  L'ffe  of  Didius  Julianus,  by  MiAVS  Spaktianus,  in  tbe  Hut.  Auguit. 
Seripiarts,  is  tbe  chief  source  for  his  historf. 

4.  The  first  act  of  Severus  on  obtaining  the  Empire  was  to 

disarm  and  disband  the  existing  Praetorians,  who  were  forbidden 

Reign  of     to  reside  thenceforth  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 

f^timius     capital.     He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  contest 

Aji.         with  his  rivals.    First  temporising  with  Albinus,  the 

les-au.      commander  in  Britain,  whom  he  promised  to  make 

his  successor,  he  led  his  whole  force  against  the  eastern  Emperor, 

Pescennius  Niger,  defeated  his  troops  in  two  great  battles,  at 

Cyzicus  and  Issus,  captured  him,  and  put  him  to  death.   He  then 

declared  openly  against  Albinus,  who  advanced  into  Gaul  and 

tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  an  engagement  near  Lyons,  where  he 

too  suffered  defeat  and  was  slain.  Severus  was  now  master  of  the 

whole  Empire,  and  might  safely  have  shown  mercy  to  the  partisans 

of  his  rivals,  against  whom  he  had  no  just  grounds  of  complaint. 

But  he  was  of  a  stem  and  cruel  temper.    Forty-one  senators  and 

great  numbers  of  the  rich  provincials  were  executed  for  the  crime 

of  opposing  him ;  and  his  government  was  established  on  a  more 

tyrannical  footing  than  any  former  Emperor  had 

Advance  of  the    ^    ^         ,  Tuc.j-jr  .v 

government  ventured  on.  1  he  benate  was  depnved  01  even  the 
towards  show  of  powcr,  and  openly  oppressed  and  insulted. 
The  Empire  became  a  complete  military  despotism. 
In  lieu  of  the  old  Prstorians,  a  body  of  40,000  troops,  selected 
from  the  legionaries,  formed  the  garrison  of  Rome,  and  acted  as 
the  Emperor's  body-guard.  Their  chief,  the  Praetorian  Prefect 
{Prcefectus  prtBtorio\  became  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  sovereign.  Not  only  the  command 
of  the  guards,  but  legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  especially 
the  control  of  the  finances,  were  entrusted  to  him,  Severus  at- 
tempted, but  without  much  efi'ect,  to  improve  the  general  disci- 
pline of  the  l^onaries ;  he  also  showed  himself  an  active  and 
good  commander.     His  expedition  against  the  Parthians  (a.d. 
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197-8)  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  prosperous,  the  Parthian 
capital,  Ctesiphon,  falling  into  his  hands,  and  Adiab^n^  being 
made  a  dependency.  In  Britain  his  arms  had  no  such  decisive 
success ;  but  still  he  chastised  the  Caledonians,  A.D,  208-g,  and 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Empire  in'this  quarter.  His  later  years 
were  saddened  by  the  unconcealed  enmity  of  his  two  sons,  who 
were  scarcely  restrained,  by  their  common  dependence  upon  their 
father,  from  an  open  and  deadly  quarrel.  Determined  that  ndther 
should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  other,  he  associated  both  in  the 
Empire,  and  recommended  both  to  the  army  as  his  successors. 
He  died  at  York,  a.d,  311,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  having  reigned 
eighteen  years. 

The  'Augustan  History'  contains,  besides  the  lA/e  of  Severus  by  Spar- 
TlANUS,  Lhici  of  Pescennius  Niger  and  Clodius  Aibinus,  the  former  by  Spasti- 
ANUS,  the  latter  by  Jul.  Capitolinus. 

5,  The  two  sons  of  Severus,  Caracallus  (wroi^ly  called  Cara- 
calla)  and  Geta,  reigned  conjointly  for  the  space  of  a  single  year, 
mutually  hating  and  suspecting  one  another.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  had  Caracallni, 
been  made  to  settle  their  quarrel  by  a  division  of  011^17 
the  Empire,  Caracallus,  under  pretence  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, met  his  brother  Geta  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress- 
mother,  Julia  Domna,  and  there  had  him  murdered  !n  her  arms 
(Feb.  A.D.  212).  After  this  he  reigned  for  five  years  alone,  showing 
himself  a  most  execrable  tyrant.  Twenty  thousand  persons  were 
put  to  death  under  the  vague  title  of '  friends  of  Geta ;'  among 
them  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  a  son  of  Pertinax,  a  nephew  of 
Commodus,  and  the  great  jurist  Papinlan.  Caracallus  then,  made 
restless  by  his  guilty  conscience,  quitted  Rome  never  to  return, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  aimless  wanderings  through  the  pro- 
vinces. He  visited  Gaul,  Rhxtia,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  everywhere  marking  his  track 
with  blood,  and  grievously  oppressing  the  provincials.  Knowing 
himself  to  be  generally  hated,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiers  by  combining  excessive  rewards  for  service 
with  very  remiss  discipline,  thus  doubly  injuring  the  Empire. 
The  vigour  of  the  army  melted  away  under  his  lax  rule ;  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted  by  his  ruinous  profuseness, 
which  led  him  to  devise  new  and  ingenious  modes  of  increasing 
taxation.    It  may  have  been  also  his  desire  to  gratify  his  army 
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-which  induced  him  to  plunge  into  his  great  war.  In  the  west  he 
had  engaged  in  no  hostilities  of  importance,  having  merely  when 
in  Gaul  made  an  insignificant  expedition  against  the  Alemanni, 
A.D.  214;  but  after  he  had  transferred  his  residence  to  the  east, 
he  determined  on  an  attempt  to  conquer  Parthia.  Having  de- 
manded in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus, 
he  was  allowed  to  march  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ctesiphon,  where  he  treacherously  fell  upon  the  unarmed 
natives,  slaughtered  many,  and  after  plundering  the  open  country 
returned  through  Adiabene  to  his  own  territories,  A.D.  2i6. 
Another  invasion  would  have  followed ;  but,  before  it  could 
begin,  Caracallus  was  murdered  by  the  Praetorian  prefect  Macri- 
nus,  who  knew  his  own  life  to  be  in  danger. 

In  order  to  extend  the  incidence  of  the  ' success! on-tas'  {v'ueiima  bmreJi- 
laiium),  Caracallus  suddenly  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  whole 
Roman  world.  At  the  same  time,  he  increased  the  tax  from  live  per  cent, 
to  ten. 

The  Lhies  of  Caracallus  and  Geta,  by  ^uus  Spariiakl's,  contained  in  the 
hist.  August.  Serif  tares,  form  the  chief  Special  source  for  the  history  of  these 

6,  Macrinus,  proclaimed  Emperor  after  some  hesitation  by  the 
soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  began  his  reign  by  at- 
tempts to  undo  the  evil  policy  of  Caracallus,  the  ruinous  effects 
J,  .  f  of  which  were  manifest.  Having  suffered  a  defeat  at 
Macrinus,  Nisibis,  he  withdrew  from  the  Parthian  war,  which 
*.D.  ai7-aia.  jji^eatened  to  be  tedious  and  expensive,  consenting 
to  purchase  peace  of  the  enemy.  Not  venturing  to  interfere  with 
the  rewards  of  the  existing  soldiery,  he  enlisted  recruits  upon  lower 
terms.  He  diminished  the  burthens  of  the  citizens  by  restoring 
the  '  succession-tax '  to  its  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  no  doubt  salutary,  and  popular  with  the  mass  of  his 
subjects  ;  but  they  were  disagreeable  to  the  army,  and  the  army 
was  now  the  real  depository  of  supreme  power.  Hence  Macrinus, 
like  Pertinax,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  reforming  zeal.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  soldiers  was  artfully  fomented  by  Mxsa,  sister  of 
Julia  Domna,  the  late  Empress,  who  induced  them  to  raise  to  the 
throne  her  grandson  Avitus,  or  Bassianus,  then  high-priest  of  Ela- 
gabalus,  in  the  great  temple  at  Emesa  (Hems),  whom  she  declared 
to  be  a  son  of  Caracallus.  Macrinus  did  not  yield  without  a 
struggle ;  but,  quitting  the  field  while  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
he  ruined  his  own  cause  by  his  cowardice.  Pursued  by  the  soldiers 
of  his  rival,  he  was  captured  at  Chalcedon,  brought  back  to  An- 
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tioch,  and  put  to  death.     His  son,  Diadumenus,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  title  of  Csesar,  shared  his  fate. 

Two   Lives   in  the  Biit.  Aagmt,  Scriptam  bear  upon  this   reign — that  of 
Macrious  bjr  Capitolinus,  aod  that  of  Diadumenus  by  LampridiuS. 

7.  Avitusj  or  Bassianus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  took  the 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  assumed  as  an  undoubted 
fact  his  descent  from  Severus  and  Caracallus.  The  Rrfgn  of 
name  of  '  Elagabalus,'  by  which  he  is  generally  *=  ""S^f  "^ 
known,  was  perhaps  also  used  by  himself  occasion-  a^d. 
ally,  though  it  is  not  found  upon  his  coins.  His  *i*-232, 
reign,  which  lasted  four  years  only,  is,  though  not  the  most  bloody, 
yet  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  di^raceful  and  disgusting  in  the 
Roman  annals.  Elagabalus  was  the  most  effeminate  and  dissolute 
of  mortals.  He  openly  paraded  his  addiction  to  the  lowest  form 
of  sensual  vice.  The  contemptible  companions  of  his  guilty  plea- 
sures were  advanced  by  him  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
State.  Syrian  oi^ies  replaced  the  grave  and  decent  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  religion.  A  vestal  virgin,  torn  from  her  sacred  seclu- 
sion, was  forced  to  be  one  of  his  wives.  It  is  astonishing  that 
the  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  could  endure  for  nearly 
four  years  the  rule  of  a  foreign  boy,  who  possessed  no  talent  of 
any  kind,  and  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  feasting,  rioting,  and 
the  most  infamous  species  of  debauchery.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
that  his  gross  vices  provoked  any  popular  outburst.  It  was  not 
till  he  threatened  the  life  of  his  cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  whom 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  '  Caesar,'  that  opposition  to 
his  rule  appeared,  and  then  it  came  from  the  Praetorians.  These 
'king*makers*  had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  certain  disgust  of  the 
effeminate  monarch,  who  painted  his  face  and  wore  the  attire  of  a 
woman;  and  they  had  become  attached  to  the  virtuous  Alexander, 
When,  therefore,  they  found  that  of  the  two  one  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, they  mutinied,  slew  Elagabalus,  and  placed  his  cousin  upon 
the  throne. 

Consult   JEl.   Lahpridii,   Fit.  AUoma.   Heihgaiaii,  in   the  Hut.   Jtugust. 
ScriftBrrt. 

8.  In  Alexander  Severus,  who  succeeded  his  cousin,  A.D.  222, 
we  come  upon  an  Emperor  of  a  very  different  type.     Carefully 
educated   by  his   mother,  Mammsea,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Mfesa,  he  presents  the  remarkable  spec-     Alexander 
tacle  of  a  prince  of  pure  and  blameless  morals  cast       Severus. 
upon  a  corrupt  age,  striving,  so  far  as  his  powers     322-336. 
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went,  to  reform  the  degenerate  State,  and  falling  at  length  a 
victim  to  his  praiseworthy  but  somewhat  feeble  efforts.  It  is 
perhaps  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  any  degree  of  ability  could 
have  checked  effectually  the  downward  progress  of  the  Empire, 
and  arrested  the  decay  that  was  leading  on  to  absolute  ruin.  But 
Alexander,  at  any  rate,  did  not  possess  such  ability — like  his 
cousin,  he  was  a  Syrian,  and  the  taint  of  weakness  was  in  his 
blood.  However  well-intentioned  we  may  consider  him  to  have 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  deficient  in  vigour  of 
mind,  in  self-assertion,  and  in  the  powers  generally  which  make 
the  firm  and  good  sovereign.  He  allowed  his  mother  to  rule 
him  throughout  his  whole  reign.  He  shrank  from  grappling  with 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army,  and  from  those  stern  and  bold 
measures  which  could  alone  have  quelled  insubordination.  Hence 
his  reign,  though  its  tendency  was  towards  good,  failed  perma- 
nently to  benefit  the  Empire,  and  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a  lull 
in  the  storm,  a  deceitful  calm,  ushering  in  a  more  furious  buist  of 
the  tempest.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alexander  by  his  simple  life  set 
a  pattern  of  frugality ;  that,  by  re-establishing  the  Council  of  State, 
he  sought  to  impose  limits  on  his  own  power;  that  by  deference 
to  the  Senate  he  endeavoured  to  raise  it  in  public  esteem,  and  to 
infuse  into  it  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  that  by  his  intimacy  with 
learned  and  literary  men,  he  aimed  at  elevating  the  gown  above 
the  sword.  He  had  not  the  strength  of  character  to  leave  his 
mark  upon  the  world.  His  attempts  at  reform  failed  or  died  with 
him.  Military  licence  asserted  itself  the  more  determinedly  for 
his  efforts  to  repress  it,  forcing  Dio  into  retirement,  and  taking 
the  life  of  Ulpian.  Constant  mutinies  di^raced  his  reign,  and 
at  length,  in  the  German  war,  the  soldiers,  despising  his  military 
incapacity,  drew  their  swords  against  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
murdered  him,  together  with  his  mother. 

Wars  of  thla  Bfllgn.  (i)  Perslaii  War.  The  great  revolution,  a.d.  »»6, 
by  which  the  Parthian  kingdom  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  New  Persian 
Monarchy  established  in  its  room  (see  below,  p.  ffii),  led  rapidly  to  hostilities 
between  Rome  and  her  eastern  neighbour.  Artaienes  demanded  the  restora- 
tion to  Persia  of  all  her  ancient  provinces.  Alexander  Sevenis  met  the  demand 
with  an  invasion,  a.d.  131.  His  troops  advanced  in  three  lines,  along  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  intemnediate  region,  but  were  met  and  checked 
by  the  Persians,  The  war  lasted  two  years.  Alexander  pretended  to  have 
gained  a  great  victory,  but  appears  to  have  barely  held  his  own.  Peace  seems 
to  have  been  made,  but  on  what  terms  is  uncertain,  (i)  Oennan  War. 
From  the  Tigris  Alexander  passed  to  the  Rhine,  a.d.  114,  where  the  German 
tribes  had  taken  the  aggressive,  and  were  plundering  Gaul.  He  stationed  him- 
self at  Mogontiacum  (Mainz),  and  was  killed  there  early  in  a.d.  ajs. 
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The  Lifi  of  Alex.  Severns,  in  the  Hiit.  jtaguji.  Scriptom,  by  Lamprioius,  is 
e  of  the  worst  of  the  series,  being  almost  pure  paDegyric.    "  "" 


best  authority  for  his  reign,  A  good  estimate  of  his  character  wiJi  be  fp)ind  in 
the  work  of  lIZYNE,  De  AUxandre  Severe  JtuHchan  ;  in  Tol.  vi.  of  his  Opuicula 
AauLmiea, 


9,  The  mutinous  soldiers  who  murdered  Severus  had  acted  at 
the  inst^tion  of  an  ofllicer  named  Maximin,  and  this  man  they 
at  once  proclaimed  Emperor.     He  was  by  birth  a      n       „r 
Thracian  peasant,  and,  though  he  must  have  shown      Maumin, 
considerable  ability  to  have  obtained  the  command     jg^oa 
of  a  legion,  yet  he  still  remained  rude  and  coarse, 
fierce  and  brutal,  more  than  half  a  savage.    The  cruelties  of 
Maximin,  directed  against  all  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  still  more 
his  constant  extortions,  soon  made  htm  generally  detested  ;  and 
the  tyranny  of  one  of  his  creatures  in  '  Africa '  produced  a  revolt 
against  him  in  his  fourth  year— a.d.  238.     Then^j^m^^^^ 
people  of  the  province  rose  up,  and  made  Gordian,  two  Gordiuis, 
their  proconsul,  together  with  his  son,  Emperors. 
With   a  boldness  that  nothing   but   utter  despair  could   have 
prompted,  the  Senate  ratified  their  choice.    Hearing  this,  Maxi- 
min, who  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Sirmium  on  the  Danubian 
frontier,  immediately  commenced  his  march  towards  Italy,  hoping 
to  crush  his  enemies  by  his  promptness.     His  cmginal  rivals,  the 
first  and  second  Gordian,  gave  him  no  trouble,  being  put  down  by 
Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauretania,  little  more  than  a  month 
after  their  rebellion.     But  the  Senate,  with  unwonted  energy,  sup- 
plied their  place  by  two  of  their  own  body,  Pupienus  B,,i,in„g  aaA 
and  Balbinus,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  Italy      Pupienua 
against  Maximin.     They  garrisoned  the  towns,  laid  ?*">«. 

waste  the  country,  and  prepared  to  weary  out  the  army  which  they 
could  not  venture  to  meet.  The  plan  succeeded.  Maximin, 
stopped  by  the  resistance  of  Aquileia,  and  growng  daily  more 
savage  on  account  of  his  want  of  success,  became  hateful  to  his 
own  soldiers,  who  rose  up  against  him,  and  slew  him,  with  his  son, 
in  his  tent.  Maximin  was  killed,  probably,  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  A.D.  238. 


Bat  little  it  koown  of  the  wara  of  thb  reign,  which  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  imponanL  Maximin,  after  the  death  of  Severus,  remained  for  neariy 
two  yeara  (a.d.  a}5-6)  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  employed  in  chasti^ng  the 
GennaDs,     He  then  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Sirmium  on  the  Save, 
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and  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sarmatians  on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  a.d.  ajj. 
From  this  war  he  was  called  off  by  the  news  of  the  Senate's  defection. 

The'  Augustan  History'  contains  Vrati  of  Maximin,  of  theGordians,  and  of 
Pupieuus  and  Balbinus,  by  Jul.  Cafitounus. 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  Senate,  which  seemed  assured  by  the 
murder  of  Maximin,  was  r^arded  by  the  soldiers  as  fatal  to  their 

Murder  of  Pretensions ;  and  they  soon  came  to  a  resolution 
Balbinu9  and  that  the  Senatofian  Emperors  should  not  remain  at 
Pupienn^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Already,  before  the  death  of 
Maximin,  they  had  asserted  their  right  to 'have  a  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  had  forced  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  to  accept  at  their  bidding  a  third  Gordian,  grandson  and 
nephew  of  the  two  former  princes  of  the  name,  as  Caesar,  On  the 
downfall  of  Maximin,  and  the  full  establishment  of  Pupienus  and 
Ealbinus  as  Emperors,  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  interests 
to  advance  a  step  further.  The  Senate's  nominees  were  not  to  be 
tolerated  on  any  terms  ;  and  within  six  weeks  of  their  triumph 
over  Maximin  the  Prjetorians"  murdered  them,  and  made  the 
third  Gordian  sole  Emperor. 

11.  This  unfortunate  youth,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  supreme  ruler  over  the  entire  Roman 

world,  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  for  the  space 

thiM^ordiMi,  of  six  years,  A.D.  238  to  244,  but  cannot  be  said  to 

*'°l^^      have  exercised  any  real  authority  over  the  Empire. 

At  first,  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace ;  after  which  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Timesicles,  or 
Timesitheus,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  who  held  the  ofiice 
of  Prastorian  Prefect.  Timesitheus  was  an  able  minister ;  and 
the  reign  of  Gordian  was  not  unprosperous.  He  maintained  the 
Roman  frontier  intact  against  the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  A.D,  242, 
and  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Africa,  A.D.  240.  On  his  return 
from  the  Persian  war  he  was  murdered  near  Circesium  by  Philip 
'the  Arabian,'  who  had  succeeded  Timesitheus  in  the  command  of 
the  guard. 

CapitoliNVS'  IJft  is  the  chief  authority  for  this  reign  (see  the  Hist,  Aaguit. 
Striptarej).     ZOSIMUS  (book  i.)  is  also  serviceable, 

1 3.  M.  Julius  Philippus,  of  Bostra  in  Arabia  (probably  a  Roman 
colonist),  who  was  made  Emperor  by  the  soldiers  after  they  had 
Reign  of  Philip,  killed  the  young  Gordian,  had  a  re^  of  five  years 
A.D.  244-349.  (jniy^  from  A.D.  244  to  249.  He  Concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Persians  on  tolerable  terms,  a.d.  244,  celebrated  the 
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secular  games  tn  commemoration  of  the  thousandth  year  from 
the  founding  of  the  city,  A.D.  348,  and  defeated  the  Carpi  on  the 
middle  Danube,  A.D.  245.  The  notices  which  we  possess  of  his 
reign  are  brief  and  confused,  but  sufficiently  indicate  the  growing 
disorganisation  of  the  Empire.  Discontented  with  their  governor, 
Priscus,  Philip's  brother,  the  Syrians  revolted,  and  set  up  a  rival 
Emperor,  named  Jotapianus.  About  the  same  time,  the  troops 
in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  from  hatred  of  their  officers,  mutinied 
and  invested  with  the  purple  a  certain  Marinus.  These  two  mock 
Emperors  lost  their  lives  shortly;  but  the  Moesian  and  Fannonian 
l^ons  continuing  disaffected,  Philip  sent  a  senator  named  Decius 
to  bring  them  under.  The  rebels,  however,  placed  Decius  at  their 
head,  marched  on  Italy,  and  defeated  and  slew  Philip  at  Verona, 
September,  A.D,  249. 

The  statement  of  the  eccledastical  historians,  that  Philip  was  a  Christian,  is 
not  alU^etber  unworthy  of  belief.  (See  Niibuhr,  Leetunt  on  Roman  Hiiterf, 
vol.  iii.  Lecture  1 16,)    Origen  certainly  addressed  a  letter  to  him. 

13.  Decius,  made  Emperor  ag^nst  his  will  by  the  Moesian  and 
Fannonian  legions,  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Senate,  which  was 
pleased  to  see  the  throne  again  occupied  by  one  of  its 

own  number.     His  short  reign  of  two  years  only  is       Decius. 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  a  new     ^n  j,, 
and  formidable  enemy — theGOTHS — whoinvadedthe 
Empire  in  vast  force,  A.D,  250,  traversed  Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube, 
spread  devastation  over  Mcesia,  and  even  passed  the  Balkan  and 
burst  into  Thrace.     Decius,  unsuccessful  in  A.D.  250,  endeavoured 
in  the  following  year  to  retrieve  his  ill  fortune,  by  destroying  the 
Gothic  host  on  its  retreat.     He  was  defeated,  however,  in  a  great 
battle  near  Forum  Trebonii,  in  Moesia,  and,  together  with  his  eldest 
son,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Empire,  lost  his  life. 

14.  Under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  the  Senate  was  allowed 
to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  Empire ;  which  was  determined 
in  favour  of  Gallus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Decius, 

and  of  Decius'  young  son,  Hostilianus.     Volusianus,       Ga^ 
the  son  of  Gallus,  was  also  associated  in  the  impe-      «^3b« 
rial  d^nity.     The  real  authority  rested,  however, 
with  Gallus,  whose  age  and  experience  placed  him  far  above  his 
colleagues.     He  commenced  his  reign  by  purchasing  a  peace  from 
the  Goths,  to  whom  he  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on 
condition  of  their  respecting  the  Roman  frontier,  a.d.  252.    He 
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then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  rapidly  became  unpopular,  partly 
because  of  the  disgraceful  peace  which  he  had  made,  partly  on 
account  of  his  inertness  amid  the  fresh  calamities  which  afflicted 
the  unhappy  State.  Pestilence  raged  in  Rome,  and  over  most  of 
the  Empire ;  while  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians,  incited  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Goths,  poured  across  the  Danube,  ^milianus,  governor 
of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia,  having  met  and  defeated  these  marauders, 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  his  army,  and,  marching  upon  Rome, 
easily  established  his  authority.  Gallusand  his  son  (Hostilian  had 
died  of  the  plague)  led  out  an  army  against  him,  but  were  slain 
by  their  own  soldiers  at  Interamna  on  the  Nar,  near  Spoletium. 
i£milian  was  then  acknowledged  by  the  Senate. 

15.  The  destruction  of  Gallus  and  Volusianus  was  soon  avenged. 
Licinius  Valerianus,  a  Roman  of  unblemished  character,  whom 
jj  .  ^  Decius  had  wished  to  invest  with  the  office  of 
Xm\\im,  Censor,  and  whom  Gallus  had  sent  to  bring  to 
*■"■  his  aid  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  arrived 

in  Italy  soon  after  the  accession  of  J£.va\&a.a,  and  resolved  to  dis- 
pute his  title  to  the  crown.     The  opposing  armies  once  more 
met  near  Spoletium,  and,  by  a  just  retribution,  j^milian  sufTered 
the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  three  months  after  be  had  ascended 
the  throne- 
id.  The  calamities  of  the  Empire  went  on  continually  increasii^. 
On  the  LowerRhinetherc  had  been  formed  a  confederacy  of  several 
ReiBn  of     German  tribes,   the  Chauci,  Cherusci,  Chatti,  and 
Valerian,      others,  which,  under  the  name  of  Franks  (i.e.  Free- 
803-360.     men),  became  one  of  Rome's  most  formidable  ene- 
Calamities  of  mies.     South  of  these,  the  Alemanni,  in  the  tract 
the  Empire,   between  the  Lahn   and  Switzerland,   had   broken 
through  the  Roman  rampart,  absorbed  the  Agri  Decumates,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  Vindelicia,  and  assumed  from  this 
position  an  aggressive  attitude,  threatening  not  only  Gaul  but 
Rhaetia,  and  even  Italy.  On  the  Lower  Danube  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  the  Goths,  who  had  now  taken  to  the  sea,  me- 
naced with  their  numerous  fleets  Thrace,  Pontua,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     Finally,  in  the  remote  East,  Perwa, 
under  its  new  monarchs,  the  Sassanidae,  was  growing  in  strei^th, 
and  extending  itself  at  the  expense  of  Rome  towards  the  north- 
west.   Valerian,  already  sixty  years  of  age  at  his  accession,  felt 
his  inability  to  grapple  with  these  various  dangers,  and  associated. 
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in  his  second  year,  A.D.  354,  his  son  Gatlienus  in  the  Empire. 
But  the  young  prince  was  no  more  equal  to  the  occasion  than  his 
aged  father.  The  entire  joint  reign  of  Valerian  and  his  son 
(a.D,  354  to  360),  as  well  as  the  succeeding  sole  reign  . 

of  the  latter  (a.d.  260  to  368),  was  one  uninterrupted  Gamenns, 
series  of  disorders  and  disasters.  The  Franks  harried  -e^gg 
Gaul  and  Spain  at  their  will,  and  even  passed  into 
Africa.  The  Alemanni  crossed  the  Rhastian  Alps,  invaded  Italy, 
and  advanced  as  far  on  the  way  to  Rome  as  Ravenna.  The  Goths 
occupied  Dada ;  and,  issuing  with  their  fleets  from  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphonis,  ravaged  Northern  and  Western  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 
Pityus,  Trebizond,  Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Nic^ea,  Prusa,  Ciua, 
Cyzicus,  and  Ephesus,  overran  Greece,  took  Athens  and  Corinth,  ■ 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  into  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  Persians,  under  Sapor,  conquered  Armenia,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  defeated  Valerian  and  took  him  prisoner  near  Edessa, 
advanced  into  Syria,  surprised  and  burnt  Antioch,  took  Tarsus  and 
Csesarea  Mazaca,  and  returned  triumphant  into  their  own  country. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  disorgani- 
sation which  these  various  invasions  produced,  numerous  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  started  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  Odenathus  in  the  East,  who  reigned  at  ,^.^^  ^^ 
Palmyra  over  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  Post-  the '  Thirty  ■ 
humus  and  Victorinus  in  Gaul,  Celsus  in  Africa,  ^"^ 
logenuus  and  Aureolus  in  Illyria,  Macrianus  in  Asia  Minor,  Piso 
in  Thessaly,  ^milianus  in  Egypt,  &c.  These  sovereigns — known 
as  the  '  Thirty  Tyrants ' — ^had  for  the  most  part  brief  and  inglo- 
rious reigns ;  and  their  kingdoms  were  generally  as  short-lived  as 
themselves.  In  two  quarters,  however,  a  tendency  to  a  permanent 
splittii^  up  of  the  Empire  was  exhibited.  The  kingdom  of  Ode- 
nathus passed  from  that  prince  to  his  widow,  Zenobia,  and  lasted 
for  ten  years — from  a.d.  364  to  273.  The  Gallic  monarchy  of 
Fosthumus  showed  still  greater  vitality,  continuing  for  seventeen 
years,  under  four  successive  princes,  Posthumus,  Victorinus,  Ma- 
rius,  and  Tetricus.  Gallienus,  quite  incapable  of  grappling  with 
the  terrible  difficulties  of  the  time,  aimed  at  little  more  than 
maintaining  his  authority  in  Italy.  Even  there,  however,  he  was 
attacked  by  Aureolus  ;  and  in  the  war  which  followed,  his  own 
soldiers  slew  him  as  he  lay  before  Milan,  into  which  Aureolus  had 
thrown  himself,  a.d.  268. 
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The  chief  authority  fiir  this  troublous  period  is  Trebkllius  Pollio,  whose 
Level  of  Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  the  '  Thirty  Tyrants'  are  contained  in  the 
'Augustan  History.'  Aurelius  Victor,  Zosimvs,  and  Zonahas  must  also 
be  consulted.  For  the  Gothic  wars  the  best  authority  is  Jornakdes.  De  Gr- 
tarum  I'nx  Gotbarum  origine  ct  rebui  geith.  Hamburg,  1611;  ^to.  For  the 
history  of  the  '  Thirty  Tyrants,"  the  student  may  consult  with  advantage 
Mahso's  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  his  Le6en  Csnstaatiiu  ies  Gnsitn.  Breslau, 
1S17;  Svo. 

17.  From  the  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  disot^anisation 
which  Rome  had  now  reached,  a  state  which  seemed  to  portend 
Partial       ^"  almost  immediate  dissolution,  she  was  raised  by 
recovery  of  the  a  succession  of  able  Emperors,  who,  although  their 
Roman  Empire,  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  unhappily  short,  contrived  at  once  to 
reunite  the  fragments  into  which  the  Empire  had  bc^n  to  split, 
and  to  maintain  for  the  most  part  the  integrity  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  barbarians.    Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and 
Cams — five  warlike  princes — reigned  from  a.d.  268  to  283,  and  in 
this  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  progress  that  was  made  towards 
a  recovery  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rome  is  most  remarkable. 
M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus, 
Claodins,      who  reigned  from  a.d.  268  to  270,  gained  a  great 
*■">■         victory  over  the  Alemanni  in   Northern   Italy  in 
A.D.  268,  and  another  over  the  Goths  at  Nissa  in 
Mcesia,  A.D.  269.    His  successor,  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus,  routed 
an  army  of  Goths  in  Pannonia,  A.D.  270,  and  effec- 
Aurelian,      tually  checked  the  Alemanni  in  North  Italy.     Bent 
*-^-         on  reuniting  the  fragments  of  the  Empire,  he  under- 
took a  war  against  Zenobia,  A.D.  271,  and  brought 
it  to  a  happy  conclusion  the  year  after.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  great  Western  kingdom  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
which  was  held  by  Tetricus,  and  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the 
authority  of  Rome  over  those  regions,  A.D.  274.   He  was  about  to 
proceed  against  the  Persians,  A.D.  275,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  malice  of  his  private  secretary,  Eros  (or  Mnestheus),  whose 
misconduct  he  had  threatened  to  punish. 

The  <  Augustan  History '  contains  a  Life  of  Claudius  by  Tsebxllius  PolliO, 
and  one  of  Aurelian  by  Flavius  Vopiscus. 

The  splendour  of  its  ruins  and  the  romantic  story  of  its  queen  Zenobia, 
have  attached  a  special  interest  to  Palmyra  and  its  brief  life  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  Odenathus,  the  fitunder,  first  distinguished  himself  by  raising  an 
army  against  Sapor,  when  that  prince  had  defeated  Valerian,  and  inflicting 
losses  upon  bim  during  his  retreat.  He  was  acknowledged  as  a  sort  of  col- 
league to  Gallienus,  A.D.  964.  Murdered  by  his  nephew,  Mzonius,  A.D.  167, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Zenobia,  who  avenged  him  by  putting  Msra- 
cius  to  death,  and  ruled  from  a.d.  167  to  373,  as  regent  for  her  son  Vaba- 
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bthtis.  In  the  reign  of  Clandlos  she  made  an  attempt  to  conquer  EgTpt, 
Triiich  was  unsucc^sful,  A.D.  169.  Aurelian  attacked  her,  A.o.  171,  defeated 
ber  in  two  great  battles,  near  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hems),  pursued  her  to 
Palmyra,  and  (a.d,  373)  forced  her  to  surrender.  The  city  was  mildly  treated 
at  fiist,  but,  revolting  as  soon  as  Aurelian  had  returned  to  Europe,  was  de- 
stroyed.   Zenobia,  transferred  to  Italy,  became  a  Roman  matron. 

On  the  architectoral  glories  of  Palmyra  the  student  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing works : — 

"^  iXMS,y^.,Tbe  Sjimi  ef  Palmyra,  London,  1713;  folio.  A  magnificent  work 
for  the  time  at  which  it  was  publi^ed.    Not  superseded  by  any  later  one. 

Aj)dison,  C.  G.,  Datnaaau  atti  Faln^ra.     l.ondon,  iSjS;  3  Tols.  8vo. 

18.  The  military  glories  of  Aurelian's  reign  have  thrown  into 
some  obscurity  his  prudential  measures ;  yet  to  these  Rome  prob- 
ably owed  as  much.  He  finally  relinquished  to  the  jj^  abuidons 
Goths  and  Vandals  the  outlying  province  of  Dacia,  Dada  and 
■which  had  proved  from  the  time  of  its  occupation  ^°^^^  '*°°^ 
by  Trajan  nothing  but  an  incumbrance  to  the  Empire.  The 
Roman  inhabitants  were  removed  across  the  Danube  into  Mcesia, 
a  part  of  which  was  henceforth  known  as '  Dacia  Aureliani.'  Au- 
relian also  fortified  the  capital  anew,  thus  securing  it  from  a  coup 
de  main,  which  the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  had  shown  to  be 
a  real  danger.  His  walls,  which  were  restored  by  Honorius,  con- 
tinue, with  some  small  exceptions,  to  be  those  of  the  modem  city. 

On  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  see  Beckxr,  Df  Romm  ixterii  murii  atgue  fortiit 
Lipsiz,  1843;  8vo.;  and  Bunsen,  BtKbreihung  der  Stadi  Rom.  (See  abOTe, 
p.  J48.) 

19.  The  assassination  of  Aurelian  was  displeasti^  to  the  army 
which  he  commanded  ;  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  allowing  any 
of  their  officers  to  assume  the  purple,  applied  to  the 

Senate  to  appoint  a  new  Emperor.     The  Senate      Tacitus, 
hesitated ;   but,  after  an   interval   of  six  months,      075^8 
complied  with  the  request,  and  elected  M.  Claudius 
Tacitus,  one  of  their  body.    A  pleasing  dream  was  entertained  for 
a  few  weeks  of  restoring  something  like  the  old  republic ;  but  the 
illusion  soon  vanished.     Tacitus  was  called  away  from  Rome  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Alani  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  perished, 
six  or  seven  months  after  his  accession,  either  from  weakness  or 
through  military  violence. 

The  Life  of  Tacitus,  by  Vopiscus,  in  the  Hu(.  /Imiuit,  Seripioret,  b  the 
special  authority  for  this  reign, 

ao.  On  learning  the  death  of  Tacitus,  Florian,  his  brother, 

assumed  the  imperial  dignity  at  Rome,  while  the  army  of  the 

East  raised  to  the  purple  their  general,  M.  Aurelius  Probua, 

A  bloody  contest  for  the  Empire  seemed  impending;    but 
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it  was  prevented  by  the  lukewarmness  of  Florian's  soldiers  in 
his  cause.  Sacrificing  their  leader,  who  survived  his 
rtoraV^  brother  little  more  than  three  months,  they  passed 
Aj..  276,  over  to  his  rival,  who  thus  became  undisputed 
^  are-SEa.  Emperor.  Probus  was  a  warlike,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  careful  and  prudent  prince,  anxious  to  benefit 
his  subjects,  not  merely  by  military  expeditions,  but  by  the  arts  of 
peace.  He  delivered  Gaul  from  the  German  hordes  which  infested 
it,  and  carried  the  Roman  arms  once  more  b^ond  the  Rhine  to 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Elbe.  The  '  Agri  Decumates' 
became  again  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  the  rampart  of  Hadrian 
was  restored  and  strengthened.  On  the  Danube  Probus  chastised 
the  Sarmatians,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  arms  induced  the 
Goths  to  sue  for  peace.  In  Asia  Minor  he  recovered  Isauria, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  In  Africa  he  pacified 
Egypt.  The  court  of  Persia  sought  his  alliance.  The  troubles 
raised  by  the  pretenders,  Satuminus  in  the  East,  and  Proculus  and 
Bonosus  in  the  West,  he  suppressed  without  any  difficulty.  Among 
his  plans  for/ecruiting  the  strength  of  the  Empire  two  are  specially 
noticeable — (i)  the  settlement  in  most  of  the  frontier  provinces  of 
lai^e  bodies  of  captured  or  fugitive  barbarians,  Franks,  Vandals, 
Bastarnce,  Gepidse,  &c.,  and  (a)  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
by  the  drainage  of  marshy  tracts  and  the  plantii^  of  suitable 
localities  with  the  grape.  The  first  of  these  plans  was  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  success ;  the  second  unfortunately  provoked 
an  outbreak  which  cost  Probus  his  life.  He  had  ventured  to 
employ  his  soldiers  in  agricultural  labours,  which  were  distasteful 
to  them,  and  perhaps  injurious  to  their  health.  On  this  account 
they  mutinied,  seized  their  arms,  and,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
stained  their  hands  with  his  blood.  Probus  died,  A.D.  a8a,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  six  months. 

The '  Augustan  History '  contains  Li-vet  of  Florian,  Probus,  Saturninos,  Pro- 
culus, and  Bonosus,  all  written  by  Flavius  Vopiscus,  who  flourished  under 
DiocletiaD  and  ConsUntine. 

21.  After  murdering  Probus,  the  soldiers  conferred  the  purple 

Joint  reign    o"  M.  Aurelius  Carus,  Prefect  of  the  Przetorians,  who 

of  Canis      proclaimed  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus, 
And  Ctnnus, 

Aj..         '  Ciesars,   and  associated  the  elder,  Carinus,  in  the 

asa-asa.     cares  of  Empire.     Leaving  this  prince  to  conduct 

affairs  in  the  West,  Cams  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  large 
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army  to  Illyn'cmn,  where  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Saimatians,  killing  16,000,  and  taking  20,000  prisoners;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  carried  all  before  him, 
overrunning  Mesopotamia,  and  taking  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 
The  complete  conquest  of  Persia  was  anticipated ;  but  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Emperor — whom  different  authors  report  to  have 
been  murdered,  to  have  died  of  disease,  and  to  have  been  killed 
by  lightning — put  a  stop  to  the  expedition,  and  saved  the  king- 
dom of  the  SassanidcE.  Cams  died,  A.D.  283,  after  he  had  reigned 
a  little  more  than  a  year.  On  his  death,  his  son  Numerian  was 
acknowledged  as  Emperor. 

%%.  The  year  following,  A.D.  284,  saw  the  death  of  Numerian, 
who  was  murdered  at  Perinthus  by  his  father-in-law,  the  Pr^to- 
rian  Prefect,  Arrius  Aper.    Carinus  still  ruled  in  the 
West ;  but  the  army  of  the  East,  discovering  the     Nui^iu, 
death   of  Numerian,  which  was  concealed,  set  up     ooailai 
a  rival  Emperor  in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  who 
slew  Aper  with  his  own  hand,  and  marching  westward,  defeated 
Carinus,   who   was   then   assassinated    by   one   of  his    officers, 
A.D.  285. 

The  '  Augustan  History'  concludes  at  this  point  with  Livei  of  Cams,  Carinus, 
and  Numerian,  the  work  of  their  contemporary,  Fl.  Vopiscus. 

23.  The  period  of  extreme  military  licence  here  terminates. 
For  ninety-two  years,  from  A.D.  193  to  284,  the  soldiers  had  en- 
joyed almost  continuously  the  privilege  of  appoint-       General 
ing  whomsoever  they  pleased  to  the  ofllice  of  suprema     'review  of 
ruler.     In  a  few  instances  they  had  allowed  a  fa-  **" 

vourite  prince — a  Severus,  a  Valerian,  a  Claudius,  a  Cams— to 
nominate  an  associate  or  a  successor ;  and  on  one  occasion  they 
had  put  the  nomination  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate ; 
but  generally  tbey  had  asserted  and  maintained  their  right,  at  each 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  choose  and  proclaim  the  Imperator. 
They  had  likewise  taken  upon  themselves  to  remove  by  assassin- 
ation even  the  miers  of  their  own  choice,  when  they  became 
oppressive  or  in  any  way  unpopular.  Ten  Emperors  had  thus 
perished  by  military  violence  in  the  space  of  sixty-six  years 
(a.D.  217  to  283),  among  them  the  virtuous  Alexander,  the  mild 
Gordianus,  the  excellent  Probus — and  thus  every  Emperor  knew 
that  he  held  office  simply  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  troops, 
and  that  if  he  offended  them,  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit    Such 
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a  system  was  tolerable  in  only  one  respect — it  tended  naturally  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  able  generals.  But  its  evils  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  this  advantage.  Besides  the  general  sense 
of  insecurity  which  it  produced,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
plan  or  steady  system  in  the  administration,  consequent  upon  the 
rapid  change  of  rulers,  it  necessarily  led  to  the  utter  demoralisation 
of  the  army,  which  involved  as  a  necessary  result  the  absolute  ruin 
of  the  Empire.  The  army  was,  under  the  Imperial  system,  the 
'salt'  of  the  Roman  world ;  to  corrupt  it  was  to  sap  the  very  life 
of  the  State.  Yet  how  could  discipline  be  maintained,  when  every 
general  was  bent  on  ingratiating  himself  with  his  troops,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  prize 
of  his  profession,  and  every  Emperor  was  aware  that  to  institute 
a  searching  reform  would  be  to  sign  his  own  death-warrant?  It 
was  fortunate  for  Some  that  she  had  powerful  enemies  upon 
her  frontiers.  But  for  the  pressure  thus  put  both  upon  the  men 
and  the  ofKcers,  her  armies  would  have  degenerated  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  actually  did,  and  her  ruin  would  have  been 
precipitated, 

THIBD  SECnOK. 

From  the  Acctssion  of  Diocklian,  a.D.  284,  h  iiu  final  Division  o/iht 
Empire,  aj).  395. 

Sourcea.  Besides  the  Epitomists,  Eutbopius,  Aurehus  Victor,  Ruru^ 
ZoN'ARAS,  and  Orosius,  the  most  important  authorities  for  this  period  are, 
(i)  ZosiMUS,  whose  Hutoria  N<nra  covers  the  space  between  the  accession  of 
Macrinus,  A.D,  917,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  Honorius,  A.D.  410;  (a)  Ahmi- 
ANU5  Marcellinus,  whose  eighteen  books  at  HijiarUj  contain  a  prolix  account 
of  the  events  which  happened  between  A.D.  ^53  and  378 ;  and  (3}  the  obscure 
authors  of  the  Panegjricj,  Mamertinus,  EuMENius,  Nazarius,  Ac.,  who  must 
be  consulted  for  the  entire  period  between  Diocletian  and  Theodosius  (a.D. 
3S4  to  395).  Of  inferior  importance,  yet  still  of  considerable  value,  ai-e  the 
Christian  writera,  Euskbius  {Histaria  Eccleilaitua ;  ed,  BURTON.  Oxoniis, 
1856;  8vo.,  and  Viia  Cmuiant'mi  Magni;  ed.  Heinichkn.  Lipsix,  18  jo),  Lac- 
TANTius  (Optra.  BIponti,  17B6;  a  vols.  8vo,),  John  of  Malala  (in  C.  Mix- 
LER'S  Fragm.  Hill.  Crifc.,  vol.  iv.),  JOHN  OF  AjJTioCH  (in  the  same  collection), 
SOCBATFS,  SOZOHEN,  ThEODORET,  EVAGRIUS,  &C.      The  jtrmeman  History  of 

Moses  of  Chorene  is  occasionally  serviceable  (see  above,  p.  J05).  Another 
important  source  is  the  Codex  ThesdoJiamu  (ed,  Sisuondi.  Lipsiz,  1736—45; 
6  vols,  folio),  which  gives  the  laws  passed  between  a.d.  313  and  438,  and  the 
Codex  Juitinianua  (ed.  Kriegel.  Lipsix,  1S44;  j  vols,  8vo.),  which  contains 
numerous  laws  of  Emperors  between  Hadrian  and  Constantine.  Cdtis,  meJMt, 
and  inieriftiani  are  also  valuable  for  the  period. 

Among  modem  works  treating  especially,  or  inclusively,  of  the  period,  are 
the  ftdlowing  :— 
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Le  Beau,  Huteire  du  Bai-En^ire  eemmettfant  a  Canttanlin  U  Grand  (cOB' 
tinuedbjr  Ameilhon).     Paris,  1834;  10  vols.  Sto. 

GlBBOV,  Drclint  and  Fall  0/ tie  Rmian  £m^rv  (see  p.  501).  Chapters  xiii.  to 
zxviii.  treat  of  this  period. 

NlLBVHK,LrciumBnlteHijtaryqfRmK;  edited  bf  Dr.  L.  Schmitz.  London, 
1849 ;  i  vols.  Svo.    Lectures  nzis.  to  cxsiviiL 

I.  With  the  accession  of  Diocletian  the  declining  Empire  expe- 
rienced another  remarkable  revival,  a  revival,  moreover,  of  a  new 
character,  involving  many  changes,  and  constituting  presh  revival 
a  fresh  phase  of  Imperialism,  which  contrasts  stronely  "^  **■*  Emfrire. 

.  ,      ,  ■  T.  ,  ^  <         SecoQjaod 

With  the  previous  one,    rower  passed  away  from  the  stronger  phase 

hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  tended  to  become  dynastic;  "^  iQ'pe'i^Mn- 
the  principle  of  association,  adopted  on  a  wide  scale,  gave  stability 
to  the  government ;  the  helm  of  the  state  was  grasped  by  firm 
hands,  and  various  new  arrangements  were  made,  all  favourable 
to  absolutism.  Such  restraint  as  the  Senate  had  up  to  this  time 
exercised  pn  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Emperors — a  restraint 
slightest  no  doubt  in  the  cases  where  it  was  most  needed,  yet  still 
in  the  worst  case  not  wholly  nugatory — was  completely  removed 
by  the  departure  of  the  Court  from  Rome,  and  the  erection  of 
other  cities — Nicomedia,  Milan,  Constantinople — into  seat*  of 
government.  When  Rome  was  no  longer  the  capital,  the  Roman 
Senate  became  a  mere  municipal  body,  directing  the  affairs  of  a 
single  provincial  town ;  and  as  its  lost  privileges  were  not  trans- 
ferred to  another  assembly,  the  Emperor  remained  the  sole  source 
of  law,  the  sole  fountain  of  honour,  the  one  and  only  principle 
of  authority.  Again,  the  influence  of  the  Praetorians,  who,  in 
their  fortified  camp,  at  once  guarding  and  commanding  Rome,  had 
constituted  another  check  on  the  absolute  power  of  the  Princes, 
ceased  with  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  who  re- 
spectively diminished  their  numbers  and  suppressed  them.  The 
Orientalisation  of  the  Court,  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  multiplication  of  officers  and  ceremonies,  weak- 
ened, if  it  did  not  even  destroy,  such  little  control  as  public  opinion 
had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  caprices  of  the  monarch.  Above 
all,  the  multiplication  of  Emperors  and  the  care  taken  to  secure 
the  throne  gainst  such  an  occurrence  as  a  vacancy,  took  from 
the  legionaries  the  power,  which  they  had  so  long  exercised  and 
so  much  abused,  of  making  and  destroying  monarchs  at  their 
will,  and  placed  the  Imperial  authority  almost  beyond  the  risk 
of  dai^er  from  military  violence. 
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3.  While  theprincipleof  authority  was  thus  gaining  in  strength, 
and  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  for  more  than  half  a  century 
.-...,■  L      .  was  giving  place  to  the  firm,  if  somewhat  over-de- 

Establishment  a  a    c  ^ 

of  Christianity  spotic,  rule  of  princes  who  felt  themselves  secure  in 
rellgToQ,'^    their  possession  of  the  throne,  another  quite  separate, 
infusion  of    and  most  important  change  was  taking  place,  where- 
by new  life  was  infused  into  the  community.    Christ- 
ianity, hitherto  treated  as  inimical  to  the  State,  contemned  and 
ignored,  or  else  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  found  itself  at  length 
taken  into  favour  by  the  civil  power,  being  first  tolerated  by  Ga- 
lerius,  after  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  root  it  out,  and  then 
established  by  Constantine.     As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  the  great  mass  of  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  nation 
had  passed  over  to  the  Christian  side,  the  State  cannot  but  have 
gained  considerably  by  a  change  which  enabled  it  to  employ 
freely  these  persons, 

3.  But  scarcely  any  political  change  is  without  its  drawbacks. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  State  Religion,  while 

it  alienated  those  who  still  adhered  to  heathenism, 

Advantages  

of  the        tended  to  corrupt  Christianity  itself,  which  perse- 

^irtl^er^'  cution  had  kept  pure,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
certain  ill  ruIers  from  the  defence  and  safety  of  the  Empire  to 
"^"  "■  minute  questions  of  heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy,  and 
engaged  the  civil  power  in  new  stru^Ies  with  its  own  subjects, 
whom  it  was  called  upon  to  coerce  as  heretics  or  schismatics. 
Moreover,  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a  state,  all  whose  ante- 
cedents were  bound  up  with  heathenism,  was  like  the  putting  of 
a  '  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,'  which  could  not  bear  the  altera- 
tion. All  the  old  associations,  all  the  old  motives  to  self-sacrifice 
and  patriotism,  all  the  old  watchwords  and  rallying  cries  were 
discredited ;  and  new  ones,  in  harmony  with  the  new  religion, 
could  not  at  once  be  extemporised.  A  change  of  religion,  even 
though  from  false  to  true,  cannot  but  shake  a  nation  to  its  very 
core ;  and  the  Roman  body-politic  was  too  old  and  too  inBrm 
not  to  suffer  severely  from  such  a  disturbance.  The  change 
came  too  late  thoroughly  to  revive  and  renovate ;  it  may  there- 
fore, not  improbably,  have  weakened  and  helped  towards  dis- 
solution. 

4.  Nor  were  the  other  political  changes  of  the  period  wholly  and 
altogether  beneficial.    The  partition  of  the  supreme  power  among 
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numeroas  co-ordinate  Emperors  was  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel 
and  misunderstandine',  and   gave  rise  to   frequent 

...  Tt,      /       r     •      ■    1  I.-  L   .I.  _x-    Evils  attending 

Civil  wars.     1  he  aktu/ principle  on  which  the  parti-      theoiber 

tion  was  made  increased  the  tendency  towards  a  dis-  J?*"^'„^ 
ruption  of  the  Empire  into  fragments,  which  had 
already  manifested  itself  (see  p.  5i3)>  The  degradation  of  Rome 
and  the  exaltation  of  rival  capitals  worked  in  the  same  direction, 
and  was  likewise  a  breaking  with  the  past  which  could  not  but  be 
trying  and  hazardous.  The  completer  despotism  gave,  no  doubt, 
new  vigour  to  the  administration ;  but  it  was  irksome  and  revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  many,  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
the  West ;  it  alienated  their  affections,  and  prepared  them  to 
submit  readily  to  a  change  of  governors. 

5-  But,  if  the  remedies  devised  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Dio- 
clettantc  period  were  insufficient  to  restore  the  Empire  to  its 
pristine  strength  and  vigour,  at  any  rate  they  acted 
as  stimulants,  and  revived  the  moribund  State  very  advantage  in 
wonderfully  for  a  space  of  time  not  inconsiderable.   ^^^'  °^  "•* 
From  the  accession  of  Diocletian  to  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  (a.D.  384  to  395),  is  a  period  exceeding  a 
century.     During  the  whole  of  it,  Rome  maintained  her  frontiers 
and  her  unity,  rolled  back  each  wave  of  invasion  as  it  broke  upon 
her,  and  showed  herself  superior  to  all  the  surrounding  peoples. 
For  the  gleam  of  glory  which  thus  gilds  her  closing  day,  must  we 
not  regard  her  as  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  reforms  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  ? 

6.  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  soldiers,  in  Sep- 
tember, A.D.  384.     He  defeated  Carinus,  and  entered  on  his  full 
sovereignty,  in  the  following  year.     His  first  public 
measure  (A.D.  286)  was  to  associate  in  the  Empire,  DiocMan^and 
under  the  title  of '  Augustus,'  his  comrade  in  arms,     **'™?itQ. 
Maximian,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and   Galerius  and 
who  had  few  merits  beside  that  of  being  a   good    S°^^'?* 
general.    A  few  years  later  (A.D,  392),  he  completed 
his  scheme  of  government  by  the  further  creation  of  two  'Caesars,' 
who  were  to  stand  to  the  two  '  Augusti '  as  sons  and  successors, 
Galerius  and  Constantius,  selected  respectively  for  this  important 
office  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  were  both  of  them  active  and 
able  generals,  younger  than  their  patrons,  and  well  suited  to  fill 
the  position  which  was  assigned  to  them.    They  readily  accepted 
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the  offers  of  the  two  Emperors,  and,  after  repudiating  their  own 
wives,  married  respectively  the  daughter  and  the  step-daughter 
of  their  patrons.  The  Imperial  College  being  thus  complete, 
Diocletian  proceeded  to  a  division  of  the  Empire  analc^ous  to 
that  which  had  formerly  taken  place  under  the  Triumvirs  (see 
p.  447).  Reserving  to  the  elder  '  Augusti '  the  more  settled 
provinces,  he  assigned  to  the  '  Caesars '  those  which  required  the 
care  of  younger  and  more  active  men.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
with  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  against  the  Germans,  were  en- 
trusted to  Constantius  ;  the  Danubian  provinces,  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Mcesia,  to  Galerius ;  Italy  and  Africa  to  Maximjan  ; 
while  Diocletian  himself  retained  Thrace,  Macedon,  Egypt,  and 
the  East.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  preserved ;  the  '  Caesars '  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  'August!;'  and  the  younger  'Augustus'  was  to 
respect  the  superior  dignity  of  the  elder.  The  four  princes  were 
to  form  an  Imperial  '  Board '  or  '  Collie,'  and  were  to  govern 
the  whole  State  by  their  united  wisdom. 

On  tbe  relative  position  of  the  '  Augusti '  and  the  '  Czsars,'  the  reader  mar 
consult  a  Dissertatioo  by  Manso  at  the  end  of  his  Lebai  CnnHaBtliu  Je4  Creuat 

(see  p.  513). 

7.  The  complex  governmental  system  thus  established  by  Dio- 
cletian worked  thoroughly  well  while  he  himself  retained   the 

„  ,     superintendence  of  the  machine  which  he  had  in- 

success  of  ' 

the  new  system  vented.    No  quarrels  arose ;  the  '  Caesars   restrained 
"wara  of^e*^  themselves  within  the  limits  set  them ;  and  Maxi- 
period        mian  was  always  ready  to  submit  his  judgment  to 

prosperous.  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^  benefactor.  Many  dangers  from  without, 
and  some  from  within,  threatened  the  State ;  but  they  were  met 
with  energy  and  combated  with  success  by  the  imperial  rulers. 
In  Britain,  for  awhile  (a.d.  287  to  293),  a  rebel  chief,  Carausius, 
a  German  probably,  defied  the  Roman  arms,  and  maintained  an 
independent  sovereignty ;  but  the  authority  of  Rome  was  re-estab- 
lished in  this  quarter  (a.D.  396)  by  the  victories  of  Constantius. 
Maximian  put  down  the  troubles  which,  as  early  as  A.D.  387,  had 
broken  out  in  Gaul ;  while  at  a  later  date  (A.D.  297),  Constantius 
delivered  the  same  province  from  a  furious  invasion  of  the  Ale- 
nianni.  Galerius,  after  maintaining  for  many  years  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  arms  upon  the  Danube,  engaged  the  Persians  in  the 
far  East,  and  although  at  first  signally  defeated  (aj}.  297),  made 
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up  for  his  defeat  by  a  great  victory  in  the  year  following,  which 
led  to  a  peace  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  Finally,  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  subdued  revolt  in  Africa,  chastised  the 
Moors  and  the  Egyptians,  and  put  to  death  the  pretenders  who 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  those  regions. 

Details  of  the  BritiBlL  and  PersiuL  "Wsn.  (i)  Britiflli  Wax.  Revolt 
of  Carausius,  A.D.  187.  I^Ie  is  attacked  by  MaxImiaQ  and  repulses  Him,  a.D. 
i8i|.  Peace  made ;  CarausJus  allowed  the  title  of  Augustus,  A.D.  190.  Death 
of  Carausius,  who  is  murdered  by  his  first  minister,  Allectus,  a.D.  193.  Allectus 
becomes  king.  Landing  of  Constantius  in  Britain,  a.d.  196.  Defeat  and  death 
(rf  Allectus,  and  recovery  of  the  island,  (a)  PerslaD  War.  War  provoked 
by  the  Romans,  who  seize  Armenia  and  make  it  over  to  their  vassal,  Tiridates, 
4.D,  186.  Armenia  recovered  by  the  Persians,  A.D.  396.  Galerius  enters 
Mesopotamia,  A.D,  197,  and,  after  one  or  two  indecisive  engagements,  is  met 
and  defeated  by  the  Peraians  near  Carrhz  (Hairan).  Having  collected  a  new 
army,  he  advances  through  Armenia  upon  Assyria,  and  defeats  the  Persian 
king,  Narses,  in  the  mountains,  a.d.  19S.  Peace  b  made  the  same  year,  by  the 
cession  to  the  Romans  of  several  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the 
enlai^ement  of  the  dominions  of  Tiridates. 

8.  But  while  success  attended  the  arms  of  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues, against  whatever  enemy  they  were  turned,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  the  results  achieved  by  the   internal     Defects  in 

administration  of  the  Empire  were  less  satisfactory.    '^^.  i?'*™^ 
.  -       ,  .  ,         .         t-.      ,     .         ,  .       .  admin istmUon. 

After  long  consideration,  Diocletian  determined,  to-  persecation  of 
wards  the  close  of  A.D.  302,  to  compel  uniformity  of  *^  Chri»ti»ns. 
religion,  and  for  this  purpose  issued  an  edict  against  the  Christians 
(a.d.  303),  which  led  to  terrible  excesses.  Throughout  the  entire 
Empire,  except  in  the  extreme  West,  where  Constantius  protected 
those  of  the  *newreligion,'onehalf  of  the  community  found  itself 
proscribed  ;  the  most  relentless  persecution  followed  ;  thousands 
were  put  to  death  in  almost  every  province  ;  the  churches  were 
demolished,  endowments  confiscated,  the  sacred  books  burnt, 
meetings  for  worship  prohibited,  the  clei^  declared  enemies  of 
the  State.  A  war  of  extermination  commenced,  to  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  ;  for,  as  usual,  the  '  blood  of  the  martyrs  ' 
proved  the  '  seed  of  the  Church,'  and  the  ranks  of  the  Christians 
were  replenished  as  fast  as  they  were  thinned.  A  state  of  things 
worse  than  civil  war  prevailed,  authority  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict in  which  it  could  not  succeed,  and  being  thus  brought  into 
disrepute,  while  the  most  cruel  sufferings  were  day  by  day  inflicted 
on  the  citizens  who  were  least  deserving  of  them. 

9.  Nor  was  suffering  at  this  period  confined  to  the  Christians. 
The  establishment  of  four  Courts  instead  of  one,  and  the  multi- 
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plication  of  officials  and  of  armies,  vastly  augmented  the  expendi- 
ture ;  and  a  heavy  increase  of  taxation  was  the  ne- 
sufftring  from  cessary  consequence.     The  provinces  groaned  under 
"PP'^^'     the  burthen  of  oppressive  imposts ;  which  were  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  tax-payer  by  violence  and  even 
by  torture.    Industry  sank  beneath  a  system  which  left  it  without 
reward  ;  production  diminished  ;  and  the  price  of  all  commodities 
rose.    To  meet  this  evil,  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to  fix  by  law 
a  maximum  of  prices  for  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  com- 
modities, of  life,  for  com,  wine,  and  oil,  salt,  honey,  butcher's- 
meat,  vegetables,  clothes,  fish,  fruit,  labourers'  wages,  schoolmas- 
ters' and  advocates'  fees,  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  timber,  and 
beer.    Such  an  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  trade  coirid 
only  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  allay. 

The  celebrated  '  Edict  of  Diocletian,'  discovered  b^  Col.  Leabe  at  Eski- 
Hissar  in  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  a.D.  joi.  It  runs 
in  the  name  of  the  four  Emperors,  and  fixes  the  price  of  all  the  articles 
above  named,  and  of  man;  others,  in  denarii.  An  excellent  edition  of  the 
Edict  has  been  published  by  Mo«»SEN,  under  the  title,  Dtu  Edict  DheUtiatu 
4t  pretiii  rerum  ■mnal'mm.     Leipzig,  1851;  8ro. 

10.  The  severe  illness  which  afflicted  Diocletian  in  A.D.  304,  was 
probably  the  chief  cause  determining  him  on  the  most  celebrated 
act  of  his  life— his  abdication.  His  health  made 
andMaiimLn  ""cst  neccssary  for  him ;  and  he  may  naturally  have 
sbdicate.  desired  to  preside  over  the  steps  which  required  to 
Sevenis  and  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his 
made"c'^Hira'  ^X^*^™  **^*^*"  ^^  himself  should  have  quitted  life. 
Accordingly,  he  formally  abdicated  his  power  in 
A.D.  305,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  and  compelled  Maxi* 
mian  to  do  the  same.  The  two '  Caesars,'  Galenas  and  Constantius, 
became  hereupon  'Augusti.'and  should,  according  to  the  original 
design  of  Diocletian,  have  respectively  succeeded  to  the  provinces 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  have  each  appointed  a  '  Csesar* 
to  rule  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  But  the  partiality  of  Diocle- 
tian for  his  own  '  Caesar'  and  son-in-law,  Galerius,  or  his  conviction 
that  the  Empire  required  a  c/tie/ruler  to  prevent  it  from  breaking 
up,  produced  a  modification  of  the  original  plan.  Galerius,  with 
Diocletian's  sanction,  appointed  both  the  new '  Caesars,'  and  as- 
signed them  their  governments,  giving  to  his  nephew  Maximin, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  to  his  friend  Severus,  Italy  and  Africa.  Con- 
stantius simply  retained  what  he  already  had.    Galerius  reserved 
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for  hi?  own  share  the  entire  tract  between  Gaul  and  Syria,  and 
was  thus  master,  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  deputies,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Empire. 

1 1.  The  new  partition  of  the  Empire  was  followed  shortly  by 
the  death  of  Constantius,  who  expired  at  York,  July  24,  AJ).  506. 
On  his  decease,  the  legions  immediately  proclaimed 


rius  felt  himself  obliged  to  condone  it,  and  to  recog- 
nise a  legitimate  '  Caesar '  in  the  new  prince,  while  he  raised 
Severus  to  the  rank  of '  Augustus.'  The  harmony  of  the  Empire 
was  thus  still  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  which  had 
threatened  to  disturb  it,  and  the  Roman  world  continued  to  be 
still  amicably  governed  by  four  priacesj  two  of  whom  were  '  Au- 
gust! '  and  two  '  Caesars.' 

12.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  tranquillity  was  inter- 
rupted.   Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian,  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  prevalent   in  Rome  and    Italy  owing     Revolt  of 
to  the  loss  of  privilege  and  dignity,  to  raise  the    M"entiiis; 

.      ,     ,  ,  ....  joint  "lie  of 

standard  of  revolt,  assume  the  impenal  ornaments,  tii  Emperors. 
and  boldly  proclaim  himself  Emperor.  His  father,  '"■  *w-3oe. 
Maxiotian,  Joined  him,  and  resumed  the  rank  of  'Augustus.' 
In  vain  Severus  hurried  to  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  crush 
the  insurrection.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  fell  into  his 
enemy's  hands,  and  was  compelled  to  end  his  life  by  suicide, 
A.D.  507.  In  vain  Galerius,  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
central  and  eastern  provinces,  sought  to  impose  his  will  on  the 
rebellious  Romans  and  Italians  ;  after  a  short  campaign  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting  anything.  Maximian  and 
Maxentius,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Constantine,  held  their 
ground  successfully  against  the  efforts  of  their  antagonists ;  and 
for  a  brief  space  the  Ehipire  was  administered  peacefully  by  six 
Emperors,  Constantine,  Maximian,  and  Maxentius  in  the  West ; 
in  the  East,  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius,  who  had  received 
the  imperial  dignity  from  Galerius  after  the  death  of  Severus. 

13.  The  inherent  evil  of  the  new  system  of  government  now 
b^an  to  show  itself.  First,  Maximian  and  Maxen-  Wars  between 
tius  quarrelled,  and  the  former  was  forced  to  take  rttmirn'orthe' 
refuge  with  Constantine.    Then  Constantine  him-  Empire  under 

,-,      ,  .1-11.  .  .  .  .  .  Constantine, 

self  had  to  aeiend  his  position  against  the  mtngues     aj).  sac 
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of  his  father-in-law,  and  having  defeated  hitn,  put  him  to  death, 
A.D.  310.  In  the  next  year  Galerius  perished  by  the  miserable 
death  which  has  often  befallen  persecutors ;  and  the  nilers  of  the 
Roman  world  were  thus  reduced  to  four,  Constantine  in  the  Wesl^ 
Maxentius  in  Italy  and  Africa,  Licinius  in  Illyricum  and  Thrace, 
Maximin  in  Egypt  and  Asia.  But  no  friendly  feeling  now  united 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  College.  War  broke  out  between 
Constantine  and  Maxentius  in  A.D.  312,  and  between  Licinius 
and  Maximin  in  the  year  following.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
was  soon  decided.  Constantine  vanquished  his  adversary  in  two 
battles — one  near  Verona,  the  other  at  the  Colline  gate — and 
became  master  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Maxentius  perished  in  the 
Tiber.  Maximin  was  defeated  by  Licinius  in  a  single  great  fight 
near  Heracleia ;  but  the  victory  was  decisive,  being  followed 
shortly  by  the  defeated  Emperor's  suicide.  It  remained  that  the 
two  victors,  lords  respectively  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  should 
measure  their  strength  against  each  other.  This  they  did  in 
A.D.  314-,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  interrupted  by 
an  interval  of  peace  (a.d.  315  to  33a),  victory  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  the  Western  legions,  and  Constantine,  who  is  not  with- 
out reason  given  the  epithet  of '  the  Great,'  became  sole  master  of 
the  reunited  Roman  Empire.  The  defeated  Licinius  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  to  death,  A.D.  324. 

I>«ttii]8  of  tbe  War  between  Conatantlne  and  Iileinlua,A.o.  314  to  J14. 
-War  provoked  by  the  intrigues  of  Licinius.  First  battle  at  Cibatis  on  the 
Save.  Licipius,  defeated  with  great  loss,  escapes  with  difficulty,  A.D.  J14. 
Second  battle  at  Mardia  Id  Ttirace.  Constantine  again  succe^M.  Peace 
made.  Pannonia,  lilyricum,  Mcesia  (or  Dada),  Macedonia,  and  Greece  ceded 
to  Constantine.  Peace  broken  by  the  ambition  of  Constantine,  who  is  bent 
on  obtaining  the  whole  Empire,  a.d,  jij.  Licinius,  defeated  near  Hadran- 
ople,  throws  himself  into  Byzantium.  Siege  of  Byzantium  and  Biglit  of  Lici- 
nius to  Asia.  Last  battle  at  Chrysopolis  in  Bitbynla.  Licinius,  once  more 
dcjeated,  submits,  and  is  put  to  death,  a.d.  394. 

14.  The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great*is  the  turning-point  of 

this  period  of  the  history.     He  completed  the  revolution  which 

Diocletian  had  b^un.     By  his  entire  abolition  of 

CoBsiantine,   the  Prsetorians,  and  coQversion  of  their  Prefects  into 

J.D.  306-837,  purely  civil  officers,  he  secured  the  State  as  far  as 
jle  cames  out  *  *       ^  ' 

the  system  of  was  possible  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sword.    By  the 

10c  e  lui.     gfg^jQj,  of  jjjg  ug^  capital,  and  the  formal  transfer 

of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  he  put  the 

finishing  stroke  to  the  degradation  of  the  old  metropolis,  destroyed 
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for  ever  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  freed  the  Emperors  from  all 
those  galling  restrictions  which  old  constitutional  forms  and  usages 
imposed  upon  them.  By  his  ot^anisation  of  the  Court  on  a 
thoroughly  Eastern  model,  he  stamped  finally  on  the  later  Empire 
the  character  of  Orientalism  which  attaches  to  it.  Finally,  by  his 
new  division  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures,  and  his  assignment 
of  different  portions  of  his  dominions  to  his  sons  and  nephews,  on 
whom  he  conferred  the  titles  of '  Casar,"  or '  King,'  he  maintained 
in  a  modified  form  the  principles  of  a  federated  as  distinct  from 
a  centralized  government,  and  of  joint  as  distinct  from  sole  rule, 
which  was  the  most  original,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
doubtful,  of  Diocletian's  conceptions. 

An  excelleat  account  of  the  new  organisation  of  the  Empire  under  Con- 
stantine  has  been  written  bj  Marquardt,  and  will  be  found  in  Becker's 
Handbucb  ier  Kotnitcbm  Alitrtlmmer,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  (Leipzig,  1S4J-64  ;  5  vols. 
8vo.)     The  chief  points  of  the  organisation  were  the  following: — 

The  whole  Empire  was  divided  into  four  Prefectures  {prxfeelurjc),  each 
under  its  Prztorian  Prefect  (prxfectui  prtstorio).  These  were,  I,  Tlie  Pro- 
Ibcture  of  the  Qauls  [frx/ecliira  Gallianim),  comprising  j. 
three  d'ueeiei,  each  under  a  Vicar  {vicarku),  those,  uamelf,  ^at^^^ 
oi  (i)  Spain,  (a)  Gaul,  or  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  provinces  * 
(})  Britain;  which  were  further  subdivided  into  governments, 
under  Consulars  ((oiuuJam)  or  Presidents  (prrjUej),  seven  in  Spain,  seren- 
teen  in  Gaul,  and  five  in  Britain — Total,  39.  H.  The  Frefi9<rtur«  of  Ital^i 
comprising  likewise  three  diomei,  those  of  (1)  the  City  of  Rome,  (a)  Italy, 
and  (i)  Africa,  and  subdivided  into  thirty  governments,  under  Consulars,  Pre- 
sidents, Correctors  (carrectorct)  or  Dukes  (diuei),  five  in  Africa,  ten  in  the 
diocese  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  corresponded  to  Southern  and  Central 
Italy,  and  fourteen  in  the  Italian  diocese,  which  comprised  North  Italy, 
RhKtia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia — Total,  jo.  III.  The  Frefeoture 
of  UlTrionm,  divided  into  two  diocnei,  (i)  Dacia,  and  (1}  Macedonia,  the 
former  comprising  five  and  the  latter  wx  governments ;  to  which  must  be 
further  added  Achxa,  which  had  its  own  Proconsul.  Total  number  of  govern- 
ments, it.  TV.  The  Fretbctun  of  the  East  (frir/ectura  OrimtU),  which 
contained  five  dinceict,  those  of  (i)  the  East  (Orientii),  (a)  Egypt,  (j)  Asia, 
(4)  Pontus,  and  (5)  Thrace;  forming  altogether  forty-sii  governments,  under 
Consulars,  Presdents,  Correctors,  Dukes,  and  Counts  (comitei),  fifteen  of  which 
were  in  'the  East,'  or  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  six  in  the  diocese  of  Egypt, 
eight  in  that  of  'Asia'  (Asia  Minor),  eleven  in  Pontus,  and  six  in  Thracej 
while  two  others  were  extra-diocesan,  those  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Greek 
islands.  Total,  in  this  Prefecture,  48.  Grand  total  of  governments  in  the 
four  Prefectures,  119. 

The  organisation  of  the  court  was  as  follows:  At  Its  head  were  seven  chief 
ofiicers~(i)  the  Grand  Chamberlain  (prtefeiitui  itmcii  tuiiciili) ;  under  whom 
was,  first,  his  deputy  {yicariut),  and  secondly,  the  Counts  of    ,-,^  .    ^■ 
the  Palace  and  the  Bedchamber  (comius  palalii  and  cuiicuUni),  of^^cmrt  wd 
who  had  the  superintendence  respectively  of  the  royal  table      jj^  0^,^^. 
and  wardrobe,  and  were  marshalled  in  four  divisions,   (a)  The 
Chancellor,  or  '  Master  of  the  Offices'  {magiiter  ^cionon),  who  was  at  once  a 
judge  and  a  minister,  ft  being  his  duty  to  determine  all  causes  in  which  per- 
sons connected  with  the  court  were  concerned,  to  receive  and  answer  memo- 
rials, to  direct  the  ports  and  arsenals,  and  to  receive  the  envoys  of  foreign 
powers.    The  business  of  this  important  functionary  was  transacted  Id  four 
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distinct  offices  (icrinia),  and  employed  14S  clei^  fj)  The  Qaxstor,  an 
officer  who  has  no  correspondent  in  modern  times.  He  was  the  organ  of  the 
Emperor  in  legislation,  composed  and  usually  suggested  his  Edicts,  and  resolved 
the  doubts  of  inferior  judges.  (4)  The  Treasurer-General,  or  ■  Count  of  the 
Sacred  Largesses'  {comet  lacrarum  largithnum),  who  superintended  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  a  business  conducted  in  eleven  diSerent 
offices,  and  employing  several  hundreds  of  people.  (5)  The  Master  of  the 
Privy  Purse  (cemei  reifrinnfu),  who  managed  the  Emperor's  private  estate. 
(6)  and  (7)  The  two  Commanders  of  the  Household  troops  {comitei  dametii- 
carum),  the  heads  respectively  of  the  two  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Prstorians,  and  watched  over  the  safety  of  the 
Emperor.    This  service  was  now  entrusted  almost  exclusively  to  Armenians! 

The  chief  authority  for  these  details  is  the  Notitia  Jigmtatum  ulrituque  Im- 
perii, of  which  a  good  edition  has  been  published  by  Bijcking.  (Bonnx,  1839- 
53  ;  1  vols,  Svo.) 

15.  But  the  reforms  of  Constantine  were  not  limited  by  the 
range  of  his  predecessors'  conceptions.  He  established,  not  merely 
Further  ^^  the  court,  but  throughout  the  Empire,  a  graduated 
reforms  of  nobllity,  the  archetype  of  the  modern  systems,  mainly 
Creation  of  but  not  wholly  official.  Composed  of  three  ranks : 
a  nobiliiy.  (jj  ^he  '  Illustrious'  {illustres);  {2)  the  'Respectable' 
{spectabiles) ;  and  (3)  the ' Right  Honourable '  {clarissimt).  To  the 
'  Illustrious '  ckiss  belonged  (a)  the  Consuls  during  their  term  of 
office;  {b)  the  Patricians,  life  Peers,  who  received  the  title  of 
'  Patricius '  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor  j  (c)  the  Praetorian  Prefects, 
six  in  number,  four  provincial  and  two  metropolitan — the  Prefects 
respectively  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  (d)  the  Masters-General 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  {e)  the  seven  chief  officers  of  the 
court,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Under  the  head  of 
'  Respectable '  were  included  {a)  the  Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Achsea ;  [b)  the  heads  of  the  thirteen  dioceses,  whatever  their 
special  title,  whether  Vicar,  Count,  or  Augustal  Prefect ;  and 
(c)  the  second  rank  of  officers  in  the  army,  thirty-five  in  number, 
of  whom  ten  were  '  Counts '  and  the  remainder  '  Dukes.'  The 
subordinate  governors  of  provinces,  Consulars,  Presidents,  and 
Correctors,  t(^ether  with  the  other  members  of  the  Roman  and 
Constantinopolitan  Senates  constituted  the  class  of '  Right  Hon- 
Beoraanisation  ourables '  or  '  Clarissimi.'  Constantine  likewise  re- 
of  the  army,  o^aniscd  the  Roman  army.  He  multiplied  the 
number  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  l^ons,  which  were  raised 
from  thirty  or  thirty-one  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  the 
strength  of  each  sank  from  6000  to  1000  or  1500.  He  divided  the 
soldiers  into  the  two  classes  of  '  Palatines '  and  '  Borderers,'  the 
former  quartered  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Empire,  the  latter 
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stationed  upon  the  frontiers.  The  whole  army  he  placed  under 
two  (later,  under  Tour)  commanders,  called  respectively, '  Master 
of  the  Horse '  {mt^ter  equilum)  and  '  Master  of  the  Foot '  {ma- 
gister  peditum),  but  each  practically  commanding  mixed  armies 
in  the  field.  Next  in  rank  to  them  were  the  various  '  Counts ' 
and  '  Dukes,'  who  acted  as  lieutenant  or  divisional  generals,  and 
were  stationed  in  the  more  exposed  provinces. 

16,  It  is  not  certain  that  Constantinc  made  any  change  in  the 
nature  or  amount  of  the  taxes  which  the  Imperial  government 
exacted  from  its  subjects.  But  the  fact  that  the  commence- 
'  Era  of  Indtcttons'  dates  from  a  year  within  his  mmiofthe 
reign  {Sept.  i,  a.d.  31a)  would  seem  to  imply  that  ■'^•='*<"»-' 
the  practice  of  making  a  new  survey  of  the  Empire  for  financial 
purposes  every  fifteen  years  was  commenced  by  him.  The  land- 
tax  {capitatio  or  indutioX  with  its  supplement,  the  poll-tax  {cafiiia- 
tio  humana  oz  pUbeid),  the  tax  on  trades  (aurum  lustrale),  the  in- 
direct taxes,  customs,  &c.,  the  forced  contributions  {aurum  corona- 
rium)  were,  all  of  them,  imposts  of  old  standing  at  this  time ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  Constantine  added  any  others.  He  was 
probably  ri^d  in  his  exaction  of  taxes,  and  may  have  been  the 
first  to  require  that  all  payments  to  the  treasury  should  be  made 
in  gold  ;  but  the  charge  of  oppressing  his  subjects  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  and  unheard-of  burthena,  which  rests  upon  the  sole 
testimony  of  the  prejudiced  Zosimus,  is  certainly  '  not  proven.' 

The  '  En  of  the  tndictions '  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  twelfth  century, 
snd  thus  belongs  to  mod^n,  rather  than  to  ancient,  history.  But  the  financiitl 
employment  of  a  cycle  of  fjheen  yean  probably  dates  from  the  seventh  year 
of  ConstaDtine. 

On  the  general  snbject  of  the  later  Roman  taxation  the  student  shou'd  con- 
•mlt  the  great  work  of  Savegkt,  Giitbiebit  Jei  SJimiicben  Recbu  im  Millelaltir. 
Heidelberg,  1834-1851;  7  vols.  8vo.    Second  edition. 

17.  But  the  great  change,  the  crowning  reform,  introduced  and 
carried  through  by  Constantine  was  his  reformarion  of  religion. 
Here  he  did  not  so  much  go  beyond  as  directly  con- 
tradict   the   ideal   of   Diocletian.     Diocletian,   and      the^ate 
after  him  Galerius,  had  endeavoured  to  destroy    ii'^^,^;^ 
Christianity,  root  and  branch,  by  the  fire  of  per-     discttrded. 
secution.    But  they  had  failed ;  and  Galerius  had  ju^^'^e 
acknowledged  the  failure  by  an  edict  issued  from    w'th  Chns- 
his  death-bed,  which  permitted  to  the  Christians 
the  free  exercise  of  thdr  reli^on,  and  invited  them  to  aid  the 
M  m 
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suffering  Emperor  by  their  prayers.  Galerius,  however,  and  the 
Emperors  of  his  appointment,  though  they  tolerated  Christiaiuty, 
had  remained  heathens,  and  had  continued  to  maintain  heathenism 
as  the  State  religion.  It  remained  for  Constantine,  not  merely  to 
tolerate,  but  in  a  certain  sense  to  establish,  the  new  religion ;  to 
recognise  its  bishops  and  cleigy  as  privil^ed  persons,  to  con- 
tribute largely  towards  its  endowment,  to  allow  the  meetings  and 
give  effect  to  the  decrees  of  its  councils,  to  conform  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  State  to  its  precepts  and  its  practices.  Hence 
the  laws  against  infanticide,  against  adultery,  against 
changes  in  pederasty,  against  rape  and  seduction  passed  at  this 
**^™'  period  ;  hence  the  edict  for  the  general  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  the  new  and  strong  restrictions  upon 
the  facility  of  divorce.  Constantine  did  not  indeed,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  proscribe  heathenism  ;  he  did  not  shut  up 
the  temples,  neither  did  he  forbid  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  But 
he  completely  dissociated  the  State  from  heathenism,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  allied  it  with  Christianity ;  he  stopped  all  magis- 
Urial  offerii^  of  sacrifice ;  he  shut  up  the  temples  where  the  ritual 
was  immoral.  Though  not  a  baptized  Christian  till  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  encouragement  on  the 
Christian  side;  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  professing 
Christians,  which  now  set  in,  must  be  regarded  as  in  great  part 
the  effect  of  his  patronage. 

18.  The  characterof  Constantine  has  been  variously  estimated, 
according  as  his  patronage  of  Christianity  has  been  liked  or  dis- 
Charactei  of  liked.  The  most  impartial  writers  view  him  as 
consiantiiie.  ^  j^j^jj  j^  whom  vicc  and  virtue,  weakness  and 
strength  of  mind  were  curiously  blended.  His  military  talents 
and  his  power  of  organisation  are  incontestable.  His  activity, 
courage,  prudence,  and  affectionateness  cannot  be  questioned. 
But  he  was  less  clement  and  humane  than  it  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  first  Christian  Emperor  would  have  shown  him- 
self; he  was  strangely  superstitious ;  and  his  religion,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  gathered  from  his  public  acts,  his  coins,  his  medals,  and  his 
recorded  speeches,  was  a  curious  medley  of  Christianity  and 
paganism,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Hts  character 
deteriorated  as  time  went  on.  His  best  period  is  that  of  his 
administration  of  Gaul,  A.D.  306  to  312.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
became  more  suspicious^  more  irritable,  more  harsh  and  severe  in 
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his  punishments.  The  darkest  shadow  whidh  rests  upon  his  reign 
is  connected  with  the  execution  of  bis  son,  Crispus,  and  his 
nephew,  Licinius,  events  of  the  year  A.D-  346 ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  acts  were,  or  were  not,  a  State  necessity 
—whether  they  punished  a  contemplated  crime,  or  were  cruelties 
which  had  their  origin  in  a  wicked  and  unworthy  jealousy.  The 
harmony  which  subsisted  between  Constantine  and  his  other  sons, 
and  the  kindness  which  he  showed  towards  his  half-brothers  and 
their  offspring,  may  reasonably  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  his  domestic  life,  Constantine  was  rather  unfor- 
tunate than  guilty. 

The  story  that  CoQstaatioe  put  to  death  his  second  wife,  Fausta,  on  the 
durge  of  intriguing  with  a  groom,  discredited  even  hj  Gibbon,  is  more  tlian 
doubtfuL 

19.  The  later  years  of  Constantine  were  troubled  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North  and  East,  who  once  more  assumed  thea^ressive, 
and  invaded,  or  threatened  to  invade,  the  Roman 
territory.     In  thev^urofhisyouthand  middle  age   designi«itfa 
he  had  repelled  such  attacks  in  person,  defeating  the  "^^^"(^'"^ 
Franks  and  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  A.D.  309,  and  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  upon  the  Danube,  -A.D.  3^3.     Less  active 
as  he  approached  old  age,  he  employed  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son, 
Constantine,  to  chastise  the  Goths  in  A.D.  332,  and  allowed  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  Persians  (ad.  336)  to  pass  unrebuked. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  for  the  succession,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  demise,  creating  his  third  son,  Constans, 
and  his  nephew,  Dalmatius,  'Czesars,'  making  another  itephew, 
Hannibalianus,  Rex,  and  assigning  to  these  two  nephews  and 
his  three  surviving  sons  the  administration  of  dif-     Hii  death, 
ferent    portions    of    his    dominions.      Constantine      *^'  *"■ 
died,  May  aa,  A.D.  337,  having  reigned  nearly  thirty-one  years. 

The  young  Constantine  was  assigned  ^k prmfeetwa  Galllaram;  Constantlus 
the  fTK/ectara  Orientii,  excepting  Fontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor; 
Constans  the  prirfietura  Italia ;  Dalmatius  the  frafieiura  Illyrici.  Hanniba- 
lianus received  Fontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor  for  his  'kingdom.' 

Several  Lhjej  of  Constantine  the  Great  have  been  written.  The  best  is 
that  of 

Mahso,  J.  C.  F.,  Leien  Coiutanliaj  de!  Gmicn.     Breslan,  iSi;;  Svo. 

The  student  may  also  consult  with  advantage 

Bt;KKHAILDT,  J.,  DU  Zeii  Censtantim  its  Croiien.     Basel,  1S5J;  royal  Svo. 

The  dealings  of  Constantine  with  the  Christians  and  the  ecclesiastical  aspect 
of  his  reign  are  best  given  in  Dean  Miuian'S  Hiilmy  ^  Cbrisliam^  (3  Tob. 
8to.,  London,  1840),  voL  ii. 
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ao.  The  designs  of  Constantine  with  respect  to  the  succession 
were  not  allowed  to  take  full  efTect.  Troubles  followed  close  upon 
I--  .  ^_,  r  his  decease,  which  led  to  the  removal  of  Dalmatius 
the  chree  sons  and  Hannibalianus,  and  the  murder  of  most  of  their 
of  eoDstantine.  ^^^  relations  and  partisans.  The  three  sons  of 
Constantine  divided  his  dominions  between  them,  Constantine 
retaining  the  portion  assigned  him  by  his  father,  viz.  the  Gauls, 
Constana  receiving  the  share  of  Dalmatius  be^des  his  own,  and 
Constantius  absorbing  the  '  kingdom '  of  Hannibalianus,  But  the 
brothers  could  not  loi^  remain  at  peace  among  themselves.  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  discontented  with  his  share,  required  Constans 
to  relinquish  to  him  the  diocese  of  Africa,  and  when  the  latter  de- 
murred, invaded  his  territories  and  sought  to  compel  the  surrender. 
He  had,  however,  miscalculated  his  strength,  and  was  easily 
defeated  and  slain  (a.1>.  340).  Constans  took  possession  of  his 
government,  but  ruling  tyrannically  was  ten  years  later  (A.D.  350) 
conspired  against  by  his  generals  and  ministers,  one  of  whom, 
Magnentius,  assumed  the  purple,  captured  and  slew  Constans, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Meanwhile,  Constantius  was  engaged 
„.  ,  -J,  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Persians  under 
of  Mae°entiuE,  their  king.  Sapor,  who  aimed  at  recovering  the  pro- 
*^"  ■  vinces  ceded  to  Galerius  by  his  grandfather.     Re- 

called by  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  West,  where,  besides 
Magnentius,  another  officer,  Vetranio,  general  in  Illyricum,  had 
been  proclaimed  Emperor,  Constantius  in  the  space  of  three  years 
(a.D.  350  to  353)  put  down  all  opposition,  forcing  Vetranio  to 
abdicate  his  dignity  and  retire  into  private  Ufe  (a.D.  350),  and 
driving  Mj^entius,  after  twice  defeating  him — at  Mursa  in 
Fannonia,  A.D,  351,  and  at  Mount  Seleucus  in  Gaul,  a.d.  353 — 
to  take  refuge  in  suicide.  Constantius  thus,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  after  the  death  of  his  father  Constantine,  reunited  under  his 
sole  rule  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Roman  world. 

21.  The  sole  reign  of  Constantius,  which  lasted  from  A.D.  353 

to  361,  was  a  period  of  mixed  disaster  and  success,  exhausting  to 

Sole  reign  of  ^^^  Empire,  but  not  inglorious.     His  bloody  contest 

'^°°s'»"''"»'   with  Magnentius  had  greatly  weakened  the  Roman 

aes-^i.      military  force,    and   exposed   the   Empire   almost 

Hiawars.     without  defence  to  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 

German  tribes  had  been  actually  encouraged  by  Constantius  to 

cross  the  Rhine,  and  had  planted  themselves  firmly  on  its  left 
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bank.  The  Quad!  and  Sarmatians  ceased  to  resped;  the  frontier 
of  the  Danube.  In  the  East  Sapor  resumed  his  aggressive  opera- 
tions, and  poured  his  hosts  into  the  Roman  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. But  though  the  Roman  arms  sustained  many  reverses, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  though  the  provinces  suffered  grievously 
from  hostile  inroads,  yet  on  every  side  the  honour  of  the  Empire 
was  upheld  or  vindicated,  and  no  permanent  conquest  of  Roman 
territory  was  effected.  Constantius  repulsed  the  Quadi  and  at- 
tacked them  in  their  own  abodes,  aj).  357  ; '  set  a  king  devoted 
to  his  interests  over  the  Sarmatae,  A.D.  359;  and  prevented 
Sapor  from  occupying  the  re^ons  which  he  overran  with  his  army, 
A.D.  360.  In  the  West,  the  efforts  of  Julian  were  crowned 
with  still  morfe  decided  success.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni, 
defeated  in  a  number  of  battles  (a.D.  356  to  358),  evacuated 
their  new  conquests  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  even  here  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  followed  them. 
Julian  led  three  expeditions  across  the  great  river,  ravaged  Ger- 
many far  and  wide,  and  returned  into  Gaul  with  a  rich  booty. 

22.  In  his  relations  with  the  princes  of  his  family  Constantiui 
was  peculiarly  unhappy.  At  his  accession,  A.D.  337,  he  had 
sanctioned,  if  he  had  not  even  commanded,  the  ,,. 

-  ,  .  .   .  ,  ,  ,  Hjs  treatmenl 

massacre  of  his  two  surviving  uncles  and  seven  of  of  his  cousins, 

his  cousins.     Two  cousins  only,  Callus  and  Julian,     ^"i^** 

boys  of  six  and  twelve  respectively,  he  had  spared. 

Having  no  male  offspring,  and  havii^  lost  his  two  brothers,  who 

died  childless,  it  was  only  to  these  two  princes  that  he  could  look,  if 

he  deared  heirs  of  his  own  blood  and  lincc^e.    Accordii^ly,  when 

the  troubles  caused  by  Magnentius  summoned  him  to  the  West, 

A.D.  350,  he  drew  forth  Callus  from  the  retirement  in  which  he 

had  bred  him  up,  conferred  upon  him  title  of '  Cassar,'  and  intrusted 

to  him  the  administration  of  the  East     But  the  ill-trained  prince 

having  grievously  abused  his  trust,  was  in  A.D.  354  summoned 

to  appear  before  Constantius  at  Milan,  and,  when  he  obeyed, 

was  seized  while  upon  his  journey,  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 

Shortly  afterwards  (A.D.  355)  Julian  was,  by  the  influence  of  the 

Empress  Eusebia,  advanced  to  the  dignity  made  vacant  by  his 

half-brother's  decease  and  invested  with  the  government  of  the 

Gauls ;  but  the  Emperor  was  from  first  to  last  jealous  of  his 

young  kinsman  and  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  him.     At  length, 

when  he  found  himself  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  troops  who 
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constituted  his  sole  defence,  Julian  allowed  his  soldiers  to  pro- 
claim him  Emperor  (a.d.  360)  and  marched  eastward  to  maintain 
■  his  cause  in  arms.     Another  civil  war  would  have 

followed  had  not  Constantius  opportunely  died  (A.D. 
361),  and  left  the  throne  open  to  his  rival. 

Tbe  persecution  of  tbe  orthodox  Christians  bf  Constantius,  aod  his  en- 
couragement of  Arianism,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  rather  than  to  civil  history. 
His  reign  is  the  time  of '  Athanasius  contra  mundum.' 

23.  Julian,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  who 
succeeded  to  the  undivided  Empire  on  the  death  of  Constantius, 

was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  and  of  nearly 
jttiiaa,  blameless  moral  character ;  but  his  reign  was  a  mis- 
teo^s      fortune  for  the  Empire.     A  pagan  from  conviction, 

he  not  only  restored  Paganism  to  its  old  position  as 
thfe  established  religion  of  the  State,  but  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Christianity  by  deprivii^  its  professors  of  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  power,  and  pertinaciously  di  reeling  against 
them  tveiy  weapon  of  petty  persecution.  The  success  of  his 
enterprise,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  deeply  injured  the 
State,  since  it  would  have  substituted  a  d^raded  morality  and  an 
effete  religion  for  an  ethical  system  in  which  even  sceptics  can 
find  no  fault,  and  a  faith  whose  vitality  is  evidenced  by  its 
continuing  to  exist  and  to  fiourish  at  the  present  day.  But 
success  was  wholly  impossible ;  even  a  partial  success  could  only 
have  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  civil  war ;  and 
thus  the  sole  result  of  the  Emperor's  futile  attempt  was  to  cause 
a  lat^e  amount  of  actual  suffering,  to  exasperate  the  two  parties 
against  each  other,  and  to  prolong  a  simple  which  could  only 
end  in  one  way.  The  religious  counter-revolution  which  he 
designed  was  altogether  a  mistake  and  an  anachronism ;  and 
it  wis  well  for  the  Empire  that  the  brevity  of  his  reign  confined 
the  time  of  Suffering  and  of  stru^Ie  within  narrow  limits. 

34.  Nof  w2s  the  great  military  expedition  which  Julian  under- 
took against  the  Persians  more  fortunate  in  its  results  than  his 

crusade  against  the  faith  of  half  his  subjects.  The 
tioD  agsinsc  end  at  which  he  aimed — the  actual  destruction  of 
"'iJ./aas™'   *^^  Persian  empire— was  grand,  and  the  plans  which 

he  formed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  were 
not  ill-devised ;  but  he  had  underrated  tlie  difficulty  of  his  under- 
taking, and  had  counted  too  much  on  all  his  plans  being  carried 
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out  successfully.  The  allies  on  whose  assistance  he  reckoned — 
Armenia  and  Iberia — failed  him ;  his  second  armyi  which  had 
been  directed  to  take  the  line  of  the  Tigris  and  join  him  before 
Ctesiphon,  never  made  its  appearance ;  he  himself  accomplished 
without  disaster  his  march  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nahr- 
Malcha  to  the  Persian  capital,  but  he  found  his  forces  insufficient 
to  undertake  its  st^e,  and  after  an  imprudent  delay  he  was  com- 
pelled, just  as  the  heats  of  summer  were  coming  on,  to  commence 
his  retreat.  But  the  multitudinous  enemy  hung  about  his  rear, 
cut  off  his  stra^lers,  deprived  him  of  supplies,  and  even  ventured, 
where  the  ground  was  favourable,  to  occupy  and  interrupt  his  line 
of  march.  Like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  (see  above,  p.  loi)  in 
their  retreat  through  the  same  regions,  the  Roman  army  had  day 
after  day  to  fight  its  way.  At  length  in  one  of  these  numerous 
combats  Julian  fell.  The  soldiers,  forced  to  supply  jj-  j  d, 
his  place,  created  the  Christian,  Jovian,  Emperor; 
and  Jovian  procured  himself  a  safe  retreat  from  Persia  with  the 
remnant  of  Julian's  army  by  relinquishing  the  provinces  ceded  to 
Galerius  in  A.D.  348  (see  above,  %  7),  together  with  a  portion  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  best  account  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  times  is  in  the  work  of 
liKASDS,R,  A.,  Ueber  Jen  Koiier  Julian  wid  uiit  Zeit-alter.  Leipzig,  lSl3  ;  Svo. 

25-  The  reign  of  Jovian  lasted  only  a  few  months — from  June, 
A.D.  363,  to  February,  a.d.  364 — but  it  was  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  reverse   his   predecessor's   religious  . 

changes,  and  restore  Christianity  to  its  former  posi-       jovian, 
tion.     He  conducted  the  army  of  Julian  from  the 
eastern  -bank  of  the  Tigris  to  Ancyra  in  Fhrygia, 
religiously  performed  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with  Sapor, 
replaced  Athanasius  on  his  episcopal  throne,  and  issued  an  edict 
of  universal  toleration.    His  death,  Feb.  17,  a.d.  364,  was  sudden 
and  mysterious,  but  is  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  natural  causes. 

26.  An  interreg^num  of  ten  days  followed  the  death  of  Jovian. 
At  its  close  the  great  officials  of  the  Empire  took  upon  themselves 
to  nominate  a  monarch,  and  selected  Valentiniany  t  '  .    -      r 
a  Christian  and  a  brave  officer,  who  had  served  with    voJeniiiiiui 
distinction  both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Persia.    The    vdentinian, 
army  ratified  the  choice,   but  required  the  new         *.i>-  ^ 

T-  .  -,.1,  u-  864-878. 

Emperor  to  associate  a  colleague,  bemg  anxious 
(apparently)  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  time  of  uncer- 
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tainty  and  suspense  as  they  had  just  experienced.  Valentinian 
conferred  the  purple  on  his  younger  brother,  Valens,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  hands  the  administration  of  the  'prsefectura  Orientis,' 
reserving  the  rest  of  the  Empire  for  himself.  He  fixed  his  court 
at  Milan,  and  from  this  centre,  or  soinetimes  from  Treves,  he 
governed  with  vigour  and  success,  though  not  without  occasional 
cruelty,  the  various  provinces  of  the  West.  In  person,  or  by  his 
generals,  be  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  Britain,  the  Saxons 
in  Northern  Gaul,  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Quad!  upon  the  Danube,  everywhere  maintaining  the 
frontier  and  defending  it  by  castles  and  ramparts.  He  sup- 
pressed the  revolt  of  Firmus  in  Africa,  and  re-established  the 
Roman  authority  over  Numtdia  and  Mauretania.  As  early  as 
A.D,  367,  he  associated  his  son,  Gratian,  in  the  honours  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  gave  him  no  share  in  the  government. 
He  died  at  Br^etio  on  the  Danube,  Nov.  17,  A.D.  375,  when  he 
had  reigned  between  eleven  and  twelve  years. 

27.  Meanwhile,  the  weaker  Valens  in  the  East,  cruel,  timid,  and 
governed  by  favourites,  with  difficulty  maintained  himself  upon 
Valens,  ^^  throne  which  he  owed,  not  to  his  own  merit, 
iji-  but  to  the  affection  or  the  jealousy  of  his  brother. 
The  insurrection  of  Procopius  had  nearly  brought 
his  reign  to  an  end  in  the  year  after  his  accession,  A.D.  365,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  brave  and 
unselBsh  Satlust.  War  with  the  Visigoths,  who  had  embraced  . 
the  cause  of  Procopius,  followed,  a.d.  367,  and  was  concluded  by 
a  peace,  A.D.  569,  of  which  the  barbarians  dictated  the  terms. 
A  campaign  against  Sapor,  A.D.  371,  had  no  result  of  importance. 
In  the  following  year  there  was  a  conspiracy  at  Antioch  which 
threatened  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  great  event  of  the 
reign  of  Valens  was  the  irruption  of  the  HuNS  into  Europe,  and 
the  consequent  precipitation  on  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  dis- 
possessed Goths,  who,  received  as  suppliants  and  fugitives,  were 
in  3  little  while  driven  by  ill-treatment  to  declare  themselves 
enemies,  and  in  the  two  battles  of  Marcianople  and  Adrianople 
proved  their  superiority  over  the  Roman  armies,  defeating  first 
the  generals  of  Valens,  and  then  Valens  himself,  who  was  slain 
at  Adrianople,  with  two-thirds  of  his  soldiers,  A.D.  378. 

That  the  Huns  vere  Turanians  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  or  Central 
Asia  seeDis  to  be  certain,  but  their  exact  race  is  a  point  which  can  never  b« 
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settled.  Tbey  were  probably  either  Mongol^  Turks,  or  Oigurs.  Their 
identity  with  the  Hiong-au,  assumed  by  Gibbon,  is  disputable.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  migration ;  but  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  appearance  as  a  new  nation,  about  A  J>.  370,  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  their  conquest  of  the  Alani  in  the  tract  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  and  of  their  repeated  victories  over  the  Goths  under 
Hermanric  and  his  successor,  Wiihimer.  The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric 
had  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  comprising  South- Western 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Eastern  Prusaa,  and  extending  over  various  cognate  tribes, 
of  which  the  two  most  important  were  the  Ostrogoths  (Eastern  Goths)  and 
the  Visigoths  (Western  Goths)  in  the  tract  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Dniepr.  Driven  from  their  lands  by  the  Huns,  the  Visigoths  first,  and  the 
Ostrogoths  after  them,  requested  and  obtained  leave  from  the  Romans  to 
cross  the  Danube  into  McEsia.  The  numbers  of  the  Visigoths  alone  have  been 
estimated  at  a  million.  The  difliciJty  of  feeding  such  a  multitude,  and  per- 
haps acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  officials,  led  to 
the  armed  outbreak  in  which  Valens  lost  his  life.  The  resutt  might  have  been 
different  if  he  bad  waited  for  the  forces  of  the  West,  which  were  marching  to 
his  aid  at  the  time  when  he  provoked  an  engagement. 

28.  On  the  death  of  Valentinian,  A.D,  375,  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Gratian,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  immediately 
associated  in  the  government  his  brother,  Valen-  j^j  ^ 
tiniao  II,  a  boy  of  five.  Gratian,  the  pupil  of  the  GtaUan. 
Christian  poet,  Ausonius,  was  amiable  but  weak.  87B-888. 
So  long  as  the  instructors  of  his  youth  maintained  ^!^^^^" 
their  authority  over  him,  he  conducted  himself  with  dotius  I 
credit  and  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  ruler.  Gaul  "s^^^'"- 
was  delivered  from  the  Alemann!  under  his  auspices  by  the 
victory  of  Ai^entaria  {a.d.  378) ;  and  the  East,  which  the  pre- 
cipitation of  his  uncle  had  prevented  him  from  savii^,  was  wisely 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Theodosius,  whom  Gratian 
raised  from  a  private  station  to  be  his  colleague,  A.D.  379.  The 
prefecture  of  Illyricum  was  voluntarily  ceded  by  the  Western  to 
the  Eastern  Emperor.  But  as  advancing  manhood  emancipated 
Gratian  from  control,  the  natural  softness  and  weakness  of  his 
character  displayed  itself.  Unworthy  favourites  obtained  from 
him  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  cruelly  abused  his  con- 
fidence. Hunting  became  his  passion ;  and  the  hours  which 
should  have  been  given  to  business  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
and  excitement  of  the  chase.  The  army  was  neglected  and  re- 
sented its  treatment ;  the  indolent  Emperor  was  despised ;  in 
a  short  time  revolt  broke  out.  Maximus,  a  Roman  settled  in 
Britain,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  British  l^ons,  and 
passed  over  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention  of  engagii^  Gratian. 
But  the  Gallic  l^ions  refused  to  fight;  and  Gratian,  quitting 
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Paris,  where  he  held  his  court,  fled  to  Lyons,  and  was  there  over- 
taken and  slain,  a.d.  383. 

29.  Maximus,  successful  thus  far,  obtained  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  dignity  from  Theodosius,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging 

in  his  turn  the  title  of  Valentinian  II,  and  leaving 
Mu^os,     him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Italian  pre- 
ss/^S8      fcct"''e>  which  had  been  made  over  to  him  by  bis 
brother.     But  the  ambition  of  the  usurper  induced 
him  after  a  few  years  to  break  his  engagement.    In  August, 
A.D,  387,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  drove  Valenti- 
nian to  take  refuge  in  the  East.   There  the  great  Theodosius,  after 
some  hesitation,  embraced  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  married  his 
sister  Galla,  and  defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonia,  A.D.  388,  re- 
placed the  young  Valentinian  upon  the  throne. 

30.  Valentinian  II,  who  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  for 
the  second  time  Emperor,  was  amiable  and  weak,  like  his  brother. 

Second  reign    ^^  allowed  a  subject,  Argobastes,  a  Frank  by  race, 

of  Valra-     to  obtain  a  position  in  the  kingdom  similar  to  that 

Aji.   '      occupied  by  the  '  Mayors  of  the  Palace '  under  the 

388-803.     Merovingian  kings  of  France ;  and  then,  becoming 

aware  of  his  own  want  of  authority,  attempted  to  remove  him, 

but  in  vain.    Argobastes  asserted  his  power,  refused  to  lay  down 

his  office,  and  after  a  few  days  murdered  his  master,  A.D.  391,  and 

placed  a  creature  of  his  own,  one  Eugenius,  upon  the  throne. 

31.  The  new  Emperor  was  not  acknowledged  by  Theodosius, 
whose  natural  indignation  at  the  contempt  shown  for  his  arrange- 
ments was  stimulated  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 

EugeoiDs,  wife,  Galla,  the  sister  of  the  murdered  monarch. 
S03  384  -A-fter  temporizing  for  some  months,  while  he  collect- 
ed a  formidable  force,  the  Eastern  Emperor  invaded 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  defeating  his  rival  by  the  help  of  his 
own  troops  near  Aquileia,  and  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  from 
his  shoulders,  a.d.  394.  The  Frank,  Aigobastes,  became  a  fugi- 
tive, and  soon  afterwards  terminated  his  life  by  suicide. 

Reign  of         33.  The  reign  of  Theodosius  in  the  East  runs 

^T^^o!   parallel  with   those  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  Valen- 

A.1I-  tinian  II,  and  Eugenius  in  the  West,  commencing 

He  subjects    ^.D.  379,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Gratian,  and  termin- 

ibe  Goihi.     ating  A.D.  395,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Eugenius, 

It  is  a  reign  which  surprises  us  by  its  wonderful  vigour.    Theo* 
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dosius  tmly  deserved  the  name  of '  Great.'  By  a  combination  of 
patience  and  caution  with  vast  military  skill,  he  in  the  course  of 
five  years  (a.d.  379  to  384)  effectually  reduced  the  hordes  of  the 
Visigoths  to  subjection,  converted  them  from  enemies  into  subjects, 
and  was  able  to  use  their  swords  against  his  other  adversaries. 
It  was  no  doubt  an  evil  that  these  barbarians,  and  the  Ostrogoths 
also,  after  their  defeat  in  a.d,  386,  were  settled  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  in  Mcesia,  Thrace,  lUyricum,  and  Asia  Minor; 
since  they  were  not  sufficiently  civilised  to  amalgamate  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  State.  But  Theodosius  had  only  a  choice 
of  evils.  If  he  had  not  given  the  barbarians  settlements,  he  would 
have  driven  them  to  despair ;  and  more  was  to  be  feared  from 
their  despair  than  even  from  their  fickleness  and  turbulence. 
Theodosius  himself  kept  the  Goths  quiet  while  he  lived.  He 
employed  them  with  good  effect  against  Maximus  and  Eugenius. 
If  his  successors  had  had  his  talents,  the  new  subjects  of  the 
Empire  might,  very  possibly,  have  been  kept  under  control,  and 
have  become  its  strength  instead  of  proving  its  weakness. 

33.  The  vigour  of  Theodosius,  which  was  employed  with  such 
good  effect  against  the  Goths,  and  against  the  usurpers  who 
troubled  the  repose  of  the  West,  found  another  and 
more  questionable  vent  in  the  regulation  of  the  tion  of 
faith  of  his  subjects  and  in  earnest  and  prolonged  ^^"^"^ 
^orts  to  establish  uniformity  of  religion.  A  qualified 
persecution  of  heathenism  had  been  sanctioned  by  some  previous 
Emperors.  Theodosius  broadly  forbade  all  exercise  of  the  chief 
rites  of  the  old  pagan  religion  under  the  extreme  penalty  of  death ; 
shut  up  or  destnDyed  the  temples ;  confiscated  the  old  endow- 
ments ;  and  made  every  act  of  the  worship  penal.  Towards 
heretics  he  acted  with  equal  decision,  but  with  somewhat  less 
harshness.  TheArians  and  other  sects  condemned  by  the  Coun- 
cils of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  and  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  their  churches,  vacate  their  sees,  and  make 
over  their  endowments  to  the  orthodox ;  they  were  forbidden  to 
preach,  to  ordain  ministers,  and  even  to  meet  for  public  worship ; 
but  the  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience  rarely  went  beyond  a  fine 
or  exile,  and  practically  the  penalties  were  very  seldom  enforced. 
The  administration  of  Theodosius  was  very  much  less  severe  than 
his  laws ;  and  to  judge  him  from  his  code  alone  would  give  a 
false  idea  of  his  character. 
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34.  Still  Theodosius  cannot  be  wholly  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  violence  and  cruelty.     His  temper  was  capricious ;  and,  while 

His  clemencj  upon  some  occasions  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
and  severitj'.  degree  of  clemency  and  gentleness  under  extreme 
provocation,  as  when  (in  A.D.  3S7}  he  pardoned  the  insolence  of 
Antiochenes,  yet  on  others  he  allowed  the  fury  which  opposition 
awoke  in  him  to  have  free  course,  and  involved  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  one  sweeping  sentence  of  punishment.  The  most 
notable  example  of  this  culpable  severity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  massacre  of  the  Thessalonians,  for  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  penance  by  St.  Ambrose  {a.d.  390). 

35.  The  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  usurper,  Eugenius, 
A.D.  394,  had  made  him  master  of  the  West,  and  re-united  for 

Final  division  *^*  '**'  ^'""^  ***^  wholc  of  the  Roman  world  under 

or  the        the  sceptre  of  a  sii^le  monarch.     But  the  union  did 

^  ^'       not  last  longer  than  a  few  months.     It  had  come  to 

be  an  accepted  principle  of  the  Imperial  policy  that  the  weight  of 

the  internal  administration,  and  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against 

the  barbarians,  was  a  burthen  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single 

man.     From  the  accession  of  Diocletian  the  Roman  world  had 

been   governed,  excepting  on  rare  occasions,  by  a  plurality  of 

princes ;  and  it  had  been  the  usual  practice  to  partition  out  the 

provinces  among  them.     Theodosius,  therefore,  had  no  sooner 

defeated  Eugenius,  than  he  Sent  for  his  younger  son,  Honorius, 

a  boy  of  eleven,  and  prepared  to  make  over  to  him  the  Western 

Empire.     Soon  afterwards,  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  form- 

Theodosius'    ally  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons, 

^^*^        leaving   the  East  to  Arcadius,  the  elder,  and   the 

West  to  Honorius,  whom  he  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 

general  Stilicho.   Theodosius  expired  at  Milan  in  the  fiftieth  year 

of  his  age  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  Jan.  17,  A.D.  395. 

A  Lifi  of  Theodosius  was  written  in  the  seventeentb  century  by  FLEcnm^ 
Bishop  of  Nismes  (Paris,  1679 ;  4to.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  the 
student.    A  better  idea  of  the  time  will  be  derived  from  the  work  of 

Mueller,  P.  ^.,  De gmh  ixeuli  Tbtednianu    Havniz,  1798;  s  vols.  Bro. 
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Hislory  of  the  Wetlern  Empire  from  the  Accettkm  of  Honoritu,  A.D.  393, 
to  the  Depoulion  of  Romulus  Augustus,  a.d.  476. 

BonroMk  For  the  reign  of  HoDorius  Zosuus  is  our  chief  authority ;  but 
his  prejudiced  hittory  mtnt  be  supplemented  and  oftea  corrected  from  the 
works  of  the  poet  Cilaudian  (ed,  KiiNiG,  GottiDgz,  iBoS;  8to.),  who  is  how- 
ever too  eulogistic.  Both  for  this  and  for  the  subsequent  period,  the  Bpttvmt 
of  Orosius,  and  the  CbronitUi  of  PROSPER  and  Marcellinus  are  of  service. 
JOBNANDES,  the  Gothic  historian  (see  above,  p.  5i})i  rises  iu  importaace,  as 
the  history  of  the  Goths  becomes  more  and  more  closely  iatermiied  with  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  ecclesiastical  historiaos,  Socrates,  Sozohzn,  Thro- 
DORET,  Ac.,  and  the  chronoiogers,  iDATius,  IsoDORUS,  &c.,  have  an  occa- 
sional ralue.    Other  authors  wilE  be  mentioned  under  particular  heads. 

No  modem  writers  of  repute  ha.Te  specially  treated  this  la^  and  saddest 
period  of  the  history  of  Rome.  The  student  must  consult  Gibbon,  chaps. 
xxix.  to  nxviii.,  and  Niebubr,  Ltcturtj  at  tie  Hiiimy  of  Rome,  lectures  cxxiv. 
to  cxssTiii.  He  may  also  with  advantage  compare  M11.MAN,  Hiitmy  ^  Latin 
Cbriituimty  (London,  1854 ;  5  vols.  Bvo.) ;  books  ii,  and  iii. 

1.  Hitherto  the  East  and  West,  if  poUtically  separate  govern- 
ments, had  been  united  by  sympathy,  by  the  mutual  lending  and 
receivii^  of  assistance,  and  by  the  idea,  at  any  rate,    j^^  period 
that  in  some  sense  they  formed  one  Empire.     With        of  the 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  this   idea  begins  to  fade      Emm^ 
and  disappear ;  relations  of  friendship  between  the         '-'>■ 

.  1        J   u      f     1-  r  ■      .  896-476. 

governments  are  replaced  by  feelings  of  jealousy, 

of  mutual  repulsion,  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dislike.    Hence 

the  disruption  of  the  Empire  is  ordinarily  dated  from  this  time, 

thot^  the  separation  was  really  so  gradual,  that  the  historian  acts 

somewhat  arbitrarily  in  fixing  on  any  definite  point.    There  is, 

however,  none  better  than  the  date  commonly  taken ;  and,  as  the 

Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire  beloi^s  confessedly  to  Modem  and 

not  to  Ancient  History,  the  fortunes  of  the  Western  Empire  will 

alone  be  followed  in  this  concluding  section  of  the  history  of 

Ancient  Rome. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  estrangement  between  the  East  and  West 

appears  to  have  been  the  mutual  jealousy  and  con-  _ 

^^  .  .  e    I.      EstnuiEenient 

nicting  pretensions  of  Runnus,  the  mmister  of  the    between  the 
Eastern,  and  Stilicho,  the  general  and  guardian  of      ^^^ 
the  Western  Emperor.     This  jealousy  cost  Rufinus 
his  life,  and  rendered  the  relations  between  the  two  states  unsatis- 
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factory.    The  ill-will  was  brought  to  a  head,  when  the  Goths  of 

Mcesia  and  Thrace,  having  revolted  under  Alaric,  instead  of  bdng 

sternly  repressed  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  were  treated  with  and 

,  ,   induced  to  remove  to  a  region  from  which  they  threat- 

the  Goilw  ened  Italy,  When  Alaric  was  made  by  Arcadius 
'  master-general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  A.D.  398,  it 
was  felt  at  once  that  the  West  was  menaced  ;  and  the  dreadful  in- 
vasions which  followed  were  ascribed,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  to  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  who  to  save 
his  own  territories  had  let  the  Goths  loose  upon  his  brother's. 
The  first  invasion,  in  A.D.  40a,  carried  devastation  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Northern  Italy,  but  was  effectually  checked  by  Stilicho, 
who  completely  defeated  Alaric  in  the  battle  of  Polleatia  (March 
29,  A.D.  403)  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  Illyricum.  The  second 
invasion,  A.D.  408,  was  more  disastrous.  The  Empire  had  lost 
the  services  of  Stilicho,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy 
of  an  ungrateful  master.  Alaric  marched  upon  Rome,  and  formed 
the  siege  of  the  city,  but  after  some  months  consented  to  spare  it 
on  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  ransom,  A.D.  409.  He  then  sought 
to  come  to  terms  with  Honorius,  who  had  fixed  his  court  at 
Kavenna ;  but,  being  insulted  during  the  negotiations,  he  broke 
them  off,  once  more  marched  on  Rome,  starved  the  city  into 
submission,  and  entered  it  as  its  master,  A.D.  410.  A  puppet 
emperor  was  set  up  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Attalus,  who  was 
however  after  a  few  months  again  degraded  by  Alaric  to  a  private 
condition.  The  court  of  Ravenna  still  refusing  the  terms  of 
peace  which  Alaric  offered,  he  finally,  in  August,  A.D.  410,  re- 
solved to  push  hostility  to  the  utmost  Advancing  a  third  time 
Sack  of  "po"  Rome,  he  took  and  sacked  the  city,  overran 
Roma.  Southern  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  peninsula  from  the  walls  of  Ravenna  to  the 
Sicilian  sea.  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  would  probably 
have  now  come  to  an  end,  had  not  death  overtaken  the  bold  Goth 
in  the  midst  of  his  conquests.  His  brother-in-law,  Adolphus,  who 
succeeded  him,  had  neither  his  talents  nor  his  ambition.  After 
exhausting  Southern  Italy  by  plunder  and  ravage  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  he  made  peace  with  Honorius,  accepted  his  sister, 
Placidia,  in  marriage,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  Italy  mto 
Gaul,  A.D.  412. 

3.  Nor  were  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  devastation  of  Italy  by 
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the  Goths  the  only  calamities  which  afflicted  the  Empire  during 
this  miserable  period.  The  invasion  of  the  com-  other  troubles, 
bined  Vandals,  Suevi,  Buigundians,  and  Alani,  under  r^'?^  "^ 
Rhadagaisus  (a.D.  405),  which  carried  fire  and  sword  hem  at 
over  the  regions  between  the  Alps  and  the  Arno,  !>"""«»• 
would  have  been  r^arded  as  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude, 
if  it  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  terrible  visit- 
ation of  the  Goths.  Stilicho,  indeed,  with  consummate  general- 
ship, defeated  this  formidable  host,  slew  Rhadagaisus,  and  forced 
the  remainder  of  his  army  to  retire.  Italy,  after  suffering  ravage 
through  its  whole  extent  from  the  wild  and  savage  hordes  of  Sar- 
matia  and  Germany,  was  by  the  year  A.D.  41 1  cleared  of  all  its 
invaders,  and  was  once  more  ruled  in  peace  by  the  son  of  Theo- 
dosius.  fiut,  if  no  worse  calamity  than  utter  exhaustion  was 
inflicted  on  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  a  sadder  fate  began  to 
overtake  the  extremities,  from  which  Rome  withdrew, her  pro- 
tection,  or  which  were  torn  from  her  by  the  barbarians.  The 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Rhad^aisus,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and 
others,  after  quitting  Italy,  passed  into  Gaul  (A.D.  406),  overran 
the  region  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  broad  tract  which  became  known  as  '  Burgundy.' 
Passing  thence  into  Spain,  they  carried  all  before  them,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  entire  peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain  they  were  shortly 
followed  by  the  Goths,  who,  under  Adolphus,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, drove  the  Vandals  into  Gallicia  and  Bsetica  (thence  called 
Vandaliisa  or  Andalusia),  and  established  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine 
the  '  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,'  which,  although  for  a  time  (A.D, 
414  to  41 8)  nominally  subject  to  Rome,  became  under  Theodoric  I 
(aj>.  418)  completely  Independent.  About  the  same  time  Britain 
was  finally  cut  adrift  from  the  Empire.  In  Gaul  the  Franks  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Burgundians,  and,  crossing  the  Lower 
Rhine,  established  themselves  in  the  r^on  about  Col<^e  and 
Treves.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of  the  prefectara  Galliarum 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  retained  nothing 
west  of  the  Alps  but  the  province  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

4.  It  is  not  surprisii^  that  during  this  troublous  period  Hono- 
lius  found  his  right  to  the  throne  disputed  by  preten-    Rerotu  and 
ders.   Besides  Attains  (see  §  2),  there  arose  in  Africa    "snT**"™^ 
a  Moorish  usurper,  named  Gildo,  who  assumed  the  government 
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of  the  '  Five  Provinces,*  A.0, 35(8,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Mascezel,  Glide's  brother.  In  Britain  a  Constantine  was 
proclaimed  Emperor,  A.D.  407,  who  associated  on  the  throne  his 
son,  Constans,  and  extended  his  dominion  at  one  time  (A.D.  408 
to  409)  over  the  greater  portion  of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  but  after  the 
revolt  of  his  general,  Gerontius,  in  the  last-named  province,  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Constantius,  one  of  Honorius"  com- 
manders, A.D.  4TI.  A  second  revolt  occurred  in  Africa  under 
Count  Heraclian,  a.d,  413.  Assuming  the  purple,  he  ventured  to 
invade  Italy,  but  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and,  on  returning  to  his  province,  was  put  to  death  by  his  indig- 
nant subjects.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  sovereignty  of 
Roman  Gaul  was  assumed  byjovinus,  A.D.  41Z,  who  associated  on 
the  throne  his  brother,  Sebastian ;  but  these  usurpers  were  easily 
put  down  by  the  Gothic  leader,  Adolphus,  A.D.  413,  The  latter 
years  of  Honorius  (A.D.  413  to  433)  were  free  from  troubles  of  this 
kind.  The  weak  prince  strengthened  himself  by  marrying  his 
sister,  Placidia,  the  widow  of  the  Gothic  chief,  Adolphus,  to  Con- 
stantius, his  successful  general,  and  associating  the  latter  in  the 
government,  A.D.  431.  Constantius,  however,  reigned  only  seven 
months,  and  he  was  soon  followed  to  the  tomb  by  his  unhappy 
colleague,  who  died  of  a  dropsy,  Aug.  27,  a.d.  423,  without 
making  any  arrangements  for  the  succession. 

5.  The  vacant  throne  was  seized  by  John,  principal  secretary  of 
the  late  Emperor ;  but  Theodosius  II,  who  had  succeeded  his 

father,  Arcadius,  in  the  Empire  of  the  East,  refused 
ihe'^Secretary,'  to  acknowledge  the  usurper,  and  claimed  the  throne 

for  his  infant  nephew,  Valentinian,  the  son  of  Con- 


dition, which  be  sent  to  Italy,  was  at  first  unsuccessful ;  but, 
after  a  while,  signs  of  disaffection  appeared  among  the  Italian 
soldiers,  who  preferred  a  monarch  descended  from  the  great  Theo- 
dosius to  an  unknown  upstart.  Treachery  opened  the  gates  of 
Ravenna  to  the  Eastern  army,  and  John,  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  was  beheaded  at  Aquileia,  a.d.  425. 

6.  The   nephew  of  Honorius,  who  was  now  raised   to   the 

Reign  of      throne,  was  a  child  of  no  more  than  six  years  of 

v»leniinianin,age.     He  was  therefore  placed  under  the  guardian- 

*■"■  '  ship  of  his  mother,  Placidia,  who  administered  the 

-Empire  from  a.d.  425  to  450.  The  government  of  an  infant  and  a 
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woman  was  ill  suited  for  a  kingdom  placed  in  desperate  circum- 
stances, and  precipitated  the  ruin  which  had  long  been  visibly 
impending.  The  jealousy  felt  by  the  general,  Aetius,  towards 
Boniface,  Count  of  Africa,  and  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the 
latter,  drove  him  into  rebellion,  induced  him  to  invite  over  the 
Vandals  from  Spain,  a.d.  4*8,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  the  African 
diocese,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Vandal  kingdom  in  that  r^on 
by  the  renowned  Genseric,  a.d.  439  to  439.  Family  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  betrothment  of  Valeatinian  to  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II,  had  even  before  this  (A.D.425)  detached 
from  the  West  and  made  over  to  the  East  the  provinces  of  Pan- 
nonia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia.  Excepting  for  some  precarious 
possessions  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Western  Empire  was  now  con- 
fined to  the  three  countries  of  Vindelicia,  Rhxtia,  and  Italy.  The 
sword  of  Aetius  maintained  with  tolerable  success  the  dimensions 
of  Roman  Gaul  against  the  attacks,  from  opposite  sides,  of  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  A.D.  435  to  450 ;  but  his  contest  with 
the  latter  brought  into  the  field  a  new  foe,  the  terrible  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  who,  professing  to  embrace  the  cause  of  a  fugi- 
'tive  Frankish  king,  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide  over  the  country. 
The  Romans  and  Visigoths  were  forced  into  a  temporary  alliance, 
and  united  their  arms  against  the  Scyth.  On  the  field  of  Chalons 
the  question  was  tried  and  determined  (A.D.  451),  whether  the 
predominance  of  power  in  Western  Europe  was  to  fall  to  the 
Tatars  or  to  the  Teutons,  to  a  savage  race,  heathen,  anarchical, 
and  destructive,  or  to  one  which  had  embraced  Christianity,  which 
had  aptitudes  for  organisation  and  law,  and  could  construct  as 
well  as  destroy.  The  decision  was,  fortunately,  in  favour  of  the 
Teutons.  Attila  retreated  bej^ond  the  Rhine ;  and,  although  in 
AJ).  453  he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  failure,  invading  Italy, 
and  spreading  desolation  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Po,  yet  it 
was  only  to  retreat  once  more  to  his  palace  in  the  wilds  of  Hun- 
gary. The  year  following,  A.D,  453,  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and 
died  suddenly ;  and  the  West  was  delivered  from  all  peril  of  be- 
coming the  prey  of  Tatar  hordes.  Two  years  later,  Valentinian 
also  lost  his  life,  being  murdered,  A,D.  455,  by  Maximus,  whose 
wnfe  he  had  dishonoured,  and  the  retainers  of  Aetius,  whom,  on 
grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had  executed. 
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The  history  of  Attila  has  engaged  the  pens  of  several  able  writers.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed 

MuELLEK,  J.,  Aitila,  der  Bild  dea  fii^flm  JabrhuaJtrti.     Leipzig,  t8o6;  8to, 

KlemM,  G.  F.,  Ail'da  naeb  dir  GetehUbte,  Sage,  nod  L^enJe  dargettdit. 
Berlin,  1817;  Sto, 

Herbert,  Dean,  Attila,  King  of  the  Hum:  a  Poem.  London,  iSjS  ;  Sto. 
The  Notes  to  this  work  are  elaborate  and  highly  valuable. 

7.  Maximus,  the  murderer  of  Valentinian  III,  succeeded  him  as 
Emperor,  but  reigned  less  than  three  months  (March  16  to  June  i  a, 

Reign  of     *-^'  455)*    Anxious  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the 
MuLimns,     throne  by  connecting  himself  with  the  royal  house 
to  June  13,     of  Theodosius,  he  married  his  son,  Palladius,  to  the 
is.  46S.      daughter  of  Valentinian,  and  forced  Eudoxia,  Valen- 
tinian's  widow,  and  daughter  of  Theodosius  II,  to  become  his 
wife.    The  outraged  matron  implored  the  aid  of  Genseric,  whose 
fleet  commanded  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  bold  Vandal,  greedy 
after  the  spoil  of  Italy,  readily  responded  to  her  call.     His  landing 
at  Ostia  was  the  signal  for  the  Romans  to  rise  against  their  sove- 
reign, in  whom  they  saw  the  author  of  their  calamities ;  but  the 
murder  of  the  Roman  Emperor  failed  to  propitiate  the  Vandalic 
P  Icing,  whose  mind  was  intent  upon  plunder.     Despite 

plundered  by  the  intercession  of  Pope  Leo,  Genseric  entered  Rome 
"^"'^  with  his  troops,  and  gave  it  up  to  them  to  pillage  for 
fourteen  days.  Whatever  Attila  had  left,  was  now  carried  off. 
Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters  were  made  prisoners  and  borne 
away  to  Carthage.  Even  the  churches  were  not  spared.  All  that 
yet  remained  in  Rome  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or 
profane  treasure,  was  transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric,  and 
removed  to  Africa. 

8.  This  terrible  calamity  so  paralysed  the  Romans,  that  they 
appointed  no  Emperor  in  the  place  of  Maximus.    When,  however, 

the  news  that  the  throne  was  vacant  reached  Gaul, 
Avitas,  Avitus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  there,  induced 
his  soldiers  to  proclaim  him ;  and,  as  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Visigoths  of  Western  Gaul  and  Spain, 
Rome  and  Italy  for  a  brief  space  acknowledged  him  as  their  sove- 
reign. But  Italian  pride  chafed  against  the  imposition  of  a  mon- 
arch from  without ;  and  Count  Ricimer,  a  Goth,  who  commanded 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  disliked  the  rule  of  an 
Emperor  in  whose  appointment  he  had  had  no  hand.  Avitus  was 
therefore  required  to  abdicate,  after  he  had  held  the  throne  a  little 
more  than  a  year;  he  consented,  and,  laying  aside  the  Imperial 
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office,  became  Bishop  of  Flacentia,  but  died  within  a  few  months 
of  his  abdication,  whether  by  disease  or  violence  is  uncertain. 

9.  It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Count  Ricimer  to  assume  the 
crown  which  he  had  forced  Avitus  to  resign ;   but  he  saw  that 
Rome  was  not  yet  prepared  to  submit  herself  to   intemcnum, 
the   rule  of  a  barbarian,   and   he  therefore,   after     ^^.°^ 
an  interval  of  six  months,  placed  an  Emperor  on         ui. 

the  throne  in  the  person  of  Majorian,  who  ruled  **7-4«i- 
well  for  four  years,  from  a.d.  457  to  461.  Majorian,  who  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  character,  addressed  himself  especially  to  the 
struggle  with  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  whose  constant  depredations 
deprived  Italy  of  repose-  Not  content  with  chastising  the  dis- 
orderly bands  which  ravaged  his  coasts,  he  prepared  to  invade  the 
territory  of  Genseric  with  a  fleet  and  army.  These  were  collected 
at  the  Spanish  port  of  Carthagena ;  but  the  emissaries  of  Genseric 
secretly  destroyed  the  fleet ;  and  Majorian,  having  returned  to 
Italy,  was,  like  Avitus,  forced  to  abdicate,  Count  Ricimer  being 
jealous  of  his  protegi,  and  desirous  of  appointing  an  Emperor  of 
inferior  ability. 

10.  The  Imperial  title  and  ensigns  were  now  conferred  on  a 
puppet  named  Sevenis,  who  served  as  a  convenient  screen,  behind 
which  Count  Ricimer  concealed  the  authority  which       „  ,     - 
he  himself  really  wielded.     But  Severus  dying  at  the      Ricimer. 
end  of  four  years,  a.d.  465,  Ricimer  at  length  felt     t^j^^ 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  take  openly  the  sole       Sevenis 
and  entire  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.     He  Emperor  ^m 
respected  Roman  prejudices,  however,  so  far  as  to     j^*;^,,- 
abstain  from  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  name. 

His  position  was  a  difficult  one,  for  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
looked  coldly  on  him,  while  he  was  exposed  to  constant  attack 
from  the  powerful  fleets  of  Genseric  and  Marcellinus,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Africa  and  Dalmatia,  and  had  further  to  fear  the  hostility 
of  j^^dius,  Roman  commander  in  Gaul,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority.  The  peril  of  his  situation  compelled  him, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Severus,  A.D.  467,  to  apply  for  aid 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Leo,  and  to  accept  the  terms  on  which 
that  prince  was  willing  to  succour  him.  The  terms  were  galling 
to  his  pride.  Italy  was  required  by  Leo  to  submit  to  a  sovereign 
of  his  choice,  which  fell  on  Anthemius,  a  Byzantine  nobleman  of 
distinction. 
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II.  The  establishment  of  Anthemius  as 'Emperor  of  the  West' 
was  followed  by  a  serious  effort  against  the  terrible  Vandals,  who 
were  now  the  enemy  from  whom  Italy  suffered  the 
Ani^ius.  most.  Alliance  was  made  between  Leo,  Anthemius, 
*'°;  and  Marcellinusj  and  while  the  Dalmatian  fleet  pro- 
tected Italy  and  retook  Sardinia,  two  great  expedi- 
tions were  directed  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  upon  Carthage,  A.D, 
468.  One  of  these,  starting  from  Egypt,  attacked  Tripoli,  sur- 
prised the  cities  of  that  province,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast 
westward.  The  other,  which  consisted  of  1,113  ships,  having  on 
board  100,000  men,  was  directed  upon  Cape  Bona,  about  forty 
miles  from  Carthage,  and  should  at  once  have  laid  si^e  to  the 
town.  But  Basiliscus,  the  commander,  allowed  himself  to  be 
amused  by  negotiations  while  the  cunning  Genseric  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  which  he  accomplished  by 
means  of  fire-ships,  thus  entirely  frustrating  the  attack.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition  withdrew ;  Genseric  recovered  Sardinia, 
and  shortly  afterwards  established  his  power  over  Sicily,  thus  ob- 
taining a  position  from  which  he  menaced  Italy  more  than  ever 
before.  But  the  '  Empire,'  as  it  was  still  called,  was  to  be  sub- 
verted, not  by  its  external,  but  its  internal  foes.  Though  Ricimer 
had  consented  to  the  nomination  of  Anthemius,  as  Emperor,  and 
had  bound  himself  to  his  cause  by  accepting  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  discord  and  jealousy  separated 
the  professed  friends.  As  Anthemius  had  fixed  his  court  at  Rome, 
Ricimer  retired  to  IMilan,  whence  he  could  readily  correspond  with 
the  barbarians  of  Spain,  Gaul  and  Pannonia.  Having  collected 
a  considerable  army,  he  marched  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  proclaimed 
Glybrius,  the  husband  of  Placidia  (youngest  daughter  of  Valen- 
tinian  III),  Emperor,  and,  forcing  his  way  into  the  city,  slew 
Anthemius,  and  established  Olybrius  upon  the  throne  (July  1 1, 
A.D.  472). 

I  a.  The  Western  Empire  had  now,  in  the  space  of  sixteen 

years,  experienced  the  rule  of  six  different  sovereigns.     In  the 

Reifnsof     four  years  of  continued  existence  which   still    re- 

Glv^^     mained  to  it,  four  other  '  Emperors'  were  about  to 

NepM.  and    hold  the  sceptre.     The  first  of  these,  Olybrius,  re- 

Aiwusius,     tained  his  authority  for  little  more  than  three  months, 

*j).  47a-«fl.  ascending  the  throne,  July  1 1,  and  dying  by  a  natural 

death,  Oct.  23.    The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  death  of 
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Count  Ricimer,  who  expired  forty  days  after  his  capture  of  Rome, 
August  30,  leaving  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  nephew, 
Gundobald,  a  Buigundian.  Gundobald  gave  the  purple,  in  a.d. 
473,  to  Glycerius,  an  obscure  soldier ;  but  the  Eastern  Emperor,, 
Leo,  interposed  for  the  second  time,  and  assigned  the  throne  to 
Julius  Nepos,  the  nephew  of  Marcellinus,  and  his  successor  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia.  Nepos  easily  prevailed  over 
Glycerius,  who  exchanged  his  Imperial  dignity,  A.D.  474,  for  the 
bishopric  of  Salona ;  but  the  new  Emperor  was  scarcely  settled 
upon  the  throne,  when  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  who  were  now 
all-powerful  in  Italy,  revolted  under  the  patrician,  Orestes,  A..D. 
475,  and  invested  with  the  purple  his  son,  Romulus  Augustus, 
called,  by  way  of  contempt, '  Augustulus.'  Augustulus,  the  last  of 
the  Western  Emperors,  reigned  less  than  a  year  ("Oct.  31,  A.D.  475 
to  Aug.  33,  A.D.  476).  The  mercenaries,  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion, demanded  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  and,  when  their 
demand  was  refused,  took  arms  under  the  command  of  their  Ger- 
man chief,  Odoacer,  slew  Orestes,  the  Emperor's  father,  and  de- 
prived Augustulus  of  his  sovereignty.  The  dignity  of  Emperor 
of  the  West  was  then  formally  abolished  ;  and  Odoacer  ascended 
the  throne  as  the  first  barbarian  '  King  of  Italy.' 

13.  The  history  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  here  terminates. 
The  Empire  had  endured  507  years  (B.C.  31  to  A.D.  47<S),  under 

seventy-seven  princes.     Attaining  its  greatest  mag- 

,.        ,.  ._,.  ,.  .,     Duration  of 

nitude  in  the  reign  01    1  lajan,  when  it  extended    the  Empire. 

from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Friths  of  Forth  Causes  of  ii, 

dedioe  and  fall. 
and  Clyde  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
had  gradually  broken  up  and  contracted  its  limits,  until  it  had 
come  to  be  almost  confined  to  Italy.  Its  ruin  had  been  caused, 
partlyby  Internal  decay,  but  mainly  through  the  repeated  invasions 
ofvast  hordes  of  barbarians.  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Burgundians, 
Suevi,  Alani,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Heruli  had  precipitated  them- 
selves in  a  ceaseless  succession  on  the  regions  which  Roman  civi- 
lisation had  turned  into  gardens,  and  poured  in  a  resistless 
torrent  over  province  after  province.  The  force  of  the  attack 
fell  mainly  upon  the  West.  After  the  first  rush  of  the  Goths 
across  the  Lower  Danube,  in  the  time  of  Valens,  the  tide  of  migra- 
tion took  wholly  a  westerly  course,  Fannonia,  Spain,  Africa,  most 
of  Gaul,  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  Italy  attracted  each  more 
powerful  spoiler,  and  host  after  host  desolated  its  fertile  pluns. 
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Rome  herself  was  taken  repeatedly,  and  was  sacked  twice,  by 
Alaric  and  by  Genseric,  She  felt  that  she  needed  all  her  resources 
for  her  own  defence,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  such 
outlying  provinces  as  no  foe  had  captured.  Hence,  Britain,  parts 
of  Gaul,  Vindelicia,  and  probably  Rhxtia,  were  abandoned  :  Pan- 
nonia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia  were  parted  with ;  at  last,  nothing 
remained  but  Italy;  and  Italy  could  not  undertake  to  defend 
herself.  Her  rulers  had  long  ceased  to  put  any  trust  in  Italian 
soldiers,  and  had  drawn  their  recruits  from  the  outlyii^  provinces 
rather  than  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Finally,  they  had 
thought  it  excellent  strategy  to  take  the  barbarians  themselves 
into  pay,  and  to  fight  Huns  with  Goths,  and  Goths  with  Burgun- 
dians  or  Vandals.  But  this  policy  at  last  proved  fatal.  The  bar- 
barians, perceiving  their  strength,  determined  to  exert  it,  and  to 
have  Italy  for  themselves,  .  It  was  more  pleasant  to  be  masters 
than  servants.  The  Imperial  power  had  in  fact  been  long  existing 
upon  sufferance ;  the  edifice  was  without  due  support,  and  it  only 
needed  the  touch  of  a  finger  to  make  it  fail.  What  Odoacer  did, 
Ricimer  might  have  done  with  as  much  ease ;  but  the  facility  of 
an  enterprise  is  not  always  apparent  beforehand. 


PART    II.     HISTORY    OF    PARTHIA. 

Geographical  Outline  of  i/te  Parthian  Empire. 

I.  The  Parthian  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  comprised  most 
of  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  reaching 
Extent  of  the  northwards  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  the  Caspian  and 
Empire.  ^^  Lower  Oxus,  and  southwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  deserts  of  Beloochistan.  It  thus  covered,  in  the  main, 
the  same  ground  with  the  Persian  Empire  of  Cyrus  and  with  the 
original  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  j  but  it  was  less  extensive  than 
either  of  those  great  monarchies.  It  did  not  include  Syria,  or 
Phcenicia,  or  Palestine,  or  Armenia,  or  any  portion  of  Asia 
Minor;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  comprised  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Oxus,  much  less  that  of  the  Jaxartes.  Its  greatest  length, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  may  be  estimated  at 
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about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  miles,  while  its  greatest  width, 
between  the  Lower  Oxus  and  the  point  where  the  Persian  Gulf 
unites  itself  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  may  have  equalled,  or  a  little 
exceeded,  a  thousand  miles.  Its  area  cannot  have  fallen  much  short 
of  a  million  of  square  miles. 

2.  But  of  this  vast  space  a  very  large  proportion  was  scarcely 
habitable.     The  Mesopotamian,  Persian,  Kharesmian,  and  Car- 
manian  Deserts  occupy  at  least  one  half  of  the    ^j^—,  g,^ 
re^on   between  the   Euphrates  and   the   Indus ;    occupied  by 
and,  though  not  absolutely  incapable  of  supporting       ***'*'■ 
human  life,  these  tracts  can  at  the  best  sustain  a  very  sparse 
and  scanty  population.    Such  possessions  add  but  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  empire  which  comprises  them,  and  thus  may  be 
omitted  from  consideration  when  we  seek  to  form  an  estimate 
of  its  power  and  resources.     About  half  a  million  of  square  miles 
remain  when  we  have  deducted  the  deserts ;  an  area  only  one- 
third  of  that  of  Rome  (see  p.  453).  but  still  very  much  larger 
than  that  of  any  modem  European  state  excepting  Russia. 

3.  The  Parthian  Empire  was,  like  most  others,  divided  into 
provinces.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  in  the  west, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia ;  in  the  mid  region,  Dinuoa  into 
Atropat^ni,  Media,  Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Persia ;  provinces, 
towards  the  east,  Parthy^n^  or  Parthia  Proper,  Hyrcania,  Mar- 
giana,  Aria,  Zarangia,  Carmania,  Sacastan^,  and  Arachosia. 
Other  minor  divisions  were  Chalonitis,  CambadSni,  Mes^n^, 
Rhagiana,  Choar£n^,  Comis^n^,  Artac^n^,  Apavarctic^n^,  Sec. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  provinces  were  for  the  most 
part  identical,  in  name  at  any  rate,  with  provinces  of  the  old 
Persian  Empire,  already  described  in  this  work  (see  pp.  17-21). 
As,  however,  even  in  provinces  of  this  class  certain  changes  have 
often  to  be  noted  in  respect  of  boundaries,  or  principal  towns,  it 
seems  best  to  run  briefly  through  the  entire  list. 

i.  Mesopotamia.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  applied  by 
the  Parthians,  not  to  the  whole  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  but  only  to  the  upper  portion  of 
it — the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mons 
Masius,  and  on  the  south  by  a  canal  uniting  the  two  streams 
a  little  above  the  33rd  parallel.  Its  chief  cities  were  Anthe- 
musia,  Nicephorium,  Carrhse,  Europus,  Nisibis,  and  Hatra. 

ii.  Babylonia  lay  below  Mesopotamia,  extending  to  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  including  a  tract  of 
considerable  size  and  importance  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  former  river.     Its  chief  towns  were  Seleuceia 
on  the  Tigris,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Vologesia. 

iii.  Mesini,  called  also  CharacSn^  was  the  tract  below  Baby- 
lonia, reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     Its  capital  was 
.  Charax  Spasini,  at  the  confluence,  probably,  of  the 

Kuran  with  the  Euphrates.  The  only  other  city 
of  any  importance  was  Teredon  or  Diridotis,  on  the  Gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mes€n^  was  famous  for  its  thick  groves 
of  palm-trees. 

iv.  Susiana  had  nearly  its  old  boundaries  and  dimensions  (see 
above,  pp.  20,  31).    Its  chief  cities  were  Susa  and  Badaca. 

V.  Assyria,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Parthian  period, 
designated  a  tract  which  lay  wholly  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
extending  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to  Susiana  on 
the  south,  and  interposed  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Media  Magna.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  among 
which  the  most  important  were  Cordydn6  (the  country  of  the 
Kurds)  in  the  north,  Adiabfin^,  the  tract  at>out  the  two  Zab  rivers, 
Arbelitis,  the  region  about  Arbela,  Chalonitis,  the  country  about 
Holwan,  and  ApoUoniatis  or  Sittacfin^,  the  tract  upon  the  lower 
course  of  the  Diyaleh  river.  In  this  district  was  situated  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  capital  of  the  whole  Empire.  Other  important  towns 
were  Arbela,  the  capital  of  Arbelitis,  ApoUonia,  the  old  capital 
of  ApoUoniatis,  and  Artemita,  in  the  same  region,  which  became 
under  the  Parthians,  Chalasar. 

vi.  Atropatini  \a.y  between  the  northern  part  of  Assyria  (Cor- 
dyfin^)  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  thus  corresponding 
^        nearly  to  the  modern  Azerbijan.     Its  chief  city  was 
Gaza  or  Gazaca  (afterwards  Canzaca),  now  Tahkt-i- 
Suleiman.    AtropatSn^  was  not  so  absolutely  a  part  of  the  Par- 
thian Empire  as  most  of  the  other  provinces.     It  was  a  fief  over 
which  the  Parthian  monarch  claimed  a  sort  of  feudal  supremacy; 
but  was  governed  by  its  own  princes,  who  were  sometimes  not 
even  appointed  by  the  Parthian  king. 
vii.  Media  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Atropat€n6,  extending 
from  the  Kizil  Uzen  and  the  Caspian  on  the  north, 
to  about  the  32nd  parallel  towards  the  south,  where 
it  adjoined  on  Susiana  and  Persia,     It  contained  several  districts. 
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of  which  the  chief  were  Media  Inferior,  Media  Superior,  Cam- 
bad^n^  and  Rhagiana.  The  chief  towns  were  Ecbatana  (now 
Hamadan),  Bagistana  (Behistun),  Concobar  (Kungawur),  Aspa- 
dana  (Isfahan),  Rhages  or  Europus  (Kaleh  Erij),  and  Charax. 

viii.  Persia,  like  Susiana,  retained  its  old  dimensions  and  boun- 
daries, except  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
Carmania,  which  was  reckoned  a  distinct  country- 
After  the  destruction  of  Persepolis  by  Alexander, 
Pasargadae  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  city. 

ix.  Carmania  adjoined  Persia  upon  the  east.     It  extended 

from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  about  the  ^^rd  parallel 

,  .  ,    .        ,  ,  ,  Cannania. 

thus  mcluding  a  large  portiMi  of  the  desert  of  Iran. 

The  chief  town  was  Carmana  (now  Kerman). 

X.  ParthyhU,  or  Parthia  Proper,  lay  north  of  Carmania  and 
west  of  Media  Magna.  It  comprised  the  old  country  of  the 
name,  together  with  most  of  the  desert  which  in 
early  times  was  known  as  Sagartia.  (See  p.  18.) 
Among  its  subdivisions  were  ChoarSn^,  Comis^i,  Artac^n^ 
Tabidn^,  &c.  The  capital  city  was  Hecatompylus.  Other 
important  towns  were  Apameia  in  Choar^n^,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates,  and  Parthaunisa,  or  Nisaea  (Nishapur). 

xi.  Hyrcania  was  north  of  Parthia,  being  the  tract  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Caspian,  along  the  course  of  the   river 
Guigan.     Its  chief  cities  were  Syrinx,  Tap^,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian,    Carta  (perhaps  the  earlier 
Zadracarta),  Talabroc^,  and  Samarian^. 

xii.  Margiana  was  situated  east  and  north-east  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  in  the  low  plain  between  the  Elburz  range  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral.     It  lay  along  the  courae  of  the  river 
Margus   (now   the   Murg-ab).      The   only  city  in 
Parthian  times  was  Antiocheia  (Merv?). 

xiii.  Aria  included  the  district  which  bore  the  same  name  under 
the  Persians  (see  p.  18),  but  comprised  also  the  tract  between 
Herat  and  the  Hamoon  or  Sea  of  Seistan.     Its  chief 
city  was  Artacoana  (Herat).     Other  towns  of  some 
consequence  were  Phra  (Funah),  Gari  (Girisk),  and  Bis  (Bist). 

xiv.  Zarar^ia,  or  Drangiana,  had  come  to  be  used  in  a  nar- 
rower acceptation  than  the  ancient  one.     (See  p. 
19.)     It  was  now  only  a  small  tract  close  upon  the         '""b^- 
Hamoon,  the  district  upon  the  Haroot-rud  and  Furrah-rud  being 
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reckoned  to  Aria,  and  that  on  the  Lower  Helmend  being  sepa- 
rated off,  and  forming  the  new  province  of  Sacastan^.  The  chief 
town  of  Zarangia  was  Frophthasia. 

XV.  Sacastani\a.y  south  of  Zarangia,  corresponding  to  the  S^es- 

tan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  now  known  as  Seistan. 

Its   chief   cities  were    Sigal  and  Alexandropolis. 

Sacastan^  (i.e.  the  land  of  the  Sa«e)  had  probably 

been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Scyths  in  the  interval  between 

Alexander's  conqnesta  and  the  formation  of  the  Parthian  Empire. 

xvi.  Arachosia  (or  '  White  India,'  as-  the  Parthians  called  it) 

seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  country  known  by  the 

:  to  the  Pefsians.    (See  p.  i8.)    It  lay 

responded  nearly  with  the 

modem   Kandahar.     The  capital  was  Alexandropolis,  on  the 

Arachotus  (Arghand-ab).     Its  other  chief  cities  were  Demetrias, 

Pharsana,  and  Parabest^. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PARTHIAN  EMPIRE. 

FIBST   FEBIOD. 

From  the  FoundaHon  of  Ihe  Kttigdom,  about  ac.  250,  to  the  Creation  ^ 
the  Empire  by  Mithridates  or  Arsacef  VI,  about  B.C.  174. 

SourceB.  The  sources  for  the  history  of  Parthia  are  scanty  and  scattered. 
Of  native  sources,  we  possess  only  a  very  incomplete  series  of  cmns,  generally 
without  dates  and  without  the  special  name  of  the  king ;  and  a  few  mutilated 
inscriptions.  No  classical  author,  so  far  as  we  -know,  ever  treated  of  the 
history  of  Parthia  as  a  whole ;  and  few  ever  made  Parthian  history,  in  any  of 
its  portions,  even  a  special  subject  of  attention.  Arrian's  Paribica  was 
a  mere  account  of  the  Parthian  War  of  Trajan,  written  from  a  Roman  point 
of  view;  and  of  this  wort  there  only  remain  about  twenty  short  fragments. 
(See  the  fragments  collected  in  C.  Muller's  Fragmmta  Hut.  Gnuortan, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  586-591).  Strabo's  account  of  the  Parthian  manners  and  customs 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Hhtorical  Memalrj,  and  the  second  book  of  his  Cenlimo' 
tim  qf  Peljbiuj  would  have  been  most  Interesting;  but  these  wotks have  wholly 
perished.  The  extant  writer  who  tells  us  most  about  the  Parthians  is  H'STIN; 
but  this  careless  historian  has  most  imperfectly  reported  his  authority,  Tkogl'S 
PoHPF.ius,  and  needs  perpetual  correction.  For  the  earlier  history  we  are 
reduced  to  scattered  notices  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  Justin,  Polybivs,  Lucuk, 
and  Phi-egon  of  Tralles;  for  the  middle  portion,  from  the  time  of 
Phraates  111  to  Vonones  1,  we  have  Appian  in  his  Mitbridatua  and  Striata, 
Justin,  Plutarch  in  his  L'niei  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Antony,  Josephus  in  his  Anliqultates  Judaica,  and  Dio  CassiuS  (bks.  xxsv.- 
Iv.) ;  for  the  later  history,  from  Vonones  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchyt 
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our  authorities  are  Tacitus  in  his  Armals,  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Hero- 
dun,  the  Ritiorix  Augniim  Scr'flortt,  and,  above  all,  Dio  (bks.  Ivi.-lxxviii.). 

Modem  works  treating  specially  on  the  subject  of  Parthian  history  are  not 
very  numerous.     The  following  deserve  special  mention : — 

Foy-VailLANT,  J.,  AriaeidarutH  Impfrium,  live  Regum  Parlbomm  Histaria 
aJJidem  nsmitmatum  aecemmodata.     Parisiis,  1715;  ^to. 

Du  FOUH  DE  LONGUEBUC,  jimalei  Arsacidanm.     Argentorat.,  171a !  4*0- 

RiCKTER,  C.  F.,  Hiitariicb-tritiscber  Feriutb  uBer  ^  ArjadJen  tmd  Satsa- 
niden- DyiinitieH.     GiittiDgen,  1S04  ;  8vO. 

Tychsen,  T.  C,  Caatmmtatierui  de  mimmu  Pcrsarum  et  Anaeiianim,  pub- 
lished in  the  Cammmtatioitei  novm  Societat.  Scient,  Catting.,  vols.  i.  aud  iii. 

RawlinSON,  G.,  Tbc  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarcly,  or  tbe  Geograpiy,  Hiiteiy, 
and  Antiquitiet  of  Parthia.     London,  1B7}  ;  Svo. 

Abstracts  of  the  history  are  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  DUtionary  qf  Greek  and 
Raman  Bicgrapby,  sub  voc.  Arsacid^,  and  by  Mr.  CLINTON  In  his  Fasti 
Romani.    Oiford,  1845-50;  i  vols.  4to.    (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  24J-150.) 

I.  Parthia,  which,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
formed  a  portion  only  of  a  lai^e  satrapy  extendi!^  from  the 
Iranic  desert  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  from  the  Caspian  Fomidati<». 
to  Samarcand,  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  Per-  .  "'^ 
sian  period  to  have  constituted  a  satrapy  by  itself  about 
(or  with  the  mere  addition  of  Hyrcania),  in  which  "^" 
condition  it  was  continued  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Tranquillity  was  preserved  till  about  B.C,  250,  when  the  weakness 
of  Antiochus  Theus,  and  the  success  of  the  Bactrian  rebellion 
(see  p.  305),  encouraged  the  Parthians  to  rise  against  their 
Greek  masters,  and  to  declare  themselves  an  independent  people, 
Thdr  leader  in  the  revolt  was  a  certain  Arsaces.  This  person 
was  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Scythian  Dahx  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ochus,  who  migrated  into  Parthia,  and  obtaining  the 
ascendancy  In  the  country,  raised  their  general  to  the  position  of 
King.  There  was,  probably,  sufficient  affinity  between  the  im- 
migrant Dahae  and  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  r^on  for  the 
two  races  readily  to  coalesce ;  both  appear  to  have  been  Tura- 
nian ;  and  the  Dahx  were  30  completely  absorbed  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  them  in  the  subsequent  history.  The  names  of 
'Parthia'  and  ' Parthian '  prevailed  ;  and  the  whole  nation  pre- 
sents to  us  one  uniform  type. 

3.  This  type  is  one   of   a   low  and   coarse  character.     The 
manners  of  the  Parthians,  even  at  the  height  of  thdr    Character  of 
power,   had  a  tinge  of  Tatar  barbarism.     Their    *«P~pl=- 
mimetic  art  was  rude,  compared,  not  only  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
but  even  of  the  Persians.    In  their  architecture  they  imitated  the 
heavy  and  massive  constructions  of  the  Babylonians,    Their  ap- 
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pearance  was  repulsive.  They  were  treacherous  in  war,  indolent 
and  unrefined  in  peace.  Still  they  possessed  qualities  which 
fitted  them  to  become  a  ruling  nation.  They  were  brave,  enter- 
prising, and  fond  of  war ;  while  they  had  also  a  certain  talent  for 
organisation  and  administration.  They  are  not  ill-represented 
by  the  modern  TiMcs,  who  are  allied  to  them  in  race,  and  rule 
over  some  of  the  same  countries. 

3.  Arsaces,  the  first  king,  reigned,  we  are  told,  only  two  years, 
probably  from  B.C.  350  to  248.    He  occupied  himself  chiefly  in 

consolidating  his  dominion  over  the  Parthians  them- 

Ait'Ss*!,     selves,  many  of  whom  resisted  his  authority,     Anti- 

mo"m«     '^^^  Theus,  whose  rule  he  had  subverted,  seems  to 

have  made  no  effort  to  recover  his  hold  on  Parthia, 

being  too  much  engaged  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus. 

(See  above,  p.  222.)    Arsaces,  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  in 

battle. 

4.  The  first  Arsaces  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Tiridates, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  his  original  revolt.     He  took  the  title  of 

Reign  of  Arsaccs  after  his  brother's  death  ;  and  the  practice 
Arsaces  II  [hus  begun  passed  into  a  custom,  which  continued 
about  ■.c. '  to  the  very  close  of  the  Empire.  Tiridates,  or 
348-814.  Arsaces  II,  reigned  thirty-four  years,  from  B.C.  248 
to  214.  He  made  himself  master  of  Hyrcania,  probably  about 
B.C.  240,  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the  hostility  both  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  whom  he  deprived  of  a  province,  and  of 
Diodotus  I  of  Bactria,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
power  of  his  neighbour.  Callinicus  and  Diodotus,  accordingly, 
made  common  cause ;  and  the  former  led  an  expedition  against 
Tiridates,  B.C.  237,  which  alarmed  him  so  that  at  first  he  fled 
from  Parthia  into  Scythia,  Diodotus  I,  however,  dying  and  being 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Diodotus  II,  Tiridates  found  a  means  of 
breaking  up  the  alliance,  and  drew  over  the  Bactrian  prince  to 
his  side.  A  great  battle  followed ;  and,  Callinicus  being  signally 
defeated,  Parthian  independence  was  regarded  as  at  length  fully 
established. 

In  Justin's  Bptieme  of  the  History  of  Tmpis  Pompetus  the  acts  of  the  first 
and  second  Arsaces  are  a5sig:ied  to  a  single  monarch.  He  b  to  be  corrected 
from  SvNCELLUS  who  followed  Arrun, 

5.  Tiridates  was  succeeded  by  a  sOn,  whose  name  is  uncertain, 
but  who  reigned  as  Arsaces  III.    Pursuing  the  aggressive  policy 
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of  his  father,  he  overran  Eastern  Media,  and  threatened  to  c 
quer  the  entire  province,  about  B,c.  214,     Antiochus 


Hecatompyius,  and  pursuing  him  into  HyrcanJa, 
there  brought  him  to  an  engagement,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Arsaces  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  the  Syrian 
monarch,  finding  the  conquest  of  the  new  kingdom  impossible, 
came  to  terms  with  his  foe,  confirmii^  him  in  the  possession  of 
both  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  but  probably  requiring  him  to  furnish 
a  contingent  to  his  projected  Eastern  expedition,  B.C.  206.  It  is 
uncertain  how  lot^  Arsaces  III  lived  after  this ;  but  the  best 
authorities  assign  him  a  reign  a  little  short  of  twenty  years — from 
about  B.C.  214  to  196. 

6.  Priapatius  (Arsaces  IV)  now  became  king,  and  reigned  for 
fifteen  years — from  about  B.C.  196  to  i8r.     He  appears  to  have 
been  an  unwarlike  prince,  and  to  have  been  content      r^j     „[■ 
with  maintaining,  without  any  attempt  to  extend,  his     Priapaiius 
dominions.    The  Bactrian  monarchs  of  this  period     abo^Lo. 
were  aggressive  and  powerful  (see  p.  307),  which     i^s-iai. 
may  in  part  account  for  this  pause  in  the  Parthian  conquests. 
Priapatius  left  three  sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Phraates,  succeeded  him, 

7.  Phraates  I  (Arsaces  V)  had  a  short  reign,  probably  from 
about  B.C.  181  to  174.     Nothing  is  known  of  him  excepting  that 
he  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  the      Rej_  ^f 
Mardi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  El-     Pl>raatesl 
burz,  and,  though  he  had  many  children,  left  his     about  b.c.  ' 
crown  to  his  brother,  Mithridates,  whom  he  regarded      isi-w*. 
as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  kingly  office.    Mithridates  justified  this 
opinion  by  the  extensive  conquests  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  the  next  section.     He  transformed  the  small  kingdom 
which   he   received   from  Phraates  into  a  vast  and  flourishing 
Empire,  and  established  the  governmental  system  on  which  that 
Empire  was  thenceforth  administered. 
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From  the  Foundation  of  the  Empire  by  Milhridales  /,aiouis.c.  174,  lo  tie 
Commencement  0/ tht  Wars  with  the  Romaxs,  B.C.  54. 

I.  The  Parthian  dominion  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  territory  between  the  Caspian  Gates  on  the  one 

Reien  of     hand  and  the  districts  of  Aria  (Herat)  and  Margiana 
Mithridaies  I  (Merv)  upon  the  other.    The  neighbouring  Bactria, 

»Wt  1.0.  '  with  its  Greek  princes  (see  pp.  306,  307),  and  its 

174-186.  semi-Greek  civilisation,  had  been  a  far  more  power- 
ful state,  and  had  probably  acted  as  a  constant  checlc  upon  the 
aspirations  of  its  weaker  sister.  Conscious  of  their  weakness-  the 
Parthian  monarchs  had  cultivated  good  relations  with  the  Bac- 
trians ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  no  war  had  hitherto  broken  out 
between  the  conterminous  powers.  But  with  the  accession  of 
Mithridates  I  (Arsaces  VI)  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end. 
The  Bactrian  princes  were  about  this  time  directing  their  arms 
towards  the  East,  bent  on  establishing  their  authority  in  Affghan- 
istan  and  North-Westem  India.  It  would  seem  that  while  their 
main  strength  was  employed  in  this  quarter,  the  provinces  nearer 
home  were  left  without  adequate  defence,  and  tempted  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Parthians,  Mithridates  I,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Eucratidas  of  Bactria,  began  aggressions  on  the  Bactrian 
kingdom,  probably  soon  after  his  accession.  Success  attended  his 
efforts,  and  he  deprived  Eucratidas  of  at  least  two  provinces.  A 
few  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  164,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  West  After  a  protracted  stru^le,  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  Media  to  obedience.  He  then  conquered 
Susiana,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  extending  his  dominion  on  this 
side  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Nor  did  these 
gains  content  him.  Afterthedeathof  Eucratidas  (about  B.C.  160), 
he  resumed  his  war  with  the  Bactrians,  and  completely  destroyed 
their  kingdom.  In  vain  did  these  unfortunately  isolated  Greeks 
implore  the  help  of  their  Syrian  brethren.  Demetrius  Nicator, 
who  in  B.C.  140  endeavoured  to  relieve  them,  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Mithridates,  who  retained  him  in  captivity  till 
his  own  death,  about  B.c.  136. 
The  Indian  conquests  of  Mithridates  I,  which  rest  on  the  anthoritf  of 
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extremely  doubtful.  Trogus  appears  to  have  known 

2.  The  satrapial  system,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Persians,  and  continued  by  Alexander  and  his  successors,  was  not 
that  adopted  by  Mithridates  in  the  organisation  of  Organbaiioa 
bis  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  reverted  to  the  of  the  Empire, 
older  and  simpler  plan,  which  prevailed  in  the  East  before  the  rise 
of  the  Persians  to  power.  This  was  to  allow  each  nation  to  have 
its  own  native  king,  its  own  laws  and  usages,  and  simply  to 
require  the  subjection  of  all  these  monarchs  to  the  chief  of  the 
rulii^  nation  as  lord  paramount,  or  feudal  head.  Hence  the  title 
'  King  of  kings,'  so  common  on  the  Parthian  coins  from  the  time 
of  Mithridates.  Each  'king'  was  bound  to  furnish  a  contingept 
of  troops  when  required,  and  likewise  an  annual  tribute ;  but 
otherwise  they  were  independent. 

3.  The  constitution  underwhich  the  Parthians  themselves  were 
ruled  was  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy.  Thekingwas  permanently 
advised  by  two  councils,  one  consisting  of  the  mem-  Constitution 
bers  of  his  own  royal  house,  the  other  of  the  great  °^  ["anhia. 
men  (^^un-avfi),  comprising  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (the  <Toi^i  and  the  tiayot).  The  monarchy  was 
elective,  the  kings,  however,  being  necessarily  taken  from  the 
family  of  the  Arsadd^  When  the  megistanes  had  nominated 
a  monarch,  the  right  of  placing  the  diadem  on  his  head  belonged 
to  the  Surena,  or  Field-Marshal.  The  megistattes  claimed  a 
right  to  depose  a  monarch  who  displeased  them  ;  but  any  attempt 
to  exercise  this  privilege  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  civil  war,  and  it 
was  force,  not  law,  which  determined  whether  the  prince  should 
retain  or  forfeit  his  crown. 

4.  The  Parthians  affected,  in  the  main,  Persian  customs.  The 
same  state  and  dignity  were  maintained  by  the  Arsacidx  as  by 
the  AchaEmenidse.    The  court  migrated  at  different  ,,  , 

"  Manneis  and 

seasons  of  the  year  to   Ctesiphon,  Ecbatana,  and      customs. 
Hyrcania.    Polygamy  was  practised  on  a  large  scale,  '    '^' 

not  only  by  the  monarch,  but  by  the  nobles.  Luxury,  however, 
was  at  no  time  carried  to  the  same  extent  by  the  Parthians  as  it 
had  been  by  the  Persians ;  the  former  continued  to  the  last  a  rude, 
coarse,  vigorous  people.  In  some  few  respects  they  adopted  Greek 
manners,  as  in  the  character  of  their  coins  and  the  legends  upon 
them,  which  are  Greek  from  first  to  last,  and  evidently  imitated 
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from  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidse.  Their  mimetic  art  shows  also 
Grecian  influences ;  but  it  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

5.  The  founder  of  the  Empire,  Mithridates  I,  was  succeeded 
upon  the  throne  by  his  son,  Phraates  II,  who  is  known  as  Arsaces 

Reign  of  VII,  and  reigned  about  nine  or  ten  years,  from  about 
Phraaiea  II  B.C.  136  to  127-  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  seems 
B.C.  "  to  have  been  quiet  and  peaceful ;  but  about  B.C.  129, 
186127.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  reigned  over  Syria,  undertook 
an  expedition  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  his  brother, 
Demetrius,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Parthians.  Success  at 
first  attended  his  efforts.  Phraates  was  defeated  in  three  battles, 
and  Babylonia  was  recovered  by  the  Syrians.  Ageneral  disposition 
to  revolt  showed  itself  among  the  Parthian  feudatories.  Phraates, 
reduced  to  straits,  released  Demetrius  and  sent  him  into  Syria  (see 
p.  228),  while  at  the  same  time  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Turanian 
hordes  who  bordered  his  northern  frontier.  Before  these  allies, 
however,  could  arrive,he  had  brought  the  Syrian  monarch  into  diffi- 
culties, attacked  and  overpowered  his  army  in  its  winter  quarters, 
and  slain  Sidetes  himself  in  a  battle.  He  now  determined  to 
invade  Syria ;  but  the  Turanians,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked,  dis- 
contented with  their  treatment,  attacked  him.  A  war  with  these 
nomades  followed,  in  which  Phraates  was  unsuccessful.  His  army, 
composed  in  part  of  captured  Greeks,  played  him  false ;  and  he 
himself  fell  in  the  fight,  about  B.C  127. 

6.  On  the  death  of  Phraates  II,  his  uncle,  Artabanus,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne.    The  Syrian  wars  now  entirely  ceased,  no  effort 

Reien  of      being  made  by  the  Seleucidz,  after  the  death  of 
A'*»'™J°=     Sidetes,  to  recover  their  Eastern  provinces.    But  the 
about  B.C.   '  place  of  this  enemy  was  taken  by  one  more  formi- 
187-124.     j^ijjg     -j-jjg  Turanian  races  of  the  tract  beyond  the 
Oxus  had  been  long  increasing  in  power.   Their  incursions  across 
the  river,  in  some  of  which  they  reached  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
Proper,  were  constant.    We  have  seen  that  Phraates  II,  alarmed 
at  the  attack  of  Sidetes,  called  them  in  to  his  aid,  and  afterwards 
lost  his  life  in  a  war  with  them.    The  same  fate  befell  his  suc- 
cessor.   In  an  engagement  with  a  Turanian  tribe  called  Tochari, 
he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died, 
about  B.C.  1 24. 

7.  Artabanus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  II,  who  is 
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known  as  Arsaces  IX.  He  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince, 
whose  achievements  procured  him  the  epithet  of  'the  Great.' 
He  effectually  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  northern  Rdni  of 
nomades,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  engagements ;  ^i'*^  ™J^ 
and,  in  a  long  series  of  wars,  he  extended  the  about  b.c.  ' 
Parthian  power  in  many  directions.  At  length  he  ***-S9- 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Armenian  king,  Ortoadistus  (Arta- 
vasdes?),  who  was  compelled  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  for  his 
observance  of  which  he  gave  hostages,  among  them  Tigranes,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Tigranes  induced  the  Parthian  monarch 
to  aid  him  in  gaining  the  Armenian  throne,  by  undertaking  to 
cede  to  him  a  part  of  Armenia  ;  and  this  cession  took  place  about 
B.C.  9$.  But  here  the  successes  of  Mithridates  came  to  an  end. 
Tigranes,  having  become  king  of  Armenia,  declared  war  against 
his  benefactor,  recovered  the  ceded  territory,  invaded  Farthia 
itself,  conquered  Adiabfini,  and  forced  the  kings  of  Atropatfini 
and  Gordy£n^  to  become  his  tributaries,  about  B.C  90  to  87. 
(See  above,  p.  303.)  Soon  after  this  Mithridates  seems  to  have 
died,  after  a  reign  which  must  have  exceeded  thirty-five  years. 

The  first  contact  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Romans  occurred  b  this  reign, 
Mithridates'  envoy,  Orobazus,  having  had  an  interview  with  Sulla,  the  Sena- 
torian  Commissioiier  in  Asia,  b.c.  91. 

8.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mithri- 
dates II.   The  list  of  Trogus,  as  reported  by  Justin,  is  here  faulty ; 
and  from  the  incidental  notices  of  other  writers,  the     uncertain 
succession  of  the  kings  can  only  be  determined  con-    ^'^'^^^^* 
jecturally.     It  is  usual  to  place  after  Mithridates  II       re^  of 

a  certain  Mnasciras,  who  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as   z^^^™, 
a  Parthian  monarch.   But  there  is  no  evidence  that      abont  b,c 
Mnasciras  followed  immediately  after  Mithridates  II,       ^'    * 
or  even  that  he  reigned  at  this  period.     The  next  king  whom 
we  can  positively  place  after  Mithridates  II  is  Sanatroeces,  who 
mounted  the  throne,  about  B.c.  76. 

9.  Sanatroeces  {Arsaces  XI),  at  the  age  of  eighty,  became  king 

of  Parthia  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sacauracae,  one  , 

•    Rcien  of 
<rf  the  Turanian  tribes  of  the  north.    He  reigned    s«naticecei. 
seven  years  only,  from  about  B.C.  76  to  69.    He      ^^^j^-^ 
was  contemporary  with  Tigranes  of  Armenia  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  and  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  war 
with  the  former ;  but  the  particulars  of  this  contest  are  unknown. 
O  o 
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The  name  of  tliis  khig  appears  in  ttis  classical  writers  under  various  fonns, 
as  Sintruces,  Sintricus,  and  Sinatruces.  But  the  native  form,  as  appears  bf  a 
coin,  is  Sanatnxces  ^taarpaxtfi). 

10.  Phraates,  son  of  Sanatroeces,  succeeded  him,  and  took  the 
title  of  0m's  ('  God '}.  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  moment  when 

Reipi  of     the  Mithridatic  War  entered  on  a  new  phase,  the 
PhraaiM  III  josscs  of  the  Pontic  monarch  havin?  forced  him  to 

(Ar»ces  XII),         ,  ,  .       .  -      ,  i  ,    t^ 

a.c  seek  a  refuge  in  Armenia  (see  p.  397),  and  Rome 
'*"*'*■  being  about  to  transfer  the  struggle  into  this  quarter, 
he  was  naturally  drawn  into  the  contest.  Both  sides  sought  his 
alliance ;  but  it  was  not  till  Pompey  took  the  direction  of  the 
war,  B.C.  66,  that  the  Parthian  monarch  desisted  from  an  attitude 
of  neutrality.  He  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
while  Pompey  pressed  Mithridates  with  all  his  forces,  Phraates 
made  an  attack  upon  Tigranes.  The  diversion  determined  the 
Mithridatic  War  in  favour  of  Rome ;  but,  as  usual,  when  her 
object  was  gained,  the  great  Republic  repaid  assistance  with  in- 
gratitude. Tigranes  was,  in  B.C.  5^,  aided  by  the  Romans  ag<unst 
Phraates.  The  province  of  GordySn^,  which  Phraates  had  reco- 
vered, was  retaken  by  the  Romans  and  assigned  to  Armenia.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Parthian  king  remonstrated.  Pompey  was 
inexorable ;  and  Phraates,  about  B.C.  (t%  came  to  terms  with  Ti- 
granes. Shortly  afterwards  (b.C.  60),  he  died,  poisoned,  as  was 
reputed,  by  his  two  sons,  Mithridates  and  Orodes. 

By  the  results  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  the  Roman  and  Parthian  Empires 
became  conterminous.  Rome  absorbed  Syria  (see  p.  ijo),  which  bordered  on 
the  Parthian  province  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates  flowing  between  them. 
Hence  collision  between  the  two  great  powers  became  imminent. 

1 1.  Mithridates,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Phraates  III,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Tigranes  I  having  died  in  Armenia,  and  Artavasdes, 

Reign  of  his  second  son,  having  sdzed  the  throne,  Mithri- 
Mithridata  ni  dates  became  ei^aged  in  a  war  with  Armenia  on 
B.C.  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law,  Tigranes,  the  eldest  son 
00-^6.  qj-  jj^g  jj^jg  Icing.  His  efforts,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  had  no  effect  but  to  alienate  Artavasdes.  Afler  a 
rrfgn  of  a  few  years,  Mithridates  was  deposed  by  the  Parthian 
nobles  (see  above,  \  3) ;  and,  though  he  muntained  himself  for 
some  considerable  time  in  Babylon,  he  was  at  last  captured  and 
put  to  death.  Orodes,  his  brother,  whom  the  Parthians  had  made 
king  in  his  room,  succeeded  him,  abDut  B.c.  55i 
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THIBD  FREtlOD. 

From  the  Commeneemeni  0/  lie  Wan  wUh  Stmt,  bx.  54,  lo  Ihe  Dtstnielion 
ofOu  Parthian  Empirt  by  iht  Persians,  aj>.  a  16. 

1,  The  a^jresMve  policy  systematically  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Republic  rendered  a  war  with  Parthta  the  natural  sequel  to  the 
victories    over    Mithridates    and    Tigranes.      The 

stni^le  with  these  princes  had  revealed  to  Rome      Oro§e«°l 
the  existence  of  an  Oriental  power  greater  and  richer  (Ajmcm  XIV). 

,  ,        „  *  .  1     .       ■      .  Expedition 

than  either  Pontus  or  Armenia;  and  the  jealousy,     ofCnasug, 
as  well  as  the  cupidity,  of  the  Republic  was  stirred       s^^g 
by  the  revelation.    No  special  grounds  of  complaint 
or  quarrel  were  regarded  as  necessary  before  the  war  could  be 
commenced.     It  was  enough  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it 
seemed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Rome  to  increase  her  Empire 
at  the  expense  of  Parthia.     War  was  declared  without  even  a 
pretext,  B.c.  55,  and  in  the  following  year  Crassus  attacked 
Orodes. 

The  failure  of  the  eKpeditkm  of  Crassns  (see  p.  43S)  w^  owing.  In  part  to 
his  age  and  incapacity,  in  part  to  an  undue  contempt  of  the  Parthian  prowess. 
It  was  only  by  bitter  experience  that  the  Ranuns  leamt  to  respect  uie  Par- 
thiana  as  soldiers,  and  to  regard  them  as  greatly  superior  to  most  other 
Orientals. 

2.  The  immediate  result  of  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Crassus 
was  the  advance  of  the  Farthians  across  the  Euphrates.  In  B,C.  5a, 
and  again  in  the  year  after,  Pacorus,  the  son  of     p„  i^,^ 
Orodes,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  well-appointed    eipe<i'ti<?ns 
army,  crossed  from  Mesopotamia  into   Syria,  and     b.c.63-6i1 
ravaged  the  Roman  territory  far  and  wide.    Upper    *°^  "^*- 
Syria  was  overrun,  Cilicia  invaded,  Antioch  and  Antigoneia  threat- 
ened, the  Roman  general,  Bibulus,  defeated.     Cassius,  however, 
gained  certain  successes ;  and  suspicion  having  been  thrown  upon 
the  loyalty  of  Pacorus,  Orodes  recalled  him,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  within  the  Euphrates.    But  eleven  years  later  he  made  a 
second  advance.    Once  more  Pacorus,  this  time  assisted  by  the 
Roman  refugee,  Labienus,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  B.C.  40,  and  in- 
vaded the  Syrian  presidency.    A  Roman  army,  under  Decidius 

00  a 
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Saxa,  was  destroyed  ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Sidon,  Ptolemals,  were 
occupied  ;  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plundered,  and  Antigonus 
set,  as  Parthian  viceroy,  upon  the  throne  (see  p.  $i^)■  The  Par- 
thians  were  complete  masters  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine ; 
and  proceeded  to  invade  Asia  Minor,  occupying  the  whole  south 
coast  as  far  as  Caria,  and  sending  their  plundering  bands  into 
Ionia  and  the  Roman  '  Asia.'  At  this  point,  however,  their  pro- 
gress was  stayed,  and  reverses  began  to  befal  them.  Ventidius 
defeated  and  slew  Labienus  in  B.c,  59,  and  gained  a  similar  success 
over  Pacorus  in  the  next  year.  The  Parthians  retired  from  Syria, 
never  to  recover  it,  and  henceforth  were  content  for  the  most 
part  to  resist  the  attacks  and  agressions  of  the  Romans. 

3.  The  death  of  Orodes  followed  closely  upon  this  defeat,  B.c,  37. 
He  dther  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Pacorus,  or  was  murdered  by 

Deaih  of      Phraatcs,  the  son  whom  he  had  put  forward  as  his  suc- 

Orodes  and    cessor  when  he  heard  of  Pacorus'  decease.   Phraatcs 

Phiaatcs  IV,   IVsuccecded  himand  reigned  as  Arsaces  XV.  Against 

ExDct^drm     **'"*  ■^"'^"y' ""  ^■^'  Z^>  '^  ^^  great  expedition,  (For 

of  Anton;,    this,  see  p.  451,)    Once  more  on  Parthian  soil  the 

'■"■  '*■      Romans  were  completely  baffled  ;  and  the  retreat  of 

Antony  was  almost  as  disastrous  as  that  of  the  army  of  Crassus. 

The  Parthian  power  issued  from  these  early  contests  with  Rome 

intact ;  each  side  held  its  own ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Euphrates 

was  to  be  a  permanent  barrier  which  the  Terminus  of  neither 

nation  could  cross. 

4.  An  uninteresting  period  of  the  Parthian  history  now  sets  in, 
Rome  and  Parthia  abstain  equally  from  direct  attacks  upon  each 

other,  while  each  eadeavours  to  obtain  a  predomi- 

ParthianhUiory.nant  influence  in  Armenia,  which  alternately  leans 

'tol^  11^    on  one  or  other  of  the  two  powers.  "  Troubles  are 

excited  by  the  Romans  within  the  Parthian  royal 
family ;  and  almost  every  reign  exhibits  one  or  more  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  who  disturb  and  sometimes  expel  the  legitimate 
monarch.  This  period  lasted  150  years — from  the  retreat  of  An- 
tony, B.C.  36,  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Trajan,  A.D.  114.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  succession  of  the 
kings  during  this  space. 

Iilne  of  Kings  from  Fhraates  TV  to  ChosroU,  B.C.  j8  to  A.n.  107. 
Phraates  IV  (Arsaces  XVJ  reigned  from  B.C.  38  to  B.C.  9.  He  was  anm^ 
\>j  a  pretender  named  T[ndates,  whom  Augustus  encouraged,  and  was  finallr 
murdered  by  his  female  slave,  Thennusa,  whom  he  bad  married.    Pfaraataces, 
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the  son  of  Phraates  IV  and  this  Thermusa,  succeeded  as  Arsaces  XVI.  He 
reigned  only  a  few  yean,  being  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians,  who  gave  the 
crown  to  a  certain  Orodes,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  whose  exact  rela- 
tionship to  the  preceding  monarchs  is  unknown.  Orodes  1 1  (Arsaces  XVII) 
reigned  for  a  few  months  only,  being  put  to  death  about  A.D.  jgOn  account 
of  his  cruelty.  The  Partbians  then  sent  to  Rome  for  Vonones,  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Phraates  IV,  who  was  sent  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  ruled  from 
about  A.D.  4  to  i6,  as  Arsaces  XVIII,  when  he  was  compelled  to  yield  his 
crown  to  another  member  of  the  royal  family,  Artabanus.  Artabanus  II 
(Arsaces  XIX)  held  the  throne  from  about  A.D.  i6  to  43.  His  reign  was 
stormy,  troubled  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  by  pretendera  whom 
Tiberius  supported,  and  by  rebellions  of  the  tributary  monarchs.  At  his  death, 
war  broke  out  between  two  of  his  sons,  Gotarzes  and  Vardanes,  who  both 
claimed  the  kingdom.  Vardanes,  the  younger,  was  successful  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  and  reigned  as  Arsaces  XX,  from  about  a.d.  43  to  46,  when  Gotarzes 
renewed  the  fight,  and  the  Parthians,  deserting  Vardanes,  slew  him  and  made 
Gotarzes  king.  Gotarzes  (Arsaces  XXI)  held  the  throne  from  A.D.  46  to  51. 
The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  a  war  with  the  pretender,  Meherdates,  son  of 
Vonones  I,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans,  but  fell  ^ter  a  short  contest. 
Gotanes  himself  died  soon  afterwards,  probably  by  a  natural  death.  The 
next  king  was  Vonones  II  (Arsaces  XXII).  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
Eamily,  and  had  governed  Media  AtropatSni  under  Gotarzes,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  near  relation.  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  a  few  months,  was 
unmaiied  by  any  important  event.  Vologeses  I  (Arsaces  XXIII),  the  eldest 
of  bis  sons,  succeeded  him.  He  reigned  for  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years, 
^m  about  A.D,  51  to  7S,  and  was  contemporary  with  six  Roman  Emperors, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otbo,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian.  The  contention 
between  Rome  and  Parthia,  with  resptect  to  supremacy  over  Armenia,  came 
to  a  head  during  his  reign,  when  his  brother,  Tindates,  to  wbo^i  he  had  given 
the  Armenian  crown,  was  so  liarassed  by  the  Romans — more  especially  by 
Nero's  general,  Corbulo,  A.D.  56  to  64— that  he  consented  at  last  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  Parthia,  and  to  accept  the  Armenian  kingdom  from  Nero, 
which  he  held  thenceforth  as  a  Roman  fief,  A.n.  65.  After  this,  Parthia  re- 
mained at  peace  with  Rome  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  verr  little  is  known 
of  Its  condition.  Vologeses  seems  to  have  died  about  a.d.  7S.  He  left  two  sons, 
Pacorus  and  Chosroes,  the  elder  of  whom,  Pacorus,  succeeded  him.  Pacorus 
(Arsaces  XXIV),  who  succeeded  Vologeses,  reigned  from  about  A.D.  78  to  loB, 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  tliat  he  beautilied  Ctesiphon.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, about  A  J).  to8,  by  his  brother  Chosroiis,  In  whose  reign  the  Parthian 
history  again  becomes  important  and  interesting. 

5.  Chpsroes  (Arsaces  XXV},  on  obt^ning  the  crown,  proceeded 
almost  immediately  to  assert  the  authorityof  Parthia  over  Armenia 
by  deposing  the  reigning  monarch,  Exedares,  and         , 
placing  Exedares*  brother,  Parthamaslris,  the  son  of     chosroes, 
Pacorus,  upon  the  Armenian  throne.    This  act  was  ^^^^^^P' 
made  by  Trajan  an  excuse  for  his  Eastern  expedi-  Ei^ition  of 
tion,  a  part  of  his  great  scheme  of  conquest    (See        "'^' 
pp.  49i,49X.)  The  earlier  operations  of  the  Roman  Emperor  were 
altogether  successful ;  he  deprived  Parthamasiris  of  his  kingdom, 
and  made  Armenia  a  Roman  province,  without  a  struggle ;  he 
rapidly  overran  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  taking  the  cities  one 
after  another,  and  added  those  countries  to  the  Empire ;   he 
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pressed  southward,  took  Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon,  de- 
scended the  Tigris  to  the  sea,  and  received  the  submission  of 
MesSn6,  the  tract  upon  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  another  direction 
his  arms  penetrated  as  far  as  Susa.  But  it  was  easier  to  conquer 
than  to  hold.  Revolts  broke  out  in  the  countries  already  occupied, 
at  Seleuceia,  at  EdesSa,  at  Nisibis,  at  liatra,  and  elsewhere.  Trajan 
felt  that  hS  must  retire.  To  cover  the  ignominy  of  his  retreat,  he 
held  an  assembly  at  Ctesiphon,  and  placed  his  more  southern  con- 
quests under  the  sovereignty  of  a  mock  king,  an  Arsacid  named 
Parthamaspates.  His  other  conquests,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  he  maintained  and  strongly  garrisoned.  But  they 
continued  Roman  for  only  about  two  years  (A.D.  1 1  j  to  1 1 7).  The 
His  conanests  fi"'^.*^*  of  Hadrian  was  to  relinquish  the  whole  re- 
sbandooed  by  sults  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan,  and  to  withdraw 
the  legions  within  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  (see 
p.  493).  Chosroes  returned  to  his  capital,  Parthamaspates  quitting 
it  and  falling  back  on  his  Roman  friend^,  who  made  him  king  of 
Armenia.  The  Parthian  Empire  was  restored  to  its  old  limits ; 
and  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  Chosroes  and  Hadrian 
until  the  death  of  the  former,  probably  about  A.D.  130. 

6.  The  successor  of  Chosroes  was  Volc^eses  II  (Arsaces  XXVI), 
who  reigned  from  about  A.D.  130  to  149.    He  kept  the  peace  with 

Reign  of      Rome  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign,  though 

Voiogeses  II   sorely  tempted  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Ar- 

(Areaces  XXVI),  i  ■  i      i_     .  ,     .    ,       ..i  -.-  e 

A.D.  menia,  which   had   reverted   to  the   position  of  a 

180-149.      Roman  fief.    He  was  contemporary  with  Antoninus 

Pius.     The  only  important  event  of  his  reign  was  an  invasion  of 

Media  Atropat^n^  by  the  Alani,  who  were  becoming  formidable 

in  the  trSct  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.    Volc^eses 

bribed  these  enemies  to  retire. 

7.  His  successor  was  another  Vo]<^eses,  the  third  of  the  name, 
who  was  probably  his  son.  He  reigned  from  about  A.D.  149  to  191, 

Reign  of      During  the  lifetime  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  remained 

Vologra^m   at  peace  with  the  Romans  :  but  soon  after  the  acccs- 
(Arsaces  XXVII), 

•bout  Aj..  sion  of  M.  Aurelius  (b,c,  161)  he  provoked  a  war  by 
149-191.  invading  Armenia  for  the  purpose  of  severing  its 
connection  with  Rome.  At  the  outset  he  was  successful ;  Armenia 
was  occupied  ;  Severianus,  Roman  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  was 
defeated,  his  army  destroyed,  and  he  himself  slain ;  the  Parthian 
hordes  once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  devastation 
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into  Syria ;  but  tli^r  triumph  was  short-lived.  Venis  was  sent  to 
the  East ;  and  though  individually  he  did  nothing,  yet  bis  generals 
gained  great  advantages.  The  Parthians  were  driven  from  Syria 
and  Armenia ;  Mesopotamia  was  occupied ;  Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Babylon  taken ;  and  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon  burnt 
(a.d.  165).  Parthia  then  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  by  ceding 
Mesopotamia,  and  allowing  Armenia  to  return  to  the  position  of 
a  Roman  dependency  (see  p.  497).  Vologeses,  thus  humbled,  re- 
mained quiet  during  his  later  years,  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
M.  Aurelius  and  with  Commodus. 

8.  Vologeses  III  left  two  sons,  Volc^eses  and  Tiridates,  of  vriiom 
the  elder,  Vologeses,  succeeded  him.  This  prince,  having  unfof" 
tunately  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Pescemiius  k^j-,,  ^f 
Niger,  A.D.  193,  was  attacked  by  the  Roman  Em-  .^"'"^tJ^Jnn 
peror,  Septimius  Severus,3fter  he  had  defeated  Niger,  sbont  a^d. 
and  suffered  important  reverses.  The  Roman  army  i»l-20e. 
advanced  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  into  Assjrrjat 
and  occupied  Adiab^n^,  descended  the  river  in  ships  to  Ctesiphon, 
which  it  took  and  plundered,  captured  also  Seleuceia  and  Babylon, 
and  returned  without  suffering  any  worse  defeat  than  a  double 
repulse  from  the  walls  of  Hatra.  The  only  permanent  fruit  of  the 
campaign  was,  however,  the  addition  of  AdiabSn^,  or  Northern 
Assyria,  to  the  Empire,  which  the  Parthian  monarch  was  forced 
to  cede  to  his  adversary,  A,D.  199.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Volc^eses  IV,  excepting  that  be  left  several  sons,  and  that  he 
reigned  till  about  A.D.  208  or  309. 

Some  writers  (as  Clinton)  interpose  between  Vologeses  III  and  IV  a  ceHain 
Faconis,  whose  name  exists  upon  a  coin,  with  a  date  equivalent  to  a.d.  198. 
But  as  it  seems  certain  from  Dio  that  a  Vologeses,  and  not  a  Facorus,  was  the 
opponent  of  SeTerus  in  that  year,  and  almost  certain  tbat  the  same  Vologeses  . 
Uved  on  into  the  reign  of  Caracallus,  we  must  regard  Pacorus  as  a  pretender, 
who,  when  Vologeses  IV  was  driven  from  his  capital,  claimed  the  throne. 

9.  Upon  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV,  a  contention  arose  between 

his  two  sons,  Artabanus  and  Volc^eses,  with  respect  to  the  sue 

cession.     At  first  Volc^eses  was  acknowledged  by      Reign  of 

Rome ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  Caracallus,  when  he,  ,^°'°e«e?,  V  . 
.  ,       '  .  ,  .  ,    «  ,     (Aisaces  XXIX), 

Wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Parthia,  sent  to  de-     about  *.d. 
mand  the  surrender  of  the  two  refugees,  Tiridates     ^oeaio. 
and  Antiochus.  Vologeses  refused ;  but,  when  he  was  threatened 
with  invasion,  yielded,  a.d.  415.    Soon  after  this,  he  must  have 
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ceased  to  reign,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  western  provinces,  for  we 
find  Caracallus,  in  A.D.  315,  negotiating  with  Artabanus. 

10.  Artabanus  (Arsaces  XXX),  the  last  king  of  Farthia, 
seems  to  have  been  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV  and  a  brother  of 

Reign  of  Vologeses  V.  He  reigned  from  A.D.  %\$  to  aa6. 
Artabamus  III  Caracallus,  bent  on  a  Parthian  campaign,  in  which 
(Arsaces  XXX).  .      ,     .,  ,  f   -6   > 

■bontA.D.  he  was  to  nval  Alexander,  sent,  m  A.D.  115,  to 
u^^^j.^"  of  demand  the  daughter  of  Artabanus  in  marriage, 
the  Empire.  Artabanus  be^ed  to  be  excused,  but  when  Cara- 
callus pressed  his  demand,  he  yielded,  and  the  Roman  Emperor 
approached  Ctesiphon  as  a  bridegroom.  All  the  city  went  out 
to  meet  him,  when  suddenly  he  fell  upon  the  multitude  with  his 
guards,  slew  many  thousands,  plundered  the  territory  far  and 
wide,  and  then  returned  by  way  of  Arbela  into  his  own  domi- 
nions. Having  wintered  at  Edessa  in  Osrhoeni,  he  was  pro- 
ceedii^  in  the  year  following  to  renew  his  attack,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Macrinus,  his  Prjetorian  prefect.  Macrinus 
then  carried  on  the  war  for  a  short  time,  but,  being  defeated  by 
Artabanus  near  Nisibis,  he  was  content  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  surrender  of  all  the 
Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  dominions  of 
the  Parthians  were  thus  once  more  extended  to  their  ancient 
limits,  and  Artabanus  had  even  reclaimed  and  exercised  the  old 
Parthian  suzerainty  over  Armenia,  by  appointing  his  own  brother 
to  be  king,  when  suddenly  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  south. 
The  Persians,  under  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Babek  or  Papak,  re- 
belled, after  four  centuries  of  subjection,  against  their  Parthian 
lords,  defeated  the  forces  of  Artabanus  in  three  great  battles, 
and  in  the  third  slew  that  king  himself.  The  Parthian  Empire 
came  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  A.D.  226,  when  it  had  given  few 
signs  of  internal  decay  or  weakness.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
New  Persian  Monarchy,  or  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidse,  which 
lasted  from  A.D.  226  to  641. 
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PART  III.    HISTORY  OF   LATER  PERSIA. 


Geographical  Limits  of  the  Sassanian  Empire. 

1.  The  geographical  limits  of  the  Sassanian  or  Later  Persian 
Empire  were  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Parthian,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  (^^f.^\  u^iu 
present  place  to  do  more  than  briefly  point  out  the  the  satne  as 
few  exceptions  that  existed  to  the  general  rule — the 
few  places  where  the  boundary-line  of  the  later  deviated  slightly 
from  that  of  the  earlier  kingdom.  In  following  out  this  subject, 
it  will  be  conveaieat  to  commence  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  northern  frontier,  and,  after  tracing  this  frontier  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  to  turn  southwards  along  the  Empire's  eastern 
and  then  along  its  southern  limits,  returning  by  the  western 
frontier  to  the  original  point  of  departure. 

%.  At  its  north-west  comer.  Later  Persia  included  two  tracts 
which  were  external  to  Parthia ;  viz.  Iberia  and  Albania.    Iberia 
lay  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Cyrus  River  (the    Exceptions. 
Kur),   between   the  Armenian  boundary  and   the      AlbanU 
Caucasus,  corresponding  to  the  more  western  portion      included, 
of  the  Russian  province  of  Georgia.     It  was  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous re^on,  but  well  watered,  and  containing  many  fertile 
valleys  and  some  rich  plains.     Albania  was  upon  the  lower  Cyrus, 
interposed  between  Iberia  and  the  Caspian.     It  was  a  much 
flatter  and  richer  tract  than  Iberia,  and  comprised  the  great  plain 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Kur  and  Aras  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
country  between  the  lower  Kur  and  the  Caucasus. 

3.  The  next  place  where  the  two  boundary-lines  ceased  to 
coincide  was  at  the  south  of  the  Caspian.  The  low  region 
between  the  Elburz  mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Ghilan 
known  now  as  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan,  which  had  e«:iaded— also 
belonged  to  Parthia,  was  occupied  during  most  of  '""  '""' 
the  Later  Persian  period  by  a  barbarous  race,  called  Koushans, 
who  claimed  to  be  independent  and  were  frequently  at  war  with 
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the  Sassanian  monarchs.  The  boundary  between  them  and 
Persia  was  the  crest  of  the  mountain-chain,  which  runs  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  degree  from  the  shore.  Here  therefore  the 
limits  of  the  Later  Persian  were  narrower  than  those  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom. 

4.  In  the  re^on  east  of  the  Caspian  there  was  also  a  diminu- 
tion of  territory.    The  limits  in  this  quarter  are  in  both  cases 

Loss  towaids  somcwhat  doubtful ;  but  it  seems  cert^  that  the 
the  north-east,  ^jij  Tatar  tribes,  more  especially  the  Ephthalites, 
had  penetrated  further  south  and  west  in  Sassanian  than  in 
Parthian  times.  Later  Persia  held  scarcely  any  territory  north 
of  the  Oxus,  and  probably  did  not  extend  eastward  beyond 
Long.  6<f  £.  from  Greenmch,  whereas  Parthia  seems  to  have 
extended  to  about  Long.  74°. 

5.  On  the  eastern  frontier  there  was  a  further  contraction 
between  the  36th  and  30th  puallels,  the  Indo-Scyths  hanng 

Anchoii&     established  themselves   in   Arachosia  (Kandahar) 
eidnded.     ^  ^^\\   ^s   in  Kabul  and   the  Punjab,  and  the 

Persian  dominion  reaching  at  no  time  any  further  than  Seistan 

and  the  sources  of  the  Heri-rud. 

6.  From  Seistan  to  the  inner  recess  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
southern  limits  of  the  two  Empires  seem  to  have  been  identical ; 

The  Sawad  but  at  this  point  there  was  once  more  a  diveigence. 
included,  -phg  jgtg,.  Persians  held  a  considerable  tract  west 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  which  had  been  left  to  the  Arabs  in 
Parthian  times.  This  tract  was  known  as  the  Sawad,  and  was 
well  watered  by  canals  and  branch-streams  from  the  Great  River, 
which  rendered  it  richly  productive.  It  contained  the  important 
towns  of  OboUa,  Cadesia,  Hira,  Kufa,  and  El-Lis. 

7.  From  about  Hit  to  the  junction  of  the  Khabourwith  the 
Euphrates,  the  frontier  line  of  both  states  was  once  more  the 

Exclusion  of  same,  being  formed  by  the  Euphrates  itself;  but 
M^^'!^U  whereas  Parthia  had,  until  the  year  a.d.  165,  be«i 
and  Armenia,  permanent  mistress  of  the  important  tract  between 
the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates,  later  Persia  was  content  with 
the  frontier  of  the  Khabour  and  relinquished  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  Romans.  Moreover  in  the  r^ion  north  of  this, 
much  of  Western  Armenia  was  simihtrly  relinquished,  the 
boundary-line  between  Per^  and  Rome  runrnr^  east  of  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Khabour  to  the  Caucasus  whereas  that 
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between  Parthia  and  Rome  had  run  north-west  to  Zeugma 
(Rum-Kaleh)  and  had  then  followed  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
to  near  Erzeroum, 

8.  Altc^ether,  the  Later  Persian  Empire  must  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  smaller  than  the  Parthian  when  at  its  greatest,  the 
gains  towards  the  north-west  (Iberia  and  Albania)  j^^^  maiief 
and  the  south-west  {the  Sawad)  not  being  sufficient  tlMn  the 
to  compensate  for  the  losses  in  the  west,  north,  and 
north-east^which  included  half  Armenia,  Osrhoen^,  Ghilan, 
and  Mazenderan,  much  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  and 
Arachosia  or  the  modem  Kandahar.  The  difference,  however, 
was  not  such  as  to  render  the  later  at  all  seriously  weaker  than 
the  earlier  monarchy ;  since  there  was  neither  any  important 
loss  of  resources,  nor  any  great  alteration  in  the  strat^c 
position. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATER  PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

PIIWT  FEBIOD. 

From  the  CommaKtmmi  of  Ihe  Etnpire,  b.c.  aati,  h  At  (lost  of  Ihe  First 
SirvggU  with  Romt,  aji.  376. 

Sonroes.  i.  Native.  These  are  scanty,  cDDsistlng  of  (o)  a  staatl  number 
of  rock-inscriptions,  and  (6)  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  coins.  The  in- 
scriptions, which  are  in  some  cases  bi][ngiial,  Sasanian  and  Greelc,  were  lint 
deciphered  by  M,  Silvestrb  De  Sact,  who  published  an  account  of  them  in 
his  Memoire  $ur  irvcrici  Aittiquitii  ie  la  Peru,  Paris,  1793.  More  recently 
they  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  in  the  Jmtmal  of  the 
R^al  Aiiatit  Sodetj,  New  Series,  vol.  iii,  &c.,  and  by  Dr.  MARTIN  Haug  in 
bis  Oli  Pablavi-Paxend  Gloiiary,  Bombay  and  London,  1870.  On  the  coins  a 
valuable  monograph  has  be«n  published  b^  M.  LdngfIrier,  entitled  Midtaiiei 
Jei  SajjaniJej,  Paris,  1840 ;  while  the  subject  has  also  been  treated  at  length 
by  Mr.  £.  Trokas  in  the  Numiimatic  Cbranic/e,  Second  Series  (London, 
1861,  ftc),  and  by  MordthanH  in  the  Zeitiehiift  ier  ievtstbm  mergenldndiiehen 
Geielhebajt  (Leipzig,  1847,  &c.). 

a.  Foreign,  including  [a)  the  Classical,  [b)  the  Annenian,  and  {e)  the  Arabic 
and  Pei^ian  writers,  (a)  The  Classical  authorities  for  the  early  period  are  chiefly 
Dig  Cassius  and  Herodian,  after  which  recourse  must  be  bad  to  Agathias, 
Procofius,  Axhianus  Marcrllinus,  and  the  writers  of  the  Augmtaa 
Witorj  (bek  edition  that  of  Jordan  and  Eyssenhardt  Berotini,  1864). 
Occasionally  the  Epitomists,  Eutropius,  Obosius,  Aurelius  Victor, 
and  Frstus  are  of  service.  The  fragments  of  Petrus  Patricius  (in  C. 
MtlLLSB's  Fragmenla  Hut.  Grxt.,  vol,  iv.  Parisiis,  1S51)  are  important  for  the 
period  between  a.d.  35S  and  a.d.  jGj.  Some  li^t  is  thrown  on  the  expedition 
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of  Julian  by  the  Oralimu  of  Libakius,  and  on  the  general  history  by  Zosnus 
and  ZoNARAS.  The  ecclesiastical  writers,  Lactantius,  Euskbius,  Theo- 
DORET,  SozoKEK,  and  Socrates,  hare  also  to  be  consulted.  For  the  chro* 
nology  the  chief  authorities  are  Eutychi^is  (AnnaUi,  Oxon.  1654-6),  Thko- 
PHAKES  (Cbronegrapiia  in  the  Hot.  Byxant.  Scriftorei  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Bonnz, 
1S39),  JOHAN.  Malalas  (in  the  same),  and  the  Ckronicon  Paschalk. 

{b)  The  principal  Armenian  authorities  are  Agathangelus,  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  ab.  a.D.  315,  a  'Hiitoty  oftbt  Reign  o/Tiridaiei,'  which  has  been  edited 
and  published  by  Mons.  C.  MUller  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Fragmmta  Hiit. 
Grmr.  (Parisiis,  1870],  and  MoSES  Chorenensis,  who  composed,  ab.  A.D.  440, 
a  genera) '  History  of  Armenia'  from  the  earliest  times  to  hts  own  day.  (This 
latter  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  Translation,  by  Whistok  in  1716.) 

S]  The  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities  include  Tabari,  a  portion  of  whose 
ronicle'  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Kosegarten  from  the  original 
Arabic,  while  the  entire  work  has  been  rendered  into  French  from  the  Persian 
Version  of  it  by  Herkann  Zotekberg  (Paris,  1867-187 1);  MAfoum,  whose 
work,  entitled  '  Meadows  of  Gold,'  has  *dso  been  edited  and  translated  by  the 
French  (Paris,  1861-1B7');  Mirkhond,  epitomised  by  De  Sact  in  his  Hii- 
ioire  dei  SauaniJej,  Paris,  1793;  the  Mod/mel-ai-Te<warHb  translated  by  M. 
MOHLintheJimnuiJ  Aiialique  tor  1841;  the  LeblariAh,Tankh-Ko%iJeb,  Zeetaa- 
al-leviariib,  &c.,  still  untranslated,  but  quoted  from  by  Malcolm,  D'Herbelot, 
and  other  moderns.  (These  works  extend  considerably  beyond  the  period 
now  under  consideration.  They  are  shallow,  and  in  many  respects  untrust- 
worthy, but  occasionally  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history!) 

The  modem  works  which  bear  on  this  and  the  succeeding  periods  of  Sas- 
sanian  history  are  chiefly  the  following : — 

De  SaCV,  S.,  MemolrtJ  lur  Jiverjei  Antiquitil  dt  la  Peru,  rt  lur  lei  MedailltJ 
de}  SaiiaaiJei,  avec  rbistoire  des  Saisatadei  far  Mirkhond.     Paris,  179  J  ;  4to. 

D'Herbelot,  Bibliotbeque  Orimtale,  eu  Diclionnaire  uaivtritt,  contmant  tout 
ce  qui  fait  csimaitre  Icj  ftupiej  dt  f  Orient.     Paris,  1781-83;  6  vols.  8vo. 

RiCHTER,  C.  F.,  Historisch-liriiischer  Feriuch,  &c.  (see  p.  555). 

Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  Hialory  ijfPenia,     London,  1815  ;  a  vols.  4to. 

Patkaniak,  E-iiai  lur  Pbulairr  da  Saijanidei,  in  the  Jmimal  Aiiatiqae 
for  1866. 

Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  with  the  notes  of  J,  ST,  Martin,  Paris,  1817. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  The  Sevintb  Great  Orimtal  Moimrcl^,  or  tbc  Gngn^ty,  Ru~ 
tary,  and  Antiquities  qftbr  Sasjaaian  er  Ntv)  Periian  Empire;  London,  1876. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  is  given  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  his  Fatti  Ramaai, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  359-363;  and  a  somewhat  fuller  account  will  be  found  In  Db. 
SuiTH's  Diet,  if  Greek  and  Soman  As^ni^,  sub  voc.  SASSAN1D£. 

1.  The  rebellion  of  the  Persians  against  the  Parthians  was  the 
uprising  of  an  oppressed  nationality,  possessed  of  a  purer  religion 
Foundation  of  ^""^  ®  higher  Civilisation  than  its  oppressors,  after 

Kingdom,     nearly  four  centuries  of  submission  and  subjection. 

*^"  It  was  perhaps  in  part  caused  by  religious  griev- 

ances, or  what  were  viewed  as  such,  but  was  in  the  main  the 
outcome  of  an  old  and  deep-seated  discontent,  the  grounds  of 
which  were  more  political  than  religious,  and  more  ethnic  than 
political.  An  Arian  race  is  never  satisfied  to  be  long  under  the 
rule  of  Turanians ;  and  as  the  Parthians  did  not  aim  at  amalga- 
mating their  subjects  with  themselves,  it  was  certain  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  the  Arians  over  whom  they  bore  sway  would 
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rebel,  and  seek  at  any  rate  to  recover  thdr  independence.  That 
Persia  should  be  the  champion  of  the  cause  was  also  natural, 
since  to  her  belonged  especially  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Iranic 
race,  and  the  memories  of  a  long  term  of  Empire.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  outbreak,  the  brevity  of  the  stru^le,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  success,  are  alike  surprising,  and  indicate  the 
previous  silent  operation  for  many  years  of  ca,uses  which  can  only 
be  indistinctly  traced.  Some  diare  in  producing  so  rapidly  the 
.great  change  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  the  leader, 
who  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  great 
men  that  Asia,  outside  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  has  produced. 

2,  The  tales  that  made  Artaxerxes  I  the  son  of  a  common 
soldier  or  of  a  cobbler  are  purely  legendary,  and  deserve  no 
attention.  He  was  in  all  probability  the  tributary  Reign  of 
kii^  of  Persia  under  the  Parthians,  and  the  son  of  ^^^^^q 
a  person  named  Babek  or  Papak,  who  had  occupied  Romui  War. 
the  same  position  before  him.  His  original  object  in  revolting 
was  simply  to  establish  the  independence  of  his  own  kingdom, 
Persia ;  but  the  course  of  events  led  him  gradually  on,  and 
produced  a  transfer  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  from  the  Parthian 
to  the  Persian  nation.  On  attaining  this  position,  Artaxerxes 
immediately  threw  out  a  challenge  to  Rome,  and  thus  inaugur- 
ated the  struggle  which  occupied  himself  and  his  successors, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  for  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
He  claimed  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  Achsmenian  Persians, 
or  at  the  kast  the  exclusive  possession  of  Asia,  from  which  he 
summoned  the  Romans  to  retire.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  refusing,  the  war  began,  A.D.  230,  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Roman  territory  and  the  occupation  of  a  Roman  Pro- 


BomAQ  Wftr  of  ArtaxerxeB  I,  AJ>.  SSO-SSS.  Seizure  of  Roman  Meso- 
potamia by  Artaxerxes,  a.d.  jjo.  Ureat  army  collected  by  Severus,  a.d.  331. 
Euphrates  crossed  by  Severus,  a.d,  ijo,  Mesopotamia  recovered.  Persian 
territory  invaded  by  three  armies.  Defeat  of  the  southern  army  compels 
Severus  to  retreat.  His  great  losses.  Peace  made  on  the  basis  of  the  itatui 
jw  ante  belltan. 

3.  On   the   conclusion   of  his  war  with   Rome,   Artaxerxes 
attacked  Armenia,  which  was  still  under  the  rule  of  a  branch  of 
the  Parthian  royal  family  (the  Arsacidae).    Having  conquest  of 
contrived  the  assassination  of  the  reigning  monarch,     Aimema. 
Chosroes,  he  succeeded  in  over-running  the  country,  which  he 
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endeavoured  to  constitute  an  int^ral  portion  of  his  Empire. 
Armenia  yielded  to  force,  but  was  never  content  with  a  subject 
position,  and  continued  for  centuries  a  constant  source  of  weak- 
ness and  of  alarm,  always  ready  to  revolt,  to  ally  herself  with 
Rome,  and  in  any  time  of  danger  to  increase  Persia's  diffi- 
culties. 

4.  In  his  later  years  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
main  attention  to  the  Reformation  of  Religion.     He  put  down 

RefonnatioD  all  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  which  existed  in , 
of  Relieion.  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  collected  and  published 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  established  the  Magian  priesthood  in 
power,  healed  the  schisms  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Zoro- 
astrians  themselves,  and  enforced  by  persecution  (so  far  as  was 
possible)  an  absolute  uniformity  of  f^th  and  worship.  If  the 
consciences  of  his  subjects  eluded  the  tyranny  of  his  decree, 
in  outward  appearance  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  it ; 
their  places  of  worship  were  closed,  their  sacred  books  burnt ; 
within  a  short  time  there  remained  out  of  the  many  millions  who 
inhabited  his  vast  Empire,  no  more  than  80,000  who  were  not,  so 
far  as  profession  went,  Zoroastrians. 

On  the  general  tenets  of  the  Zoroastrians,  see  above,  p.  S7 ;  and  on  the  fwm 
assumed  bf  the  religion  at  this  period,  compare 

Win  DISC  HU  ANN,  Zeraajtrijcbe  StuJirn,  MUnchen,  1863;  and  the  same 
writer's  £ssa;  Ueber  Jie  Piriiicbc  Analnla  adrr  Anailii,  Miinchen,  iSffi. 

HiJBSCHHANN,  H.,  Aixita-Studien,  Miinchen,  1871. 

5.  Artaxerxes  I  was  succeeded  (a.d.  240)  by  his  son.  Sapor, 
who    reigned   thirty-one  years.     After    chastisti^   a   revolt   in 

Sapor  I.  Armenia,  he  resumed  the  bold  projects  of  his  father, 
*hIs  first  war'  '"*** '"  *'^'  *4^  declared  war  against  Rome.  Having 
with  Rome,  taken  Nisibis,  Carrhse,  and  Edessa,  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates  into  Syria,  and  captured  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
East,  Antioch ;  but  here  he  was  met  by  the  young  Emperor, 
Gordian,  whose  general,  Timesitheus,  forced  him  to  retreat,  re- 
covered the  lost  towns,  and  in  his  turn  took  the  offensive. 
Sapor's  territories  were  invaded  and  Ctesiphon  threatened ;  but 
at  this  point  the  Romans  quarrelled  among  themselves.  The 
young  Gordian  was  murdered  by  his  Prietorian  Prefect,  Philip ; 
the  invasion  was  given  up,  and  peace  hastily  made,  A.D.  344. 

6.  Some  troubles  in  Bactria  followed,  which  occupied  the 
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Fer^an  mcmarch  until  the  year  a.d.  a58,  when  he  commenced 
his  Second  War  with  Rome  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  gecond  war 
the  Roman  territory.  His  antagonist  on  this  occa-  ofS»porl 
sion  was  the  aged  Valerian,  a  well-meaning  but  weak  ^  '"™' 
prince.  Valerian  allowed  himself  to  be  brought  into  difficulties 
by  his  general,  Macrianus,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  his  adversary.  The  bands  of  Persia  then  poured  like  a 
torrent  into  Syria  and  the  rest  of  the  East;  Antioch,  Tarsus, 
and  Csesarcea  Mazaca  were  taken,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocta 
ravaged,  immense  plunder  and  innumerable  captives  carried  off. 
The  time  was  one  of  extreme  Roman  weakness ;  and,  had  Sapor 
had  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror,  he  might  have  overrun  and  annexed 
the  Roman  East.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at  any  large 
extension  of  his  own  dominions,  and  thus  his  victories  had  no 
very  important  results.  Persia  gained  little  from  them  beyond 
the  weakening  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  East,  and  the  con- 
sequent security  of  her  own  frontier,  which  was  respected  by 
Rome  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  his  imperial  prisoner  by  Sapor  is  one  of 
some  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  that  monarch.  The  alleged 
barbarities,  discredited  by  Gibbon,  are  regarded  as  historical  by  De  Chah- 
PAGNT.  A  careful  study  of  the  original  authorities  will  lead  to  an  intermediate 
view,  relieving  Sapor  from  the  worat  charges  made  against  him,  but  not  ex- 
onerating him  wholly. 

7.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his  second  war  with  Rome  Sapor 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  new  power,  that  of  Odenathus. 
The  prince  of  Palmyra  had  found  in  Rome's  difli-     ^^^  ^^^ 
culties  his  own  opportunity.     He  had  built  himself    Odeiwtlms, 
up  a  kingdom  of  some  considerable  size  by  the 
occupation  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  wrested  from  Macri- 
anus and  Quietus,     Desirous  of  further  extending  his  dominions, 
and  having  already  made  Sapor  his  enemy  on  occasion  of  his ' 
second   Roman  war,  he  now  invaded  Mesopotamia,  A.D.  %6^. 
Sapor  met  him  near  Nisibis,  which  he  had  seized,  and,  having 
come  to   an   engagement  with  him,  was  completely  defeated. 
Odenathus   marched  on  Ctesiphon,  but  suffered  defeat   in  his 
turn,  and  had  to  retreat  into  Mesopotamia. 

8.  The  later  portion  of  Sapor's  reign,  A.D.  264-271,  was  a  time 
of  peace,  which  he  employed  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  Great 
Works.  A  new  capital  arose  near  Kazerun,  which  Great  Worki. 
received  the  name  of  its  founder.    Sculptures  commemorating 
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the  glorious  events  of  his  reign  were  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.  A  vast  dyke  was  formed  at  Shuster,  and  one  half 
of  the  Karun  diverted  into  a  new  channel.  Inscriptions  were 
carved  upon  ,the  rocks  in  many  places.  Sapor  showed  himself  not 
merely  a  warlike  monarch,  but  a  liberal  and  enlightened  prince, 
a  patron  of  art,  a  constructor  of  useful  works,  and  an  able  ruler. 

The  rise  of  Manichseaniam  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Sapor  1  is  a  eurious 
fact,  to  be  connected,  probably,  with  the  general  stir  of  religious  feding 
throughout  Western  Asia,  consequent  upon  the  Zoroastrian  revival.  The 
syncretism  of  Mani  was  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  but 
had  many  peculiar  features.  (See  the  work  of  Bxausobre  entitled  Hiitoire 
critique  dt  Mamcbei  it  du  Mamcbeiime,  Ainsterdaoi,  1734-9-) 

9.  On  the  death  of  Sapor  I  (a.d.  371)  his  son,  Hormisdas, 
ascended  the  throne.     His  reign,  which  lasted  little  more  than  a 
Reien  of      Y^^^i  w*s  wholly  unimportant,  except  as  it  inSuenced 
Honnisdas  I.   Manlcheism.    Hormisdas  protected  Mani,  permitted 
him  to  preach  his  doctrines  without  restraint,  and 
assigned  him  a  secure  residence  within  the  Persian  dominions. 
Manicheism  under  these  circumstances  rapidly  increased,  and 
spreading  from  Asia  into  Europe  became  a  trouble,  if  not  a  dan- 
ger, to  the  Christian  Church  for  several  centuries. 

to.  Varahran,  the  son  of  Hormisdas  I,  succeeded  him,  and 

reigned  three  years,  from  a.d.  37a  to  275.    He  was  contemporary 

Reien  of     ^'^'^  ^^  Roman  Emperor,  Aurelian,  whose  hostility 

Var^ran  I    he   provoked   by  lending  aid   to   Zenobia   in   her 

*""■  ■    unequal  contest  with  the  power  of  Rome.    Aurelian 

at  first  professed  to  accept  his  apologies,  but  in  A.D.  375,  having 

defeated  Tetricus  and  recovered  the  West,  he  suddenly  declared 

war  against  Persia,  and  was  about  to  lead  an  army  across  the 

Euphrates,   when    his    career  was   cut   short   by   an   assassin. 

Varahran  thus  escaped  the  danger  which  threatened  Him ;  but  he 

•  was  carried  off  by  disease  in  the  same  year,  leaving  his  crown  to 

a  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  mth  himself,  and  is  known  in 

history  as  Varahran  the  Second. 

II.  Varahran  11  was,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  engaged 

in  a  struggle  with  the  Segestani,  a  Scythic  race  inhabiting  the 

Reign  of      modem  Seistan.    Having  forced  this  people  to  sub- 

^"^"wK^aaa  *"'*'  ^^  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Indo- 

Firsc  Romm  Scythians  of  Affghanistan,  which  occupied  him  for 

War.        several  years.     Rome,  meanwhile,  was  increasing  in 

strength,  and  was  anxious  to  recover  the  laurels  which  she  had 
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lost  in  her  contest  with  Sapor.  Th«  threats  of  war,  which  had 
been  muttered  by  Aurelian,  A,D.  275,  were  repeated  by  Probus, 
A.D-  282,  and  passed  into  act  under  Carus,  who,  in  A.D.  383,  pro- 
ceeded eastward,  recovered  Roman  Me^potamia,  crossed  the 
Persian  frontier,  took  Seleuceia  and  Cte^phon,  and  was  about  to 
inarch  upon  Persepolis,  when  death  put  a  stop  to  his  expedition. 
(See  above,  p.  5*7-)  Varahran  made  peace  with  Numerian,  who 
hastily  evacuated  the  Persian  dominions,  retaining  only  Mesopo- 
tamia out  of  all  his  father's  conquests. 

12.  A  two  years'  pause  now  occurred;  but  in  A.D.  286,  the 
great  Diocletian,  having  acquired  the  Imperial  dignity,  deter-    ■ 
mined  on  a  vigorous  effort  to  cripple  the  Persian 

power  by  re-establisMng  the  independence  of  Ar-  Sectu^Roman 
menia,  which  had  now  been  subject  to  Persia  for  Annenm 
more  than  fifty  years.  A  son  of  Chosroes,  Tin-  jj^ja^ce. 
dates,  had  escaped,  when  his  father  was  murdered, 
and  had  been  given  a  refuge  by  the  Romans.  Diocletian 
brought  this  prince  forward  as  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
Armenian  throne,  gave  him  the  support  of  a  Roman  army,  and 
obtained  his  acceptance  by  the  Armenians  as  their  kii^.  War 
followed  between  Armenia  and_  Persia,  Tiridates  taking  the 
offensive,  and  year  after  year  Persia  was  invaded  and  plundered. 
Varahran  II  died  while  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  A.D.  293, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Varahran  III,  who  abdicated 
after  reigning  four  months.  The  crown  then  passed  to  Narses, 
a  prince  whose  relationship  to  his  predecessor  is  doubtful,  but 
who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  struggle,  in  die 
year  A.D.  293.  * 

13.  The  reign  of  Narses  was  ^ort,  but  remarkably  eventful. 
He  drove  Tiridates  from  Armenia  and  re-attached  that  province 
to  the  Persian  Empire.  He  defeated  Diocletian's  Reign  of  Nanes, 
son-in-law,  Galerius,  in  a  great  battle  near  Calli-  *H'u^Romw^' 
nicus,  and  destroyed  the  army  of  which  that  prince  War. 
was  the  commander.  He  compelled  Diocletian  to  summon  to 
the  East  the  best  of  the  Roman  forces  and  made  him  tremble 
for  the  prestige  of  his  arms.  But  ultimately,  the  fortune  of  war 
went  gainst  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Galerius  avenged 
his  defeat  by  a  decisive  victory,  recovered  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia,  and  compelled  Narses  to  an  ignominious  peace.  By 
the  treaty  of  A.D.  297,  Persia  ceded  to  Rome,  not  only  Mesopo- 
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tamia  and  Armenia,  but  five  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris,  viz. 
Arzanene,  Zabdiccne,  Cordyene,  Rehimene,  and  Moxoene,  at 
the  same  time  making  over  to  Annenia  a  considerable  portion 
of  Atropatene  or  Northern  Media.  He  recognised  the  de- 
pendance  of  Armenia  on  Rome,  and  admitted  that  Tiridates 
was  the  rightful  Armenian  king.  All  for  which  she  had  hitherto 
contended  with  Rome  was  lost  on  this  occasion,  and  a  severe 
check  inflicted  on  Persia,  from  which  she  did  not  recover  for 
sixty-five  years. 

14.  Narses  did  not  reign  long  after  experiencing  this  reverse. 
In  A.D.  301  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Hormisdas,  and 

J,  .  ,  withdrew  into  private  life.  Hormisdas  II  had  a 
Hormisdas  II,  short  but  peaceful  reign,  from  a.d,  301  to  309, 
Kjs.  301-  .  Y{^  restored  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  throughout 
his  Empire,  established  a  new  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  rich 
men  accused  of  oppression,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indo-Scythic  king  of  Cabul,  whose  daughter  he  took  to 
wife.  He  left  a  son,  Hormisdas,  who  should  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne ;  but  the  great  nobles  of  the  Court,  who  had  incurred 
his  displeasure  during  his  father's  lifetime,  refused  to  accept  him 
as  king.  In  his  place  they  set  up  as  monarch  a  posthumous 
son  of  Narses,  whom  they  invested  with  the  royal  dignity  pro- 
visionally, before  his  actual  birth. 

15.  The  ruler  thus  set  up  was  Sapor  II,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  seventy  years,  from  A.D.  309  to  379.     This  long  reign 

Reign  of  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods  :— 
Fh^t^Mriod  (')  F"^""  tJic  **irth  of  Sapor  to  the  commencement 
•  KB.  3oe-387-  of  his  Roman  wars,  a  period  of  twenty-aght  years, 
from  A.D.  309  to  337;  (a)  From  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
wars  to  the  '  Peace  of  Dura,'  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  from 
A.D.  337  to  363 ;  and  (3)  From  the  'Peace  of  Dura'  to  the  death 
of  Sapor,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  A.D.  363  to  379.  The 
main  events  of  the  first  period  were  the  depression  and  sufferings 
of  Persia  during  the  sixteen  years  of  Sapor's  minority,  and  the 
recovery  of  her  power  and  prestige  during  the  twelve  years  that 
followed  (a.d.  325—337).  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  the  neighbouring  nations  invaded  and  ravaged  Persia 
at  their  will,  each  in  turn  'kicking  the  dead  lion.'  The  chief 
aggressors  were  the  Arabs  of  the  tract  bordering  upon  Babylonia 
towards  the  south-west— the  Beni-Ayar,  Beni-Walel,  Abdul- 
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Kais,  &c.  When  Sapor  attuned  his  majority,  his  first  object 
was  to  exact  retribution  from  these  tribes,  whom  he  attacked 
in  their  own  country,  and  chastised  severely.  In  a  series  of 
incursions  which  occupied  twelve  years  he  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  south-eastern  Arabia,  gained  numerous  victories,  and 
bore  off  thousands  of  Arabs  into  captivity.  It  was  from  a  cruel 
mode  of  treating  these  wretched  prisoners  that  he  acquired  the 
title  by  which  he  was  generally  known  in  the  East,  of  Dhoulactaf, 
or  '  Ixtrd  of  the  Shoulders.' 

16.  War  with  Rome  broke  out  in  a,d.  337.     It  was  pro- 
voked by  Sapor,  who  knowing  that  Christianity  was  in  favour 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  began  a  persecution  of  the  g^cond  perfod 
Christians.     His  first  antagonist  was  Constantius,     First  War 
whom   he    defeated    in    several    battles.      Persian    *'^'^'»«- 
influence  was  re-established  over  Armenia,  and  the  main  seat 
of  the  Roman  power  in   Mesopotamia,   Nisibis,  was  besieged 
repeatedly.     But  no  great  impression  was  made,  owii^  to  the 
inability  of  the  Persians  to  conduct  sieges  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
At  length,  in  A.D.  350,  Sapor  was  called  away  from  the  war  by 
an  attack  of  the  Massagetx  on  his  north-eastern  frontier ;   and 
hostilities  ceased  for  seven  or  eight  years,  without  peace  being 
formally  made. 

17.  The  attack  of  the  Massagetx  was  a  foretaste  of  that  long 
and  doubtful  struggle  against  the  Tatar  races  of  Central  Asia, 
which  the  newly-established  Arian  Empire  would  G»eat  Easteni 
have  to  maintain  in  the  Oxus  region,  while  at  the  ^"' 
same  time  she  combated  Rome  in  the  West.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  danger  seems  not  to  have  been  great.  Though  not 
the  MassagetEe  only,  but  several  other  nations  (Chionites,  Euseni, 
Gelani,  Verta)  had  allied  themselves  against  Sapor  and  attacked 
him  in  concert,  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  ground  without  much 
difficulty,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  converting  his  assailants  into 
friends,  and  engagit^  them  to  furnish  him  with  contingents  of 
troops  against  the  Romans.  Peace  was  made  with  them  about 
A,D.  357 ;  and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  a  second  stru^le  with 
Rome  impended. 

i8.  While  Sapor  was  occupied  in  his  great  Eastern  war,  Rome 

had  succeeded  in  once  more  detachii^  Armenia  from  Persia^  and 

makii^  its  king,  Arsaces,  a  subject  ally.     In  A.D.  359,   Second  War 

Sapor  in  revenge  renewed  the  war  against  Coostan-    '^'^  Rome. 

pp  a 
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tius,  overran  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and  took  Amida  (Diarbekr), 
massacred  its  defenders  or  made  them  slaves,  and  returned  with 
an  immense  booty  to  his  capital.  In  the  next  year,  A.D.  360, 
he  took  Singara  and  Bezabde,  and  made  overtures  to  Arsaces 
which  were  received  with  favour.  In  the  two  years  following, 
A.D.  361  and  362,  he  did  nothing;  but  in  A.D,  363,  having 
repulsed  the  attack  of  Julian  (see  above,  pp.  534-5),  he  made 
the  celebrated  '  Peace  of  Dura,'  by  which  Armenia  was  left  to 
his  mercy,  the  five  provinces  ceded  to  Galerius  (supra,  p.  578) 
were  restored,  and  all  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  with  its  capital, 
Nisibis,  was  surrendered  by  Rome  to  her  rival.  The  absorption 
of  Armenia  naturally  followed  within  a  few  years ;  and,  with 
Armenia,  the  neighbouring  Iberia  passed  under  Persian  influence, 
that  addition  being  made  in  this  quarter  to  the  Sassanian 
dominions,  which  was  upon  the  whole  maintained  to  the  end  of 
the  monarchy. 

19.  By  the  '  Peace  of  Dura  ■  Rome  had  bound  herself  to  non- 
interference between  Persia  and  Armenia,  an  engf^ement  which 
Third  period.  **^  understood  by  the  Persians  to  apply  equally 
U»t  Wai  to  Iberia  and  Albania,  which  had  been  previously 
wi  ocne.  ^,TYig[iian  dependencies.  But  Rome  disputed  this 
interpretation  ;  and  a  fresh  war  arose  out  of  the  Iberian  quarrel, 
which  lasted  from  A.D.  371  to  375.  The  scene  of  conflict  was 
now  the  tract  between  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  the  Caspian, 
which  admitted  only  of  a  guerilla  warfare  ;  and  thus  no  decisive 
result  could  be  attained.  After  five  years,  both  sides  were 
weary  of  the  conflict;  and  in  A.D.  376  a  peace  was  made, 
whereby  the  kingdoms  in  this  quarter  were  allowed  to  determine 
for  themselves  on  which  of  the  two  Great  Powers  they  would  be 
dependent.  Thus  terminated  the  period  of  the  first  struggle  with 
Rome,  the  honours  of  war  and  the  territorial  advantage  resting 
with  the  Persians. 


SSCOHD    FEBIOD. 

From  the  termiitalim  oflht  First  Struggle  with  Rome,  aJ).  3J6,  to 
the  Commeneemmi  of  the  Second,  a.d.  503. 

Bourom,    The  nat!-ae  sources  for  this  period  are  limited  to  a  single  rock- 
inscription,  a  few  inscribed  gems,  and  the  valuable  series  of  coins,  of  w|iich 
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accounts  are  given  in  the  works  alreadf  enumerated,  (p.  571).  Of  classical 
writers,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  (p.  571),  the  following  will  be 
found  serviceable :  — Cedrenus,  Syncellus,  Pacatus,  the  fragments  of 
Priscus  Panites  and  Menander  Protector  (given  \>j  C.  Mueller  In  his 
Fregm.  Hut.  Grre.,  vol,  iv.),  and  the  Cbrtmitlei  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus, 
(ed.  SiSMONDi,  Lutetisc  Parisiorum,  1619),  Important  details  are  occasionallf 
furnished  by  the  Ecclesiastical  historians,  as  Philostorgius,  Tmeddoret  and 
Cyrillus  Monackus  (in  the  jltalecta  Grsfa,  ed.  Benedict.,  Lutetiz  Parisiorum, 
16B8),  The  Arabian  chronicler,  Abulpharagius,  must  likewise  be  consulted. 
(Best  edition  that  of  Bruno,  Lipsiz,  1789.J  Among  the  Armenians,  the  most 
valuable  for  this  period  are  (besides  Moses)  Sefeos  (Hutoire  J'Heraclius,  trans- 
lated hv  Patkanian,  St.  Petersburg,  i86j),  Lazare  DE  Parse  (translated  by 
the  AbM  Kabaragv  Garabed,  Paris,  1843),  and  Elisxus,  (translated  by  the 
same,  Paris,  1844).  Of  modem  works  bearing  on  the  period  the  following; 
may  he  recommended  to  the  student : — - 

St.  Martin,  J.,  Mtmeirei  lur  PArmenie.     Paris,  1818-9 ;  8vo. 

St.  Martin,  Vivien,  Les  Hum  Blanet  ea  Spttbalitei.  Paris,  1849;  8vo. 
The  best  account  of  this  people. 

1.  Sapor  II  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  his  third  war  with 
Rome,  and  was  -succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  II.     A  time 

'  of  comparative  peace  and  inaction  now  supervened.  General 
The  monarchs  were,  for  the  most  part,  undis-  ot^e^ 
tinguished,  had  no  ambitious  longings,  and,  instead  Second  Period. 
of  seeking  to  extend,  were  content  with  barely  maintaining  their 
Empire.  Wars  witli  Rome  almost  entirely  ceased,  peace  being 
broken  on  two  occasions  only  in  the  long  space  of  126  years,  and 
the  quarrel  on  each  occasion  being  of  short  duration.  The  place 
of  the  Roman  Wars  is  taken  by  the  Ephthalite  stru^le,  which 
commences  about  A.D.  433,  and  continues  through  the  remainder. 
of  this  period,  even  running  on  beyond  it  into  the  next.  The 
Ephthalites,  or  'White  Huns,'  as  the  Byzantine  writers 
called  them,  seem  to  have  beloi^ed  to  the  Tatar  or  Finno- 
Turkic  population  of  Central  Asia.  Compared  with  the  Huns 
of  Attila,  they  were  a  civilised  people,  but  compared  with  the 
Persians,  they  might  be  regarded  as  savages.  Their  numbers 
were  vast,  their  habits  warlike,  and  their  desire  for  plunder 
inordinate.  They  constituted  a  continual  danger  to  Persia, 
until  their  conquest  by,  and  absorption  into,  the  Turks  (about 
A.D.  550),  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  them  in  Sassanian  or 
other  history. 

2.  Artaxerxes  II,  son  of  Sapor  II,  had  a  reign  of  four  years 
only,  from  A.D.  379  to  383.     He  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  kindness  and  amiability,  being  known  to  the     Reign  of 
Persians   as    Nikonkar,    '  the   Beneficent,'   and   to  Artaxerxes  ll. 
the  Arabs  as  Al-Djemil,  'the  Virtuous.''     The  chief  event  of 
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his  reign  was  the  voluntary  submission  of  Armenia,  which  put 
itself  under  Persian  protection,  and  consented  to  receive  a 
Persian  garrison.  The  arrangement,  however,  did  not  last  very 
long.  After  a  few  years  the  Persian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  the 
garrison  massacred,  and  Armenia  declared  to  be  independent. 
War  followed  between  the  two  powers,  but  with  no  decisive 
result.  It  was  still  in  progress  when  Artaxerxes  died,  leaving 
his  crown  to  his  brother,  Sapor  III. 

3.  Sapor  III  reigned  five  years,  or  one  year  longer  than  his 
brother,  ascending  the  throne  in  A.D.  383,  and  dying  in  A.D.  388. 

Reign  of  He  brought  the  Armenian  warofhis  predecessor  to  a 
s»por  111.  close  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Romans,  whereby 
the  country  so  long  in  dispute  was  partitioned  between  its  two 
powerful  neighbours,  Rome  acquiring  the  smaller  moiety  towards 
the  north  and  west,  and  Persia  the  larger  one  towards  the  east 
and  south.  Henceforth,  although  disturbances  and  rebellions  often 
troubled  the  Persian  province  (known  henceforth  as  Persarmenia), 
there  was  no  aggravation  of  such  crises  by  foreign  interference 
between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal. 

4.  The  successor  of  Sapor  III  was  Varahran  IV,  who  was 
either  his  son  or  his  brother.    This  prince  had  a  reign  of  eleven 

Reign  of  years,  from  a.d,  388  to  399.  He  has  left  behind 
Varahran  IV.  [ji,j,  gome  curious  memorials  in  the  shape  of  engraved 
seals,  from  which  it  appears,  first,  that  he  ruled  Carmania  during 
his  father's  life-time,  and  secondly,  that  he  claimed  to  have 
trampled  on  the  power  of  Rome.  As  no  war  between  Rome  and 
Persia  is  recorded  as  falling  within  his  reign,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  victory,  which  he  celebrated,  was  a  diplomatic  triumph. 
The  Persian  viceroy  in  Armenia  had,  it  appears,  offered  to 
transfer  his  sovereignty  to  Rome,  and  had  at  first  perhaps 
received  encouragement.  But  on  reflection,  Theodosius  drew 
back,  declined  to  interfere,  and  allowed  Varahran  to  punish  the 
rebellious  viceroy  as  he  thought  proper. 

5.  In  the  year  A.D.  399,  Varahran  was  murdered  by  his 
soldiers,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  his  son,  Isdigerd,  a  prince 

Reign  of     of   a    peaceful    disposition.      Notwithstanding   the 

Isdigerd  I.    weakness  and  rapid  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 

at  this  period,  Isdigerd  made  no  expedition  beyond  his  borders. 

His  attention  seems  to  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  subject 

of  religion.    At  one  time  he  inclined  towards  Christianity,  and 
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persecuted  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  At  another  he  became  a 
hot  partisan  of  the  opposite  cause,  proscribed  the  Christian 
worship,  and  attempted  to  extirpate  the  Christians.  He  pro- 
voked serious  troubles  in  Armenia  by  endeavouring  to  make  the 
chiefs  embrace  the  Persian  religion.  Popular  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  by  degrees  he  concentrated  on  himself  the  detesta- 
tion of  all  his  subjects ;  and  when  an  accident  caused  his  death, 
in  A.D.  420,  the  event  was  regarded  generally  as  a  providential 
interposition. 

The  tale  of  Isdigerd's  guardUnship  of  Theodosius  II  is  not  perhaps  wholly 
undeserring  of  credit.  It  must  certainlj  bave  had  some  foundation.  May  we 
not  suppose  that  Arcadius  really  commended  his  son  by  will  to  the  bind  con- 
sideration of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  that  Isdigerd  in  consequence  sent  him 

6.  On  the  death  of  Isdigerd,  there  was  some  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  succession ;  but,  after  the  claims  of  one  or  two 
other  candidates  had  been  disposed  of,  Varahran  V,      Reign  of 
whom   Isdigerd  had   designated    as   his  successor,      ^^  '^^  ' 
ascended  the  throne.    This  prince  had  a  reign  of   *'ii  Rome. 
twenty  years — from  A.D.  420  to  440.    Inheriting  from  his  father 
the  cruel  spirit  of  a  persecutor,  he  pushed  his  ill-treatment  of 
the  Christians  to  such  lengths  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  hostility 
of  Rome,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  her  co-religionists.     In  two 
campa^os  Theodosius  II  and  Varahran  V  measured  their  strength 
one  against  the  other,  with  a  result  unfavourable  to  Persia,  whose 
armies  suffered  several  defeats.     Further  disaster  was  avoided 
by  the  conclusion  (in  a.d.  433)  of  a  peace,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Persian  monarch  bound  himself  to  refrain  in  future  from  all 
persecution  of  the  Christians. 

7.  The  peace  with  Rome  wa^  followed  shortly  by  a  change  in 
the  political  condition  of  Persarmenia.  Hitherto,  though  subject  to 
Persia,  it  had  been  allowed  to  have  its  own  kings,  ArmenU  made 
who  gave  themselves  theairsof  independent  monarchs,  "  snt'apy- 
and  were  from  time  to  time  strongly  tempted  to  convert  their  pre- 
tended sovereignty  into  a  reality.  Under  Varahran  V  this  state 
of  things  came  to  an  end.  In  A.D.  422,  Artaxerxes,  the  last 
king,  was  deposed,  and  Persarmenia  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  satrapy. 

S.  But  the  circumstance  which  gives  to  the  reign  of  Varahran  V 
its  chief  importance  in  Sassanian  history,  is  the  occurrence,  in  the 
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course  of  it,  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Ephthalites  or  'White 
Pjj^j         Huns,'  from  whom  Persia  was  doomed  to  suffer  so 

Ephihalite  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  century. 
"'  These  dreaded  warriors  crossed  the  Oxus  under  their 
Khacan  or  Khan,  about  a,d,  423,  or  a  little  later,  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  over  some  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Persian  provinces. 
Margiana  was  occupied,  Hyrcania  ravaged,  Rei  or  Rhages  threat- 
■  ened.  Persia  was  willing  to  have  bought  off  the  invaders  by 
submitting  to  pay  a  tribute ;  but  Varahran  chose  the  better 
course  and  determined  to  meet  them  in  the  fieid.  Using  con- 
cealment and  stratagem,  he  fell  upon  them  unawares,  defeated 
their  army,  slew  their  Khan,  and  <irove  them  in  confusion  across 
the  Oxus,  He  even  sent  one  of  his  generals  in  pursuit,  and  gave 
them  a  second  defeat  in  their  own  country.  Upon  this  the  Eph- 
thalites sued  for  peace ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  saved 
Persia  from  further  ravage  for  about  twenty  years. 

9,  Varahran  V  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Isdigerd  II,  probably 

in  A.0. 440.   Like  his  father,  Isdigerd  commenced  his  reign  with  a 

Reign  of      renewal  of  the  Roman  war ;  he  consented  however  to 

Isdigerd  II.  njjijjg  peace  after  a  single  short  campaign.  The 
restless  Ephthalites  were  once  more  threatenii^  his  northern 
frontier,  and  in  A.D.  443  he  began  a  war  with  them,  which  lasted 
for  nine  years,  and  occupied  him  during  that  space  almost  with- 
out intermission.  Success  is  said  to  have  attended  his  arms,  and 
in  A.D.  451,  having  overrun  all  the  fertile  country  beyond 
the  Oxus,  and  driven  the  enemy  into  the  desert,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  struggle  as  terminated,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion  to  a  new  quarter.  Armenia  was  still  a  thorn  in  Persia's 
side — never  satisfied,  never  really  friendly,  always  ready  to  turn 
against  Persia  in  her  times  of  difficulty.  The  main  ground  of  her 
unceasing  hostility  was  difference  of  religion.  If  this  ground 
could  be  removed,  all  might  be  changed — perpetual  amity  might 
take  the  place  of  constant  sullen  opposition.  Isdigerd  therefore 
resolved  that  the  Armenians  should  be  converted,  and  should 
exchange  the  religion  of  Christ  for  that  of  Zoroaster.  His  plans 
were  well  laid— he  chose  his  instruments  judiciously — and  the 
result  was  an  apparent  success.  Despite  the  decided  disinclina- 
tion of  the  people,  a  nominal  conversion  was  effected,  and 
Armenia  (about  A.D.  456)  to  its  surprise  found  itself  Zoroastrian. 
A  second  Ephthalite  war  broke  out  soon  afterwards.    Persia  was 
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once  more  invaded  and  ravaged  ;  and  when  Isdigerd  retaliated 
by  leading  his  forces  across  the  Oxus,  he  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 

10.  Isdigerd  died  after  reigning  seventeen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  (A.D.  457)  by  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  Hormisdas, 
the  third  monarch  of  the  name.  Perozes,  the  elder  Reiona  of 
son  and  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  finding  himself  Honoisdas  III 
excluded  from  the  succession,  took  refuge  with  the  ""  "o^s- 
Ephthalites,  and  endeavoured  to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  his 
cause.  Success  attended  his  efforts ;  and,  after  a  brief  exile, 
he  was  enabled  by  the  help  of  an  Ephthalite  contingent  to 
defeat  his  brother  and  establish  himself  on  the  Persian  throne. 
He  reigned  from  A.D.  458  or  459  to  a.d,  483 — a  space  of  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years.  The  first  important  event  of  his  reign 
was  a  grievous  famine,  which  afflicted  Persia  for  five  years,  from 
A.D.  464  to  469.  Perozes  met  the  calamity  with  a  series  of  well- 
devised  measures,  which  greatly  lessened  the  sufferings  of  his 
people.  After  the  first  force  of  the  evil  had  spent  itself,  he 
engaged  in  a  war  with  his  late  benefactors,  the  Ephthalites 
(a.d.  465),  which  he  continued  for  several  years,  but  was  at  last 
compelled  to  terminate  by  a  di^raceful  peace  (about  A.D.  470), 
He  then  contended  with  ill  success  against  the  Koushans  of  the 
low  Caspian  re^on.  Having  provoked  rebellion  in  Iberia  and 
Persarmenia  by  his  severe  measures  against  the  Christians  of 
those  countries,  he  in  vain  sought  by  the  arms  of  his  generals  to 
crush  the  revolt.  Fipally,  in  A.D.  483,  having  rashly  provoked  a 
second  Ephthalite  war,  he  was  caught  in  a  cunningly-devised 
trap,  and  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life. 

11.  On  the  death  of  Perozes,  Balas,  whom  he  had  entrusted 
with  the  government  when  he  set  out  for  the  Ephthalite  war,  and 
who  was  either  his  son  or  his  brother,  mounted  the  Rrien  of 
throne.  He  had  a  short  reign  of  four  years  only,  ^^^■ 
dying  in  A.D.  487.  This  prince  was  of  an  eminently  pacific 
character,  and  in  the  short  term  of  his  government  importantly 
affected  the  position  and  policy  of  Persia.  He  began  his  reign 
by  consentii^  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ephthalite  monarchs,  and 
though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  refused  to  continue  the 
payment  after  a  while,  yet  at  any  rate  he  set  the  example  of 
submission  to  a  position  which  the  nation  felt  as  an  indignity. 
In  another  quarter  his  pacific  leanings  had  better  results.    He 
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established  peace  in  Armenia  and  Iberia  by  recalling  the  in- 
trusive Magian  hierarchy  from  those  countries,  and  allowing  the 
restoration  of  Christianity  as  the  State-religion.  Henceforth 
these  provinces  were,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
content  with  their  position,  and  remained  faithful  vassals  of  the 
Persian  crown.  The  chief  troubles  of  Balas'  reign  arose  from 
pretenders  to  his  throne.  One,  Zareh,  was  after  a  short  war,  de- 
feated and  slain.  Another,  Kobad,  having  failed  in  a  first 
attempt,  fled  to  the  Ephthalite  Court,  and  was  about  to  march 
against  Balas  at  the  head  of  an  Ephthalite  contingent,  when  that 
monarch  died. 

12.  Kobad  I,  the  son  of  Perozes,  found  no  one  to  resist  him 
when  he  entered  Persia,  and  quietly  ascended  the  throne,  A.D. 

First  reign  4^7.  He  probably  resumed  the  position  of  an 
of  Kobad  I.  Ephthalite  tributary  to  which  Balas  had  submitted 
for  a  time.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  a  victory  over  the  Khazars,  who  bad  invaded  his 
Empire  in  force  from  the  steppe  country  between  the  Don  and 
Wolga.  But  soon  afterwards  he  was  involved  in  difficulties, 
through  the  influence  exercised  over  his  mind  by  Mazdak,  the 
Communistic  prophet.  The  whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  alliance  of  royalty  with  Communism  ;  and  the 
troubles  reached  such  a  height  that  at  last  the  Magian  priests 
and  the  nobles  conspired  together,  revolted  against  Kobad  and 
deposed  him.  The  imprudent  prince  became,  for  a  second  time, 
a  fugitive  at  the  Ephthalite  Court,  where  hp  was  again  received 
with  favour,  and  encouraged  to  aim  at  recovering  his  sovereignty. 
Meanwhile  the  Magi  and  the  nobles  gave  the  Persian  crown 
to  Zamasp,  a  younger  brother  of  Kobad,  who  regarded  Mazdak 
as  an  impostor  and  was  ready  to  crush  the  nascent  heresy. 

13.  Zamasp  Isecame  king  in  a.d.  498,  and  reigned  three  years 
only,  from  A.D  498  to  501.     His  efforts  to  destroy  the  new  sect 

Reign  of  Were  unsuccessful ;  for  when  he  arrested  and  im- 
Zamup.  prisoned  Mazdak,  the  people  rose,  broke  open  the 
prison  doors,  and  released  their  favourite.  Mazdak  and  his 
teaching  had  to  be  tolerated,  while  preparations  were  made  to 
meet  a  new  peril.  Kobad,  having  received  an  army  of  30,000 
men  from  the  Ephthalite  Khan,  re-entered  Persia  in  A.D.  501  and 
reclaimed  his  crown.  Half  Persia  favoured  his  cause ;  and  Za- 
masp, flnding  himself  but  feebly  supported,  after  some  hesitation 
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resolved  to  yield.  Descending  voluntarily  to  a  private  station, 
he  allowed  Kobad  to  reseat  himself  upon  the  Sassauian  throne 
without  striking  a  blow. 


TH^U>  PEBIOD. 

from  Ihe  Commeneemmt  oftht  Second  struggle  wilh  R<mt,  a.O.  50a,  to  Iht 
Mohammedan  Coaquetl,  a.d.  641. 

Sonroea.  The  native  sources  for  the  third  period  consist  simply  of  the 
coins,  the  series  of  which  is  in  this  part  incomplete.  Of  Byzantine  writers,  the 
most  important  are  ProcopiL'S  and  Agatuias,  who  give  the  history  between 
A.D,  5D»  and  556  with  great  completeness.  Theophakes,  Cedrenus,  John 
of  MA1.AIA,  Priscus  Panites,  and  Menander  Protector  continue  to  be 
of  scrrice.  Among  authors  who  now  first  become  of  use,  may  be  mentioned 
Johannes  Lydus,  Theophanes  Byzantinus,  Johannes  Epiphaniensis, 
Theophylactus  Simocatt.,  and  for  the  later  history  Nicephorus  and 
Georgius  Pisida.  Something  may  also  be  occasionally  gathered  frum  the 
Ecclesiastical  historian,  Evagrius.  Besides  Tabari  and  Ma^OUDI,  whose 
works  form  the  main  authority  for  the  closing  years  of  the  history,  the  Arabic 
writers  Elhacik  and  Ibn-Khallikan  (in  the  series  pyblished  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund)  may  be  consulted.  Of  modem  writei^  the  folkiwing  will 
be  found  usefiil : — 

ASSEMAN,  Bihlictbeca  OrientaKi,     Romx,  1719-1738. 

OcELEY,  History  0/  tie  Saracm  (in  Bohn's  Standard  Librar/).     London, 


I.  Kobad,  having  recovered  his  crown,  shewed  that  he  had 
learnt  wisdom  by  disaster,  and  withdrew  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  previously  given  to  the  followers  of  Second  i«igD 
Mazdak.  Angry  at  his  desertion,  these  sectaries,  "^  ^°^^  ^■ 
some  years  later,  formed  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  object  seems 
to  have  been  the  deposition  of  Kobad,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  son,  Pbthasuarsas,  on  the  throne.  This  movement  led  to 
their  destruction.  Kobad,  having  discovered  the  plot,  secured 
his  own  safety  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  sectaries.  During 
the  rest  of  his  reign  he  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two  important 
wars — {a)  with  Rome,  and  (b)  with  the  Ephthalites. 

Boman  War  of  Kobad  I.  The  Roman  War  lasted  in  all  thirty  years — 
from  A.D.  50a  to  533— but  was  broken  by  an  interval  of  peace  (a.d.  505  to  515). 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  strug^e,  Kobad  contended  with  success  against  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  taking  Tbeodosiopolis  and  Amida,  but  was  forced  to 
make  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  the  attitude  of  the  Ephthalites,  a.d.  505. 
In  the  Inter  portion  of  the  struggle,  he  contended  against  Justin  and  Belisarius, 
with  alternate  success  and  disaster.  The  war  was  partly  m  Lazlca,  which  the 
Persians  now  for  the  first  time  threatened.   Itschief  incidents  were  the  battles 
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of  Daras  (a.d.  518),  a  great  Roman  victory,  and  of  Callinicus  (a.d.  jji),  a 
Roman  defeat.     Four  months  after  this  last  was  fought,  Kobad  died. 

Ephtballte  War.  The  Epfathalites  invaded  Persia,  a.d.  50},  while  Kobad 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  He  considered  it  necessary  to 
meet  their  attack  in  person,  and  hastened  to  the  East,  leaving  the  Roman  war 
to  be  conducted  by  his  generals.  The  Ephthalite  contest  lasted  continuously 
for  fourteen  years,  peace  being  loade  a.d.  516,  on  what  conditions  we  are 
not  told. 

2.  Kobad  I  was  succeeded,  in  A.D.  531,  by  his  youngest  son, 
Chosroes,  who  was  appointed  his  successor  by  his  father.     His 

Reigr  of  reign  lasted  forty-ei^t  years,  from  A.D.  531  to  579, 
Chosroes  I.  ^^^  jg  (.j,g  ^^gj  important  in  the  Sassanian  series. 
On  ascending  the  throne,  he  concluded  peace  with  Justinian  on 
moderate  terms,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  aflairs 
of  his  Empire,  which  he  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  He 
then  grew  jealous  of  Justinian's  wonderful  successes  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  and  in  a.d.  539,  declared  war  against  him. 

Fint  Homan  War  of  CliosroeB.  In  A.a  540  Chosroes  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  took  SurOn,  Hierapolis,  Berhcea,  Apameia,  and  Antloch,  returning 
home  laden  with  plunder  and  with  the  ransoms  of  half  a  score  of  cities.  The 
aeit  year,  a.d.  5^1,  he  accepted  the  protectorate  of  Lazica,  and,  entering  it 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  besiegnl  and  took  Petra,  and  drove  out  the 
Romans.  In  a.d.  541,  he  again  invaded  Syria,  but  retired  without  effecting 
anything,  probably  on  account  of '  the  Plague.'  TTie  year  following  his  general, 
Nabedes,  gained  an  important  victory  in  Armenia.  In  a.d,  544,  Chosroes 
made  a  determined  attack  upon  Edessa,  but  was  baffled  by  the  vigour  of  the 
defence,  whereupon  he  (in  a.d,  545)  consented  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  five 
years'  truce. 

3.  The  Second  Roman  War  of  Chosroes  arose  out  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Lazica.     The  object  of  Persia  in  seeking  to  extend 

His  designs  on  her  empire  over  this  unproductive  region  was  to 
Laiica.  reach  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  to  obtain  a  position 
whence  she  could  threaten  the  trade  of  Rome  in  that  quarter, 
and  even  menace  Constantinople.  Rome  was  as  anxious 
to  dispossess  her,  as  she  to  make  good  her  conquest.  la 
A.D.  548,  Chosroes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
country,  formed  the  design  of  removing  the  Lazic  population,  and 
supplying  their  place  by  Persians.  Learning  his  intentions,  the 
Lazi  suddenly  broke  out  in  revolt.  The  truce  with  Persia  had 
still  a  year  to  run,  but  Rome  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
damaging  her  rival,  and  sent  an  army  to  the  help  of  the  Lazi. 
A  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  necessary  consequence. 

Sooond  Boman  War  of  Choaro^B.  The  main  scene  of  this  war  was 
Lazica.  For  two  years  (a.d.  549-550)  the  Romans  were  superior  in  the  open 
field,  but  strove  in  vain  to  capture  Petra,  which  resisted  all  their  efforts.    At 
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length,  rerr  early  in  a.d.  551,  the  fortress  fell,  and  the  Romans  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  But  Persia  now  made  a  vigorous  e^ort.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
551,  Mermeroes  recovered  almost  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  fiirther 
rednced  Scymnia  and  Suania,  In  aj}.  jjj  he  gained  further  advantages.  But 
after  his  death  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  the  Persians,  under  Nachoragan,  his 
successor,  met  with  reverses,  and  a  truce  was  made  (a.d.  557),  which  led  on  to 
a  pemiaaent  peace,  concluded  in  a.d.  561.  The  chief  conditions  were,  that 
the  Persians  should  evacuate  Lazica  and  give  up  all  claim  to  it,  while  the 
Romans  on  their  part  should  make  an  annual  payment  to  Persia  c^  30,000 
pieces  of  gold, 

4.  Released  from  the  necessity  of  year  by  year  meeting  and 
encountering  the  levies  of  Rome,  Chosroes  was  free  to  direct 
his  arms  to  other  quarters.  In  the  interval  between  A.D.  557  and 
562,  he  had  attacked  the  Ephthalites,  and,  in  con-  His  minor 
junction  with  the  Turks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  ''■"■ 
that  troublesome  people.  About  the  same  time  he  had  had  a  war 
with  the  Khazars.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  '  peace  of 
A.D.  563,'  he  made  an  attack  upon  Arabia.  The  Abyssinians 
had  established  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the  Yemen,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  that  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
Chosroes,  taking  advantage  of  the  jealousy  which  existed 
between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new-comers,  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Abyssinians  which  was  completely 
successful.  The  Africans  were  driven  out ;  the  natives  were 
replaced  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  the  protectorate  of 
Persia  was  accepted  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Yemen. 

5.  Meanwhile,  on  the  the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Persia  a 
change  was  taking  place,  which  increased  the  difficulties  where- 
with she  had  to  contend  in  that  quarter.  The  Hi»  lelations 
Ephthalite  nation  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  Persia  ''*  ""'  '^'"'"■ 
might  naturally  have  looked  to  extending  her  power  in  this 
direction,  when  a  new  people  stepped  upon  the  scene,  and  took 
the  dominant  position  in  which  the  Ephthalites  could  no  longer 
maintain  themselves.  The  TURKS  made  their  appearance  in 
these  regions  about  A.D.  550,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
reducii^  the  Ephthalites  under  their  sway.  They  then  received 
the  submission  of  the  Sogdians,  and  became  the  chief  power 
in  the  tract  east  of  the  Caspian.  In  A.D,  567,  they  made  over- 
tures to  Chosroes,  which  he  rejected,  and  in  A,D.  569  they 
suddenly  invaded  his  territories.  Ferghana,  Samarkand,  Bok- 
hara, and  other  cities  of  these  parts  were  taken  and  plundered, 
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and  the  Turkish  army  threatened  to  pass  the  mountain-line  into 
Iran.  But  the  Persians  were  prepared.  Honnisdas,  the  son  of 
Chosroes,  marched  against  the  Turkish  Khan  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  The  invaders  were  panic-struck  and  re- 
treated. The  first  trial  of  strength  between  Persia  and  the 
Turks  resulted  in  a  bloodless  victory,  which  gave  the  Persians 
all  the  prestige  of  conquerors  without  the  cost  of  a  life. 

6.  The  success  of  Chosroes  in  these  contests  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Rome,  and  led  to  a  third  war  between  Persia  and  the 

His  Ust  war  great  power  of  the  West.  The  Romans  were  once 
wiih  Rome,  more  the  aggressors,  and  perhaps  calculated  on  an 
easy  victory  over  a  monarch  who  was  now  in  advanced  age. 
Could  they  have  obtained  active  assistance  from  the  Turks,  who 
were  now  their  allies,  and  have  combined  their  movements  with 
those  of  the  barbarians  so  as  to  fall  on  Persia  in  two  remote 
quarters  at.  the  same  time,  Chosroes  must  have  succumbed. 
But  the  Turkish  alliance,  in  fact,  proved  useless,  and  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  war  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Romans.  Chosroes 
shewed  unexpected  vigour,  and  actually  took  the  offensive.  Several 
important  successes  were  gained,  and  Rome  was  on  the  point  of 
suing  for  peace,  when  the  Great  King,  early  in  A.D.  579,  died  at 
Ctesiphon,  after  having  reigned  forty-eight  years. 

Third  Boman  War  of  Chosrois,  a.d.  57}.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  by 
Adamnan.  Attack  on  Antioch.  Capture  of  Apaineia.  Chosroes  meanwhile 
besieges  Daras,  which  surrenders  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Trace 
made  for  a  year.  Hostilities  renewed,  A.D.  575,  Persians  threaten  Con- 
stantina.  Arrangement  made  conluiing  the  war  to  Armenia.  Indeciure 
struggle  there  from  a.d,  575  to  577.  War  renewed  along  the  whole  frontier, 
B.C.  579.  Both  sides  invade  the  enemy's  country,  and  obtain  successes.  Ne- 
gotiations for  i>eace  are  going  on  when  Chosroes  dies, 

7,  Chosroes  I  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hormazd  or  Honnisdas, 
the  fourth  prince  of  the  name.     Hormisdas  continued  the  Roman 

Reign  of  warforten  years,  contendii^  by  his  genenils  against 
HonoisdM  IV.  thg  Roman  commanders,  Maurice,  Philippicus,  and 
Heracltus,  with  no  deci^ve  advantage  to  either  side.  The 
Persians  maintained  possession  of  Daras  and  Nisibis,  repeatedly 
threatened  Constantina,  and  at  last  took  Martyropolis.  The 
Romans  constantly  ravaged  Arzanene  and  Eastern  Mesopo- 
tamia,  but  obtained  no  firm  hold  on  either  region.  Hormisdas, 
who  was  an  unwarlike  prince,  took  no  part  in  these  campaigns, 
but  remaining  at  Ctesiphon,  amused  himself  by  tyrannising  over 
his  richer  subjects.    Becoming  unpopular,  and  his  impopularity 
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being  known,  he  was  attacked  (a.d,  589)  on  all  sides — by  the 
Khazars,  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and  the  Romans.  But  he  was 
able  to  hold  his  ground.  The  Khazar  and  Arab  attacks  were 
mere  plundering  inroads,  and  were  soon  over.  The  Romans 
made  no  serious  impres«on.  The  Turkish  advance,  which 
constituted  a  real  danger,  was  met  and  foiled  by  a  general 
named  Varahran,  or  Bahram,  who  defeated  the  invaders  in  two 
great  battles  and  forced  them  to  retire  behind  the  Oxus. 
Homiisdas  then  resumed  the  Roman  war,  and  sent  Bahram 
to  invade  Lazica  and  Suania.  But  here  the  conqueror  of 
the  Turks  experienced  a  defeat.  Hormisdas,  who  had  grown 
jealous  of  his  general,  took  the  opportunity  to  insult,  and  then 
to  recall  him ;  whereon  Bahram  revolted  and  marched  upon  the 
capital.  The  news  of  his  approach  was  the  s^nal  for  a  revolution 
in  the  palace.  Hormisdas  was  deposed  and  murdered,  and  his 
son,  Chosroes  II,  placed  upon  the  throne. 

8.  But  Bahram,  having  committed  himself  to  acts  which  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  treason,  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  must  needs  become  king  or  perish,  short  reign  of 
After  some  futile  negotiations,  he  led  his  troops  Bahram. 
forward,  engaged  and  defeated  Chosroiis  on  the  Holwan  river, 
seduced  his  army  from  its  allegiance,  and  forced  him  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  then  entered  Ctesiphon  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  King  (a.d.  590),  Chosroes,  meanwhile,  had  fled 
across  the  Euphrates,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Rome. 
His  prayers  fell  on  willing  ears.  The  Emperor,  Maurice,  ad- 
vanced him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  sent  with  it  an  army 
of  70,000  men,  by  whose  aid  Chosroes  defeated  Bahram  and 
reseated  himself  on  his  father's  throne,  A.D.  591. 

9.  But  the  aid  thus  obtained  had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  heavy 
price.  The  first  act  of  Chosroes  on  commencing  his  second  reign, 
was  to  put  Maurice  in  possession  of  Persarmenia,  Reign  of 
and  of  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  with  its  fortresses  of  Chosroes  II. 
Martyropolis  and  Daras,  which  he  had  promised  to  cede,  if 
successful  against  Bahram.  Thus  were  lost  all  the  fruits  of  the 
last  hundred  years  of  struggle ;  the  Persian  Terminus  receded 
and  the  Roman  advanced,  almost  to  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  by  the  victory  of  Galerius  (see  above,  p.  578).  After 
this  Chosroes  was  engaged  in  Eastern  wars,  against  the  Turks, 
the  Ephthalites,  and  the  Koushans,  which  occupied  him  from 
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about  A.D.  591  to  601.  Circumstances  then  occurred  which 
rekindled  the  Roman  war,  and  involved  the  Persian  monarch  in 
that  remarkable  struggle  wherein  he  spent  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  During  twenty  years  out  of  the  twenty-five, 
his  career  was  one  of  uniform  and  most  extraordinary  success : 
he  carried  the  Persian  arms  to  Syria,  to  Cappadocia,  to  Egypt, 
to  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosporus ;  captured  Daras,  Amida, 
Edessa,  Hierapolis,  Antioch,  Apameia,  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria ;  overran  all  Asia  Minor ;  threatened  Constanti- 
nople itself.  But  then  the  tide  turned.  Drawing  courage 
from  despair,  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  A.D.  6%2,  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  for  the  space  of  five  years  marched  his  armies 
through  almost  every  part  of  the  Persian  dominions,  defeated 
the  Persian  generals  whenever  and  wherever  they  ventured  to 
meet  him,  burnt  the  royal  palace  at  Dastagherd,  within  seventy 
miles  of  Ctesiphon,  recovered  300  standards,  and  made  Chosroes 
tremble  for  his  capital.  The  nation  was  seized  with  a  strong 
desire  for  peace,  and  Rome  was  willing  to  n^otiate ;  but 
Chosroes  refused.  The  result  was  another  revolution  in  the 
palace.  Chosroes  was  dethroned  and  murdered  in  prison :  his 
son,  Merdasas,  whom  he  had  named  as  his  heir,  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  eldest  son  and  natural  heir,  Siroes,  who  reigned  as 
Kobad  II,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Det&ilB  of  the  Great  Boman  War  of  ChoBroSa  II.  The  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  A.D.  603-4,  were  uneventful,  but  00  the  whole  the  balance 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  Persians.  In  A.D.  605  began  the  loDg  series  of 
important  Persian  successes.  Daras  was  taken  in  that  year,  and  likewise 
Tur-abdin,  Hesen-Cephas,  Mardin,  Capher-tuta,  and  Amida.  Two  years  later 
(a.d.  607)  Chosroes  captured  Carrbx,  Resaina,  and  Edessa ;  then  (probably  in 
A.D.  608)  Hierapolis,  Kenneserin,  and  Berhcea.  In  a.d.  609  the  Persians  toofc 
Satala  and  Theodosiopolis,  ravaged  Cappadocia,  and  threatened  Cxsarea 
Mazaca.  Soon  afterwards  they  occupied  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  In  a.p.  611 
they  took  Antioch  and  Apameia;  and  Cics'nrea  Mazaca  in  a.d.  611,  Damascus 
fell  in  A.D.  614 ;  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  615  ;  Pelusium  and  Alexandria  in  A.D.  6iti. 
Chalcedon  was  attacked  in  the  same  year  and  taken  in  A.D.  617.  Constantinople 
was  now  menaced  from  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  while  the  Avars 
were  encouraged  to  attack  it  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  The  Persian  doiDh- 
nion  extended  from  Seistan  to  the  Canal  of  Constantinople,  and  from  tbe 
Caucasus  to  Syene  (Assouan),  Even  some  of  the  islands  of  the  -Xgean,  as 
Rhodes,  submitted  to  her. 

But  in  A.D.  633,  Heraclius  took  tbe  field,  occupying  the  pass  of  Issns,  whence 
he  menaced  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  even  Armenia,  Attacked  here  by  tbe 
Persian  general,  Shahr-Barz,  he  gained  a  decided  victory.  The  nej;t  year  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  first  at  Trebizond,  and  then  in 
Lazica.  Having  obtained  a  Khazar  contingent,  he  invaded  Armenia,  and 
tlience  entered  Northern  Media,  where  Chosroes  took  the  field  against  him, 
but  declined  an  engagement,    Heraclius  pursued  his  rival  from  place  to  ptece. 
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plundering  the  open  coontrf  and  taking  many  villages  and  towns,  but  conld 
not  bring  him  to  a  battle.  Having  wintered  in  Albania,  be  in  a.d.  614  was 
attacked  by  Chosroes  fn  that  prOTince,  Three  umies  were  sent  against  him; 
hot  he  contrived  to  engage  Uiem  separately  and  defeat  them,  after  which  he 
wintered  in  the  Armenian  highland,  probably  at  Van.  In  A.D.  635,  he  directed 
his  steps  westward,  recovered  Martyropolis  and  Amida,  and  then  proceeded  by 
Samoeata  and  Genna-nicaEa  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took  np  a  position  on  the 
Sams.  Here  he  had  an  engagement  with  Shahr-Barz,  which  was  indecisive, 
but  induced  that  general  to  retreat,  whereupon  HeracUus  advanced,  entered 
Ca{>padocia  and  wintered  at  Sebasta  (Siwas)  on  the  Upper  Halys.  Next  year, 
Chosroes,  in  alliance  with  the  Avars  and  Slaves,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
capture  Constantinople,  at  the  same  time  attacking  HeracUus  in  Asia  Minor; 
but  both  enterprises  failed  signally.  The  Persiins  could  not  cross  the  Bosponu 
in  face  of  the  Byzantine  fleet,  and  witnessed  from  Chalcedon  the  complete 
defeat  of  their  allies,  HeracUus  left  a  general  in  Asia  Minor,  who  proved  a 
match  for  the  Pei^an  force  in  those  parts,  while  he  went  in  person  to  Laztca 
and  established  his  influence  there.  The  nert  year  (a,D.  6*7)  was  the  last  of 
the  war.  Starting  from  Lazica,  HeracUus  invaded  Azerbijan  or  northern 
Media,  whence  he  crossed  the  Zagros  range  into  Assyria,  defeated  the  Per^ns 
in  a  great  battle  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  marched  southward,  took  and  burnt 
the  pidace  at  Dastagfaerd,  and  approached  witliin  sight  of  Ctesipbon,  but  there 
baited.  It  was  late  in  the  year — he  was  not  prepared  for  the  siege  of  a  great 
city — nor  did  he  venture  to  think  of  wintering  go  deep  in  the  enemy's  country. 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  retire,  and  to  let  his  prey  escape  him.  He  repassed 
the  mountains  in  January,  a.d.  GiB,  reachea  Shehrizur  in  February,  and 
Canzaca  on  the  nth  of  March,  having  suffered  no  molestation. 

10.  Siroes,  or  Kobad  II,  on  his  accession,  immediately  made 
overtures  to  Heraclius,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  him  on  the 
principle  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  The  Persian  Rdgn  of 
garrisons  were  to  be  recalled  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  l^obid  ii. 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  the  'True  Cross,'  taken  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  was  to  be  restored ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  general 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  execution  of  these  conditions  com- 
menced ;  but  difficulties  were  made  by  some  of  the  Persian 
commanders,  especially  by  Sbahr-Barz,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Western  Asia.  Meantime  in  Persia  itself,  Kobad  had 
£allea  under  a  cloud.  Jealous  of  his  brothers,  he  had  murdered 
them  in  cold  blood,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  and  had 
ihcD.  sunk  into  a  profound  melancholy.  Within  little  more  than 
a  year  from  his  accession,  about  July,  A.i>.  639,  he  succumbed, 
either  to  his  mental  malady,  or  to  the  plague,  which  was  certainly 
ragii^  at  the  time.  His  crown  fell  to  his  son,  Artaxerxes  III,  a 
child  of  seven  years  of  age. 

11.  The  accession  of  so  mere  a  boy  encouraged  Shahr-Barz, 
who  had  long  nurtiu^  ambitious  hopes,  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  kingdom.    Having  concluded  an  alliance      Reign  of 
with  Heraclius,  and  obtained  from  him  a  body  of  Sh*hr^B«ra. 
Roman  troops,  he  marched  hastily  on  Ctesiphon,  deposed  and 
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killed  Artaxerxes,  and  was  proclaimed  and  accepted  as  king. 
But  a  speedy  Nemesis  overtook  the  murderer.  Within  less  than 
two  months,  the  troops  which  guarded  Ctesiphon  mutinied,  drew 
their  swords  upon  him  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  despatched 
him  with  a  score  of  wounds.  They  then  made  proclamation 
that,  '  if  any  one  not  of  the  blood  royal  presumed  to  seat  himself 
upon  the  Persian  throne,  he  should  share  the  fate  of  Shahr- 
Barz.' 

12.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  royal  rank  and  dignity 
were  given  by  the  murderers  of  Shahr-Barz  to  a  daughter  of  Chos- 

Time  f  ™^^  ^^'  "^""^  Purandocht.  But  the  history  from 
trouble  and  the  death  of  Shahr-Barz  (A.D.  629  or  630)  to  the 
"""  y-  accession  of  Isdigerd  III,  the  last  kii^  (a.d.  63a), 
is  in  lamentable  confusion,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 
either  the  order  of  succession,  or  even  the  names,  of  the  various 
persons  who  occupied  the  throne.  Some  writers  give  five,  some 
seven,  monarchs  between  Shahr-Barz  and  Isdigerd,  The  names, 
and  the  succession,  vary,  no  two  writers  on  the  subject  being  al- 
tt^ether  agreed.  We  can  only  conclude  from  this,  that  numerous 
pretenders  started  up  in  various  parts  of  Persia,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King.  In  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  *  Every  province,  and  almost  each  city  of  Persia,  was  the 
scene  of  independence,  of  discord,  and  of  bloodshed.' 

13.  At  length,  in  June,  a.d,  632,  an  end  was  put  to  the  troubles 
by  the  election   (?)  of  a    prince   named   Isdigerd,  the  son   of 

Reign  of  Shahriar  and  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.  His  age 
Isdigerd  111.  ^^,j,g  ^q  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  but  the  nation 
was  tired  of  anarchy,  and  acquiesced  readily  in  his  rule.  Harm- 
less and  inoffensive  in  character,  he  might  have  reigned  prosper^ 
ously  and  with  credit  during  tranquil  times ;  but  falling  upon  a 
period  of  exceedii^  and  abnormal  difiiculty,  he  was  found 
unequal  to  his  position,  and  sank  with  his  country  beneath  the 
attacks  of  a  power  newly  risen  to  greatness.  Mohammedanism 
grew  up,  both  as  a  religion' and  as  a  political  system,  while 
Heraclius  and  Chosroes  11  were  engaged  in  their  deadly  feud. 
It  passed  through  the  dangerous  crisis,  which  was  to  determine 
whether  it  should  live  or  die,  upon  the  death  of  its  founder,  a.d. 
63a,  just  as  Isdigerd  was  getting  settled  upon  his  throne.  Its 
career  of  conquest  then  began.  Abu-bekr  by  his  lieutenants 
attacked  Roipe  and  Persia  at  one  and  the  same  time.    Omar 
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and  Othman  followed  the  example  set  by  tJie  first  Caliph ;  and 
the  Arab  bands,  rendered  irresistible  by  their  fanatidsra,  every- 
where carried  all  before  them.  Persia  made  a  stout  resistance, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Three  great  battles,  those  of  Cadesia  (Kade- 
siych),  Jalula,  and  Nehavend,  decided  the  fortune  of  war.  After 
Nehavend,  Isdigerd  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  East,  without  the  chance,  and  almost 
without  the  hope,  of  recovering  his  crown.  Neither  the  Khan  of 
the  Turlcs,  nor  the  Emperor  of  the  Chinese,  would  listen  to  his 
appeals,  or  so  much  as  lift  a  finger  in  his  behalf.  He  had  lost 
the  power>  and  ret^ned  nothing  but  the  name,  of  king,  when 
(in  A.D.  651J  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  followers  near 
Merv. 

D«tallB  of  the  Arab  War.  In  A.D.  6]j,  Kaled  and  Al  Mothanna  reduced 
the  Sawad,  ortract  between  tbe  Euphrates  and  the  desert,  which  had  previously 
formed  an  Arab  kingdom  dependant  on  Persia.  On  the  recall  of  Kaled  to  the 
Syrian  war,  Abu  Obeidah  took  his  place.  He  and  Al  Mothanna,  in  a.d.  6}4, 
carried  the  Arabiau  arms  across  the  Euphrates,  and  annexed  lower  Meso- 
potamia ;  but  soon  afterwards  were  defeated  at  the  '  Battle  of  the  Bridge' — 
the  only  victory  which  the  Persians  gained  during  the  whole  war.  Here  Abu 
Obeidah  fell.  In  a.d.  635  Al  Mothanna  defeated  the  Persians  near  Hira  and 
recovered  the  lost  territory.  The  following  year,  the  great  battle  of  Cadesia 
was  gained  by  Sa'ad,  who  at  the  head  of  30,000  Arabs  completely  defeated  the 
Perdans,  who  numbered  110,000.  Ctesiphon  was  evacuated  by  Isdigerd  in 
A.D.  6}7,  and  was  immediately  occupied  by  Sa'ad.  Isdigerd  now  took  up  his 
abode  at  Holwan  in  the  Zagros  mountain-region,  where  he  collected  a  force 
of  100,000  men;  but  in  A.D.  6j8  the  indefatigable  Arabs  sought  him  out,  and 
inflicted  on  bim  the  defeat  of  Jalula,  destroying  almost  his  whole  army.  He 
fled  to  Rei  (Rhages),  near  the  modem  Teheran,  while  the  Arabs  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  rich  tract  between  the  Tigris 
and  Mount  Zagros.  Susiana  and  part  of  Persia  Proper  were  conquered  in  the 
years  A.D.  639  and  640,  after  which  the  Arabs  rested  on  their  arms  for  a  short 
space,  as  though  doubtful  whether  they  should  push  their  conquests  further, 
Isdigerd,  upon  this,  took  heart  and  made  a  move  in  advance.  Collecting  an 
army  of  ijo,ooo  men  from  north,  east,  and  south,  he  sent  them  into  the 
western  mountain-region,  with  orders  to  descend  on  Ctesiphon,  retake  it,  and 
drive  the  Arabs  from  Mesopotamia.  But  the  battle  of  Nehavend  put  an  end 
to  these  over-sangniue  hopes.  Noman,  the  son  of  Mokarrin,  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed the  last  important  force  that  Persia  could  bring  into  the  field,  a.d.  641, 
and  henceforth  Isdigerd  was  a  fugitive,  dragging  ont  a  wretched  and  precarious 
existence.  The  remaining  Persian  provinces  were  rapidly  overrun  and  ab- 
sorbed ;  Media,  Northern  Persia,  Rhagiana,  Azerbijan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan, 
and  Khorassan  in  a.d.  64a ;  Southern  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Mekran,  and 
Kurdistan  in  a.d.  64} ;  Merv,  Balkh,  Herat,  and  Kharesm  in  a.d.  650-3, 
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bat  ■nthorltici.     iSgo.  i^mo.  iontd,  31. 

A  Fraotlcttl  Introdnotloii  to  Greak  Aooantnatlon,  br  H.W. 

ChiDdlet,  MA.     i8Gj.  8to.  iJoJt,  IM.  6<f. 

Cognum.    Ad  Codd.  MSS.  rccensuit  et  notis 
it  ThoDui  Qaiifbid,  S.TJ>.    1S48.  Tal.  cloib,  ll.  III. 
Snldaa  IazIooil.    Ad  Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  Thomas  Gdsfbrd, 

S.T.P.    Topii  m.     1S34.  fol.  dalb,  2I.  11. 
Boheller'B  Lexloon  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  with  the  Oennao  ex- 

plsiutioiu  tniulated  iDto  Eogluh  bj  J.  E.  Riddle,  MJL.     1835.  fol. 

Ooa,  ll. ». 
A  Timtin  Dlotloiuury,  founded  on  Andrews'  edition  of  Freund's 

LatJD  Dictiomrj,  lerlicd,  ea]»tt,ti,  lod  In  great  nit  rE¥rritlen  bj 

CbailtoQ   T.  Lewli,    PhD.,  and   CIuiIh  Shon,  lLD.,  FnifeiKii  of 

Litiu  in  Colnmbii  College,  New  Yoik,     1S79.  4I0.  doA,  il.  111.  64. 

Sorlptona  Bal  lEetrleaa.  Edidit  Thomas  Qaisford,  S.T.F. 
Tomi  III.     8to.  ilolt,  I  ji. 

Sold  upvatdy : 
HqihaeMioD,  TcnatiiniB  Mamiu,  Proclni,  nun  uuwtitiaiubiu,  etc. 
Tomi  II.  101,        Sctipton*  Latmi.  51. 
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The  Book  of  Hobraw  Boots,  by  Abu  "L-WalJd  Marwin  Ibn 
Jinftb.  olberwue  called  Rabbi  YdaUi.  Now  fiiit  edited,  with  an 
A(f>eiidix,  bj  Ad.NenbtDH.     1S75.  410.  cloth,  il.  It.  6d. 

A  Trefttlflo  on  the  ose  of  the  Tenses  In  Hebrew.    By  S.  R. 

Drirer,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  elolk,  Gi.  6d. 

Thessoroa ByrlAons :  collegerunt  Quatremere,  Benistein,Lors- 

bacb,  Arnoldi,  Field.-  edidit  R.  Pijut  Smith,  S.T.P.R, 
fite.l-V.  1S63-79.  an.  !oi.  tack,  il.u. 
Vol.  I,  eonlaioing  Faic.  I-V.  un.  fol.  elalk.  5/.  5..  Juu  PaUuImL 

A  FraotleEtl  Qratnmar  of  the  Bonskrlt  Langrosge,  arranged 

with  reference  to  the  Claiiical  Langnagei  of  Europe,  for  the  Die  of 
Engliih  Studenti,  iy  Monier  Williami,  M.A.,  Boden  Frobur  of  Saa- 
■knt.    Fourik  Edition,  1877.     8to.  elolb,  151. 
A  Sanskiit-Bngllsh  Dlotlonarr,  EtTinologicaUy  and  Philo- 

logically  arranged,  with  ipecial  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  Oennan, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Engliib,  and  other  cognate  Indo-EuropeaD  Langqagei. 
B;  Moniei  Williuni,  M.A.,  Bodea  Profeuor  of  Sanikrit.  1871.  410. 
ilolb,  4i.  141.  6d, 

NalopAUiT&nam.    Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the  Mahi- 

Bhirati :  the  Sanikrit  tent,  with  a  copioni  Vocabalary,  and  *a  im- 
proved venioa  of  Dean  Milman'i  Tranilitfon.  by  Monier  WDliaini,  M.A. 
Steoiul  Edition,  Rnistd  aad  Impmvtil,     1S79.  Svo.  clalk,  151. 

Baiknntal&.    A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in    seven   Acts.    Edited  by 

Moni'er  Williami,  M.A.     Stcond  Edition,  1876.   Sro.  etotk,  3 II. 

An  Anglo-Baxon  SlotlonKiT,  by  the  late  Joseph  Bosworth, 

D.D.,Profesiorof  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Ntu  tdititm.    ImbtPmi, 

An  loelandlo-Engliah  Dlotiooar;,  based  on  the  MS.  col- 
lection! of  the  late  Richaid  Cleatby.  Enlarged  and  completed  bj 
G.  Vigfduon.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleaibj, 
by  G.  Webbe  Daient,  D.CX.     1874-  4to.  cloth,  3/.  71, 

A  Iilst  of  SngUsh  Words  the  BtymoloKy  of  whiob  is 

llliutratad  by  oomparison  witb  loeUuidlo.  Prepared  in  the  form 
of  an  AFraNDU  to  the  above.    By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  uiteiud,  at. 
A  Handbook  of  the  Ohlnese  Iiansiugo.    Farts  I  and  II, 

Orammar  and  Chieitomathy.  By  Jamei  Summen.  1S63.  Bto.  ludf 
boiind,  U.  81. 

Cornish  Drama  (The  Ancient).   Edited  and  translated  by  E. 

Norrii.  Eiq.,  with  a  Scetch  of  Comith  Gfunmar,  an  Ancient  Comlfh 
Vocabulary,  etc.     1  Toll.  1S59.  8to.  elotb,  U.  It. 

The  Sketch  of  Comiih  Qranunat  teparately,  stitcbtd,  ai.  6^ 
An  Etymologloal  Sietionary  of  tbe  TgngHah   Language, 

arranged  on  an  Hiitoncal  Baiii.      By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Elriogton 
and  Boiworth  Profeuor  of  Anglo-Saxon  In  the  UniTereily  of  Cambridge. 
To  be  completed  in  Foar  Paftt,    Paiu  I-III,  4(0.  loi.  id.  each. 
Part  IV.    In  tkt  Prm. 
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QBEBK  CI1AB8IC8,  &o. 
Aesch^  qoae  supersunt  in  Codke  Laurentiano  quoad  effici 

polnit    et   oil   cogniliooem    neceue   st  Tiinm    tjpit    detcripti   edidit 
R.  MnkeL     1861.    SnuU  ftdio,  daOi,  iJ.  it. 


Sophodlea :  Tntgoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recenKone  et  cam 

commcntaiiu  Qnil.  Diodorfii.     T^d  Ediiim,  a  toIi.  i860,  fcap.  810. 
Elch  PI17  iqnntel;,  Ump,  41.  6J. 

The  Text  alone,  printed   on    writing  paper,  with   large 

mugin,  layal  l6mo.  cI(M;^,  8t, 

The  Text  alone,  square  lemo,  ehtb,  it,  6 J. 

Each  Pli;  leparatelj,  Itn/,  6rf.    (Sc«  ilu  p.  iS.) 
Sophocles:  TragoedlKe  et  Fragmenta  com  AnnoUtt  OniL 

Dlndorfii.     Tomi  II.     1849.  Sto.  elalh,  lot. 

The  Tut,  Vol.  I.  jf.  6d.    The  Nota.  Tol.II.  41.  M. 
:  Scholia  Graeca : 
VoL  I.  ed.  P.  EInuley,  A.M.     1815.  8ro.  doffi,  ft.  M. 
Vol.  II.  ed.  GniL  DladotEui.     1S51.  Sto.  tloCb,  41.  M. 
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Arlab^honem,  Index  ia;  J.Caravetlae.     iSii,  8vo.  elatb,  jj. 
Hatra  Auohyll  BophooUa  Eurlpidls  et  Arlstophanls.    De- 
•cripta  a  Onil.  Dindoifio.    Accedit  Chioaologia  Sccaiu.  184a.  Svo. 

Aneodota  OnMcni  Oxonlensla.    Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P. 

Tomi  IV.     1835.  8to.  doth,  il.  11. 
Aneodota  Qraooa  e  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Pari^ea- 

■[].     Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.    1839.  8to.  r/od,  ll.  M. 
Apslnis  at  Iionglnl  Bhetorlea.    E  Codlcibus  MSS.  receosuit 

Job.  Bildui.     1849.  8vo.  eloli,  31. 
Arlfltoteles;  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Befckeri.    Accedunt  In- 

dicei  SjlburgiauL     Tomi  XI.     1837.  8to.  elolb,  il.  loi. 
The  volume)  (except  vol.  IX.)  aaj  be  had  lepaiately,  price  ft.  6d.  etch. 
AiistoteUs  Ethloa  n'loomooliea,  ex  recenstone  Immanoelis 

Bekkeri.     Crown  8ro.  clolh,  ji. 

Clioeroboaol  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnoD  Epimerismi 
JD  Pubiioi.  E  Codicibui  MSS.  edidit  Thomu  Qaitford,  S.Ti*.    Tomi 

III.  J84J.  8»o.  clad>,  Iji. 

DamoBtbanes :  ex.  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Tomi  I.  II.  III. 

IV.  1846.  Bvo.  ehih,  il.  If. 

Damo&thenas :  Tomi  V.  VI.  VII.    Anootationes  Interpretum. 

1849.  8ro.  claib,  151. 

DemoBtliaiieB:  Tomi  VIII.  IX.  Scholia.   1851.  8vo.Wefifr,  10/. 
HarpocnitdonlB  Xioxlcoii,  es  recensione  G.  Diodorfii.    Torn! 

tl.     1854.  8to.  clo/h.  Id.  6d. 

Heroolitl  Ephesil  Baliquias.     Recensuit  I.  Bywater,  M.A. 

Appendicit  loco  additae  tnnt  Diogenii  Laenii  Vita  Hencliti,  PuticDiae 
Hippocratei  De  Diaeta  Libri  Primi,  EpiiloUe  Heracliteie.  1877.  Sto. 
elalh,  price  6^. 

HaroiUanenBlumVolumlaum  Partes  II.  1814.  Svo. eloli,! oj. 
Homenia:  lUas,  cum  brevi  Annotatione  C.  G.  Heynii.    Acce- 
dunt Scholia  minora,     Tomi  II.     1834.  8ro.  clolb,  I6«. 

Homerus:  Ulu,  ex  rec.  Guil. Dindorfii.  i856.Zyo.  tlolb,  ^j.iJ. 
Homenu:  Scholia  Graecainlliadem.    Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 

dorf,  irier  a  new  collatioa  of  the  VeUEtiaa  MSS.  bjr  D.  B.  Mooro, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CDllFge. 
Volt. I. II.  1875.  8To.cfo<A,a4i.  Voii.IlI.IV.  1877.  Sro.cIofA,t6t. 
Homerua:  Odysoea,  es  rec.  Gull.  DindorfU.    1855.  8vo.  tloth, 
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Index  in :  Seberi.     1780.  %vq,  el^b,ti,f>d, 
:  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Odysse;  and  Hymns 

of  Hamn- ;  to  which  ii  added  1  Concordance  to  the  Paralltl  Pasiagei 
in  the  Iliad,  Cii.^txj,  aod  Hymru.  By  Htnty  Dunbar,  M.D„  Mtmbet 
or  the  General  Coundl,  Univenitj  of  Edinburgh.  Jto.  cloA,  il.  It. 
■^lat  FiMiAtd. 

Ontana  Attlct  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 

I.  AntiphoD,  Aadoddei,  et  Ljiiai.    181].  Sto.  cfofi,  Ji. 

II.  Iiocratci.     iSii.  8to.  tlolb,  71. 

III.  liaeoi,  AeKhiua,LjcDr^i,DiDuch[U,etc.  1813.  Sro.  clod,  71. 

SoboUft  Qraeoa  in  Aeschlnem  et  Isocratem.  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 

Siu.      1853.  8ra.  dalt,  41. 


Plato:  Tlie  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 

and  a  DigiM  of  PLatook  Idiomi,  bj  Jama  Ridddl,  MA.     1878.  Sto. 

doih.  Si.  id. 

Plato :  Fhllebiu,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 

Edward  Poite,  M.A.     i860.  Sto.  dolt,  71,  6rf. 


Plato :  Thtt  Dlalogiiea,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
■nd  latroduciioos,  bf  B.  Jowett,  M.A..  RcKiai  l^oieuor  of  Qieek. 
A  MM  Edition  u  j  votumn,  medium  Sto.  1S75.  elatk,  3/.  loi. 

Ftato:  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Professor 
Jowetl'i  Tiantlatioa  of  the  Dialognei.  By  Erelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  1875. 
8to.  poptr  eovtrt,  ai,  61J. 

Plato :  Tba  Bopablic,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
byB.Jowett,MjL,RegiuiPiofei>or  ofOreek.  IJemjSvo.  Prtfaring. 

PloUnnB.    Edidit  F.  Creuzer.    Tomi  III.    1835.  4to.  i/.  Sj. 


Stobael  Hologanuii  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.    Ac- 

cedit  Hieroclis  Comment arJDi  in  aurea  carmioa  PjthagOTeonun.     Ad 
MSS.Codd.reccDiuitT.Oaiifoid.S.T.P.  Tomill.  1850.  Svo.cJoJi, i it. 

Hlmoydldea:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  translated 
into   English  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek. 
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Xeaoptaoii:  Expeditio  Cfri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.Diu- 

doi£i.     Sicond Edition,  185J.  Sio.  ctolt,  ios.6d. 

Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  cs  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 

dorfii.     1857.  8vo.  iloib,  toi.M. 
Xeaophon;  Memorabilia  Socratis,  es  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 

Dindoifii.     1861.  Sro.  elolb,  '!t.6d. 
Xenoplion:  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cnm  Airi- 

aoi  Libello  de  Venatioae,  ex  rec.  at  cum  inaotitt.  L.  DindorGi.    1866. 

8vo.  elotb,  ioi.6rf, 

THE  HOIiT  aOBIFTDitliS,  &o. 

The  Hcdy  Bible  fn  the  earliest  English  Venions,  made  from  the 

LMin  Vulnlc  b;  John  Wycliffc  and  hii  roilowert;  edited  by  the  Rer. 

J.  FonhaU  and  Sir  F.  Midden.  4  roll.  1S50.  lojal  410.  dolt,  3I.  31. 

Tbe  ^e^r  TeBtament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version  by 

JohaWycliffe,  about  Aj>.  13S0,  and  Rerised  bf  John  Farrej,  aboot 
A*.  1388.  RtprinKdJhm  tin  abovt.  With  Inlrodutdoo  and  Glomry 
by  W.  W.  Stent,  M.A.      1879.  Eilra  fcap.  Svo.  elolk,  61. 

The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  AuUu^- 

iied  Venion  publiihed  in  the  year  161!.   Demy  410.  balfbounil,  il.  Ii. 

Vetns  T«st&menCnm  Qraeoa  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holniet,  S.T.F.  incboatun  coiiliaaiTil  J.  Parioni,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V,  1798-1817.  folio,  ■jl. 

Tetus  TaBtamentiun   ex  Verslone  Septuaginta  Interpretum 

lecundum  exemplaT  VaticaDum  Romae  ediliun.  Accedit  potior  raiictat 
Codicil  Aleiaadiini.  Tomi  111.  Edilio  Allwra.  igmo.  dolb,  iSt. 
Orlgenis  Hexaplonim  quae  supersunt;  sive,  Vetenim  Inter- 
pretum Oraecomm  in  totum  Vetai  Tettameotum  Fiagmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericoi  Field.  A.M.     1  vol..  1867-1874.  4to.  clolk,  5/.  51. 

Iiibri   Fsalmorum    Versio    antiqua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saiotiici.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.  8vo.  cloii,l<».6d. 

Iiibri  Fsalmonim  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  God.  MS.  in  Bibl. 

Bodieiaai  idservato,  nni  cum  Veuioae  Meliica  aliitqae  Monumentii 
perveluitii.  Nunc  piimam  deicripsit  et  edidil  FrandiCDi  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct     1860.  8to.  clolh,  lOi.  6d. 


Zilbrl  Prophetfirum  Uf^onun,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 

miae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiicie  Memphitica  leu  Coptica.    Edidit 
aiinVenio[ieUtiaiH.Tattaiii,S.T.P.  Tomi  II.   1851.  8TO.c/iM!fr,17f. 
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UToTOin  TestamsiLtam  Or&see.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 
Tcitu  in  ocdine  panlldo  diipoiiti.  AccaditcoUatio  Codicil  Siiuitici. 
Edidit  E.  H.  UaDMll,  S.T3.  Tomi  III.  1864.  8to.  baff  imrocra, 
il.  III.  6^ 

N^OTum  Testamentum  Graeoe.  Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 
tone  loca,  necDoa  vetot  dpituloiam  noutio  ex  cmoaei  Euiebii.  Edidjt 
Carolu  Llojd,  S.T.P.R.,  nea»n  Epiicopiu  Oionieniii.  iSmo.  iloOi,  31. 

The  lame  on  v/ritiag  paper,  tuilb  large  margin,  tlolb,  1  cm.  6d. 

Kovum  Teetomantum  Qraeoa  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 

iSmo.  tlolb,  11.  bd. 
The  tame  en  viritirfg  paper,  <ioitb  large  margin,  elotb,  g j, 
TBiranynHa  Baora  Oraflos.    fcap.  8vo.  limp,  ti.  6d. 
The  New  Testament  In  Oreek  and  IhigUah.     Edited  by 

E.  Cudvell,  D.D.     «  toI).  1837.  crown  8to.  eloli,  61. 

ITovum  Teatamentnm  Coptloe,  cura  D.  Wilkins.    1716,  4(0. 

d^lt,  III.  M. 

Bvangellorum  Versio  Oothioa,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 

BcDSelii.    Edidit,  et  Qnm.  Qoth.  piaemiiit,  £.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  410, 


Canon  MuratorUmia.  The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Teituaeat.  Edited  with  Notei  and  ■  Facumiie  of  the  MS.  in 
the  AmbioriiD  Libcuy  at  Milan,  b;  S.  P.  Tiegellei,  LL.D.  iS63.  410. 
daOi,  101. 6d. 

The  Five  Booka  of  Staooabeeo,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 

Illuttralionf  bj  Henrj  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  Sto.  claib,  loi.  6d. 

Horae  Hebrafoaa  et  Talmodloae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  nevi 
Edition,  bj  R.  Qaodell,  M.A.    4  «ol(.  1859.  8ro.  cloli,  il.  11. 

FATHEBS  OF  THB  CHDBCH,  &o. 

Iiittirgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Noiet,  and  a  Liturgical  Glosiaiy,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.      1S78. 

Ciown  Syo.clolh,  los.id. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.    1879,   Crown  8to.  paper  eo-Deri,  ti.  ftd, 
St.  Athaiiaaina :  Orations  against  the  Arians.   With  an  Account 

of  hii  Lire  by  WiUiim  Bright,  D.D.,  Rcgiiu  Profeuoi  of  Eccleuattical 

Hiitory,  Oxford.    1873.   Crovn  8vo.  liotk,  91. 
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Bt.  AtiKoatlne:  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  tbe  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.     With  an  Inlcoduction  by  Willidn 
Bright,  D,D.     Crown  iio.  elotk,  9!.     JutI  PublUhtd. 

The  CaaonB  of  the  Flrot  Four  a«seral  Conncila  of  Nicaea, 

Conitantinoplc,Epheiui,andChalc(!don.  1877.  Ct ova %J0. doth,  it.td. 

Catenae  Qrasooriun  Fatnun  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 

J.  A.  Cr»m«,  S.T.P.     TomiVIII.     1838-1844.  8vo.  t/ort,  j/.  41. 


CyrlUi   Archiepiscopi   Alexandrini   in   D.  Joannis   Evangelium. 

Accedunt  FTagmentiVarianccnoii  Tractatiit  id  Tibciiiun  Diaconum  Ddo. 
Edidit  po(tAabcrtumP.£.Fuiey,A.M.    Tom!  III.    1873.  870.  ]/.  51. 

CyrilU  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gclium  quae  laptiiant  Sjriace.  £  MSS.  ipad  Miu.  BiitaD.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1858.    4(0.  ctoll,  \l.  u. 


Ephraeml  Syri,  Rabnlae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  aliorumqne 
Open  Selccta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Muieo  BritiDnico  et  Biblio- 
tbeca  Bodleiana  auciratii  primus  edidit  J.'  J.  OTeibeck.     1865.  Sto. 

EoMliU  PamphUl  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV,  Ad 
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